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CAUSES OF REVOLUTION 
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ABSTRACT 


Historical cause is here defined as those antecedents of a known result that can be selected as being logi- 
cally concurrent with that result and, in combination, sufficient and necessary to bringit about. An attempt 
is then made to apply that definition to the analysis of the causes of revolution, which, it is argued, are: 
(1) demand for change, which is derived from (a) provocations and (b) solidified public opinion; (2) hopeful- 
ness of success, which comes from (a) programs of reform and (b) leadership; and (3) the weakness of the 
conservative groups, which may be caused by disputes among themselves, disaffection in the army, inter- 


national complications, or domestic crises. 


The author of this article is a specialist in 
the history of the French Revolution. It is 
as that kind of specialist that he proposes 
‘to discuss the causes of revolutionary 
change. That does not mean, however, that 
after asking himself, “What are the causes 
of the Frehch Revolution?" he has been 
content to assume that the answers to that 
question hold good also for all other revolu- 
tions. On the contrary, the method adopted 
has been posited on a series of questions and 
answers. 

To begin with, an analysis of the nature 
of historical causes seems necessary. 
"Cause" may be defined as "that from 
` which something known as the result pro- 
ceeds and without which the thing known as 
the result cannot happen." From that defi- 
nition it follows that there are at least four 
attributes of the concept “cause.” In the 
first place, cause must be antecedent to re- 
sult in chronological order. In the second 
place, that antecedence must be logically 
interrelated or concurrent with the result. In 


the third place, cause must be sufficient to . 


bring about the result. Where a single ante- 


s t a 


cedent suffices to explain the cause-result 
relationship, it alone is the cause. When sev- 
eral antecedents have to be considered, no 
one of which is alone sufficient to explain the 
phenomenon and all of which play an inter- 
related or concurrent part, the phenomenon 
has multiple causes. All but the simplest 
forms of historical causal relationships show 
multiple causes, since single causes usually 
are insufficient to account for complex re- 
sults. 

The problem of multiple causes raises the 
question of the fourth attribute of historical 
causation—that of necessity. No result can 
appear without a cause or causes. But need , 
the cause or causes always be the same? Let 
us take a simple example. A headache may 
be "caused" by a blow, indigestion, eye- 
strain, etc. But none of these is the immedi- 
ate cause of the headache. They only cause 
that which, in fact, makes the headache— 
excitation of the pain nerves in the head.. 
They are, in other words, remote or second- 
ary or contributory causes. Conceivably, any 
one of them could occur without resulting in 

ea headache. The excitation of the pain 


i 


dérves.f the immediate or primary or main 
cádi$e of the headache. ` 

The immediate cause is always part of the 
` definition of the result. ‘‘Headache” means, 
at least partly, “excitation of the pain 
nerves in the head.” Similarly, the immedi- 
ate cause of “war” is “the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between two or more countries," and 
that is also part of the definition of war. 
Other examples would be easy to give. We 
shall soon see how the, immediate cause of 
"revolution" helps to define the concept 
“revolution.” 

The immediate cause of any historical 
result is a single event and not a set of con- 
ditions. Hence, it is convenient and proper 
to refer to it as the occasion of that result. 
Similar results always have a similar imme- 
diate cause or occasion, which, however, 
may itself be explicable by variant circum- 
stances. The immediate cause is seldom a 
sufficient explanaticn of the result that fol- 
lows without an understanding of its own 
remoter causes. In fact, without such an un- 
derstanding, immediate causes of single epi- 
sodes are likely to appear both accidental 
and trivial—like the loss of the proverbial 
kingdom "for the want of a nail." 

Remote causes, in turn, need explanation. 
Hence, in history—as, indeed, in the natural 
sciences—the quest for causes is likely toreach 
further and further into space toward an all- 
inclusive cause or to recede further and iur- 
_ ther into time toward a first-cause. To avoid 
such a dissipation of attention, the historian 
. must assume the constancy or irrelevance 

of certain tangentials, like gravitation or 
, sunspots, and must limit each inquiry to a 
more-or less arbitrary geographical and 
chronological area. While such assumptions 
and limitations leave room for subjective 
judgments, without them discussion of 
causation is not likely to be fruitful to the 
historian, 
Causes may be circumvented or aborted. 
A headache need not occur, though all the 
- causes are at work, if certain nerves are an- 
esthetized; and the outbreak of hostilities 
may be mediated without bringing about a 
real war. In consequence, it is impossible irf 
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human affairs—as in physical nature also, 
though to a lesser degree—to be sire, when 
something that resembles a known cause is 
found to have occurred, that the result 
must follow. The historian, however, has an 
advantage over the natural scientist in this 
regafd, in that he works backward into 
time—from the present to the past. Hence, 
he always knows the results and from them 
can work back to causes that he knows have 
not been circumvented. 

That logical process is not peculiar to his- 
tory. The natural sciences also proceed that 
way sometimes. Franklin knew the results 
of lightning before he conducted his experi- 
ments to find the cause. Physiologists often 
know the results of a disease before they 
carry on experiments to find its causes. The 
difference between the natural sciences and 
history in that regard is that history has no 
other way of proceeding. Whereas natural 
scientists can produce causes in their labora- 
tories and with them obtain results, histori- 
ans can proceed only by discerning from the 
result what the cause or causes must have 
been. 

In effect, that means that the historian 
uses analogy more than any other logical 
process. He derives his generalizations from 
his own experience and from the experiences 
of others which vicariously have becorge his 
own. He has learned from his own past and 
studies and from the past and studies of 
others that similar results usually come 
from similar causes; and he argues that, 
therefore, the results which interest him as 
a student of history must have had causes 
like those that in his real or vicarious experi- 
ence brought similar results. This is another 
way of stating Hume's well-known dictum: 
“All our reasonings concerning causes and ef- 
fects are derived from nothing but custom." 

Since that is so, any historian's discussion 
of revolutionary causation must be based 


' upon an examination of contemporary, as 


well as remote, revolutions. His derivation 
of causes of revolution must come not mere- 
ly from a study of the French Revolution 
and other remote revolutions but also from 
his experience of revolutions in his own 
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fime. His task would be rendered much 
easier if ye dared to assume that under the 
same circumstances people must act in the 
same way, regardless of their times, training, 
or environment. But that is not altogether 
true. In human affairs a causal generaliza- 
tion derived entirely from a set of analogous 
events is undependable, for the simple rea- 
son that human beings sometimes profit 
from experience. The fact that present cir- 
cumstances are similar to past circum- 
stances may be the very reason why the 
same causes will not lead to the same re- 
sults. Unfortunately, we dare not count up- 
on human beings to profit from experience. 
If we could, we would be able to say that 
the same causes would certainly not lead to 
the same results unless they were desirable 
results. The chief trouble for the historian 
interested in causation comes from the fact 
that human beings are perverse: they can- 
not be counted upon not to profit from ex- 
perience. And so it is sometimes possible 
that apparently similar causes may lead 
to dissimilar results, that the expected re- 
sults may be avoided if they are undesir- 
able. The historian must be constantly on 
his guard against the introduction of vari- 
ables through the ability of human beings 
to learn. 

Sosin the following examination of the 
causal relationship between old regimes and 
revolutions it is not necessary to insist that 
the causes set forth will necessarily lead to 
revolution if they should occur again. All 
that is claimed is that, if this set of causes 
should occur again, one of the possible re- 
sults—one of the several things that may 
be anticipated—is a revolution. That sort 
of anticipation (rather than prediction) is 
all that social scientists should dare to 
claim with regard to any causal generaliza- 
tion derived from human experience. Setting 
forth a certain number of conditions that 
have in the past led to certain events, he can 
only maintain that those conditions may 
again lead to the same results in the future. 
He cannot be absolutely sure that they will, 
because of the variability of human be- 
havior. 


The logical process just described ex- 
plains the method whereby the present 
theory of revolutionary causation has been 
derived. The results of revolution are more 
or less well known to historiZns—the Dutch, 
English, American, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and other revolutions. About 
them many generalizations derived inter’ 
alia from common sense, personal experi- 
ence, and ‘scholarly observation are avail- 
able. The historian, picking one of those 
revolutions and applying his definition of 
revolution, finds its immediate cause or 
occasion. Then, using the (to him) most 
applicable of the available generalizations, 
he tries to discover among the infinity of 
antecedents that remoter cause or those 
remoter causes which are concurrent and 
sufficient to account for the occasion. This 
is not only in large part a subjective opera- 
tion, since definitions and the selections of 
generalizations may differ; but it is also 
repetitive, since it has to be done over again 


_for each revolution and, in fact, for each 


change within each revolution. Hence, if a 
causal pattern can be devised, it might 
simplify the task of students of revolutions. 
To draw such a general pattern, it has 
seemed desirable to check the causal design 
derived from a single set of revolutionary 
antecedents against the antecedents of 
other revolutions, modifying it as seemed 
necessary and possible. Wherever scholarly 
or philosophical generalizations were known 
and considered helpful in this comparative 
process, they were applied. 

Hence, the theory of revolutionary causa- 
tion here presented is based upon the an- 
swers to the questions: How can revolution 
be defined? How does that definition apply 
to the French Revolution? What, by that 
definition, was the immediate cause or oc- 
casion of the French Revolution? What were 
the antecedents of that occasion which were 
logically concurrent and sufficient to ex- 
plain it? (Here a set of generalizations had 
to be used.) How far does the design formed 
by those concurrent and sufficient anteced- 
ents (or causes) fit into the causal designs 
antecedent tò other revolutions? (Here the 
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same or other generalizations proved use- 
ful.) How far could these separate designs 
be modified so as to conform. to each other 
and thus be made into a pattern of revolu- 
tionary causes? The results of this inquiry, 
and not the separate answers, are presented 
' below. The author recognizes the subjective 
element in his answers but does not believe 
that that subjectivity is sufficiently unique 
, or isolated to invalidate his theory for the 
use of others. l 


/ 


^ “" An examination of the several move- 


ments that generations of historians have 
. called “revolutions” leads to the definition 
that a revolution is a popular movement 
whereby a significant change in the struc- 
ture of a nation or a society is effected. Usu- 


ally an overthrow of the existing govern-' 


ment and the substitution of another comes 
` early in such a movement, and significant 
social and econoinic changes follow. Palace 
- coups that have no popular backing and 
mere riots or rebellions that produce no 
. Significant change are not. revolutions. 
. Counterrevolutions are properly designated 
"revolutions"—at least to the extent that 
the revolutions they counter are so desig- 
nated. - ‘ 
' In the past, several prominent and in 
many ways significant monistic explana- 
tions of revolutionary changes have been 
advanced. The most prominent is that of 
the Marxists, who maintain that revolu- 
tionary change is due to the conflict be- 
tween the methods of production and “the 
legal and psychological institutions of prop- 
erty" (ie., the laws and thought patterns 
resulting from the control of the propertied 
classes). That conflict leads to class strug- 
. gles, which in turn lead to shifts of power 
' among the. classes—hence revolutions. An- 
other monistic theory is often given as an 
explanation particularly of the French Rev- 
olution. It has been designated “the con- 
Spiracy theory": Revolutions come about 
because some groups—intellectuals of one 
kind or another, or Jews, or Masons—for 
reasons of their own (generally selfish), have 
` e 


persuaded the people to follow along paths” 
which the historians who hold thjs “con- 
spiracy theory" usually consider bad.[Soro- 
kin believes that all social change (revolu- 
tion included) results from epistemological 
or ethical causes, or what he calls “mean- 
ingfut-causal interdependence.” Change 
thus comes from conflicts of values. 
Needless to say, there is much of truth in 
these monistic theories. The thing that . 
makes it difficult to accept any of them as 
a complete explanation is that, in general, 
such a variable result as a revolution, even 
a revolution primarily political, has many 
social, economic, and intellectual implica- 
tions and can hardly come from a single 
cause, whether it be socioeconomic, like the 
Marxist theory, or biographical-psychologi- 
cal, like the conspiracy theory, or ethical- 
epistemological, like the Sorokin theory. 
For a more satisfactory explanation of 
revolutionary change, one has to look to 
multiple causation. A study of the causes of 


‘the French Revolution and of other revolu- 


tions of recent centuries leads to the con- 
clusion tha there is a combination of five 
causes which, together, give a more satis- 
factory explanation of important revolu- 
tions than any other theory, This conclu- 


. Sion regarding revolutionary causation has 


been checked against several works which 
deal with the nature of revolution—particu- 
larly Leon Trotsky’s History of the Russian 
Revolution (New York, 1937), the article by 
Alfred Meusel in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences on “Revolution and Coun- 
ter-revolution,” Lyford P. Edwards’ The 
Natural History of Revolution (Chicago, 
1927), and Crane Brinton's The Anatomy of 
Revolutions (New York, 1938). While none 
of these studies sets forth this theory in the 
same bold terms as here advanced, Trot- 


'Sky's work contains it by implication and 


the others permit its formulation—or at 
least do: not directly contradict it. Even 
Pitirim A. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural Dy- 


‘namics (4 vols.; New York, 1937-41), de- 


spite his emphasis upon the epistemological 


‘interpretation of history, would apparently 


^ 
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permit it (IV, 599-620 and 694-99), though 
he would seem to doubt its utility or com- 
pleteness. 

The first two of the five causes of revolu- 
tion here advanced may be placed in a 
single category. That category may be 
called “demand.” As W. F. Ogburs has 
pointed out, there is always to be found suf- 
ficient demand or necessity for any social 
change. The kind of demand that helps to 
create a revolution consists of two parts. It 
is not mere discontent or despair. Discon- 
tent is personal and subjective. Nearly all 
historians and sociologists probably would 
agree that mere personal discontent leads 
so definitely to an intensification of the 
struggle for personal existence or for per- 
sonal improvement that the discontented 
do not have time to think in terms of social 
betterment. Such discontent may play a 
part in the creation of individual leaders of 
revolutions (and we shall return to it in that 
connection in a moment). But as a factor in 
creating social change, something is required 
more general than individual discontent or 
despair. That more general feeling is found 
in the social dissatisfaction that comes from 
widespread provocation. 

The first cause of revolution, therefore, 
may be called “provocation” if it results in 
dissatisfaction sufficiently general to create 
not "merely a certain slough of subjective 
despair but an epidemic desire for action. 
Such provocation came in the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, and 
the Russian Revolution from such things 
as land hunger; taxation; high fees for serv- 
ices rendered or for services not rendered; 
exclusion from certain kinds of prestige or 
from certain kinds of office; misgovern- 
ment; bad roads; commercial restrictions; 
corruption; military or diplomatic defeat; 
famine; high prices; low wages and unem- 
ployment. Such provocations are to be 
found antecedent to every revolution. 
Where they are sufficiently intense, they 
create not only strength for the revolution- 
aries but also, as we shall see, weakness for 
the conservatives. Since these provocations 


often are of an economic nature, the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history finds a par- 


` tial support here. 


But provocations alone do not create 
revolutions. If they did, we should always 
be havitig revolutions, for some of them are 
constantly to be found in human society— 
often many of them in the same region at 
the same time. As has been said, provoca- 
tions, to cause revolution, must be such that 


there is a widespread awareness of them. ` 


Therefore, a second factor in creating that 
kind of demand for change which leads to 
revolutions is a solidified public opinion, The 
fact that I am discontented will not lead me 
to revolution unless I-am aware that. quite 
a number of other people are equally discon- 
tented and are likely to unite with me in the 
expression of my discontent. (General aware- 
ness of resentment against the provocations, 
together with the provocations themselves, 
creates that kind of demand for change 
which becomes effective in making revolu- 
tions. 

Demand alone, however, as everyone 
knows, does not create supply. In order to 
have a revolution, there must be not merely 
a demand for revolution but also a certain 
hopefulness of success. Hopefulness, there- 
fore, constitutes a second category of revo- 


lutionary causes. Hopefulness also may be. 


broken down into two parts. Hopefulness of 
revolutionary success comes first from the 
fact that there exists à program. of reform. 
Sometimes there are several conflicting 
programs. In that case (as in the English, 
the French, and the Russian revolutions) 
revolutionary waves, in each of which one of 
the conflicting programs is dominant, are 
likely to follow each other in fairly rapid 
succession. The Lockes, the Franklins, the 
Otises, the Henrys, and the Adamses fur- 
nished programs for the American Revolu- 
tion; the Montesquieus, the Voltaires, the 
Rousseaus, for the French Revolution; the 
Marxes, the Kropotkins, the Milyukovs, 
for the Russian Revolution. EAE 

In providing pi programs the intellectuals 
play their major role. To be sure, they also 
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help to create that general awareness of dis- 
satisfaction, that solidified public opinion, 
which was described above as necessary to 
create effective demand for revolutionary 
change. They are aided in that regard, how- 
ever, by many factors nct exclusively intel- 
lectual, such as law courts, pulpits, schools 
and colleges, newspapers, political rallies, 
salons, and theaters. Ard they may some- 
times also furnish or educate a small part of 
the leadership to be mentioned below, 
though the history of the French and Rus- 
sian revolutions seems to indicate that that 
is true only for the early stages. But in pro- 
` pounding programs they stand largely alone, 
or at least in the forefront. 

A popular program does not by itself 
guarantee revolutionary success. It will not 
. even make people hopeful unless they also 
feel that someone whom they trust is going 
to lead them to the achievement of that pro- 
gram. That trusted leader must not only 
take the first step, must not only serve as 
the spearhead in the attack upon the exist- 
ing regime, but must also assume responsi- 
bility for the next step, should the first one 
succeed. Without such leaders, movements 
' that bade fair by glorious beginnings to be- 
come major revolutions ended with the first 
concessions to the revolutionaries. (Witness 
Lafayette embracing Louis Philippe on the 
balcony of the Hétel de Ville in 1830.) Thus 
leadership is another important factor in 
creating that kind oi hopefulness which 
makes for successful revolution. 

Leaders are themselves the result of 
many factors—social end biographical. Un- 
til the psychologists learn more about per- 
‘sonality and human motivation than they 
now know, the biographer must flounder 
around among many possible explanations 
—youthful frustration, Freudian complexes, 
social conditions, dominant thought pat- 
terns, adolescent imitation, “circulation of 
the élite,” etc.—in the endeavor to discover 
what makes leaders. Undoubtedly there are, 
here too, many economic factors at play, as 
` the Marxists would insist. But self-interest, 
which is not necessarily economic, is often 


counterbalanced by altruism; and both arè 
sometimes overshadowed by idealism. 

That conflict of motives helps fo explain 
why leaders of lower-class movements fre- 
quently come from the upper classes. The 
English Revolution, for example, had its 
Lord Fairfax; the French Revolution, La-: 
fayette, Mirabeau, and Talleyrand; the 
American Revolution, Washington and 
Lord Stirlmg; the Russian Revolution, 
Prince Lvov and Lenin. Although such 
upper-class leaders do not provide all lead- 
ership, they frequently provide so important 
a part that it is incorrect to say thatithey 
are only the exceptions that prove th rule. 
The exceptions are so many collectively and 
so important singly that they raise doubt as 
to whether any rule about the lower-class 
origin of leaders does in fact exist. 

Leaders are, of course, also created after 
the revolution has got well under way. If 
that were always and exclusively the case, 
we should have to conclude that leadership 
was neither logically concurrent with nor 
antecedent to revolution—in other words, 
that revolutions produced leaders rather 
than leaders revolutions. That leadership is 
logically concurrent with revolution, how- 
ever, can be argued from the fact that there 

-have been revolutions that failed because 
inter alia they had no adequate leadership. 
The revolutions of 1830 and 1848 provide 
good examples. To be sure, there have been 
incipient revolutionary movements that 
have failed to materialize despite conspicu- 
ous leadership. That was because the other 
causes of successful revolution were lacking. 
The careers of John Hus in the Bohemian 
religious movement of the fifteenth century, 
of Robespierre in the effort to achieve the 
Republic of Virtue during the French Ter- 
ror, and of General Robert E. Lee in the 
revolutionary attempt of the Confederate 
States of America illustrate that good lead- 
ership alone is an insufficient, though con- 
current, cause of revolution. What was 
missing to make the revolutionary causes 
in those cases insufficient for success? _ 

So far it has been argued that revolutions 
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eccur because of (1) a demand for change, 
which is itself the result of (a) widéspread 
provocation and (8) solidified public opin- 
ion; and (2) a hopefulness of change, which 
is itself the result of (a) a popular program 
and (b) trusted leadership. All these four 
factors, however, even when they act to- 
gether, cannot by themselves create revolu- 
tion. They are only the remote causes of rev- 
olution. There are several examples of popu- 
lar movement in which all four have been 
operative and yet successful revolutions 
have not occurred; or in which, if the initial 
revolutionary steps were taken, they failed 
to effect significant change, as in the case of 
the Hussite movement, the Republic of Vir- 
tue, and the Confederacy. 

Another most revealing example here is 
the Revolution of 1905 in Russia. In that 
instance nearly the same causes operated as 
in x917. The provocations were remarkably 
similar in 1905 and in 1917; the same parties 
existed in 1905 and promoted nearly as high 
a degree of solidified public opinion as in 
1917; they had the same programs——Consti- 
tutional, Revolutionary Socialist, Men- 
shevik, and Bolshevik. They had the same 

.leaders—Milyukov, Kerensky, Trotsky, 
Lenin. Yet the revolution failed in 1905 and 
succeeded in 1917. Why? 

The answer leads to the last and the most 
impdértant of the five causes of revolution 
under discussion—the weakness of ihe con- 
servative forces. This is the necessary imme- 
diate cause of revolution. Despite the univer- 
sal demand for revolutionary change, de- 
spite intense hopefulness of success, unless 
those who wish to maintain the status quo 
are so weak that they cannot maintain 
themselves, there is little likelihood of a suc- 
cessful revolution. That is why the many 
revolutionary outbreaks-against Louis XV 
of France failed but one finally succeeded 
against Louis XVI in 1789. Louis XV had 
the support c of the army, the clergy, a and a 
great number of the nobility and therefore 
was able to maintain himself against prac- 
tically the same kind of revolutionary spirit 
as that of 1789. But in 1789 Louis XVI 


could not count on a unified army, clergy, 
or nobility and, as a consequence, was 
obliged to yield to a revolutionary spirit 
that differed, if at all, in degree rather than 
in kind. In 1848, because Prussia was on the 
side of the conservative forces, the revolu- 
tion in Germany failed. But in 1866, because 
Prussia was on the side of the revolutionary 
forces, the unification of Germany was ef- 
fected. In 1848-49, likewise, Russia was on 
the side of Austria and so Hungary could 
not establish her independence. But seventy 
years later foreign intervention was on the 
side of Hungary and she could do so. In 1905 
the Russian army and the Russian aristoc- 
racy were firm, and the revolution failed. 
But in 1917, because the army and the aris- 
tocracy were disrupted, the Russian Revo- 
lution succeeded. 

As these illustrations show, many factors 
help to create conservative weakness. The 
decisive factor may be conflict within one 
of the conservative classes or disagreement 
among them. (In the French Revolution, 


for example, not only were the clergy and . 


the nobility divided within themselves, but 


the nobility also were in conflict with the 
king.) Or it may be the disaffection of the 
army, as was true of both the French and 
the Russian revolutions. Or it may be a 


shift in international alliance (which would ' 


explain why the so-called Holy Alliance, 
despite its success in suppressing revolution 
before 1830, failed in the Greek War of In- 
dependence and the French and Belgian 
revolutions of 1830). Poverty, inflation, and 
bankruptcy, corruption and treachery, mili- 
tary reversal or diplomatic defeat, are also 
obvious factors contributing to the weakness 
of governments and dominant classes. These 
factors (often, as was pointed out above, 
economic in nature) are usually the y the same as 
‘those That created the provocations necessary 
toward a demand for revolution. 

Whatever the factors contributing to 
their weakness, where the conservative 
groups are weak, revolution is likely to suc- 
ceed. That is almost a truism. It is a part of 
the definition of revolution—as the imme- 
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diate cause always is of its result. It is al- 
most tantamount to saying that, if the revo- 
lutionaries are strong enough, there will be 
a revolution, and, if they are weak enough, 
there will not be a revolution: But it is not 
quite the same. The weakness of the con- 
servatives is not necessarily due to the 
strength of the revolutionaries. A good ex- 
ample of that is again the history of the rev- 
olutionary movement in Russia. What ef- 
fected that revolution was not so much that 
the revolutionaries got*«stronger as it was 
that the conservatives got weaker as time 
went on. That difference is important. Ii it 
were not so, the four factors explained above 
would by themselves be sufficient as causes 
of revolution, since they would show why 
revolutionaries grow stronger. But the fact 
has’ been illustrated time and again that, 
until the dominant groups become weak, 
the rising or ascendant groups cannot oust 
them. 

Lenin himself recognized that fact. All 
that has been said above in analyzing the 


five causes of revolution is well summed up: 


(except for the emphasis on “classes”) in a 
.Statement attributed to him: “A revolution 
occurs when the upper class cannot and the 
lower class will not continue the old sys- 
tem" (Meusel, loc. cit., p. 368). The four re- 
mote causes of revolution, here divided into 


< groups" (those who are rising to p 


the two categories demand and hopeful 
ness, explain why the so-called “ascendant 
er and 
wish to overthrow the status quo) are not 
willing to preserve the existing regime. The 
fifth (the immediate), cause indicates why 


. the dominant groups are not able to preserve 


the existing regime. 

The identification of the immediate 
cause—that is, the occasion—of any par- 
ticular revolution thus becomes simple. It 
is that event which demonstrates clearly 
that the conservative forces are no longer 
able to resist the revolutionary tide. It was 
the absence of such an occasion that made 
revolution impossible in the Western na- 
tions during the depression of 1929-37, 
though there were provocations, solidified 
public opinion, programs, and potential 
leadership aplenty. And, because conserva- 
tive middle-class groups were weakened by 
military defeat, inflation, international hu- 
miliation, and other contributing factors, 
revolution (or, if you like, counterrevolu- 
tion) came to Germany at the moment that 
control passed to popular leaders who of- 
fered a program sufficiently attractive to 
win à public already provoked toward so- 


lidified action by the same contributing - 


factors. . 
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VERTICAL SOCIAL MOBILITY IN COMMUNIST SOCIETY 
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ABSTRACT 


The Russian Revolution is a four-phase process. The phases are distinguished by varying criteria of. 
social prestige and by significant change in the composition and ranking of social groups. The critical years 
which separate the phases are 1921, 1929, and 1934. As the result of the social process belonging to the 
fourth phase, Russia, on the eve of the second World War, was once more a stratified society consisting of a 
ruling élite, the Nonparty Bolsheviks, the “‘toilers,” and the paupers. Membership in these groups displays 


the tendency to become hereditary. 


I 


One of the most conspicuous aspects of a 
great revolution is an increase both in in- 
tensity and in velocity of vertical social 
mobility. Persons who were omnipotent 
ministers of a monarch suddenly find them- 
selves in jail, and former convicts ascend to 
the summits of political power. Persons and 
families who have enjoyed high income be- 
come paupers or penniless exiles; persons 
and families with vague economic status 
start enjoying the luxuries available. Once 
highly estimated interpreters of “official 
truth"* are now ridiculed, and their posi- 
tions are taken by persons who, before the 
revolution, were considered absurd dream- 
ers or prophets of a utopia never to be 
realized. 

Vegtical social mobility may also be in- 
tense and rapid outside revolutionary peri- 
ods, but then individuals only, not groups, 
are involved. In the case of a revolution, 
groups, as such, move up and down the so- 
cial ladder, owing to the revolutionary re- 
Scaling of values. Outside revolutionary 
situations, vertical social mobility may be 
compared with the up-and-down move- 
ment of individuals within a building: these 
use the staircase and move but slowly, 


1 On vertical social mobility in the course of revo- 
lutions see P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility (1927), 
pp. 143 ff., 466 f., 481 £., and Man and Society in 
Calamity (1943), pp. 111-16. 


2 On official truth see my papers, “Die offizielle 
Wahrheit,” Archiv für Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
philosophie, Vol. XVIII (1925), and “Cultural Order 
in Liberal, Communist and Fascist Society," Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Review, IV (1943), 63 ff. 


those take local elevators, and still others 
use express elevators; they interchange 
their position, but the positions continue 
to form a stable system. In the course of a 
revolution the very building is dislocated, 
whole stories crumble down, and other 
stories are miraculously lifted up. This 
process of dislocation and reconstruction 
may assume different rhythms. History 
knows many revolutions rather of the coup 
détail type, where dislocation and recon- 
struction took place uno actu; such revolu- 
tions may be classified as one-phase proc- 
esses. More common and conspicuous have 
been revolutions in which the primary proc- 
ess of dislocation and reconstruction was 
superseded by another one, in the opposite 
direction, partly restoring the old system of 
values and even personal statuses within 
it; these are two-phase revolutions. But 
there may be more complex revolutions in 
the course of which the trend reverses more 
than once, so that they form a three- or a 
four-phase process. To this class belongs 
the Russian Revolution of 1917, to which 
this paper is devoted.3 

For the description of vertical social 
mobility in the course of the Russian Revo- 
lution the following definitions and propo- . 
sitions will be used: (x) A social class is a 

3 The significance of the phase concept in the 


study of social phenomena is stressed by P. A. 
Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (1941), IV, 


.389 ff. The failure to understand that revolution is 


not necessarily a two-phase process is the major 
shortcoming of Crane Brinton’s Anatomy of Revolu- 
tion (1938), where the whole perspective of the © 
Russian Revolution is vitiated by its subsumption 
under the two-phase scheme. 
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horizontal stratum of an allinclusive so- 
ciety the members of which meet one an- 
other on equal terms and look on outsiders 
as being persons of "higher" or “lower” 
status.* (2) The criteria on which the hori- 


zontal stratification of individuals depends. 


vary in time and space. In each society defi- 
nite criteria of social prestige are acknowl- 
edged and are ascribed different coefficients, 
so that the final judgment of a person's so- 
cial status may be conceived as the solution 
of a specific “social equation." (3) In each 
society the individual classes are ascribed 
different functions relating to political, 
economic, and cultural activities; the differ- 
ence may be qualitative or quantitative. 
(4) Though, as a rule, members of the same 
social class easily associate (enter the spe- 
cific relationship of "being acquainted") 
and intermarry, vertical barriers within a 
social class sometimes exist. In such cases 
equality within the same class is still recog- 
nized, so that an eventual shift from one 
section to another is not considered promo- 

“tion or demotion; but no social intercourse 
on friendly terms is permitted, or at least 
it is met with strong disapproval. 


II 


Officially, pre-revolutionary Russia was 
an “estate society"—in other words, a mod- 
ification of caste society in which the social 
equation depended on birth. There were 

. Such estates as clergy, nobility, merchants- 
burghers, and peasants; but the basic es- 
tates were split into a number of subdivi- 
sions, the lines of demarcation lacked any 
precision, numerous groups were present 
which could not be located in the official 
scheme, and, finally, it was almost impos- 
sible to formulate the specific rights and 
duties of the members of the individual 
groups. In actuality, pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia was already a “class society" in the same 
meaning as the Western societies are, with 
some survivals of the earlier caste system, 
but perhaps not so strong and conspicuous 


4 This is an adaptation of M. Ginsberg’s and of 
R. Sutherland's and Woodworth's well-known defi- 
nitions. * x 


as in Germany or, Austro-Hungary. Five 
main social classes formed that sogiety. 

.I. The first, the upper class, centered 
around the imperial court and consisted of 
the higher bureaucracy, high-ranking mili- 
tary men (especially of the Imperial Guard), 
the bigher clergy, and that part of the nobil- 
ity which had preserved wealth, especially 
in the form of landed estates. With some 
qualifcation, highly successful professional 
men, businessmen, and artists could be 
considered as also belonging to this class. 
In contrast with a consistently "capitalist" 
society, wealth and income were not the 
only criteria of upper-class position; being 
born in the class was at least as important 
and usually was conducive to fair advance 
within the bureaucracy or the military ma- 
chine. Fine education was.a necessary req- 
uisite (among other things, command of at 
least one foreign language, usually French). 
The caste-for-class compensation phenom- 
enon was well known: members of impov- 
erished noble families married "bourgeois" 
heiresses and thus preserved their social 
status. But members of impoverished noble 
families who failed in bureaucracy or the 
army eventually lost their status. i 

2. The second, the upper middle class, 
comprised the middle grades of bureauc- 
racy, the remainder of the military and pro- 
fessional men, part of the clergy and®busi- 
nessmen, and the owners of smaller estates. 
Once more, education was a necessary cri-. 
terion, but it did not have to be so refined 
as that of the upper class. High-school edu- 
cation was sufficient, and, although knowl- 
edge of foreign language was widespread, 
it was not a prerequisite. Together with the 
upper class, this class could be opposed to 
the rest of the population as “educated 
people” to “plain people.” The two classes 
consisted of men permeated with the Petri- 
nian civilization, a merger-of old Russia 
with Western Europe; whereas the “plain 
people” continued living within the pre- 
Petrinian civilization, being only superfi- 
cially influenced by the West. 

Within the upper middle class a vertical 
barrier of the type discussed in our first sec- 
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fion was present: the bureaucracy and the 
military men were frequently opposed as 
“the state" to *society,"5 represented pri- 
marily by the professional men, whereas the 


landed gentry and the businessmen were. 


divided between the two compartments ac- 
cording to their personal preference In 
the pre-revolutionary assessment of social 
forces, the former section of this class be- 
longed to the same camp as the upper class, 
and the latter considered itself as supplying 
a natural leadership to the “plain people." 

3. The third, the lower middle class, was 
predominantly urban and was separated 
from the preceding group on the basis of 
lower income or lower education or, more 
exactly, by a lack of contamination by the 
Petrinian civilization. Artisans, small shop- 
keepers, the rural clergymen, persons oc- 
cupying the lowest ranks in the bureauc- 
racy, and the so-called "semi-intellectuals"$ 
formed this class. A vertical barrier similar 
to that just mentioned existed here also. 

4. The fourth class comprised the great 
mass of the peasants.’ At about the time of 
the revolution a substantial differentiation 


within the group existed: three levels— ' 


rich, medium, and poor—were commonly 
recognized, the first hiring labor to help till 
their allotments, the third being compelled 
to spend a large part of their time as hired 
workers on the landlords’ or the rich peas- 
ants' fields, and the second being in the 


5 The opposition of state and society (Staat und 
Gesellschaft) was taken over by Russian intellectuals 
from the works of two outstanding German scien- 
tists, R. Gneist and L. von Stein. The famous Zemst- 
vos were considered agencies of the society, not of 
the state. 


$Semi-intellectuals are persons who have re- 
ceived some training, usually technical, and who 
carry out auxiliary functions in the administration, 


- business, or the professions. 


7 Agrarian communities, and not individual 
peasants, owned the land. This collective ownership 
was combined with individual cultivation of the 
allotments. On these agrarian communities and, in 


general, the history of agrarian relations in Russia 


under the Revolution see my paper on “Structural 
Changes in Rural Russia," Rural Sociology, XXI 
(1937), 10 ff. 


state of economic equilibrium, hiring no 
workers and looking for no jobs. With 
Stolypin's agrarian reform, the dissolution 
of the agrarian communities began, and the 
rich and medium-level peasants enriched 
themselves, whereas the poorer ones were 
driven toward the status of proletarians. 
5. The fifth, the proletariat, predominant- 
ly urban, was, in Russian society, a relative- 
ly new phenomenon.? Though young, this 
class was well differentiated: the social dis- 
tance between the skilled labor of older in- 
dustrial centers, such as St. Petersburg, and 
the unskilled labor of the new centers was 
large. The higher strata of the class were 
receptive to the propaganda of the revolu- 
tionary leadership evolving from the society 
sector of the middle class and were at least 
"class-conscious" as the proletariat in 
advanced industrial societies. However, the 
class was considered inferior to that of the 
peasants. Sending a member of a peasant 
family to the town to become a factory 
worker was regarded as a disgrace to which 
a family resigned itself only if no other solu- 
tion of its economic problems was available. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to give an 
exact quantitative distribution of the popu- 
lation among the classes. Since the peasant 
class almost coincided with the rural popu- 
lation, on the eve of the Revolution about 
82 per cent of the population must have be- 
longed to it. The proletariat made up no 
more than 7 per cent of the population. As 
everywhere, the upper class was very small, 
comprising, together with the upper and 
lower middle classes, about rr per cent of 
the population. The exiguity of the middle 
class, as compared with such a “bourgeois” 
country as France, was striking. But the 
Structure just described was highly dynam- 
ic: mighty social processes were running in 
the nation, dislocating the peasant class, 


8 Prime minister of Russia from 1906 to 1911. 


3 On the rise of the Russian proletariat see A. G. 
Rashin, The Origin: of the Industrial Proletariat 
(1940). (In Russian.) On the state of Russian work- 
ers before and after the Revolution see M. Gordon, 
Workers before and after Lenin (1941), and L. E. 

«Hubbard, Soviet Labor and Industry (1942). 
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undermining the upper class, and giving in- 
creased importance to the middle classes 
and the proletariat. 


i IH 


The February Revolution of 1917? gave 
rise to a social order waich was not given 
time to crystallize, since it was once more 
: overthrown by the October Revolution of 
the same year. Tentatively, it may be said 
that the February Revolution lifted to the 


highest level the "society sector" of the 


former middle classes and ascribed highest 
prestige value to the former participation in 
the revolutionary movement instead of to 
birth, wealth, or participatiion in the im- 
perial government. But the prestige of edu- 
‘cation remained intact, and no immediate 
change in the respective positions of “edu- 
cated people" and "plain people" followed. 
_ The October Revolution was tantamount 

to a complete re-evaluation of the criteria of 
social prestige. The nationalization of land, 
trade, and industry and the socialization of 
the professions resulted in the abolition of 
wealth and income as criteria of prestige; 
moreover, the fact of having previously be- 
longed to one of the economically privileged 
groups, beginning with the lower middle 
''class, became a symptom for negative rat- 

ing. Within the symptom of participation 
. In the revolutionary movement, a discrimi- 

nation was introduced: only participation 
‘in the ranks of the victors, the Communist 
party, was deemed of positive value; par- 

ticipation in the. antagonistic groups be- 

came another negative value.” Education 


10 The terms “February Revolution” and “Octo- 
ber Revolution” are used in Russia to designate, 
respectively, the overtkrow of the imperial and of the 
provisional governments, ir. terms of the Old Calen- 
dar then in force. 


On the socialization of the activities of the 
‚professional men and its fluctuations in the course 
of the Revolution see my paper, “Business and the 
Professions in Liberal, Fascist and Communist 
Society,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV 
(1949), 863 ff. 


12 The earlier participation in political life on the 
"wrong" side could be made up by timely joining 


the bandwagon (late in 1917 or early in 1918). . 


was now a symptom of dubious and rather 
negative value; more often than pot it was 
considered as circumstantial evidence for 
"bourgeois" mentality. 

The impact of this rescaling of values on 
the individual groups was tremendous. The 
former upper class, the state sector of the 
upper and lower middle classes, and -the 
bulk of the society sectors of these classes 
fell to the very bottom of the social pyra- 
mid. The proletariat exchanged positions 
with the peasant class; it was proclaimed 
to be the privileged class of the new society 
and was reinforced by quite a few former 
artisans and intellectuals, but it lost a sub- 
stantial contingent through migration to 
the countryside. A new upper class arose, 
centered around some subgroups within the 
society sector of the former upper and lower 
middle classes. Thus, the first socialist so- 
ciety, the child of war communism, was 
born. It consisted of the following four 
classes: 

1. The upper class, comprising the upper 
level of the Communist party machine, a 
few “fellow-travelers” originating from the 
society sector of the former middle class, 
especially from the semi-intellectuals, and 
a few recruits selected from the peasantry 
and the proletariat. The class received the 
highest social prestige, the totality of politi- 
cal power, and the highest income póssible 
in à society where the Communist creed 
officially became paramount. Obviously, it 
was not granted ownership of the means of 
production, but actual management of ihe 
industrial equipment of the country and in- 
direct management of its agricultural equip- 
ment became its social function as well as 
did leadership in cultural activity. 

2. The proletariat, consisting of “workers 
and employees," naturally of the state only, 
since no private bureaucracy could survive 
the wholesale nationalization of the means 
of production. A large part of the former 
proletarians, in addition to some former 


‘intellectuals and semi-intellectuals, formed 


it. High social prestige was officially as- 
cribed to it, but it did not participate in 
political power, and the income of its mem- 
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gers was on the survival level. Within the 
class the tendency was toward equalization: 
the sam@ labor code regulated the status,of 
workers and employees,’ and the differen- 
tial between highest and lowest wages 
tended to disappear. When, because of the 
desperate food situation, the system of 
rationing had to be introduced, higher 
rations were awarded to manual than to 
intellectual workers." 

3. The peasant class, formed out of the 
former peasantry plus refugees from the 
cities, proletarians, and even intellectuals." 
The division within the class created by the 
Stolypin reform was abolished, and all the 
peasants returned to the traditional agrari- 
an community structure. Within the class 
the trend was toward equalization. In 1918- 
19 a wholesale redistribution of land took 
place within the individual communities in- 
creased by the nationalized estates and, in 
Some districts, was repeated each subse- 
quent year. Obviously, the rich lost and the 
poor gained. To the thus unified class, the 
actual monopoly of the means of agricul- 
tural production was ascribed, but the in- 
dividual members were denied the right to 
dispose of their shares,“ and the agrarian 


communities were limited in their rights . 


through the overlordship of the new upper 
class. When the urban-rural migration of 
the enrly revolutionary years was termi- 
nated, membership in the class returned to 
the hereditary types: in the future, he and 
only he was to be a member who was born 
in a peasant family. 

4. The class of the disenfranchised, thus 
called because. its members were deprived 


13 T'he main difference was that workers had to 
work eight hours a day and employees only six. 


14 Toward the end of the period a remarkable 
reversal of this particular trend took place: in 1920, 
authors and scientists were granted the highest ra- 
tions available. 


15 Trying to escape hunger death. 


16 The individual members could neither sell their 
allotments, lease them, nor hire wórkers. The famous 
socialist revolutionary principle was in force: land 
ought to be possessed by those who till it with their 
own hands. 


of the right to participate in elections. To 
this class belonged the members of the 
former upper and upper and lower middle 
classes who did not secure positions within 
the new upper class, the proletariat, or the 


peasantry. The status of the members was 


approximately the lowest in the caste so- 
ciety. Only the lowest social functions, pri- 
marily manual work, were considered , be- 
coming for them.. When distributing goods 
according to the ration-card system, the 
government either ignored them or gave 
them an infinitesimal share. Whether the 
status was hereditary was not quite clear, 
and, since the order existed for a few years 
only, the problem never was finally solved. 

Once more only approximate quantifica- 
tion is possible. The peasant class some- 
what increased in size and formed about 85 
per cent of the whole." The new upper 


. class was as small as that of imperial Russia. . 


Perhaps 3 per cent of the population ‘were 
disenfranchised, :? and 12 per cent belonged 
to the proletariat, comprising not only the 
manual workers but also tite new bureauc- 
racy, minus its top level. 


IV 


'The social structure just described was 
short lived, since, in March, 1921, a drastic - 
reversal of the trend took place: the New 
Economic Policy (N.E.P.) was inaugurated, 
based on Lenin's recognition of serious 
blunders and especially of the detrimental 
overspeed of social change under war com- 
munism. Under the N.E.P. the following 
trends could be observed relating to vertical 
social mobility. 

r. The new upper class of the war com- 
munism period did not disappear, but, in 
addition to it, another group emerged at the 
` 11 For the population figures of Russia and the 
distribution between urban and rural areas see my 


paper, “The Population of Soviet Russia,” Rural 
Sociology, IV (1940), 303 ff. 


18 Up to 1922 no électoral statistics were pub- 
lished. In 1922 the proportions of the disenfran- 
chised in the countryside fluctuated between 1 and 
7 per cent (see Vlasi Sovietov, June-July, 1922 
[In Russian.]). In towns and cities it was obviously 
much higher. e 
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top of the social pyramid. These were the 
“nepmen,” or the individuals who had to 
manage “the private sector of economics” 
(i.e., those industrial and commercial enter- 
prises which were “denationalized” and 
either returned to their former owners or 
leased to persons who were willing and able 
to operate them).? The creation of this 
"private sector" was full of implications: 
once more, income started playing a signifi- 
cant part in social classification, and, since 
part of the enterprises Were returned to their 
former owners, birth, not in the meaning of 
titles of nobility but in the "bourgeois" 
meaning of having been born in a well-to-do 
family, also resumed playing its part. Fur- 
thermore, education resumed its role in so- 
cial classification. 

The nepmen were not, however, simply 
introduced into the upper class. Under the 
N.E.P. an almost insurmountable barrier 
existed between the two sectors of the upper 
class, one forming the summit of the politi- 
ca] machinery, the other the economic top 
of the structure. Members of the latter en- 
joyed. higher income, but members of the 
former drew high prestige from their loca- 
tion in the immediate vicinity of the power 


center. The two criteria of social prestige . 


were ascribed approximately the same val- 
ue, but it was understood that the two 
groups could not merge: one had to be 
.either a member of the ruling élite or a 
member of the “Soviet bourgeoisie.” To 
make the situation clear, the nepmen were 
disenfranchised, so that they could not par- 
‘ticipate in the determination of policy. 
Part of the nepmen belonged to the 
former "bourgeoisie" and had spent the 
years of war communism as outcasts, in con- 
ditions of incredible hardship; another part 
were men who, during the previous period, 
“had contributed to the survival of society by 
carrying out the illegal function of “bag- 
bearers";? a small percentage came from 


19 See my paper, “Staatseigentum und Privat- 
eigentum in Sowjetrussland,” Archiv fiir civilistische 
Praxis, Vol. VII (new ser., 1927). 


- 2 Bagbearers were individuals who, under war 
communism, performed the then ilegal, but-essen- 


B 


the workers’ and the peasants’ classes, b$ 
means of natural selection, on thg basis of 
that spirit of enterprise and optimism which 
is essential for business in conditions of 
“primary capitalist accumulation.” For the 
latter groups the N.E.P. signified the op- 
portunity to climb rapidly up the social lad- 


der. For those who came from the group of. 


the disenfranchised, the N.E.P. was tanta- 
mount to return to the status lost in the be- 
ginning of the revolution. 

2. Owing to the revival of industry, a 
slight backward movement from the peas- 
ant class into that of the workers took 
place, which meant, in the new social setup, 
an ascending social movement. Within each 
of the two classes the trend reversed from 
equalization to differentiation. To the work- 
ers and employees, wages once more were 
paid according to services rendered, and 
intellectual work was now considered to 
be of higher service than manual. Among 
the peasant class, differentiation advanced 
rapidly owing to the permission to rent- 
lease land and to hire agricultural work- 
ers. A group of rich peasants, now called 
“kulaks,”* emerged; but, at the same time 
and at the opposite end of the social ladder, 
a group of poor peasants reappeared— 
marginal men earning their life as farm 
hands. The process was so quick that one 
cannot but suspect that, during the pteced- 


tial, social function of trade; they bartered old 
furniture, clothes, dishes, etc., acquired from starv- 
ing "ex-bourgeois" for bread, meat, or butter in the 
countryside. For transportation they could use 
nothing but big bags, which they carried on their 
shoulders. When caught, they often were executed; 
naturally, they charged their customers from 5oo to 
1,000 per cent profit. 


a “Kulak” literally means “fist.” In pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia the term was used to designate a 
subgroup among the rich peasants, namely, those 
who recklessly abused their economic superiority, 
often in the form of usury. After the Revolution 
the term was officially used to designate ail the rich 
peasants; the purpose of the change was to exploit 
the hostile attitudes evoked by the term and to 
orientate them toward the rich peasants in their 
totality. (Great skill in the manipulation of symbols 
is one of the characteristics of the Communist 
regime.) 


a 
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hg period, equalization had not been so 
completegas it officially seemed to be. From 
among the rich peasants of the imperial 
period, probably quite a few succeeded in 
preserving at least part of their wealth in 
the form of cattle and machinery. Other in- 
dividuals had performed the miracle of 
"primary capitalist accumulation" in con- 
ditions where accumulation of wealth was 
considered an antisocial act. Now that dif- 
ferentials in wealth were legalized, the hid- 
den differentiation of the previous period 
became open. 

The higher level within the peasant class 
displayed the tendency to restore landlord- 
ship destroyed by the first agrarian revolu- 
tion. There were peasants who tilled hun- 
dreds of acres and possessed thousands of 
domestic animals. These rich peasants, the 
rural counterpart of the nepmen, had some 
trouble with the local authorities. However, 
some of them invented an ingenious tech- 
nique to overcome the difficulty. Taking 
only a small allotment in the mir, a rich 
peasant pretended to be a pauper and, off- 
cially, was hired by a real pauper as his 
hand; the contract was registered in the 
local soviet and gave to the rich man the 
desired status of a pauper; this made him an 


: acceptable candidate for official positions. 


Using his actual influence in the village, 


often Bribing the members of the local party | 


cell, he managed to be elected chairman 
of the local soviet; as such he was able 
to report himself as a man absolutely de- 


prived of means and therefore not subject’ 


to taxation, which, in the higher brackets, 
was heavy. On the other hand, the real 
pauper whose “hand” the rich man officially 
was, was instructed to hire workers and to 
rent land; he appeared to be a little capital- 
ist and was disenfranchised, which did not 
worry him, since the rich man provided for 
his livelihood. All these manipulations were 
possible only on the basis of the strong com- 
munity ties which continued to prevail in 
rural districts and of strong and corporate 
opposition to the Communist ideas.. 

3. The class of disenfranchised did not 
disappear but decreased numerically, hav- 


ing lost quite a few members to the new 
upper class. Moreover, the treatment of the 
members of this class was more lenient than 
during the former period, and the hereditary 
character of the group was not emphasized. 
On December 17, 1926, a census took’ 
place in Russia. On the basis of this census 
the following percentage distribution of the 
social groups was computed by the Com- 
munist leaders: workers and employees, 17; 
peasants, without the kulaks, 76; nepmen 
and kulaks, 4.5; others (mainly the disen- 
franchised), 2.5. The group distribution of 
the census does not completely coincide 
with that in the text; especially, it does not 


, help in establishing the size of the upper 


class. The numerical predominance of the 
peasant class continued to be striking. 
Near the end of the period very interest- 
ing trends appeared in the social structure 
of Russia, and it may be assumed that ap- 
prehension by the ruling group in the face 
of such trends was one of the main reasons 
for the abolition of the N.E.P. and the shift 
to the Second Socialist Offensive. Within 
the ruling group of the upper class, those 
Communists who were intrusted with the 
management of the collective sector (the 
“red directors") separated themselves from 
the rest of the group. Moreover, these “red 
directors," the nepmen, and the kulaks dis- 
played the tendency to merge into a new 
upper class imbued with “petty bourgeois. 


. mentality” (preferring stable order to any 


kind of revolutionary struggle). The process 
was especially manifest in the changing 
mentality of the students who, under the 
N.E.P., were recruited mainly among the 
sons and daughters of the new upper class 
and the kulaks. To the consternation of the 
rulers, the students preferred idealistic phi- 
losophers and writers to Marx and liked 
symbols of “petty bourgeois" society, such 
as flowers on the balconies, neat dress, use- 


: less bric-a-brac in their rooms, and the like. 


. According to the Marxist doctrine, the 
political structure is merely a superstruc- 
ture on the economic substructure of so- 
ciety. The processes just mentioned were 
interpreted a$ unavoidable manifestations 
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of the “social order of production" existing 
under the N.E.P. and as precursors of a 
forthcoming revolution which was to trans- 
fer political power from the ruling group 
(the Communists) to the emerging upper 


class." Such a development could not be. 


: permitted, and the aboli-ion of the N.E.P., 
despite its economic success, was indicated 
as the only means of preventing the catas- 
trophe. 

V 

The years 1928-29 witnessed, therefore, 
another reversal of the trend in vertical so- 
cial mobility—a reversal as drastic as that 
of 1921. The nepmen class was destroyed 
through confiscatory taxation, open con- 
fiscation ‘or deportation, and sometimes 
execution of its members for actual or al- 
leged offenses. Those who were not physical- 
ly exterminated were deprived of their high 
social status and returned to the bottom. 

Within the workers and-employees class, 
equalization was once more the rule, with 
some advantage in favor of manual labor. 
Wage differentials were not entirely abol- 
ished, but, owing to the scarcity of the 
means of consumption, the ration-card sys- 

. tem was restored, with the accentuation of 
the “class aspect,” i.e., of privileges in favor 
of manual labor. A complicated system of 
“closed co-operatives” granting their mem- 
bers advantages in the acquisition of food 
and other necessities of life was used to em- 
phasize still more the privileges. As in the 
first phase of the revolution, education was 
rather a negative than a positive symptom 
in social classification. 

Within the peasant class one of the most 
reckless ‘‘social executions” known to his- 
tory took place: overnight, the kulaks s 
were deprived: of their belongings, movable 


22 The danger of “counterrevolution” was recog- 
nized in Kamenev's speech at the fourteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of Russia (/zvestia, 
1925, No. 296). 


23 Quite a few middle-class peasants were treated 
the same way by overzealous local functionaries. At 
least five million persons were involved in the social 

execution officially called *the liquidation of the 
kulak class.” . 


and immovable, and reduced to the state of 
paupers. Within the rest of the clpss a line 
was drawn separating the relatively privi- 
leged “‘collectivized” peasants, from the 
uaderprivileged "individual" ones. 

Toward the end of the period the leaders 
proclaimed that social classes had been abol- 
ished and that classless society had emerged. 
A symptomatic discussion took place among 
leading Soviet jurists: some among them 
asserted that, now, the withering-away of 
the state and law, foreseen by Marx, could 
and ought to begin.^ 

Actually, Russia was as far from the so- 
cial ideal of Marxism as she ever had been. 
The social structure was this: The top level 
was occupied by tlie political sector of the 
former period, the economic having been 
destroyed. Once more, the political leader- 
ship was very similar to a class, indeed, 
since it disposed directly of all means of 
production in industry and, indirectly, in 
agriculture; its standard of life was substan- 
tially higher than that of any other social 
stratum, though no ostentation was pos- 
sible, since it would have contradicted the 
official achievement of classless society; 
though the group was not hereditary, mem- 
bership depended, as a rule, on the histori- 
cal fact of having been among the followers 
of the Supreme Leader for a suffigiently 
long time.’ 

Immediately below came the labor class, 
including those intellectuals who did not 
rise to the upper class. They had to work 
hard with poor remuneration, but they still 
were better off than the peasants, since the 
tremendous momentum given to industry 
had abolished unemployment. However, 
those who did not comply with the regula- 
tions or who expressed doubts about the 
soundness of the official policy were dropped 
from this class and fell to the social bottom. 

Below the: workers were the peasants. 


24 See my paper, “‘Crisis in the Marxian Theory of 
Law,” New York University Law Quarterly Been 
1939, pp. 519 ff. 


25 This js a criterion corresponding to birth i in 
aristocratic societies. ` j 
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Afnong them the collectivized formed a . 
relatively ‘privileged group in that corn 


levies were a little lighter in collective than 
in individual farms, and improved machin- 
ery, fertilizers, selected seed, and the like, 
were distributed exclusively among the col- 


' lective farms, in order to create an additien- 


al stimulus for joining them. The lower 


` group was that of the individual peasants. 


. 


'The society of the period of the Second So- 
cialist Offensive resembled that of imperial 
Russia in that two groups of peasants ex- 
isted, one. more and the other less favored 
by the government. However, the individu- 
al peasants of the years around 1930 were, 
actually, members of old fashioned mirs, 
whereas, around 1910, individual peasants 
were those who had separated their allot- 
ments from the mirs.. In both cases the un- 


derprivileged group was doomed to disap-. 


pear. 

Membership i in the two ines of peas- 
antry remained hereditary: he was a peasant 
and could earn his living by tilling land who 


was born a member of a peasant family. - 
Membership in the class could be forsaken. 


by migration to the city and enrolment into 


the labor class. This step was, in practice, 


. irreversible, since collective farms were not 


supposed to accept applicants for member- 
ship from the outside. 


. Finally, the social bottom was "occupied: 


by the disenfranchised or the outcasts. 
Numerically, the group was much larger 


- than under war communism. It was com- 


posed not only of the survivors of the upper 


classes of the old regime but also of survivors. 


from among the nepmen, ruined by the sec- 


‘ond wave of nationalizations, and of the ku- 


laks,ruined by wholesale collectivization. Ad- 


ditionally, the class was augmented by those’ 


` members of the labor class or of the peas- 


antry who made attempts to resist the offi- 
cial policy or who expressed opinions in- 
compatible with the official one. The status 
of the class was that of complete eee 


26 The role of the differential treatment as a 


stimulus to accelerate collectivization was often. 


recognized by the Soviet press (see, e.g. » Economi- 
cheskaya Zhizn, April 5, 1930). 
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tion of rights: dient Riad prohibi- 
tion from working in governmental shops, 
no ration cards, and no higher education for 
the children. This time the group was defi- 
nitely treated as a hereditary caste; very ` 
often inquiries were undertaken regarding 
the ancestry of the pupils of high schools 
and universities, and the establishment of 
the fact that, say, an aunt of the person in 
question had been a shopkeeper or the like 
was a sufficient reason for expulsion. 27 

According to Molofov, in 1934, the dis- 
tribution of the population among the - 
classes’ was: workers and employees, 28.1 
per cent; collectivized ‘peasants, 45.9 per 
cent; individual peasants, 22.5 per cent; 
kulaks, 0.1 per cent; others (mainly the dis- 
enfranchised), 3.4 per cent.^? As always, the 
upper ‘class was included in that of the 
workers and employees. Very. probably, the 
group of the disenfranchised was much larg- - 
er than stated. The part of the peasants had 
substantially decreased, owing to the in- 
dustrialization and rural-urban migration 
throughout the period. 


VI 


Like the First Socialist Society, the Sec- - 
ond was not given the opportunity to re- 
ceive a definitive shape, since, beginning 
with 1934, the social structure of Russia 
was submitted to another reconstruction. 


- through a process which might be called the 


“great retreat.” This time, in contrast with 
1921, neither the decision to proceed to a 
retreat nor its plan were published. But the 
facts speak for themselves. 

. First, the upper class which had ENE : 
as the result of the October Revolution, was. 
submitted to the ordeal of a wholesale 
purge.^? Firing squads terminated the lives 


2 See my paper, “Das Wahlrecht der Sowjet- 
union," Archiv des öffentlichen Rechts, XVI (new ser., 
1929), 93 ft. 

35 Sotsialisticheskoye Stroytelstovo (Moin; 1939), 
p. 16, (In Russian.) 


29 The purge was a case of the mebbis of 
revolutionary leaders, so conspicuous.in the French 
Revolution. The scope of the process is visible from 


-thefollowing facts. At the time of the Eighteenth 
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of quite a few persons who, in the course of 
the previous phases of the revolution, had 
been near the top. Others were demoted and 
allotted positions at thevery bottom. Vacant 
positions, naturally, were filled by individu- 
als emerging from other social strata. 

' Moreover, a new social class arose which, 
later on, was officially designated as “the 
Nonparty Bolsheviks.”3° Since it was as- 
signed a position immediately below the 
upper class and above any other social 
group, it can be compared with the middle 
class of capitalist society. The members of 
the new group were recruited mainly from 
"intellectual workers" of the previous peri- 
od, but quite a few manual workers, peas- 
ants, and especially cisenfranchised persons 
were permitted to join.* The main charac- 
teristic of the class is relatively high income 
in the form of salary for services, either in 
administration, in industry, or in activities 
which, in liberal society, are performed by 
professional men, such as doctors, authors, 
artists, lawyers, etc. Thus, income, as well 
as education, had become undisputed crite- 
ria of social prestige. But the class has not 
been granted participation in political deci- 
sions, which has remained the monopoly of 


Communist Party Congress (1939), only 20,000 
party members, out of 1,800,000, had belonged to 
the party in 1918. Then, the party numbered 260,- 
ooo, predominantly young men. Even admitting 
a high mortality among them, one cannot escape 
the conclusion that, in the course of the revolu- 
tionary years, by far the majority have lost their 
positions in the new upper class. 


3e This is a term introduced: by Stalin in May, 
1935, and heavily loaded with meaning. “Bolshev- 
ik" is the older designation of the ruling party; 
therefore, the term, taken at face value, is a typi- 
cal contradiction in cdjecio. The term designates a 
man who, though not a member of the party (of the 
only party permitted to exist), shares its ideals, 
serves them well, and consequently must be ranked 
approximately as high as a party member. 


3: The so-called "Stakhanov movement” was 
used as a device for selection. "Stakhanovists" 
are industrial and azricultural workers, who, fol- 
lowing the suit of the miner Stakhanov, have proved 
the ability to perform two, three, or more times 
more work than expectec according to the official 
* norms." ? . 


the upper class. It received, however, tfe 
function. of managing the indusgrial, com- 
mercial and cultural institutions of the 
country, according to the directions of the 
policy-making agencies consisting of upper- 
class men.? 

The line of demarcation between this 
class and the upper class is not sharp. No 
official or unofficial obstacle could prevent 
the members of the two groups from carry- 
ing on social intercourse. On the other hand, 
the two groups display the tendency to iso- 
late themselves from the rest of society and 
to secure their high social status to their 
children. Two devices are used: personal 
savings and the equipping of children for 
succession in the group functions. Saving 
and investing in state bonds is not only per- 
mitted but is socially commended; the 
bonds may be transmitted, through last 
wills or ab intestatu,33 to the children of the 
actual group members, thus securing them 
higher income and thereby enhanced social 
status. Another form of saving is that of 
acquiring buildings, both in cities and in the 
countryside. The law restricts each person 
to one house, but cases are reported in which 
this law has been evaded, with the approval 
of the government. 

On the other hand, the decree of October 
2, 1940, abolished free education in the up- 
per grades of high school and in institutions 
of higher learning. The fees are relatively 
high so that only members of the new élite 
can pay them. Since the managerial func- : 
tions of the new élite presuppose high-grade 
training, it is obvious that the new élite is 
creating a high barrier to protect their chil- 


3? Early in 1936 Buhkarin (executed in 1938, but 
then very influential) expressed the idea that the 
informal conventions of the most efficient Stak- 
hanovists with Stalin could evolve into a genuine 
Soviet democracy. In the course of one of these 
meetings, Stalin emphasized that earning high in- 
come was a socially commendable action. 


33 The institution of inheritance was abolished 
under war communism but was restored under 
the N.E.P., first with limitations as to the amount. 
In 1926 these limitations were dropped. This phase 
of the N.E.P. was not discontinued under the 
Second Socialist Offensive. 
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dren against too close competition on the 


part of the youth born in other classes.34 - 
The rise of the Nonparty Bolshevik class 
was one of the main social processes char- 
acterizing the period of the “great retreat” 
from wholesale communism. Another was 
the equalization of the classes of the werk- 
ers and the peasants which was officially 
performed by the Stalin Constitution: of 
1936.5 Within the class of workers an un- 
precedented differentiation of income levels 
has taken place. Within the peasant class 
the difference between the collectivized and 
individual peasants has lost its significance, 
since, in practice, almost all the homesteads 
have been collectivized.* But a significant 
change has taken place in the status of the 
collectivized peasant. He is now not only a 
member of a collective, in actuality, state, 
enterprise, but also an individual producer, 
since he is granted an individual allotment 
and some privately owned cattle. Mem- 
bership in the class is hereditary: he is a 
member of a collective farm who was born 
in a peasant family. However, the social sta- 
tus of a peasant may be exchanged for an- 
other one: he may be offered a position 
which makes him a member of the Non- 
party Bolshevik group or be transferred, 
horizontally, into the proletarian class; such 
a transfer may happen either on his initia- 


tive or on the basis of the law of October 2, 


34 Scholarships are granted to the ablest sons and 
daughters of families unable to pay the fees. Under 
similar conditions scholarships were abundant in 
imperial Russia. 


35 For the cause of this change see my paper, 
“The Soviet Constitution," Thought, XVI. (1940), 
633. 

36 According to the census of 1939, only 3,000,000 
peasants (including the members of the families) 
continued to exist outside the collective farms. Their 
allotments were very small, so that they did not till 
moré than 0.7 per cent of the arable surface of the 
U.S.S.R. 


37 On this basis a new process of differentiation ` 


has started within the peasants class. On the one 
hand, there are "rich" and "poor" kolkkozes. On 
the other hand, within the individual kolkhozes there 
are efficient and inefficient farmers who, before 
long, will be, respectively, rich or poor. 


1940, on the State Labor Reserve. No shift 
from the worker class to the peasant class is 
possible, but members of the class may be 
rewarded, for special services, by the trans- 
fer into the Nonparty Bolshevik group. 

In addition to this, a group has reap- 
peared which is more typical of “bourgeois” 
than of socialist society—that of the arti- 
sans. Membership in it is, in the majority of 
cases, derived from participation in the low- 
er middle class of the pre-revolutionary so- 
ciety, which, thus, reappears on the surface 
after twenty years of oblivion. The group is 
socially equal to those of the workers and , 
peasants. 

With the Stalin Constitution the group 
of the disenfranchised has officially ceased 
to exist. Unofficially, it continues to exist, 
since those members of this group who have 
not been permitted to join the Nonparty 
Bolshevik group are ascribed no social func- 
tion whatsoever, and, in a society where in- 
come is once more the main criterion of so- 
cial classification, they naturally continue to 
rest at the bottom of the social pyramid. 
However, the hereditary character of the 
class has been abolished: it has been explicitly 
stated that sons and daughters of the former 
kulaks, nepmen, and the like may receive 
higher education and be appointed to any 
position. Consequently, the group will dis- 
appear when the last individuals now be- 
longing to it die. 

To sum up the changes in the social struc- 
ture ‘that have taken shape under the 

“great retreat,” the following propositions 
may be formulated: 

1. On the eve of World War II, Russian 
society was once more a stratified society 
consisting of definite horizontal strata. 

2. The following criteria of social status 
were recognized: (a) the fact of durable and 
loyal participation in the ruling élite, espe- 
cially since Stalin’s final victory (1927); (b) 
higher education providing efficiency in 
those activities which are ascribed the high- 
est value by the ruling élite; and (c) income, 
without distinction of its sources. 

3. The social strata are: (a) the ruling 
élite plus a few fellow-travelers; (b) the 


à 
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Nonparty Bolsheviks; (c) the “toilers,” con- 
sisting of the workers and employees, the 
peasants and the artisans; and (d) the pau- 
_ pers, or the formerly disenfranchised. 

4. These groups are real social classes: 
membership in the peasant group is heredi- 
tary, and membership in the two upper 
groups displays the tendency to become he- 
reditary, with the possibility of partial re- 
juvenation through co-optation. Definite 
social functions are ascribed to the groups. 

s. Vertical social mobility is much less 
intense than it was ten years ago.39 Ascent 
depends on recognition of services by the 
. leading group. 

Approximate quantification is possible 
on the basis of statements made by Molotov 
in 1939% and on the findings of the census 
of January 17, 1939. In 1937 there were, in 
Russia, 1,751,000 “enterprise managers," 
250,000 engineers, 80,200 agronomists, 80,- 
ooo scientists, 159,000 actors and artists, 
297,000 journalists, 132,000 physicians, and 
46,000 judges and prosecutors—a total of 
2,800,000 persons in positions eligible for 
membership in the two upper classes. An 
additional 2,500,000 were found in the bu- 

,reaucracy. Assuming that their families con- 


38 In the opinion of A. Yugov (Russia's Economic 
Front for War and Peace [1942], pp. 228-20), the 
new upper group is not a definite class, since its 
members have no class aspirations, no class psy- 
chology, and no definite status in production. As 
Shown in the text, these statements do not corre- 


spond to facts; moreover, Yugov obviously uses the 


narrow Marxian concept of class. 


39Since 1933 the percentage of workers and 
workers’ children in institutions of higher learning 
has constantly decreased (50 per cent in 1933; 
38 per cent in 1938). Tke promotion of workers into 
administrative positions was stopped in the late 
thirties. Since then they have remained manual 
workers and are no longer advanced beyond the 
level of foremen. (See S. Schwarz, “Heads of 
Russian Factories,” Social Research, September, 
1942, p. 326.) 


4° These statements were probably made on the 
basis of the abortive census of 1937 the findings of 
which never were published. See Proceedings of the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
USSR (Moscow, 1939), pp. 309-18. (In Russiang 


sisted, on the average of four persons, the 
size of the two classes may havg been 20,- 
000,000, or 13 per cent of the population. 
This is, however, only a maximum: quite a 
few persons in the categories mentioned do 
not belong to the ruling or the Nonparty 
Bolshevik groups, their income being in- 
sufficient. The upper class has been ‘esti- 
mated to number 800,000-1,000,000 per- 
sons, with the middle class consisting, per- 
haps, of 8,000,000, or 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

In 1939 the number of peasants (both 
collectivized and individual) was found to 
be 78,600,000, or 46.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. This signified a very substantial de- 
crease both in absolute and in relative fig- 
ures aS compared with previous periods. 
The decline is confirmed by a substantial 
decrease of the number of homesteads: only 
20,000,000 were left, while almost 25,000,- 
ooo had existed in 1931. The explanation is 
obvious: the gigantic rural-urban migration 
continued throughout the period. 

The same year the number of workers 
and employees (including the members of. 
the families) was 84,300,000, or 49.3 per 
cent of the population. Since the upper 
classes statistically belong to this group, 
the actual size of the labor class must ap- 
proximate 44 per cent of the population. 
There are additionally 5,300,000, Ór 3 per 
cent, artisans. 

The number of “nontoilers” and persons 
of indeterminate occupation has appeared 
to be 1,200,000, or o.7 per cent of the popu- 
lation. This is probably the approximate 
size of the group of the formerly disenfran- 
chised. 

Such is the society which has evolved out 
of a quarter of a century of revolution. In 
this society, as in every post-revolutionary 
one, some elements of the ancien régime 
have been merged with elements directly 


4: Among the managers of enterprises, there were 
580,000 presidents of collective farms, 250,000 
Shop managers, and 60,000 restaurant and cafeteria 
managers. They hardly belong to the new middle 
class. 


* Yugov, op. cil., p. 228. 
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: ‘derived from the revolution, whereas still 


others may®be considered as social invention 
of the post-revolutionary period. Directly 


derived from the ancien regime is, in the- 


majority of cases, one's location in the peas- 
ant class and, perhaps, also in the artisan 
group. Directly derived from the revolution 


is one’s position in the ruling group. Owing | 
to post-revolutionary invention is one’s po- _ 


sition in the new middle class. However, the 
life-stories of the individuals belonging to 
this class are not uniform. For some, attain- 
ment of this status signifies" social ascent 
after lifelong (perhaps hereditary) member- 
ship in one of the lower groups. For others, 
the same fact means the termination of a 
turbulent career-line through vertical down- 
fall in the beginning of war communism, 


ascent under the. N.E.P., another downfall 


VERTICAL SOCÍAL MOBILITY IN COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


i 
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under the Second Socialist Offensive, and a 
second restoration of status under the 
“great retreat.” For still others, the situa- 
tion may be intermediary between the two. 
polar types. Membership i in the labor class 
is of diversified origin, persons of former 
bourgeois and of labor or peasant extraction `. 
being now mixed in that stratum. aet 
This post-revolutionary society is still in 
flux. Further changes are probable. But the ~ 
velocity of change has substantially de- 


' creased, and, for the individual, the chance " 


of gaining higher social status is no greater _ 
than in bourgeois society. Since rapid verti- 
cal mobility in social space is one of the best 
criteria of revolution, later historians will 
probably say that the Russian Revolution 


` as such lasted from 1917. to 1940. 
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COORDINATION OF FEDERAL STATISTICAL PROGRAMS 
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ABSTRACT 


A statistical system implies coherence among separate programs, attained by co-ordination. Oversimplifi- 
cations of the co-ordinating task, particularly in proposals for consolidations of agencies, result from failure to 
understand the relations between statistics and administration. The present statistical co-ordinating mecha- 
nism of the federal government and its two major functions—managerial control and program planning—are 
. described. Its place ir: the structure of government and its methods and procedures are indicated. 


A statistical system exists when coher- 
ence is established and maintained among 
the separate programs that compose it. 
Such coherence requires an item-to-item 
adjustment of each task and process to 
every other related task and process, wheth- 
er the relationship be one of conceptual 
congruity or one of consistency in opera- 
tional patterns and sequences. The process 
of attaining and maintaining this coherence 
is called ‘co-ordination.’ 

A federal statistical system is in the mak- 
ing, if it does not already exist in the United 
States. To interpret its character and to 
describe the co-ordinating mechanisms and 
procedures by which its coherence is gradual- 
ly becoming established are the objects of 
this paper. 


The complexities of the task of statistical 


co-ordination in the federal government are 
seldom understood. To most people the 
simple remedy for duplications, overlap- 
pings, and blind spots is to combine all 
activities within a single statistical organi- 
zation. The practical effect of this remedy 
would be to leave untouched the essential, 
detailed adjustmenis of which the process of 
co-ordination is made up, although the 
superimposition of new layers of authority 


1 Assistant director in charge of Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President. 


? Cf. Stuart A. Rice, "The Role and Manage- 
ment of the Federal Statistical System,” American 
Political Science Review, Vcl. XXXIV, No. 3 (June, 


1940). z 
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over existing organizations might serve to 
make the task more difficult.3 

This assertion is supported by the fact, 
well known to those familiar with federal 
statistical organization, that some statisti- 
cal agencies are already so large and are en- 
gaged in so many programs that their prob- 
lems of internal statistical co-ordination re- 
main numerous and pressing. The Bureau . 
of the Census, for example, has been seeking 
for decades to reconcile the production data 
from its current industrial reports with 
those of its census of manufactures; its 
figures on farm population and its vital 
statistics on births and deaths with its 
census of population; and its data on oc- 
cupations with those which it reports on 
industrial employment. A committee of 
technicians, set up by the Division of Sta- 
tistical Standards under the guidance of 
Miss Gladys Palmer, has for some three 
years been studying the differences between 
labor-market data resulting from the 1940 
census and those obtained in the current 
labor-market surveys, respectively, with 
the hope of establishing single definitive 
national estimates of employment, unem- 
ployment, and labor supply. 

Much of the tendency to oversimplify 
the nature of federal statistical co-ordina- 
tion reflects a failure to appreciate the le- 


3 For the standard statement of the case for com- 
bination, see United States Bureau of Efficiency, 
Report on the Statistical Work of the United States 
Government (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1922). 
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gitimate relationship between statistics and. 


administr@ion. The compilation and pub- 
lication of statistics are still regarded by 
many persons as gestures of deference to 
scientific procedure, whether or not the 
figures may serve in the solution of sub- 
stantive problems or in the determinatioit of 
action. By this view, statistics are essentially 
magic. Nor are federal statisticians with- 
out responsibility for this perpetuation of 
magical thinking when they open their 
work to attack by failing.to justify it in ac- 
tion terms. “Why should we collect figures 
when our need is to produce and fight?" 
The congressman who reasons thus might 
not question the usefulness of physical, 
chemical, medical, or engineering data. Nor 
is he likely to question the importance of 
statistical data on materials, facilities, and 
manpower when convinced of their specific 
uses for industrial and manpower footing 
tion. 

It is customary to divide federal statis- 


tics and statistical activities.into two gener- 


al classes—administrative and nonadminis- 
trative. For example, data on copper in- 
ventories would be termed “administra- 
tive," since they aid the War Production 
Board to allocate materials. But the popu- 
lation census would be calléd *nonadminis- 
trative,’ because it does not result from an 
immediate and specific administrative re- 
quirement. In my opinion this distinction 
is rather barren, because all government 
statistics should serve practical ends. It 
would be better to say that the ends served 
by some data are immediate and specific, 
while those served by other data are gener- 
alized and numerous. The larger number óf 
effective demands for government statistics, 
especially in. wartime, are immediate and 


specific. This is doubtless the reason why, 


by and large, these demands are effective. 

Because of its vast scope, almost coex- 
tensive with the social and economic in- 
terests of human beings, federal adminis- 


5Cf. my Introduction to Pauline V. Young, 
Scientific Social Surveys and Research (rev. ed.; 
Prentice-Hall, 1942). 


tration is divided among many separate 
units, each with a separate function or 
segment of responsibility. These are in- 
terrelated in various modes of superordina- 
tion, ordination, and subordination. They 
are variously termed “departments,” “in- 
dependent agencies,’ ^ "commissions," 
“boards,” “administrations,” "authorities," 
“offices,” “bureaus,” “divisions,” “sections,” 
or “branches.” Collectively, they are usually 
called "agencies." When information serves 
the needs of a large number of agencies, it is 
usually collected by a relatively autono- 
mous Statistical unit, such as the Bureau of 
the Census in the Department of Commerce 
or the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the De- 
partment of Labor. The services that such 
units render to their own departments are - 
less extensive than their services to the 
government as a whole and to the public; 
correspondingly, they are subject to rel- 
atively slight administrative control by the 
larger units of which they form a part. But, 
when an administrátive agency has special- 
ized needs for information, it tends to de- 
velop its own statistical facilities, in one or 
more subunits under its own direction. . 
Inthe large number of situations between 
these extremes, administrative needs for 
data may be satisfied either directly or 
through the services of another agency. 
The actual choice is often a compromise. 
The issue was faced promptly in the Ad- 
visory Commission to the National Defense ' 
Council, first predecessor of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Leon Henderson, origi- 
nally the member in charge of economic in- 
formation, telephoned me the same morn- - 
ing the Commission was announced to state 
his intention to use, so far as possible, the 
existing Statistical facilities of the federal 
government. The spirit of this assurance 
has been faithfully maintained to this day 
by all of the war agencies. These have col- 
lected great quantities of information 
through transfers of funds to the Bureau of 
the Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and other units which have served as their 
agents. It is quite consistent that, at the 


- 
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same time, hundreds of employees have 
been engaged directly by the war agencies 
in statistical analyses and interpretations of 
these data. . 
However, 'the established agency is not 
always best equipped to collect the infor- 
mation needed. For example, there may be 
` a question whether data on copper in- 
* ventories should be collected by the Copper 
Division of the War Production Board, by 
the Bureau of Planning and Statistics of 
the War Production Board, by the Bureau 
of Mines, or by the Bureau of the Census. 
"The answers to such questions will depend 
upon ‘all the circumszances, including the 
interplay of personalities, in each instance. 

So deeply imbedded in the administra- 
tive structure of the federal government is 
the existing decentralization of statistical 
programs that a change in the basic pat- 
tern is scarcely conceivable. It is a pattern 
of responsibilities vertically ordered. Then 
how may co-ordination—a crosscutting, 
horizontal conception—be brought about? 
For at least thirty-five years this organiza- 
tional problem has troubled Congress and a 
succession of administrations. The answer 
has become crystallized during the last ten 
of these years. It takes the form of a central 
co-ordinating mechanism whose authorities 
place general limits upon, though they do 
not replace, those of the vertical adminis- 
trative organizations. 

This co-ordinating mechanism, first 

named the Central Statistical Board and 
now called the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards of the Bureau of the Budget, was 
created by executive order in 1933 on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Statistics established jointly by 
the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Siatistical Association. For 
some time the Committee financed and 
staffed the Boerd. The Board was extended 
by Act of Congress in 1935 and in 1939 
-was consolidated into the Bureau of the 
Budget, which simultaneously was trans- 
ferred to the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

The chief significance of the 1939 *re- 


organization was its bestowal upon the 
President of a managerial staff tb assist him 
in supervising and controlling the vast and 
proliferating administrative agencies in 
the executive branch of the government. 
So importantly did the functions of the 
Ctntral Statistical Board fit into the func- 
tions of this managerial staff—the reorient- 
ed Bureau of the Budget—that it is difficult 
to see how the latter could have avoided 
the responsibility for statistical co-ordina- 
tion if the Board's functions had not been 
transferred to it. 

Nor was the merger without influence 
upon the Bureau's character. The Board 
was composed of representatives of the 
more important statistical agencies. Its 
numerous committees widely permeated 
the federal government. Its methods were 
those of conference, recommendation, and 
persuasion; and, while it was subject to the 
faults of all representative bodies, it pro- 
duced the sort of concurrence which general- 


ly results when competent, professional 


men thresh out problems together. Al- 
though the Bureau of the Budget of today is 
an authoritative agency, it carries on its 
work in the consultative and conciliatory 
spirit which was habitual to the Central 
Statistical Board. The Division of` Statis- 
tical Standards, in particular, employs the 
Board’s technique of interagency confer- 
ence which has now been extended to the 
public through the Advisory Committee on 
Government Questionnaires, composed of 
representatives appointed by several na- 
tion-wide business organizations. The six 
co-ordinate divisions of the Bureau of the 
Budget—Estimates, Administrative Man- 
agement, Legislative Reference, Fiscal, 
Field, and Statistical Standards—co-oper- 
ate in such ways as to develop composite 
judgments and present common fronts 
upon all important issues. 

The powers of the Bureau of the Budget 
were originally derived wholly from the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. They 
were augmented enormously by the reor- 
ganization of 1939, which gave the Bureau 
access to the vast reservoir of general presi- 
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d*ntial authorities under the Constitution . 


and the sigtutes of the United States. How- 
ever, the vitality of the need for a central 
agency of managerial control has been most 
conspicuously demonstrated by the grow- 
ing number of assignments given the Bureau 
directly by statute. Among these, the Ped- 
eral Reports Act of 1942 validated the 
lessons gained during ten years of effort by 
the Central Statistical Board and the Di- 
vision of Statistical Standards by giving 
the Bureau mandatory authorities to co- 


ordinate the statistical work of other fed-' 


eral agencies. 

The Act implicitly accepts statistical 
decentralization as & basic fact in our sys- 
tem of governmental administration. It 
supplements this decentralization with over- 
all controls which it vests in the Bureau of 
the Budget. The system of control estab- 
lished in the Act is based upon recommenda- 
tions made to the President by the Central 
Statistical Board at his request in 1938.5 

The Board's findings and recommenda- 
tions were probably rescued from obscurity 
by the public interest, culminating in the 
summer of 1942, in the growing, wartime 
multiplicity of government questionnaires. 


A collateral factor was the interest in prob-. 


lems of small business, which became vocal 
through select committees of the House and 
Senate. Sponsored by the chairmen of these 
committees, Senator James E. Murray and 
Representative Wright Patman, respec- 
tively, the Federal Reports Act was unani- 
mously passed by both housés and signed 
by the President on last Christmas eve 
(1942). 
The Act states it 


to be the policy of the Congress that informa- 
tion which may be needed by the various Feder- 
al agencies should be obtained with a minimum 
burden upon business enterprises (especially 
small business enterprises) and other persons 
required to furnish such information, and at a 


minimum cost to the Government, that all un- ` 


necessary duplication of efforts in obtaining 


54 Report of the Central Statistical Board on the © 


Relurns Made by the Public to the Federal Govern- 
ment (76th Cong., rst sess.; House Doc. No. 27). 


such information through the use of reports, 
questionnaires, and other such methods should : 
be eliminated as rapidly as practicable; and that 
information collected and tabulated by any 
Federal agency should insofareas is expedient 
be tabulated in a manner to maximize the use- 
fulness of the information to other Federal 
agencies and the public. 


To implement this policy, the director 
of the Bureau of the Budget was given re- 
sponsibilities and authorities for two gener- 
al types of determination and action. First, 
except for certain agencies exempted by 
the Act, it was provided in section 5 that 


no Federal agency shall conduct or sponsor the 
collection of information, upon identical items, 
from ten or more persons (other than Federal 
employees considered as such) unless, in ad- 
vance of adoption or revision of any plans or 
forms to be used in such collection, (a) The 
agency shall have submitted to the Director 
such plans or forms, together with copies of 
such pertinent regulations and other related 
materials as the Director shall specify; and (b) 
The Director shall have stated that he does not 
disapprove the proposed collection of informa- 
tion. 


Second, he was authorized to establish 
“single-collecting agencies" in given fields 
or situations, through which the informa- 
tion required by any two or more agencies 
might be provided. 

The procedure employed in effectuating 
the first of these directives is detailed in 
Regulation A of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which delegates the director's authorities 
to the,assistant director in charge of the 
Division of Statistical Standards. All fed- 
eral record-keeping requirements and re- 
quests for information, in whatever form, 
must be submitted to the Division for its 
review and approval before they can be 
issued, provided they apply to ten or more 
respondents and provided the agency is not 
exempt under the Act. These submittals 
are being made at the current rate of about 
600 per month. If and when the Division’s 
approval is given, the submitting agency is 
assigned a coded "Budget Bureau approval 
ntimber,” which must appear on the face 
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of the form or in the text of the regulation. 
Members of the staff are given review. as- 
signments by a clearance officer, Mr. Pey- 
ton Stapp, whe supervises all review activi- 
ties. 

The Division’s review of data requests 
and record-keeping requirements is not 
only its principal means of co-ordination 
and control over federal statistical pro- 
grams but is also its principal source of in- 
formation concerning, these programs. Our 
files of government questionnaires and of 
information concerning the programs to 
. which they relate are the only central source 
_ of data on this subject which exists. 


When reporting proposals raise important 
issues of principle, or will involve substantial 
expenditure, or threaten to be especially 
burdensome to respondents, we seek to be 
thorough..... In such cases we want to under- 
stand the legal responsibilities of the agency 
and to know its actual administrative needs 
‘for the information sought. We consider alter- 
native ways of meeting these needs. Perhaps the 
needed data are already available. We often 
seek advice on the ability of respondents to 
supply the information. We analyze the plans 
for collecting, processing and using the data. 
We study the possibilities of reducing the size 
of the task by sampling or by establishing a 
cut-off point in the coverage. We look into the 
possibilities of technical improvements in the 
plans. We look for avoidable duplications with 
the work of other agencies. .. .. Our review .... 
is intended to be substantive as well as formal. 
Otherwise we would be dealing with meaning- 
less scraps of paper, confining our contributions 
to changes in punctuation, columnar arrange- 
ment and similar details..... Before a form 
can be approved it may be necessary to ap- 
praise the entire program to which it relates. 


All of this, I submit, is of the essence of co- 
ordination. 

Nevertheless, I must admit that it re- 
mains rather piecemeal in character. It is, 
therefore, under the second of the general 
directives.of the Federal Reports Act that 


$Stuart A. Rice, “Federal Reports and Ques- 
tionnaires," Report of the Proceedings, Twelfth 
Annual National Meeting of the C. ontrollers Institute 
of America (September, 1943). . 


our more basic and long-run statistical co-Or- 
dination will probably be accomygished. 

Our aim here is to select certain subject- 
matter areas or crosscutting fields with 
which a plural number of federal agencies 
are concerned, survey the data needs with- 
in the universe, examine the existing statis- 
tical programs which relate to these needs, 
and attempt to develop a single compre- 
hensive or co-ordinated program which will 
be more simple, less costly and burdensome, 
and, at the same time, more adequate as an 
adaptation to needs. A single collecting 
agency may or may not characterize the 
co-ordinated program resulting from this 
approach. 

The specific program-planning activities 
in which the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards is now engaged include, for example, 
the development of standard balance-sheet 
and income statements from business es- 
tablishments; the development of labor re- 
ports which are consistent in conception, 
definitions, and reporting periods; prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for the collec- 
tion and analysis of vital records; assimila- 
tion of varied industrial reports for war 
purposes into a comprehensive pattern of 
current industrial reporting for general in- 
formational purposes, integrated with or 
substitutive for the census of sen cali 
last taken for 1939. 

To illustrate this work by still. further 
amplification, the project affecting labor 
reports, for which Mr. Meredith B. Givens 
is particularly responsible, has involved a 
detailed analysis 


of 14 important projects related to the collec- 
tion of information by various Federal agencies. 
This analysis provides a complete and accurate 
picture of the needs for information, reveals the 
extent of existing duplication, and points to 
logical distributions of responsibilities for the 
collection of data. Pending the effectuation of a 
general pattern of organization in this area, 
active negotiations are proceeding with respect 
to the immediate solution of several of the more 
critical problems.? 


7 “Report of Progress under the Federal Reports 
Act” (prepared by the Division of Statistical Stand- 
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In the field of industrial statistics the work 
program bs involved the listing of some 
forty separate problems. 

While not specified in the Federal. Re- 
ports Act, two other types of activity car- 
ried on by the Division of Statistical Stand- 
ards are making important contributions to 
the development of a coherent federal sta- 
tistical system. These pertain, respectively, 
to the formulation and adoption of stand- 
ards for statistical work throughout the 
government and to the dissemination of in- 
formation. 

The Division's formulation of standards 
is most widely known in the case of classi- 
fication systems. The importance of stand- 
ardized classifications in co-ordinating and 
integrating the statistical work and data of 
separate agencies can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. 

Let me illustrate by supposing that in 
tabulating and presenting data for the 
United States each federal agency em- 
ployed its own geographical classification 
and that, while some of the geographical 
expressions so used were identical, the areas 
or areal units.referred to might or might not 
coincide. Thus, when used by Agency A, the 
expressions “mid-west,” “south,” “large 
cities,” “eastern industrial area,”’ 
community” might or might not find count- 
erparts in the terminologies of Agencies 
B-N; and, when verbal counterparts did 
exist, they might or might not apply to 
identical areas or units. It is obvious that 
accurate comparisons between the data of 
the separate agencies would be difficult and 


_ that incautious users of their data might be 


misled into comparisons, perhaps, between 
school attendance in “large cities,’ by 
which Agency A meant municipalities of 
more than a million Population, and in- 
dustrial wage-earners in “large cities," by 
which Agency B meant all metropolitan 
districts as defined by the census. 


ards of the Bureau of the Budget at.the request of 
Senator James E. Murray, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Small Business), Refort of the Ad- 


visory Committee on Government Questionnaires, 


April, 1943. 


r “small . 
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Such a situation appears fantastic only - 
because standardized areal conceptions have 
a foundation in our political system and 
have been further developed, and promul- 
gated by £he Bureau of the Census. But 
parallel situations have existed in other ` 
modes of classification. Until the general 
adoption of the “Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication," prepared by the Central Statis- 
tical Board under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. V. S. Kolesnikoff, comparabil- 
ity among the industrial data compiled by 
different federal agencies was to be found 
only as the result of happy accident. Oc- 
cupations and international geographical 
areas are among the other subjects in which 
extensive work on classifications by the 
Board and its successor Division has been 
carried on. With the assistance of some forty 
interagency subcommittees on specific com- 
modity groups, Mr. Kolesnikoff has now 
brought to completion the basic outline 
of a Standard Commodity Classification 
system. Based on the decimal system and 
thus indefinitely expansible, the basic out- 
line contains some 35,000 items, comprising 
652 printed pages. Volume II of the system, ' 
now in press, is an alphabetical index, while 
Volume III, in preparation, will contain, 
specifications of standard terminology and 
units, 

"Standards" is a comprehensive term, 
and the Division's formulation of stand- | 
ards is proceeding in many directions. 
Standards of form design and standards for 
federal sampling procedure are in process 
of formulation. Our insistence upon *cut- 
off points" in the' coverage of federal in- 
quiries—a "standard" concept suggestive of 
"sampling" but differing widely therefrom 
—is the crucial issue in numerous current 
controversies over federal reporting pro- 
grams. 

The dissemination of information about 
information is a fourth type of co-ordinat- 
ing activity which I wish to explain. It is 
premised on the belief that men and women 
in the federal service are desirous, by and 
large, of relating their work to the work of 
others when they know of its existence and 
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its points in common. Knowledge by those 


concerned of other statistical programs 


with which their own should be brought into 


alignment will often produce, almost auto- 
matically, the correlated endeavers which 
are desirable. Our. occasional technical 
papers in particular areas make use of this 
principle. For the same reason, among the 


; bést-used references in the federal statistical 


Service are the Division's periodic Directory 


of Federal Statistical Agencies and its month-- 


ly Report to Federal Statistical Agencies. In 
the latter, recent federal statistical develop- 


ments, often for the first time, come to the 
‘notice of many federal statisticians who are 


' concerned with them. Our daily list of forms 
submitted for review serves even .more 


promptly the same essential purpose. 
Two ‘other facets to our work of co-or- 
dinating federal statistical programs will be 
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. 
mientioned briefly without elaboration. First 
the Advisory Committee on GÉvernment 


. Questionnaires and its numerous subcom- 


mittees enlist the active participation of 
more than three hundred. businessmen in ` 
the review of federal questionnaires and 
their.adaptation to the facilities of business. 
Second, the interhal review offices of about 
& dozen federal departments and agencies 
serve to integrate and screen the report 
forms and plans of. these agencies, at the 
agency level, before their final scrutiny in 
our office. 

Through all of these mechanisms d 
devices for.the co-ordination of separate 
programs, the central agency of statistical 
co-ordination is providing the leadership 
through which a federal statistical system 
is being created and maintained. E 


WasnutNGTON, D.C. 


METHODOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS FOR THE EVALUATION OF 


SOCIAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL .THEORY 


HERBERT A. BLOCH 


ABSTRACT 


The focus of interest, the mediums of expression, and the types of “evidence” acceptable in support of 
*an affirmation are three important elements to consider when we wish to analyze the thought-forms of a 
culture epoch. The question of the scientific validity of a theory is distinct from this. Its criteria are consist- 
ency and validity of premises, logical coherence and demonstrability, meaning a specifically delimited set 
of data which will validate or invalidate the rae under conditions set forth within the hypothesis. 


THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE CULTURE 
EPOCH IN SOCIAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORIZING AND THOUGHT-FORMS 


That the culture epoch, through its in- 
strumentality of the culture mentality, 
manifests itself in the various thought- 
forms of a given epoch represents a proposi- 
tion to which very little, if any, objection 
may be taken. However, the very term “‘cul- 
ture mentality” betokens a high-order ab- 
straction which should be distinctly appre- 
hended. Also, it should be recognized that 
prevalent thought-forms are not necessarily 
a special province of professional thinkers, 
scientists, or scholars but may be implicit in 
the heterogeneous and manifold practices 
which comprise social living. 

Relative to the first issue, viz., that of the 
culture mentality, what we are referring to 
primarily is the general character of reason- 
ing of the age, suffusing the entire class and 


occupational structure of society and effect-' 


ing the living adjustments of differing types 
of individuals. The chief attributes of the 
social character of such thought may be 
seen to exist in the types of rationalization 
resorted to in order to meet the meaningful 
requirements of life, as vouchsafed in the 
forms of. evidence and ultimate authority 
deemed credible by one’s contemporaries. 
For example, the .scientific temper of the 
present age is revealed not only in the 
formulated logic and scientific idiom of a 
Millikan, Bridgman, or Compton but in the 
materialistic skepticism and awe-struck ac- 
` ceptance of the claims of science by the man 
in the street. In support of this statement, 


one has simply to look to the scientific au- 
thority which our advertisers invoke not in 
vain. Invest the gadget with a scientific im- 
primatur, and its consumer appeal is im- 
mediately raised. Bedeck the proffering 
figure in the pictured advertisement with 
the white coat of science, and sales resist- 
ance is lowered. When water is called ELO, 
the simple word-magic of science performs 
its destined end. 

The medieval plowman, no less than 
Aquinas, invoked the same type of super-. 


: natural sanction as did the monastic scholar 


in order to satisfy his own credulity and 
that of his contemporaries concerning the 
universe and the world around him, al- 
though the deductions from their funda- 
mental premises were considerably different. 
'The attitudinal complexes, sociologically 
determined, provide the springboard upon 
which the doctrines of acceptance, rejection, 
and alternative propositions are poised. It 
is true, of course, that the professional 
thinker and scholar establish for us a van- 
tage point from which the entire cultural 
area may be expediently and economically 
surveyed, in view of the specially developed 


- proclivity of such experts for epitomizing 


the divergent stresses and strains of the cul- . 
ture. Admitting likewise that the thought 
of the intellectually and scholarly élite may 
be inadequately representative and essen- 
tially sustained by the prestige value, as well 
as the subtle and overt coercive techniques 
of a selected coterie, the formal rendering of. 


' these thought-forms affords us with both a 
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telescopic view bf certain segments of the 
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‘culture and insights as to the reasons for its 

- acceptance by a given group. Classical 
theories and historic schools of thought thus 
convey multum in parvo, frequently encom- 
passing an economy in intellectual achieve- 
ment and historic research. Thi$ in no way 

' precludes the necessity of rigorously check- 
ing such thought-forms with the known 
facts of historic record. As a matter of fact, 
_the two techniques are complementary, the 
theoretical record affording a deeper insight 
than the mere factual survey will allow, 
‘while the factual survey may mitigate and 
deflect the otherwise partial judgments of 
the sociologist of knowledge. 

Within the framework so established, 
therefore, it may now be seen that the cul- 
ture reflécts itself in the thought-forms and 
value systems of a given age in three dis- 
tinct ways: (1) by the focus of interest of 

- “the theorist himself and the age he repre- 
sents; (2) by the mediums selected for the 
cultivation of ideas and culture elaboration; 
and (3) by the forms used to express such 
given ideas, These three criteria provide us 
_ with a primary and profound grasp of the 
' different types of culture with which we may 
be dealing as well as the cultural roots and 
types of theoretical notions in which the 
peoples of such cultures are interested. 


1. The theoretical focus of interest—The, 


first critical index may appear obvious, but 
it is nevertheless significant. The types of 
problems selected for analysis and which 
are statistically recurrent in the specula- 
tions of the people of a given age constitute 
the primary pointer-signs of the epoch. It is 


probable that a researcher fortified with | 


little else but a knowledge of such theories 


could tell us considerable about the peoples . 


they represent by means of the ever insist- 
ent and repetitive themes weaving. their 
contrapuntal patterns in the intellectual ex- 
pression of the age. The continual reference 
to the conception of mishpdi and exhorta- 
tion under threat of divine retribution re- 
- echoing throughout the fulminations of the 
ancient Hebraic prophets, the carefully 
prescribed distinctions in caste responsibili- 
ties and requirements of the Babylonian,cul- 


ture reflected in the famous code of Hafn- 
murabi, no less than the repetitiye allusions 
in scholastic writing to the divine laws of . 
harmony and general utopian conceptions 
of a perfect moral order and a perfected 
mankind indubitably give us firsthand im- 
pressions of the age. 

It is also of interest to note that such 
foci of cultural interest find succinct ex- 
pression in the types of clichés and terminol- * 
ogy employed. These verbal forms frequent- 


ly enable us to grasp quickly the essential 
.nature of the problem in which such men 


were interested. Certainly, the sociological 
historian of the year A.D. 5000 will be able to 
learn much about the present cultural tem- 
per by his discovery of our constant refer- 


“ence in theoretical tracts as well as in com- 


mon parlance to such conceptual usages as 
“proletarian,” “complexes,” “motivation,” 
"drives," “security,” “progress,” ‘free-. 
dom,” and the other myriad verbalisms 
which stud our economically oriented and 
psychologically freighted speech. The cliché 
is not only a theoretical handle for the 
theorist himself but a convenient tool for 
the disclosing and unraveling of an age. “By 
their words ye shall know them as well as 
by their deeds." l 

2. The mediums.—We may now turn to 
the second criterion by means of which we 
may establish the relationship between the 
cultural-social order and the culture men- 
tality—the mediums employed to express 
the various phases of the culture. The value 
of this criterion is twofold. In the first place, 
it indicates, even in the absence of well- 
formulated theoretical doctrine, how the 
fundamental philosophic attitudes and val- 
ue systems are reinforced and repeat them- 
selves in endless design and pattern through- 
out the entire range of cultural expression. 
In the various art forms, the various mate- 
rial manifestations, as well as in the more 
subtle and elusive nonmaterialistic cultural 
forms, the same idea seems to express itself 
in prodigal variation. Second, where there . 
is a conspicuous absence of clearly articu- 
lated and definitive social thought, these 
self-same mediums of material and non- 
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e . ; : 
material culture may constitute virtually 
the sole clues we have with which to gauge 


‘adequately the intellectual temper of the 


age. 

It is, of course, to the most conspicuous 
and enduring material culture elements that 
our attention is first drawn. We must ad- 
dress ourselves to those surviving artifacts 
upon which the greater part of the energy 
and the zeal of an epoch was spent. Such 
monumental achievements must be ex- 
amined from the standpoints of why they 
evoked so much energy to the exclusion of 
other possible expressive forms, why they 
conform to certain modes of construction, 
and, finally, why, in the face of other possi- 
bilities, certain preferences were exercised 
in the choice of building and decorative ma- 
terials. For example, we would certainly 
want to know, in examining an ancient 
people, why the greater part of their archi- 
tectural and artistic genius was expended 
upon funerary or military establishments, 
as the case might be. Likewise, we would 
most assuredly want to know why certain 
styles of construction were developed and 
preferred in relation to others. Also, as to 
the matter of size, we would have to evalu- 
ate the peculiar or unique cultural propen- 
sity which is intrigued with the gargantuan 
as compared with the very small. The ques- 
tion as to what differences are portrayed in 
the type of mentality that finds aesthetic 
gratification in the minutely carved or 
gracefully fashioned miniature as contrasted 
to the grandiose and rugged intelligence 
which revels in the titanic, the colossal, the 
heavily embellished and brightly colored 


artistic form would have to be carefully ex- 


amined. As to the third question—the 
matter of materials employed—significant 
clues are afforded into culture character if 
we find that a people preferably wrought in 
stone when wood or clay were more readily 
available and more conveniently employed. 

In these respects, in examining the cul- 


` ture mentality of a people like the ancient 


Egyptians, we are immediately struck with 
the distinctive forms which their most 
memorable artifacts assumed and which 


were expressed in their prodigious engineer- 
ing skills. The emphasis upon funerary ex- 
pression, coupled with the enormity in size 
of building structure and monument, the 
mode of construction, the transportation 
and placement techniques involved in work- 
ing with huge slabs of hewn rock, as well as 
the necessary- prevision to plan ahead for 
the completion and fulfilment of projects be- 
yond the lifetime of a given generation, all 
betoken a time sense, a sense of historicity, 
a sense of duration in time and space which 
pervades the entire ideological orientation 
as contrasted with certain phases of classic 
Greek culture which hardly suggest such a 
view at all. This deep sense of continuity in 
time would appear to be an attribute not 
only of the religious conceptions of these 
people but also of the pattern of daily living 
and successive adjustment outlooks as well. 
Although necessary qualifications must be 
seen, in view of various other phases of the 
culture, a possible morbid preoccupation 


3r 


with death and the development of a well- : 


organized conception of a life after death 
would appear to follow ineluctably from this 
general point of view, contrasting strongly 
with the lustful pagan and spontaneous 


sense of living in the perennial present so ` 


characteristic of other early peoples. 

3. Form.—We have, finally, the matter 
of form, suggested in the last criterion, and 
which, while extremely important, appears 
to have been conspicuous for its neglect in 
the analysis of the culture epoch. The for- 
mal modes in which speech is cast—the 
styles of discourse—which find their equiva- 
lent counterparts in the material and other 
phases of nonmaterial culture, represent 
latent and active conceptual culture trends 
of an ideal, typical character. Although the 
focus of interest may be alike or similar, 
enormous differences in culture mentality 
are disclosed by the methods of expressing 
or depicting these ideas. The precise logic 


of the scholastic churchman, as compared . 


with the hortatory and metaphorical ex- 
pressions of simpler cultures, indicates a 
notable difference in cultural and intellec- 
tuat outlook regardless of similarities in 
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ideological content. In a similar vein a high- 
ly logical method of exposition, seemingly. 
attractive to later generations, may fall up- 
on deafened ears because of the type of evi- 
dence adducéd in support of such a logical 
structure. The question arises as to why cer- 


- tain types of evidence have a credible appeal 


at one age while appearing utterly meaning- 
less and even nonsensical to another age, 
despite the general cultural willingness of 
both ages to accept the vehicle in which 
such exposition is delivered. To answer 
thesé and similar questions, the entire in- 
stitutional framework of society must be 


` examined from the standpoint of its domi- 


nant relational aspects and its moving 
pattern of historic change. 

A general form of expression, however, 
must likewise be appraised in terms of its 
numerous subcategories. The striving for 
supremacy among such ordinal forms re- 
flects the changing attitudinal .complexes 
in a class-structured society. A poetic form, 
for example, becomes culturally constricted 
in the social process, emerging perhaps in 
the widely adopted cultivation of the ballad, 
the heroic couplet, or the sonnet. Likewise, 
deep-seated changes in the cultural pattern 
are revealed when a form of logic meta- 
morphoses from its classical Aristotelian 
form to the so-called “non-Aristotelian” 
and radical empiricist varieties. Although 
it is not implied that such socially preferred 
patterns of expression are merely one-sided 
class and status reflections, the rationale 
and dominance of class and status positions 
provide illuminating refracted light upon 
the reasons for such preferences. For ex- 
ample, it can be shown that the use of the 
heroic form, and the resort to the stilted 
and artificial phraseology of the late French 
classical tradition, suggests a strongly in- 
trenched leisure class whose preoccupation 
with le mot juste makes the use of words an 
end in itself rather than a means of buttress- 
ing accepted tradition or providing an intel- 
lectual framework for social change. This 


` precious mentality represents a class view 


devoted essentially to aesthetic niceties, ap- 
parently indifferent or impefvious to change, 
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and cavalierly rejecting the necessities* of 
robust confirmation of one's sgcial views. 

An analysis of form is particularly useful 
in detecting the transitional elements in 
mental outlook as related to social change. 


.Many of our great classical doctrines in the 


natural sciences and social philosophy reveal 
the interstitial nature of the world in which 
their progenitors took part. Fealty and, 
homage are still rendered to the older sanc- 
tions and to the older methods of winning, 
conviction. The old shibboleths are de- 
livered as flotsam, carried forward by the 
wave of tradition upon the new shores. 

Copernicus, in initiating his great attack 
upon the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
continually invokes the sentiments of his 
own age relative to its belief in a simple 
divine order while at the same time destroy- 
ing the older hypothesis upon the basis of 
his new reasoning and his own observations. 
The lack of uniformity in the Ptolemaic 
system, he avers, ‘‘must arise either from ir- 
regularity in the moving power....or 
from some inequality of the body in revolu- 
tion..... Both of which things the intel- 
lect shrinks from in horror, it being un- 
worthy to hold such a view about bodies which 
are constituted in the most perfect order”! 
And later, supporting his views through the 
acquired reverence of his age for, the re- 
habilitated in prestige, the pagan, classical 
thinkers, he pays explicit homage to his 
illustrious intellectual forebears in his 
famous letter to Pope Paul III (De revolutio- 
nibus). Kepler, in the further development of 
the Copernican position, synchronizes his 
view with that of his age by professing his 
work to be devoted to the “fuller knowledge 
of God through nature and the glorification 
of his profession.” At one stage, when Kep- 
ler is confronted with the discrepancy be- 
tween his own findings and the careful 
measurements of -his eminently respected 
contemporary, Tycho Brahe, in accepting 
Brahe’s findings for the good of science, he 
says: "Since the divine goodness has given 


‘to us in Tycho Brahe a most careful ob- 


1 A. Berry, A Short History of Astronomy (Lon- 
don: J. Murray, 1898), p. ror. (Italics mine.) 
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selver, from close observations the error of 
eight minufes is shown in this calcula- 
tion....it is right that we should with 
gratitude recognize and make use of this 
gift of God."* The fundamental attack by 
Copernicus and Kepler upon the Ptolemaic 
position was premised upon the notion that 
“the complexity of the geometrical repre- 
sentation of astronomical data to which 
Ptolemy had been forced was inconsistent 
with the dependence of the motions upon 
God. The ultimate divine cause is single and 
uniform in his modes of operation; the uni- 
verse ought to reveal, therefore, the func- 
tioning of simple and harmonious laws.’ 


THE CRITERIA OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


The previous analysis purported to show 
how the relationship might be established 
between the intellectual doctrine or theory 
and the culture pattern of which it is a part. 
The question still remains as to how the 
scientific validity of the doctrine itself may 

. be established. The pretensions that any 
such theory makes toward scientific verac- 
ity, as attested to by the entire historic de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge, depends 
upon three fundamental criteria: (1) the 
validity and consistency of its premises and 
basic asgumptions; (2) the logical coherence 
of the doctrine itself or the formulated se- 
quential thought attendant upon such 
premises; and (3) the demonstrability of the 
theory. These three fundamental criteria 
would have to be satisfied in all or in part to 
determine the extent to which a given doc- 
trine might be accepted as a scientific instru- 
ment of thought. 

The interesting feature to note here is 
that a given doctrine may attain consider- 

able popular credence and support as a 
. "scientific" doctrine even though it fails to 
satisfy the requirements of all the criteria. 
Nevertheless, the fact must be emphasized 
that, in order to appraise a given doctrine 


2 Ibid., p. 184. 


3 E. A. Burtt, Principles and Problems of Right 
Thinking (New York and London: Harper & Bros., 


1928), p. 319. : 


accurately and effectively, its conformity 
to all three phases of the criteria must be 
firmly established if its essential worth as 
science is to be basically determined. Con-- 
trary to much popular opinion? it is not one 
of these criteria or another which maintains 
scientific character, or even the dominance 
of one over the others, but the integral unity 
of all three, as they are interwoven, implica- 
tory, and logically indissoluble, which pro- 
vides the keystone of the entire scientific 
arch. Despite the prevalent opinion of many 
applied scientists and some perfervidly prag- 
matic quantitative researchers in our own 
field, it hardly suffices in itself for a theory 
to be demonstrable in order to completely 


‚satisfy the claims of science. Although the 


importance of this characteristic trait need 
hardly be gainsaid, it does not uniquely 
constitute the summum. bonum of the sci- 
entific method. As a matter of fact, the de- 
velopment of scientific theory has frequent- 
ly gone through the ancillary and propa- 
deutic stages of premise and logical formu- 
lation with considerable delay before em- 
pirical validation has taken place. The most 
notable recent example of this has been the 
gradual verification of the Einstein hypoth- 
esis, although the history of classical sci- 
ence affords us innumerable examples of 
similar development. Conversely, the dem- 
onstration of empirical fact, formulated into 
sequential patterns and providing the basis 
of scientific law, has frequently awaited up- 
on the development of adequate explana- 
tory hypothetical devices in order to bring 
such findings within the organized frame- 
work of scientific thinking. 

It is conceivable that a rating-scale 
might be achieved in order to determine the 
degree to which a theory is scientific on all 
three counts. Certainly, an appraisal of 
theory according to these three evaluative 
conditions would indicate just how much 
scientific value a theory might have at a 
given time and indicate as well the areas in 
which further work would have to be done in 
order to bring to mature completion the 
doctrine in question. 

». The validtty and consistency of prem- 
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: $ses.— he first criterion consists of two 
parts. We are concerned not only with the 
validity of the assumptions in the light of 
the best available knowledge at a given stage 
of development but with the consistency of 
these self-same initiatory propositions. The 
theoretical analyst not only addresses him- 

‘ self to the stated premises but, even more, 
may concern himself with the “unuttered 
assumptions" upon which so much theory 
depends. The failure to formulate precisely 
such basic underlyitg conditions is a con- 
Spicuous characteristic of much historical 
and social scientific research. It would ap- 
pear that the historian is particularly remiss 

_in this respect. A disregard for the condi- 
tions set up by a limited, definitive frame- 
work which provides the logical basis for the 


_ acceptance and rejection of certain types of 


evidence characterizes a considerable por- 
tion of contemporary. historical research. 
Because of this failure to establish such a 
rigorous logical basis, it is common to find 
historical research jumping from one frame 
of reference to another under the guise of at- 
tacking a specific problem. The subtle ob- 
trusion of various logically exclusive factors 
upon the analysis is a danger of which the 
historian often appears unaware. When, on 
the contrary, precautionary measures are 
exercised to lay down a limited and logically 
defined suppositive framework, we axe im- 
pressed with the excellence of the research 
and the value of the conclusions, as, for in- 
stance, in the brilliant study of Professor 
Beard on the economic basis of the Ameri- 
can constitution. Such writing constitutes 
a rare tour de force in the annals of American 
historical writing. It is not surprising to find 
that the enduring pieces of research in the 
field of history are of this character. An- 
other.study of the same order is Alíred 
Thayer Mahan's study of the effects of sea 
power upon world history, notable for its 
brilliant exposition proceeding from stated 
premises. 

It is not to be denied that the appearance 
of a closely knit, logical structure may afford 
a simulacrum of the real thing, imparting a 
specious validity to propositions either ob- 
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viously false or otherwise untenable. A s$m- 
ple format is no guaranty of logical preci- 
sion, as Professor James Burnham's geo- 
metric doctrine on the managerial revolu- 
tion appears to illustrate. The nature of the 
scientific premise is hardly compatible with 
the breadth of a world view. Such premises 
provide (a)-a highly limited objective 
framework within which a position may be 
tested and (b) a selective medium through ° 
which discrimination in the matter of evi- 
dence may be exercised. A premise, to be 
adequate, is always limited, serving as a 
filter through which evidence that belongs 
may be sifted, while rejecting that which 
does not belong. Verbal premises, therefore, 
in order to be effective, must frequently find 
a level of irreducible minimal requirements 
upon which evidence may be accepted or re- 
jected. 

In conjunction with establishing such a 
framework, the entire series of premises 
must be congruent and in agreement. A 
contradiction in premises simply suggests 
an opposition in the frameworks which they 
ostensibly define. A series of formulated 
propositions may be in partial or whole 
agreement, and the value of the body of the 
theory may be ascertained in relation to how 
well it follows the composite framework 
posited by the linked structure established 
between these initial conditions. THe frame- 
work, thus, must always be unitary. The 
ultimate test is always whether the prem- 
ises reinforce or destroy this unitary frame- 
work. 

2 Logical coherence of theoretical doc- 
irine.—The developed body of the theory 
represents simply a consistent exlension of 


the premises and the framework established 


thereby. This is fundamentally a test of 
what the writer has elsewhere called a test 
of "inner corroboration." The sole arbitra- 
ment of what constitutes satisfactory logi- 
cal coherence is the consistency within the 
framework as defined. A theory may be a 
magnificent logical achievement, highly 
convincing, but a delusive snare neverthe- 
less within the scientific realm, because of 
the spuriousness of its assumptions. As a 
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rating device, however, this logical char- 
acteristic must be taken strictly into ac- 
count. The great classical theories in science 
are distinctive for the well-nigh aesthetic 
perfection of their logical structures, having, 
in many cases, found final acceptance 
through belated corroboration by expéri- 
mental evidence. The demonstration of the 
laws of buoyancy by Archimedes through 
sheerly lucid logical deduction, the per- 
fected logical demolition by Galileo of the 
_long-held Aristotelian view of disparity in 
the rates of speed of falling bodies of dif- 
ferent weights, as well as the celebrated 
theory of the-circulation of the blood by 
Harvey, represent culminating achieve- 
ments in the long procession of scientific 
progress which completed through logic 
the quest for certain proof. ` 
3. Demonstrability—It has long been 
known that a theory is as good as the meth- 
od it suggests for its proof. In fact, it is now 
generally accepted that a heuristic struc- 
ture of logic and premises may be estab- 
lished primarily for the purposes of demon- 
stration. Thus, we may deliberately assume 
in order to set up procedures of proof. The 
framework of the aforementioned logical 
structure implies a “closed system," the 
evidence for which serves as pointer-signs 
for the support of this structure under con- 
ditions prescribed by the same framework. 
Empirical procedures, therefore, reflect the 
logical frame of reference and determine the 
nature and type of the evidence required for 
proof and under what conditions such evi- 
dence shall be held to constitute proof. 


Criticism of evidence frequently arises when 


its character, as defined by the research 
framework, is not.accepted by others, as 
when Marx refuses to accept the labor of 
men as an impersonal factor of production, 
although as such it fits in perfectly with 
classical economic doctrine. This probably 
accounts for a good deal of what appears to 


4 This explains in part the deliberate intention of 
the systematic German sociologists to set up a 
“social science.” Instead of asking themselves what 
is the nature of such a science, they ask themselves, 
“How may we have (i.e., construct) a social science?" 
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be unconscious and ironic humor in the 
writings of such men as Marx and Veblen. 
' It is important to recall in this connec- 
tion that all scientific theories are absiractive. 
Scientific theories attempt to*determine the 
invariant relations that exist among cer- 
tain classes of phenomena. It is for this Tea- ' 
Son that scientific theories appear so fre- 
quently to confound common sense, al- 
though it is just as frequently overlooked 
that common sense itself may be highly ab- 
stractive, but upon a lével which has become 
patterned in relation to the culturally se- 
lected canons of credulity of a given period. 
The real crux of the conflict between scien- 
tific theory and common sense, however, 
inheres in the fact that common sense does 
hot distinguish clearly between the unique 
character of the given phenomenon and its 
invariant abstract qualities but rests its 
judgments instead. upon a conglomerate, 
undiscriminating attitude composed B both 
of these aspects. 

In view of this highly abstractive d 
of scientific thinking, the evidence to which . 
it point$ as being sufficient proof for the 
logical theory it brings to bear upon a case 
must be extremely partial, logically inirin- 
sic, and conforming only to the hypothesis 
it sets up. That is why a given demonstra- 
tion may be entirely adequate for a theory 
as stated but may leave us completely cold, 
indifferent, or psychologically unsatisfied as 
far as our own interests or purposes are con- 
cerned. We may concur in certain findings, 
seen from a particularized vantage point, 
but may demur in the form of the interroga- 
tion put by one well-known sociologist who, 
in his final appraisal of an inquiry, would 
say, “What of it?" It is this psychological 
question, rather than the logical one, which 
makes certain types of evidence appear in- 
admissible to us, although the hypothetical 
grounds for its use may be perfectly tenable. 

It would appear to follow, thus, that a 
sound scientific theory, regardless of any 
psychological frustrations or objections we 
may have to it, would have to make it clear, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, what phase 
o$ a given phenomenon, social or otherwise, 
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is being treated, and under what abstractive 
- conditions such aspects exist or are effective. 
The perennial problem we are forced to con- 
front in any science of human relations is 
- how to delimit the operational-behavioral 
indices we are forced to use in suth a way as 
to prove conclusively the hypothetical as- 
sertions concerning subjective states and 
' social patterns contained in our theoretical 
views. The framework of the hypothesis 
must definitively point to such evidence and 
none other as being directly applicable to it. 
It would appear that this problem of the 
sole and mutual exclusiveness of such evi- 
dence, as directly linked to the hypothetical 
frame of reference, is the most difficult prob- 
lem for the social sciences to solve for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

Illustrations —(a) Employing the fore- 
going methodological criteria as logical 
tools, we may briefly suggest how they 
might be applied in the assessment and anal- 
ysis of social scientific theory. Many of the 
criticisms have already been used by social 
scientists in a piecemeal sort of fashion, but 
it is now suggested that every theoretical 
doctrine be penetratingly exposed to: all 
three criteria. If we take, for example, the 
celebrated theory of the "economic man” 
of the nineteenth century, so tenaciously 
upheld by the followers of Adam Smith, 
Ferguson, and the Manchester School, we 
realize almost immediately how untenable 
are most of the basic assumptions of this 
doctrine from the standpoint of contempo- 
rary anthropological, psychological, and 
sociological knowledge. It is to be noted, 
however, that these assumptions were quite 
valid at the time that this theoretical posi- 
tion was being widely advanced in the nine- 


teenth century and are still noteworthy for. 


the clarity of their formulation and the 
logical deductions inferred therefrom. In 
listing some of the outstanding premises up- 
on which the cardinal propositions of the 
theory were sustained, we cannot help but 
note the consistency of these basic axioms 
while recognizing, at the same time, the 
dubiousness and lack of certainty with 
which we may now entertain them. Thys, 


such basic cardinal tenets as the followiig 


‘would hardly be unassailable today: (1) the 


conviction that there was a “normal” eco- 
nomic man (a statistical abstraction and an 
accentuation of the initial normative em- 
phasis pervading the entire range of the 
sosial sciences) ; (2) the primacy of economic 
considerations in economic, political, and 
social relations; (3) the universal tendency 
to “buy cheap” and “sell dear"; (4) the 
"jnstinctive" tendency to acquire capital 
and to accumulate wealth. These, of course, 
are just a few of the initial propositions 
which would have to be closely examined 
and which, obviously, could hardly be main- 
tained in the light of modern disclosures in 
anthropology and psychology. The premise 
aspect of the doctrine, thus, would hardly 
satisfy this primary condition of scientific 
knowledge, although it should be noted 
in passing that many traditional college ` 
courses in beginning economics still proceed 
from these assumptions. Second, the matter 
of logical coherence would have to be tested 
and evaluated. An examination of the logical 
structure of classical economics still is high- 
ly impressive for its seeming satisfaction of 
this requirement. Granting these premises, 
we find that the Ricardian principle of land 
rent, the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, the law of diminishing utility, the 
structure and the movement of prices, as 
well as the other major portions of classic 
economic doctrine, appear to follow with 
considerable logical consistency from these 
primary principles. From the standpoint of 
the second criterion, thus, the theory main- 
tains itself with considerable strength. In 
the matter of demonstration, certain phases 
of the doctrine would appear to lend them- 
selves to strong proof, reflecting, as it were, 
those phases and aspects of the economic 
system where the conditions described by 
the older economists still seem to prevail. 
Movements in prices have afforded in the 
past partial proof of the operation of certain 
economic institutions, but others, such as 
the principles governing the functioning of 
labor, were early seen, as even in the case of 
the untrained Carlyle’s allusion to the “dis- 
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Mal science," to be untenable as a logical 
as well as a living arrangement, necessitat- 
ing recourse to various ad hoc hypotheses 
satisfactory neither to laboring men nor to 
scientific logicians. The upshot has been a 
departure by many economists from these 
early tenets into various modified forms,the 
outstanding one, in recent years, being the 
so-called “institutional economists." This 
last-mentioned school, interestingly enough 
and almost of necessity, has been a realistic- 
descriptive school rather than a systematic, 
analytical one. . "eb 
b) The Freudian doctrine yields some 
interesting results when subjected to this 
form of analysis. Unlike the premises in clas- 
sical economic theory, we find that they are 
not necessarily congruent, nor do they lend 
themselves to substantial verification. Puta- 
tive clinical verifications of unconscious 
motivation are dubious, since the phenom- 
ena they explain might very well be ac- 
counted for on other bases. Such genotypical 
explanations must be sufficient in them- 
selves, not permitting explanation through 
equally valid devices. Also, the inability to 
make perfectly clear in the Freudian prem- 
ise-structure to what frame of reference à 
given assumption specifically refers, as in 
the case of the division of the unconscious 
into component spheres or areas, makes the 
subsequent logic, in many cases, a shifting 
affair, permitting explanation of all sorts of 
` phenomena which a rigorous logical system 
would delimit carefully. Such a concept as 
the birth trauma, for example, is so obscure 
as to account for almost anything that the 
clinician wants it to. The assumption of a 
primary libidinal energy basic to all adjust- 


ment processes appears to contradict later 
assumptions relative to the death wish and 
masochistic urges. À tortuóus and almost 
casuistic logic is sometimes employed, pur- 
suing the most circuitous route, in order to | 
render intelligible a certain conclusion. The 
obscure contradiction in premises as to the 
precise meaning of sexuality and the as- 
sumption as to repressed sexuality com- 
prising the basic component in unconscious 
motivation become highly questionable in 
the light of the Freudian claim of universal- 
ity and contradictory anthropological evi- 
dence. Considerable portions of the logical 
structure itself, however, stand up very well 
and, as in the case of the projective mechan- 
isms and the dynamisms, represent virtual 
masterpieces of logical deduction, once the 
premises are accepted. It is, of course, in the 
empirical validation that the Freudian doc- 
trine is weakest from the scientific view, al- 
though, of late, considerable effort is being 
made to transliterate such doctrines on a 
basis permitting empirical and controlled- 
experimental proof. What the clinician and 
therapist frequently offer .as proof on the 
basis of adjustments supposedly effected 
through Freudian techniques cannot, of 
course, be accepted as scientific validation. 
Aside from the necessity of scientifically 
demonstrating precisely in what such ad- 
justments consist, such procedural facts as 
to whether the technique was strictly con- 
trolled in relation to the premises employed, 
and as to whether other techniques might | 
not have served with equal effectiveness, 
etc., would have to be carefully checked and 
comparatively assessed. 
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The rural offender has been largely neglected in criminological research. Extensive mobility, resulting in 
recklessness and irresponsibility, appears characteristic o$ the lives of farm offenders. They conceive of 
themselves as mobile persons and exhibit many indications of an impersonal conception of the world and 

-emancipation from their home communities. A large proportion committed offenses outside of their home 

communities. Differertial association with criminal behavior is not a typical characteristic. Two-thirds 
had never associated with delinquent boys’ gangs, and a like number were alone when first arrested. Farm 
‘offenders do not exhibit the characteristics of a definite criminal social type, for (1) their criminal behavior 
did not start early, (2) they exhibit little progressive knowledge of criminal techniques and crime in general, 
(3) crime is not the sole nieans of livelihood, and (4) they do not conceive of themselves as criminals. Prop- 
erty offenses committed by rural offenders are, in general, actually not criminal behavior in a sociological 
sense. ` 


The rural offender has been largely neg- with the traditional features of rural life. 
lected in criminological research. While The rural type of criminal offender reveals, 
there have been numerous quantitative in part, the nature of the processes which are 
studies of the incidence of crime in urban contributing to the breakdown of the rural 
and rural areas, very little interest has been type of social organization and its social 
displayed in the rural offender, criminal,re- control. 
search being largely confined to those from This paper is an analysis of sixty Towa 
urban areas. Consequently, nearly all gen- Reformatory inmates who came from areas 
eralizations in recent surveys of criminology of open country and places of less than fifty 
should be qualified as “urban,” even though population. The research sought to deter- 
the 1940 population of the United States mine the role of (1) mobility, (2) differential 
was about: one-half rural by the Census association with criminal behavior, and (3) 
definition. The assumption appears to be criminal social type and conception of self 
that rural criminal offenders, even though in the lives of rural offenders. f 


‘their number is less than in urban areas, The major type of residence of all the 
should exhibit characteristics similar to city offenders during the period from six until 
offenders.? twenty-one -years of age was in rural areas 


Widely recognized differences between: rather than simply the place of last resi- 
the urban and the rural way of life make it dence.? The last residence of 73 per cent of 


qu estionable that such criminological propo- ? Additional criteria exercised in the selection of 
sitions, derived from purely urban research, these offenders, other than ‘their willingness to 
are necessarily applicable to rural society. co-operate, were that they were seventeen to 
Yet urban ways of life, brought about by an twenty-nine years of age, inclusive, white, born in’ 
internal and external process of urbaniza- Iowa, and sentenced to the Iowa Reformatory be- 


: : : tween July 1, 1938, and September 1, 1940, for a 
tion, are now entering, tending to replace property offense. The sixty offenders represented 


and to coexist with, the general homoge- approximately two-thirds of all farm inmates com- 
neous features of rural society. Mobility, mitted during this period. Various tests of signifi- 
new means of communication, and an em- cance seem to indicate that this sample was large 


; ; ; enough. It is of interest in this day of mass statistics 
phasis on a pecuniary nexus are competing that a number of criminal research studies of con- 
« E.g., the findings of the following widely quoted siderable importance utilized only a small sample. 
survey of juvenile delinquency are based entirely Cyril Burt used two hundred cases; the Gluecks 
on urban research: C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay, five hundred cases in each of two separate studies; 
' “Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency,” Report of | Healy and Bronner used one hundred and ten in a 
the National Commission on Law Observance and recent work; Alexander and Healy used but eight 
Enforcement, Vol. II: Report on the Causes of Crime cases; and Shaw, while he has at times studied 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931), several thousand cases, has published several studies 
383-93. . in which from only one to four cases were involved. 
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farm boys was on farms and, if places up to 
five-thousand population are included, the 
percentage would be increased to go. The 


research data were gathered over a consid- 


: erable period of time by personal interviews, 
questionnaires, and life-histories. Because 
of the care with which interview relatjons 
were established and maintained and in 
view of the consistency of the reports, it is 
felt that reliable data were obtained. 

At the time of their commitment to the 
reformatory, seventeen of the offenders were 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
' one, twenty-two ranged from twenty-one to 
twenty-five, and twenty-one were from 


twenty-five to thirty years of age. Thirty- 


six of the group had completed the eighth 
grade, eighteen had some high-school edu- 
cation, and six of them had completed high 
- school. Nearly all were of native Jowa par- 
entage: 70 per cent of the mothers and 66.7 
per cent of the fathers. Fifteen per cent of 
the mothers and 5 per cent of the fathers 
were born in states adjacent to Iowa, while 
5 per cent of the mothers and 11.7 per cent 
of the fathers were born in'some other part 
of the United States. Only 8.3 per cent of 
their mothers and ro per cent of the fathers 
were foreign born. A small percentage—1.7 
for the mothers and 6.6 for the fathers—did 
not report where their parents were born. 
3 . 


THE ROLE OF MOBILITY 


In the life-histories of farm offenders 
there were more references to events and 
their own activities outside of, than within, 
their local communities. One of their main 
„preoccupations in the formative years of 
their lives was to travel, either within a 
wide zone around their home communities 
or to more distant places. Twenty-four of 
the farm boys had visited six or more other 
states. Almost one-half had spent an aver- 
age of more than four weeks away from 
home since fourteen years of age and before 

3 Similar observations on the nomadic character 
of offenders have been made, in particular by Sheldón 
and Eleanor Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1930), pp. 129-30, 
206-7; and Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community 
(Boston: Christopher Pub. House, 1949), p. 7. 


their first arrest, while a little over 10 per ` 
cent averaged more than sixteen weeks 
away from home. 

Some of the activity associated with their 


' travels was in connection with such occupa- 


tions, as trucking, construction work, mi- 
gratory farm labor, or work with a circus or 
carnival. In other instances there had been: 
nomadic drifting through several states to ` 
“see the sights,”as they put it. Other mobile 
activity involved going to distant dances, 
parties, fairs, and similar activities. It is in- 
teresting to note that few of their friends, 
or the girls with whom they associated, lived 
in the immediate vicinity of their homes. 
One of the most striking facts about farm 
offenders is that they conceive of themselves ' 
as mobile persons. A frequent term which 
they use in referring to their behavior is 
“fast.” This term appears to be a reflection 
of what other members of the community 
thought about their behavior. The offend- 
ers, moreover, appeared almost boastful of 
their emancipation from their homes and of 
the worldly wise attitudes which they had 
achieved.* The emancipation. of the rural 
offender from his home community and an . 
impersonal conception. of the world are 
exemplified in the following life-history ex- 
cerpts. With the growth of such feelings it 
can be assumed that the informal controls 
and restrictions exercised by a farming com- 
munity over its members had deteriorated. 
Since several of these comments refer to 
their “home towns,” located near their 
farm homes, one can assume that the farm. 
offered even less attraction. f 


4 What appears to differentiate rural offenders 
from nonoffenders, however, is not only the ex- 
tensiveness of the mobility but the conceptions 
which they have of the role of mobility in their life- 
organizations. It is suggested here as a hypothesis 
that the crucial point about mobility is the concep- 
tion which the person who participates a great deal 
outside of his home community gets of himself. 
Persons may frequently travel over wide areas but 
still return little affected to their niches in the farm 
communities or small villages. In other words, a^ 
traveled person may not identify himself with his mo- 
bility. Farm offenders appear to have followed an op- 
posite course and to have made mobility itself a cen- 
tral value in the scheme of their life-organizations. 
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I know there’s romance in a seed, as the old 
saying goes, but before I came in here all the 
farm meant to me was just a place to go back 
to when I ran out of money. I preferred truck- 
ing because-I got to see more country and more 
people. In othef words, I wanted to see how 
other people lived, and I also liked to work in 
the factories or at trucking because I could make 
more money than I could on the farm. And I 
didn’t have to get up and milk a bunch of cows, 
then work ten hours and milk more cows, like 
.you have to do on most farms. I never had to at 
home because our farm is small and there isn’t 
any need to, but if you hire out to the general 
run of farmers you’re lucky if you only have to 
_work ten hours. Also I liked to run around 
‘nights, and I had more leisure when I drove a 
truck than I did working on the farm. And 
another thing, how many good looking girls 
do you pick up while you’re working on the 
farm? I sure picked up plenty of them when I 
drove a truck. Also I had a lot of good times at 
different places in different states that I would- 
n’t have had if I had stayed on the farm. You 
can see right now that I lived only in the pres- 
ent in those times, and never give a thought of: 
the future. When I think of some of the things 
I done back in those days I can see what a 
damn fool I was, because at that time all I 
wanted was a little excitement and a good time. 
The men that travel with a circus or any 
other kind of show are just like I am, they like 
‘to travel and see the other towns and states 
and get around through the country and still 
make a decent living while roaming... .. I am 


tired of the hometown and will stay away from : 


there when I get cut. I think when people 
do lots of moving they get so they aren’t at- 
tached to any one place. 


The most important effect of this mobili- 
ty was that many of the life-histories writ- 
ten by farm offenders made little mention of 
persons in an intimate sense. References to 
persons were generally omitted, and fre- 
quently people were considered as objects 
of value only in so far as such association 
might benefit them personally. This at- 
titude was particularly true of those whom 
they knew under impersonal relations, such 
as tradespeople. An impersonal attitude of 
this type is not only characteristic of most 
urban life-histories but also generally true 
of criminal life-histories, as «Burgess - hag 
pointed out when he terms them frequently 


“objective” in type. In the following es. 
cerpts from life-histories this attitude ap- 
pears to be almost superimposed upon, and 
in conflict with, the more traditional in- 
timacy of farm living. 


I never give people a thought. I never cared 
what they thought of me just as long as they 
didn't say anything. 

After living in a small town, or rather on a 
farm near a small town I was amazed at what 
Isaw in sizes of buildings and the differences in 
people in a large city and a small town. In the 
large city they seemed very busy and on the 
go all the time and never would take time to 
talk, as where in the little town we would stand 
for hours on the street corner and chat of things 
that had happened to some particular person or 
thing. 

I thought forgery was better than any other 
crime, as I used fictitious names on all checks 
and was hurting no one except the one who 
cashed them. 


In a small community the commission of 
a crime may present many problems of rec- 
ognition which are not present in the im- 
personal life of the city. In this sample the 
rural offender's residence and the place of 
his first property crime coincided in only 
twenty-nine, or about half the cases, while 
in 37.4 per cent the site of the crime was 
over fifteen miles away. Eight, or 13 per 
cent, were up to fifteen miles from home at 
the time, and about 6 per cent were tran- 
sient when their first offenses were com- 
mitted. At the time of their last offenses 
only 37.1 per cent of the 35 farm offenders 
who had more than one property offense, 
committed crimes in their home towns, 
while over 57.2 per cent committed crimes, 
more than, and 5.7 per cent up to, fifteen 
miles from where they were living. Of those 
boys who committed their last offenses with 
associates, about one-fourth indicated that 
their companions had come from some other 
community. One may venture to suggest, 
therefore, that, if new means of communica- 
tion, such as the auto, did not furnish an 
opportunity for anonymity, there would be 
even less crime in rural areas.5 

5An unusual criminal apprehension case in- 


volved a practical application of this hypothesis. ' 
Fraudulent checks bearing a similar signature were 
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e Why did we always go outside of town to 
write the checks? Well, for one thing, the people 
in my town would know us right away and 
would not cash them, for the guys that run the 
stores know me too good. They know who I 
always work for anyway. The people in the 
other town sometimes they don't even know 
you, so I think that’s the best idea after alf. 

. The towns I went to cash the checks were 
G ,A , F b . They were all 
within twenty-five miles of home. The reason 
we went to those towns was because it wasn't 





very far to drive and we were strangers, so 


. more than likely they wouldn't have been-able 
to identify us if they seen us again. But we 
were both known well in B [home town], 
from our boxing records. We would surely have 
been recognized right away, so we were afraid 
to try it. . 





i 


DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION WITH 
CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 


Contrary to the contention of Shaw and 
Thrasher that delinquency is, in general, 


passed on various merchants for a period of five and 
one-half years over a wide area. These checks were 
passed in thirty-seven counties in Minnesota, 
twenty-nine Iowa counties, eleven South Dakota 
counties, five Wisconsin counties, and one in North 
Dakota. The case defied all attempts at solution 
until a spot map was made of the location of the 
checks. With the assumption that the check forger 
traveled in all directions from his home and that his 
residence did not change during this period, a series 
of intersecting lines were drawn on the spot map. 
A line was drawn east and west so that there were 
an equal number of checks on both sides of the 
line, and a similar line was drawn north and south. 
It was assumed that the point of intersection would 
approximate the residence of the forger. It was seen 
from the map that no checks had been passed within 
a radius of twenty-five miles around this inter- 
secting point located in,a rural county of Minne- 
sota, leading the Minnesota Bureau of Criminal 
Apprehension to believe that the forger lived in this 
area. Also it was learned from the sheriff of this 
county that a particular farmer seemed to have 
an income greatly in excess of his earnings from forty 
acres of land. About the same time a license num- 


ber of a forger was obtained in North Dakota and . 


checked to this farmer. The offender stated that 
he was able to go into almost any small town, 
stay for thirty minutes, and obtain at least fifty 
dollars in forged checks (Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation Low Observance Bulletin, X, No. 6 [June, 
1941], 11-15). 


intimately related to participation in gangs, 
we found that 39, or almost two-thirds of the 
farm boys, had not been associated with 
groups of boys who stole; and, if this role is 
restricted to serious thefts, "86.7 per cent 
had neve? had such previous association. 
Very little about gang behavior appeared in 
their life-histories, indicating that such ac- 
tivity is not prominent in the life-experi- 
ences of rural offenders. In those few in- 
stances where there was such group be- 
havior it was with a group in town which 
had little cohesion or continuity, existing 
on a more or less chance basis. 


We couldn't thresh for a couple of days, and 
so I went to town the next day and ran across 
some boys, and they asked me if I wanted to 
go to a celebration with them. I said I didn't 
care, for I couldn't haul bundles because it 
rained. And that is how it started. They wrote 
some checks out that day. Then we went to 
another one the next day, and then I got started _ 
to write some. [He continued to write checks - 
until he was caught.] Well, I never did know 
how to write a check until the gang showed 
me how to write the checks, for they wrote 
most of them and cashed them, too, for I was 
a little bit scared to cash them. Then after a 
while I thought it was a pretty good idea of 
getting a little money on the side, so I wrote 
two or three and tried it out myself and they 
cashed them every time. So that is how I got 
all the information about writing checks. 


More often, where differential associa- 
tion occurred, it was with one or two com- 
panions rather than gangs. At times the com- 
panions were chance acquaintances whom 
they met in town. In fact, in two or three 


6 Thirty-five of the farm offenders (60 per cent) 
did not have an associate at the time of their first 
property arrest, while fifteen (25.0 per cent) had 
one partner, only seven (11.7 per cent) had two or 
more associates, and in three cases the exact num- 
ber of partners was not stated. At the time of their. 
last offenses the role of group behavior had increased, 
for then 56.2 per cent had no partner, 25.0 had one 
partner, and 18.8 had two or more associates. 
Shaw and McKay, on the other hand, reported that 
only 25.6 per cent of the boys brought before the 
Cook County Juvenile Court were lone offenders. 
Moreover, only 1x per cent of the offenders charged 
with stealing were lone offenders. The highest fre- 
quency was found in groups of.two or three partici- 
pants (of. cit., p. 390). 
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cases one feels that had the farm boy not 
met up with a certain companion on a cer- 
tain day he would never have engaged in 
criminal activity. i 

I haven’t mùch to say as to what got me into 
trouble. It was mostly the wrong people, too 
much liquor, and my troubles at home. I always 
blamed it onto my married life. If it had been 
different I think I would have come out better. 
My first crime was committed in ’38. Me and 
A—— were in a pocl hall one night, arid we were 
fairly drunk. A—— and me were playing pool, 
and A—— saw a lerge box of cigarettes and he 
pushed them out the door and had me drive 
the car around to the back of the building. He 
put them in my car, and we took them to an- 


" other town and sold them. We were picked up 


later and sentenced for it. I guess I learned 
what I did about this crime mostly from my pal 
and other persons. 

We got the idea of checks because we had 
heard of two other boys in my hometown who 
had got off by paving for the checks, I mean 
by making the checks good. 


In several cases the first criminal be- 
havior was not related to any association 
with others. À set of unusual circumstances, 
coupled with a general personal irresponsi- 


` bility, appears to have been involved in the 


difficulties. Sutherland has alluded to the 
“adventitious nature” of some criminal be- 
havior, and Ferri has referred to the ‘‘oc- 
casional” criminal type. The following two 
cases are good illustrations of such begin- 
nings in “criminal” behavior (also see cases 
on pp. 44745). : i 

My crime is hard for me to explain. The man 
I was working for was a good man but I figured 
he didn’t give me quite a fair deal at the time I 
was laid up with a broken arm. When I went 
back to work in the fall the job he gave me 
didn’t pay as much as my former job and he 
didn’t let me work as many hours as some of the 


' other men who hadn't been with him as long as 


I had. I worked three weeks and quit. I forged 
& check on him. 


It was in 1935 that I was arrested for the 
first time. I found a pocketbook with around 
$35 in it-and instead of giving it back to the 
owner I kept it even though there was plenty 
of identification cards and things in it. Sgme 
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way or another the man found out that I hed 
found it and had me arrested. When I went 
before the judge and told him all about it he 
told me that he thought I needed a lesson. 


Considering various possible sources, 
some differential association with criminal 
notms, however, was observed in 70 per 
cent of the farm offenders, which means 
that among one-third of the rural offenders 
there was no personal differential associa- 
tion with criminal behavior of any kind. 
The life-histories indicated that it is doubt- 
ful that many of these contacts had any: 
bearing on their subsequent criminal be- 
‘havior. In forty-two of the sixty cases no 
oné in the immediate family of the farm 
offenders had ever been arrested (excluding 
traffic offenses), in ten cases one person had 
been arrested, while in eight cases two or 
more family members had previously been 
arrested. Twenty-seven of the offenders had 
never known anyone with a criminal record 
prior to their first arrest, four had known 
someone who had been arrested, while six- 
teen knew someone who had also been in- 
carcerated. (Thirteen did not mention this.) 
Of the twenty-five cases whohad a partner in 
their first arrest, eleven of the partners (44 
per cent) had been arrested before, while 
eight had not. In six cases the status was un- 


known. 
" e 


CRIMINAL SOCIAL TYPE AND CON- 
CEPTION OF SELF 


The farm offenders did not exhibit the 
-characteristics of a definite criminal social 
type, as defined by (1) an early start in 
criminal behavior, (2) progressive knowl- 
edge of criminal techniques and crime in 
general, (3) crime as the sole means of live- 
lihood, and (4) a self-conception of being a 
criminal. In the first place, their criminal 
activities started late in life, beyond the 
age at which basic attitudes are laid down. 

7This figure includes membership in a boys’ 
group who stole, association with boys who had a 
record, having a member in the immediate family 
who had been arrested, having a partner at first 
arrest who had a criminal record or who was older, 
and any additional data indicating differential asso- 
ciation which appeared in the life-histories. 


RURAL: CRIMINAL OFFENDERS 


Almost 9o per cent of the offenders were 
first arrested after seventeen years of age,® 
and a similarly high percentage was also 


true of convictions and commitments (see : 


Table 1). One-third had never been com- 
mitted to an institution until they were 
twenty-three years of age or older. There is 
only a negligible difference between these 
figures and the age distribution of first 
arrests, convictions, and commitments for 
property offenses. 

Moreover, seventeen of the farm offend- 
ers had never been arrested before, twenty 
had been arrested once, and twenty-one 
had been arrested two or more times. The 
arrest record of two was unknown.’ Almost 
one-half had never been in a correctional in- 
stitution of any type before, 28.3 had been 
in one, and 23.4 had been in two or more be- 
fore. Twenty-five had never been arrested 
before for a property offense, nineteen had 
been arrested once, and sixteen had been 
arrested two or more times. 

A second characteristic of a criminal so- 
cial type is progressive knowledge of crimi- 
nal techniques and crime in general. Both 
of these features were found to be lacking 
in rural offenders. The offenses which they 
committed were relatively simple. For ex- 
ample, the first property offense was forgery 
in 26, qr 43.3 per cent of the cases; larceny 
in 16, or 26.7 per cent of the cases; burglary 
in 8; and auto theft in 5 cases, while 5 com- 
mitted other property offenses. In only one 
instance was robbery the first property 
offense. An indication of slight progression 
in criminal patterns was the fact that, 
among the thirty-five who committed more 
than one property offense, the predominant 


8 The Gluecks reported that in their study of a 
more or less urban group of offenders over 77 per 


. cent had been arrested for delinquencies before the 


age of seventeen (op. cit., p. 143). Edwin H. Suther- 
land has stated that a “boy who is reared in an area 
of high délinquency reaches criminal maturity at 
a very early age, perhaps by twelve to fourteen" 
(Principles of Criminology [3d ed.; Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1939], p. 199). 

9 The data in s00 Criminal Careers showed that 
only 11.8 per cent had never been arrested before 


(p. 144). 
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crime at the time of their last offenses was 
still forgery (48.3 per cent), while larceny 
was 20.0, burglary 14.3, auto theft 18.6, and 
robbery only 2.9. Other property crimes ac- 
counted for the remaining 5.7 per cent of 
the cases, Three of these offenders restricted 
themselves to larceny, ten ‘to forgery, 
twenty to various combinations except rob- 
bery, and only two combined robbery with 
other offenses. The opportunities for a 
serious crime like robbery are by no means 


lacking in a rural environment with iso- 


lated filling stations and other business es- 
tablishments. In fact, it is interesting to 
note that the incidence of bank robbery is 


TABLE 1 


AGE OF FARM OFFENDERS AT FIRST ARREST, 
CONVICTION, AND COMMITMENT 



































ARREST Conviction | COMMITMENT 
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20.0-22.9... 8 | 13.4) 9 | 15.0) ro | 16.6 
23.00rolder.| 18 | 30.0! 19 | 31.7} 22 | 36.7 





generally much higher in rural areas than 
in cities.%° Rural areas would offer a farm 
youth the same opportunities for robbery 
as for any other crime. 

Such terms as forgery, larceny, and auto 
theft, however, do not accurately describe 
the same behavior when applied to rural 
offenders, as compared with city offenders, 
for the stories of their crimes reveal that 


the techniques were much simpler than one - 


might expect. The type of forgery in which 
they engaged is not to be confused with the 
work of professionals who utilize a variety 
of complex techniques. Forgery among farm 
boys simply represents, in most cases, the 


1° Louis Wirth and Marshall Clinard, “Public 
Safety,” in Urban Government, Vol. Y of the Supple- 
mentary -Report of the Urbanism Committee to the 
National Resources Committee (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939), 266. 
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use of a fictitious name or the name, but not 
an imitation of the signature, of a relative 
or employer. Checks were not raised, nor 
were elaborate techniques used in passing 
them, such a5 studied attempts to locate 
and successfully pass a check on a person of 
. means. Forgery is particularly adapted to 
rural life where farm offenders cash many 
checks on their trips to town. One might, 
in fact, contend that, since many of these 
so-called forgeries were of a most casual 
nature, almost eccidental in some instances, 
a significant number of the offenders were 
not by any means criminal types. One might 
further suggest. that if there were not pres- 
ent the mobility required for check writing 
of an industrial monetary economy that 
necessitates such transactions, almost half 
, the rural offenders would not have become 
involved in trouble. 


I didn’t have any special way in forging 
checks, but figured it was easy and quick money 
and could possibly pay the checks off before 
getting arrested for it. 

It was in June, and I had a big debt to pay, 
and I was sick in bed and could not work. The 
folks did not know of my debt, so they helped 
' meon my hospital bill and doctor bill, but it was 
either pay in or lose my car. And it was a new 
coupe and had a lot of money in it, so you can 
imagine how one would feel over his car. Dad 
had a check come in from someone. [for a car- 
load of hogs] that owed him $350.00 and they 
-paid him, and he put it in the bank that did 
business with me. [He wrote his own checks.] 
So one day I went uptown and wrote one out 
on him and paid a payment on the car. So they 
picked me up. 


Similarly, auto stealing did not involve 
knowledge of any of the techniques com- 
monly associated with this type of activity, 
such as the selection of a special type of car, 
intimate acquaintance with car locks, 
“fences,” or car-stripping. Cars were not 
stolen for money but for personal use, since 
in the country the status afforded by a car 
is considerable, and the techniques con- 
sisted simply of driving away. Even the 
selection of a particular car was more. or 


less fortuitous, as the following story 4l- 
lustrates.™ 


The crime I done was a few miles from home. 
Perhaps I would of done it anywhere, as I had 
to be at a certain place at a certain time. I 
wanted to go to a dance, and my folks would 
not give me any money, so I really didn’t care 
what I done. I had a car, but it was getting 
fixed and I didn’t have the money to pay for 
it, so I stole my neighbor’s car, just to show 
my folks I was not scared. I told them I was 
going to do it, but they didn’t think I would. 
I have never thought about any crime as far as 
that goes. Like breaking into a place is way out 
of my line. I always was honest. My father is 
one of the best citizens. I consider him one of 
the best in that county. The boys I went with 
never stole anything. I never had any experience 
stealing cars. Guess it don’t take any practice. 
When a boy I would use dad’s car without ask- 
ing him, but he didn’t care. Sometimes he 
didn’t like it very well, but he always got over 
it somehow. 


A third reason why farm offenders are 
not criminal types is that crime was not 
their means of livelihood. Criminal be- 
havior was often of a fortuitous nature, em- 
barked upon at a particular moment, as, for 
instance, for a thrill, when intoxicated, or 
when short of funds for certain immediate 


` monetary desires. The offenses were not 


persistent but merely supplemented their 
regular activity. Moreover, it was Interest- 
ing to note the almost complete absence of 
criminal argot in their life-histories. One 
can assume, because of the general pattern 
revealed in the life-histories, that even in 
these cases the limited universe of discourse 
had been largely acquired by prison experi- 
ence. Reformatory records disclosed that 
only one farm offender had used an alias. 
The life-histories showed practically no 
evidence of association with prostitutes, 
racketeers, or fences. 

Finally, and most important of all, these 
facts were borne out by the fact that farm 
offenders, as compared with those from the 
city, do not regard their actions as real 


11 This offender came from a respectable family, 
had no previous record or partner in the crime; he 
did drink a lot and was quite mobile. 
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ctimes and do not conceive of themselves as 
criminals. They do not display organized 
hostility to the police or society, nor do they 
display any conception that their acts can 
be formulated into any consistent criminal 
life-organization. They do not identify 
themselves with crime; rather they eon- 
sider themselves as “reckless” and unat- 
tached to traditional ways. It is doubtful 
whether such behavior can actually be re- 
ferred to sociologically under the general 
conception of criminality... 


I. knew nothing about any type of crime 
until I came in here, that is, I knew nothing 
about how much time any kind of crime called 
for. Maybe if I had of known I would of done 
something that called for less time. I heard 
the L—— police were wanting me. I went to the 
police station there, walked in, told them who 
I was. They acted like they were afraid of me 
the way they got out their handcuffs and locked 
me up and I was taken to C—— that night 
where I was sentenced."4 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most important conclusion that has 
resulted from the study of both statistical 
data and life-histories is that rural offenders 
do not regard themselves as criminals or 
their actions as crimes. What we have as a 
typical process in the lives of farm offenders 
is, generally, a moral family background 


? An inmate-leader at the reformatory stated 
that “there is a noticeable difference between boys 
from the city and boys that come from the farms in 
this institution. The main noticeable difference is 
their reaction to moral and sexual talks while here. 
The other difference is in their outlook on life when 
they are released. The biggest share of the boys 
from cities are planning and talking of different 
types and kinds of rackets that they can get into 
and ‘also comparing notes on different ‘fences’ in 
different localities. The farm boy as a rule had just 
made a slip and intends to go back to the farm.” 


13 Crime in general, or even a specific crime, may 
mean entirely different systems of behavior in the 
total life-experience of a farm or city offender. It 
is necessary to view the entire social act in order 
to explain a criminal action. 


H This farm boy had no previous criminal record, 

did not conceive of himself as a criminal, and ap- 

peared at no time to have had any contact with 
: delinquents. 8 


and a rather traditional upbringing, with 
any delinquency largely restricted to pranks. 
In occasional cases there has been some 
participation in petty thefts, but, generally, ` 
the connection of these actiohs to later ac- 
tions does not appear clear. At the age of 
approximately seventeen to twenty-five, an 
increased desire to participate in the wider . 
world outside the local community results 
in local and more distant mobility, which, 
together with nonparticipation in commu- 
nity organizations, émancipate the indi- 
vidual from many home ties and offer him 
contacts of an impersonal nature. He con- 
siders himself a mobile person. The posses- 
Sion of things becomes more important than 
the opinion of others. Status becomes meas- 
ured in terms of urban standards. 

At this stage of his life-career he con- 
ceives of himself, and is regarded by others, 
as reckless and irresponsible. He does not 
typically associate with delinquent gangs 
or criminals but rather with those who are 
like himself. Gradually his life becomes more 
aimless, until finally an occasion or oc- 
casions are present wherein an act is com- 
mitted which is labeled by society as a 
crime. This act may be committed in the 
impersonal milieu of a community other 
than his own. To the rural offender this act 
does not make him a criminal, for it only 
fits fortuitously into his life-scheme. He 
writes a false check, a very simple action, 
while he is intoxicated or simply because 
he needs money at a dance. He borrows an 
auto of a neighbor when deprived of the 
family car. He happens by chance upon 
some boys from town who are setting out to 
pilfer a store and goes along with them. 
These actions are crimes, not because of the 
offender's judgment of them, but rather in 
the light of the legal reaction. The farm 
offender has developed some of the attitudes 
of an urban personality,5 but he is not a 
criminal social type. 


Wasuincton, D.C. 


15 See Marshall B. Clinard, “The Process of 
Urbanization and Criminal Behavior,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVIII, No. 2 (September, 
1942), 202-13. 


MAX WEBER’S POSTULATE OF “FREEDOM” FROM, 


VALUE JUDGMENTS 


. FRED H. BLUM 


ABSTRACT 


Max Weber considered that modern science was seeking to free itself from value judgments. Although so- 
cial science could demonstrate the means to be used to attain given ends, nothing in social science could tell 
which ends should be chosen. This must be an individual judgment. A social science free from value judg- 
ments does not eliminate the problem of values; it merely makes them a part of scientific consideration. 
Weber's postulate of "freedom from value judgments" is not to be identified with mere relativism in the field 


sense of neutrality—even for a scientist. 


I 


According to Max Weber, modern sci- 
ence is seeking to free itself from value 
judgments. Science which does not know 
ideals and which leaves the choice of ideals 
up to the individual, science which claims 
freedom from value judgments, is a modern 
phenomenon; it is the product of the “proc- 


ess of rationalization." 


. This process cbaracterizes the whole 
evolution of society since the "decay of the 
primitive outlook on the world." Ration- 
alization means dissolution of all gemein- 
schaftlichen structures. Gesellschaft ("heter- 
ogeneous society"), in contrast to Gemein- 
schaft (homogeneous community"), is char- 
acterized by a rational adjustment of in- 


- terests. The essence of the process of ra- 


tionalization is the compartmentalization 
of all spheres of life, the secularization of 


. society, with its counterpart the ''dissocia- 


tion of the human soul," and, last but not 


least, the “disenchantment of the world." 


The outcome of the process is a “rational, 
subjective culture," that is, a cultural pat- 
tern in which the spheres of life are split: 
religious life, business life, family life, com- 
munity life—all separated and having con- 
flicting values. These values are not given 
by authority but have to be chosen by the 
individual himself. 


«Cf. Marianne Weber, Max Weber: Ein Lebens- 
bild (Tübingen, 1926), p. 349: “For him the recogni- 
tion of the special character of occidental rational- 
ism and the role it.played was one of his most im- 
portant discoveries." 


? Max Weber, Gesammelte Ailfsálze zur Wisen- 
schaftslehre (Tübingen, 1922), p. 535. 


. of values. Weber points oyt that, where human affairs are concerned, there can never be an objectivity in the 


The function of science in such a rational 


'culture is entirely different from the func- 


tion of science in a society whose structure 
is hierarchic and in which a harmonious set 
of values prevails. As Hans Freyer said: 


The Socratic-Platonic, the medieval Chris- 
tian, and the Protestant Puritan ideologies had 
a different meaning, another logical structure; 
they were ways to the true being, to virtue, to 
nature, to God. The function of modern science, 
however, is to implement a rational culture.3 


In order to examine this point, let us in- 
quire somewhat more closely into what, 
according to Weber, social science can and 
cannot do. He attributed to scientific in- 
vestigations the following functions: ` 


1. To find out what means are, or are not, ap- 
propriate to a given end. 

2. To criticize the end, on the basis of the actual 
historical situation, as “practically meaning- 
ful” or as being senseless. 

3. To determine the by-products which the ap- 
plication of the necessary means would have 
(because of the all-embracing interdepend- 
ence of events) in the eventual achievement 
of the intended aim. The question may be 
posed as follows: What price, in form of 
probable violation of other values, has to be 
paid for the achievement of the intended 

' aim? 

4. 'To throw light on the importance of the aim. 
Social science can explain and illumine the 
ideas for which people fight or for which they 

_ believe in fighting. 

5. To examine the internal consistency of 

ideals. This amounts to "becoming aware 


3 Soziologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft (Leip- 
zig, 1930), p. 208. See also K. Loewith, “Max Weber 
und Karl Marx,” Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, 1932, pp. 53-99. 
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; MAX WEBER’S POSTULATE OF “FREEDOM” ` sy 


© [Selbstbesinnung] of the ultimate axioms of 
action, of the ultimate values."4 


But social science cannot determine ends. 


Man has to choose in the light of his own 
conscience and his personal outlook among the 
values at stake. Science can make him realize 
that all action as well as all inaction, means 
taking a stand for certain values and, therefore, 
. against other values.5 


It is evident that a science thus con- 


ceived can implement only an action which 
is rational, in the sense of deliberately pur- 
suing an end. Social science, then, has a 


double function: It makes people conscious ` 


of ultimate values without imposing them. 
It makes them, furthermore, aware o£ the 


means which have to be used in order to. 


attain a given end. Not only do means have 
to be consciously adapted to the ends pur- 
sued, but the end itself has to be adjusted 
to tke available means. As Loewith® pointed 
out, the freedom of rationally adapting 
means to ends and so selecting one's means 
and one's ends is an important aspect of the 
increased possibility of choice which the 

: process of rationalization creates. In this 
consists the freedom of the individual. The 
freedom of the individual is not only a nega- 
tive "freedom from” restraint, it also-in- 
cludese positive “freedom of action"—spe- 
cifically of responsible action. An action is a 
responsible action if the individual con- 
sciously adjusts means to ends and ends to 
means. 

'The distinction made by Weber between 
the ethics of responsibility and the ethics of 
conviction shows why responsible action 
only can be implemented by a social science 
free from value judgments. Weber said: 


3* Die Objectivitét der Sozialwissenschaften." 
Cf. Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsätze sur Wissen- 
schafislehre, pp. 140-50. Cf. also discussion on meet- 
ing of the Verein für Sozialpolitik, Vienna, 1909, 
and see Max Weter, Gesammelie Aufsätze sur 
Soziolegie und Soziarpolitik (Tübingen, 1924), pp. 
417, 418. 


5 Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsätze sur Wissen- 
schaftslehre, p. 150. 


$02. cii., p. 83. 


All activity can be subordinated to two 
basically different and contradictory ethical 
principles: ethics of' conviction [Gesinnungs- 
elhik| and ethics of responsibility [Verant- 
wortungsethik}. This does not mean that ethics 
of conviction connotes lack of responsibility, 
or ethics of responsibility a lack of conviction. 
But it does mean that there is a' fundamental 
contradiction between an action based on -the 


, ethics of conviction and an action based on the 


ethics of responsibility. Thus, a Christ who 
might act in accordance with the ethics of con- 
viction is content to do good and to leave the 
consequences of his action up to God. Man, on 


. the other hand, when he acts in accordance 


with the ethics of responsibility, will hold him- 
self responsible for the foreseeable consequences 
of his own actions.” 


Weber’s “freedom-from-value-judgment” 
postulate is meaningful only if men act ac- 
cording to the ethics of responsibility. Then 
choices as to means (and ends) have to be 
made. Secondary effects have to be taken 


. into consideration. A person who acts ac- 
. cording to the principle of the ethics of con- 


viction does not have to take into considera- 
tion the effects of an action or its implica- 
tions. But one who acts according to the 
ethics.of responsibility has to do so because 
he feels responsible for the foreseeable con- 
sequences of his action. Responsibility and 
social science free from value judgments are 
thus intimately connected. The conflicting 
choices have to be made by the individual 
pondering over means and ends. 

Such a science, neutral ds to ends, does 
not help to make the choices easier; on the 
contrary, it makes them harder by showing 
all the implications of an action. Weber 
confronted each ideal with the questions: 
“By what means is it attainable?” and 
“What has to be sacrificed in order to 
achieve it?" The dignity of man forbids 
his escape from the hard task of making 
choices. Weber said: 


* Max Weber, Politik als Beruf (München and 
Leipzig, 1926), p. 57. Weber points out that, though 
there will be moments in the life of every great man 
when he acts according to a principle regardless of 
its effects and implications, the consistent pursuit of 


the “ethics of conviction” leads to detachment from 
this world. 
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We do not have any scientifically verifiable 
ideals. It is harder to create these ideals out of 
one's self than to depend on spurious scientific 
verification. But, unless you take the more 
difficult path, you live in a fool's paradise, both 
in thinking and acting. It is the stigma of our 
human dignity that the peace of our soul can- 
not be as great as the peace of one's dreaming of 
such a Utopia. 


Social science, thus conceived, imple- 
ments the decisions of an ethically autono- 
mous, responsibly and rationally acting in- 
dividual. It is undoubtedly true that such a 
science implements a rational culture, in so 
far as rational action is an attribute of 
“free man." But to stop here would be to 
stop halfway. The answer to.the question of 
why, according to Max Weber, science can- 
not tell us what ends we should choose will 
show that the postulate of "freedom from 
value judgement" 
tons than those thus far considered. We- 
ber's recognition of a fundamental irrational- 
ity in the world in which we are living is an 
indispensable and often neglected link in 
the explanation of his thought. 


iT 


How does this irrationality manifest it- 
self? What is the reason for the incapacity 
of social science to set ends rationally? 
Scientific sanction of a practical attitude 
was, according to Weber, meaningless be- 
cause different values are in insoluble con- 
flict with one another. Ultimately, the val- 
ues are not simply alternatives; they are 
opposed to each other in a deadly, uncom- 
promising struggle. 

Weber’s whole analysis of social develop- 
ment, his whole “process of rationaliza- 
tion,” is oriented to an emergence of a con- 
flict of values. In his sociology of religion 
Weber describes magnificently the dissolu- 
tion of a harmonious world order and the 
unbridgeable conflict between the “strug- 
gling Gods” representing different values. 
Weber believed that this conflict is inten- 

3 Gesammelte Aufsülze sur Socialogie und Sozial- 
politik, p. 420. Cf. also the report on Lauenburg by 
Marianne Weber, op. cil, p. 6g2, and Albert 
Salomon, “Max Weber’s Methodology,” Social Re- 
search, May, 1934, p. 168. 


has still larger implica-. 


sified by the dilemma arising from the fa 
that we are frequently obliged to use ethi- 
cally dangerous or doubtful means in order 
to achieve a good end.’ Choices have, there- 
fore, to be made. A price has to be paid i in 
choosing a means appropriate to a given 
end? Furthermore, the possibility, or even 
the probability, of bad secondary effects has 
to be taken into account. But social science 
cannot tell us whether the price is too high, 
because there is no unique standard of value 
by which to measure this price. It is all the 
more impossible for science to tell what de- 
cisions man must make, because the “actual 
effect of an action may be quite different 
from the original intentions." This world 
is “ethically irrational."* The highest val- 
ues determining human action cannot be 
rationally set or ethically’ justified. “No 
ethics can tell us when and to what extent 
the good purpose justifies either the danger- 
ous means or the secondary effect.’"? This 
basic irrationality of the world is as impor- 
tant for an understanding of Weber’s 
thought as are the rational aspects men- 
tioned above. 

Weber’s attitude toward the process of 
rationalization—with its inherent irration- 
ality—appears in its true light when he 
repudiates any attempt to solve the conflict 
of values by setting up new ideals. Weber 
said: 


9 Wissenschaft als Beruf (Miinchen and Leipzig, 
1921), p. 546: “We know from Nietzsche that some- 
thing can be beautiful, not only though, but in so far 
as, it isnotgood. Baudelaire gave expression to this in 
his Fleurs du mal.” See also Max Weber, Gesammelte 
Aufsülze zur Religionssoziologie (Tübingen, 1920), 
Vol. I: Zwischenbetrachtungen, pp. 536-73. Weber 
pointed out that the tension between means and 
ends is particularly strong in politics because power 
is the characteristic means used for political action. 
“The demon of politics lives with the God of love 
in a tension which can break out any time in an in- 
soluable conflict? (Politik als Beruf, p. 64). 

10 Cf. Max Weber, Die Protestantische Ethik und 
der Geist des Kapitalismus (Tübingen, 1934), esp. 
pp. 193-206. 

n Cf. Max Weber, Gesammelie Atufsdize zur 
Soziologie und Sozialpolitik, pp. 445 and 468, and 
“Innere Lage und Aussenpolitik,” Gesammelte 
politische Schrifien (München, 1921), p. 348. 


12 Max Weber, Politik als Beruf, p. 58. 
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* If you consider Tolstoy’s challenge, “If 
Science will not, who can answer the question: 
How should we behave, how should we orient 
our lives?” only a major prophet or a Messiah 
could answer it. If no such man exists or if he 
exists but no longer has any disciples, surely 
you cannot substitute for him thousands of 
professors, salaried and privileged minor 
prophets, to play his role in their classrooms. 
By making such a substitution, you would 
merely keep the younger generation from realiz- 
ing that the major prophet, for whom so many 
of them long, does not exist. The craving.of a 
deeply religious person can never be satisfied if 
he is deceived about the fundamental fact that 
he must live in a godless, prophetless world. 
Professors masquerading as prophets only en- 
courage this deception. .... 


Those who cannot face the world may go 
back to the church if they are able to sacri- 
fice their intellect. Weber said: 


We shall not blame them if they can really 
do it. Such a surrender of the intellect to un- 
conditional religious devotion differs radically, 
on a purely ethical basis, from the intellectual 
dishonesty involved in a failure to make clear 
to oneself his own standard of values. 


1 


He continued: 


From my standpoint, it is also superior to the 
attitude of those ex-cathedra prophets who do 
not see, clearly that there is one fundamental 
rule within the classroom, that is, simple intel- 
lectual honesty. 


But, let us add immediately, ex-cathedral 
prophecy is repudiated by Weber not be- 
cause he thought that there should not be 
any prophets but because “ex-cathedral 
prophecy will merely create fanatical sects, 
never a true community.” 

These quotations from Weber’s Science 
as a Calling show that his uncompromising 
stand for social science free from value 
judgments is not merely an implementation 
of a rational culture. Despite his insistence 
on rational action, rationality, the con- 
comitant of his objective social science free 
from value judgments, was advocated not 


13 Max Weber, “Wissenschaft als Beruf,” Gesam- 
melie Aufsätze zur Wissenschaftslehre, pp. 547, 
551, 552, 554- 


as an exclusive value in itself but as an im- 
perative premise of a rational culture. 
Weber accepts the process of rationalization 
in so far as it liberates the individual from 
the fetters of a traditional pattern of values. 
This process, however, not only liberated 
the individual from the bonds of a definite 
set of values; but, by disintegrating the 
ideological solidarity of compact communi- 
ties, by dividing up the spheres of life, and 
by specializing work, this process also 
created the need for a^new unification, a new 
integration on a wider scale, namely, the 
tremendous organization and bureaucrati- 
zation of social life. The ultimate outcome 
of the process of rationalization is an irra- 
tionality, because Weber measures the re- 
sult of the process of rationalization with 
his supreme yardstick—the spiritual free- 
dom of the individual. The process of ra- 
tionalization bears a contradiction within 
itself. The same process which makes the 
individual potentially free endangers his 
freedom. This process cannot be reversed. 
But it should be counteracted." The prob- 
lem thus explicitly posed by. Weber was: 
“How is.it at all possible to save any vestige 
of individual freedom of action in view of 
the overwhelming tendency toward organ- 
ization and bureaucratization?"6 


14 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tübingen, 1921), 
p. 21, quoted by Hans Freyer, of. cit., p. 231. 
“Gesellschaft und Gemeinschaft,” in F. Toennies’ 
sense (see Ferdinand Toennies, Gesellschaft und 
Gemeinschaft [Berlin, 1922]). Cf. Max Weber, 
Gesammelie Aufsätze zur Soziologie und Sozialpolitik, 
PP. 442, 453- 


*5 Discussion of meeting of the Verein für Sozial- 
politik (Vienna, 1909) in Max Weber, Gesammelte 
Aufsätze zur Soziologie und Sozialpolitik, p. 414, and 
"Wahlrecht und Demokratie in Deutschland," 
Gesammelle politische Schrifien (December, 1917), 
p. 318. > 


16 “Wissenschaft als Beruf,” Gesammelte Aufsätze 
zur Wissenschaftslehre, p. 550. Weber said: "Re- 
demption from the rationalism and the intellectual- 
ism of science is the basic presupposition of a lifein a 
community with God: this or something essentially 
the same is the leitmotiv of our religious youth or of 
their striving for religious experience. This is true 
not only for religious experience, but for any 
spiritual experiefice at all. It is lifted into the realms 
of the conscious and examined under a magnifying 
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Because this process itself cannot be 
reversed, Weber limited his endeavors to 
the preservation of ethically free and self- 
responsible individuals within the inevitably 
“rationalized”* order. The preservation of 
these separated spheres of life, not a new 
“bureaucratic” integration, was, for Weber, 
the only way of solving the problem. 

"Acting with resignation" (entsagungs- 
volle Tat) is the formula which explains his 
attitude." We find it not only explicitly in 
his sociology of religion and other writings 
but also implicit in the conceptual structure 
of Weber's analysis of the process of ration- 
alization. The relationship between the con- 
‘cept of rationality and its counterpart of 
irrationality is no fully dialectic one, but 
the (irrational) tendencies toward bureauc- 
ratization are an outgrowth of the (rational) 
separation of the spheres of life which liber- 
ated the individual from magic bonds. There 
is, therefore, no true synthesis by which the 
atomistic freedom (the thesis) and the bu- 

 reaucratic fetters (the antithesis) could be 
overcome: the freedom of the individual is 
continuously endangered, its preservation 
is a never ending struggle. Rationalization 
bears irrationality in itself, which may not 
be transcended by a synthesis; it may mere- 
' ly be counteracted. 

According to this analysis, there would 
.be development in society but no final con- 
summation. As Loewith said: “The disillu- 
sioned analysis of empirical reality relegated 
the belief of progress to the realm of tran- 
scendental value judgments"? Weber’s 
science free from value judgments is the ex- 

. pression of a disenchanted world void of any 


glass. For this is practically the outcome of the mod- . 


ern intellectual who is a romantic of the irrational” 
(ibid., p. 540). 


11 Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religions- 
soziologie, p. 203. For Weber, who designated him- 
self as a bourgeois (cf. “Der Nationalstaat und die 
Volkswirtschaft," Gesammelte politische Schriften, 
p. 26), the “ascetic foundation of the bourgeois style 
of life was that action and renunciation fatally con- 
dition each other." 


18 Op. cit., p. 76. . > 


meaning in itself?9 The individual is thifs 
"thrown back upon himself, forced to choose 
his own values and to set his own goal." 
Weber repudiated the belief in àn objective 
development which would give the disen- 
chanted (religios entleerte) world a worldly, 
yet*nevertheless objective, meaning.*° In an 
earlier analysis Weber talked about the 
"eternal struggle of man" and answered the 
dreams of happiness and peace with the 
words: "All hope abandon. .... ??* Progress, 
then— Weber said “so-called progress"— 
means nothing but an eternal striving, “a 
struggling in the backwash of destiny with 
enthusiasm and resignation." In this cul- 
minates Weber's social philosophy: an 


.eternal struggle without end and therefore 


without objectively given meaning. A social 
science free from value judgments is part 
and parcel of such a struggle. It does not 
make decisions easier, but it helps the strug- 
gling individual by making him conscious of 
the ultimate values involved. A social sci- 
ence free from value judgments does not 
eliminate the problem of values; on the con- 
trary, it brings them into the spotlight "by 
elevating decisions from the dank and gross 
level of mere existence to the plane where 
Jacob wrestles with the angel." 


19 Cf. Karl Jasper, Gedenkrede fiir Max Weber 
(Tübingen, 1921), p. 14. Weber acknowledfed that 
he did not know “the ultimate meaning of life." 


2 Cf. Loewith, o. cit., pp. 94, 95. This is one of 
the reasons for Weber's repudiation of Marxism. 


21 Tascati ogni speranza. See Max Weber, “Der 
Nationalstaat und die Volkswirtschaft," Gesammelte 
politische Schriften, pp. 18, 19. Cf. also “Parlament 
und Regierung im neugeordneten Deutschland: 
Beamtenherrschaft und politisches Führertum;" 
ibid., p. 140. 


22 When Weber was asked once what meaning 
his science had for him, he answered: "I want to see 
how much I can stand." Marianne Weber comments 
on this: “What did he mean by that? Perhaps that 
he considered it to be his task to.bear the antinomi- 
anism of life, to strengthen to the utmost his capac- 
ity for not having illusions, and to preserve, instead 
of this, his ideals and his devotion to them. These 
ideas are behind the empirical research and its con- 
cepts” (o. cit., p. 690). 


73 Salomon, of. cil., p. 168. 
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MAX WEBER'S POSTULATE OF “FREEDOM” | . 5i 


. . Ii 


Weber’s theory of social science: “free” 
from value judgments arose in'a particular 
social situation. His first interest in the so- 
cial role of the scientist was part and parcel 
of his repudiation of Bismarck’s political 
methods. He strongly disapproved of the 
chancellor’s failure to tolerate any real op- 
. position leader in a responsible position; he 
also criticized the attempt to destroy inde- 
pendent thinking in general.24 Weber criti- 
cized 'Treitschke, who tried to influence the 
university students in Bismarck's favor by 
making value judgments from the profes- 
sorial chair.25 Weber opposed the Prussian 
bureaucracy; and he criticized, in particu- 
lar, the attempts made by ‘William II to in- 
: fluence academic nominations; Further- 

more, he opposed fiercely the attempts made 
to win the scientists’ support for measures 
, taken by the state.?7 

Briefly, he repudiated uncompromisingly 
the principle of "leadership." To those 
young people who, insecure in the midst of 
ever shifting values, were looking for a lead- 
er, Weber answered: “Become that which 
you are.”?® The individual, free but spiritu- 


24 Cf. Marianne Weber, op. cit., p. 126. Weber’s 
comment on Bismarck’s dismissal by William II is 
significant: "What is good in the situation is not 
merely fhat one Caesar followed the other but that 
the two are in conflict. Thus the individual has to 
make his own judgment of the situation” Gbid., 
p. 130). 


a5 Ibid., pp. 127, 128. This is the reason why 
Weber was opposed to the Kulturkampf and to the 
Prussian language policy toward the Poles. 


26 Cf. Max Weber, Gesammelte politische Schriften, 
esp. “Parlament und Regierung im neugeordneten 
Deutschland," pp. 154, 185. 


27 Marianne Weber, op. cit., p. 330. Cf. also Max 
Weber, Gesammelte Aufsülze zur Soziologie und 
Sozialpolitik, p. 407. Weber pointed out that the 
Prussian Statistical Office does not publish any 
figures which might provide a basis for an attack 
against the government. 


38 “Werde der Du bist." How intimately Weber's 
postulate of freedom from value judgments is con- 
nected with his attitude toward social and cultural 
problems can be seen in his criticism of Roscher's 
methodology. Weber interpreted Roscher's scientific 


ally insecure in the midst of a revaluation 
of all values, is asked to find his own way 
without authoritarian leadership and to 
bestow meaning of his own on a disen- 
chanted world. The setting *of one's own 
ideals medns repudiating the claims of the 
rising bureaucracy, or a dawning new order, 
if not of any order at all. By showing all the | 
implications and interrelationships of means 
and ends, but without telling which of the 
conflicting ends to choose, “which of the 
struggling Gods to serve," science imple- 
ments responsible decisions by the individu- 
al in all spheres of action. 

Max Weber was, indeed, the last to se- ` 
clude science in an ivory tower. His science 
"free" from value judgments has a definite 
function in a specific social situation. It was 
the Bismarckian attempt to use the social 
Scientist for his own purposes that gave 


rise to Weber's fight for a social science .' 


"free" from value judgments. It was the 
replacement of the magic-transcendental 
hierarchy of primitive eras and of the Mid- 
dle Ages by a secularized bureaucracy— 
which he thoroughly hated—that made 
him insist upon "separated" spheres of life 
which do not unduly limit the freedom of 
choice of the individual. 

'The foregoing analysis enables us to re- 
fute some of the major misinterpretations 
of Weber's postulate of "freedom from value 
judgments." It is not to be identified with 
mere relativism in the realm of values. There 
are, indeed, "absolute" values in Weber’s 
thought: the belief in the value of science 
itself, the belief in the ethically autonomous, 
responsibly choosing, free human being. Be- 
hind Weber’s social thought is not mere rel- 
ativism but a disbelief in a harmonious 
Thomist-Aristotelian world order and an 
acceptance of neo-Kantian skepticism as to 
the ability of any given form of social organ- 


method in terms of the latter’s ideas on society and 
the individual. Then he criticizes Roscher because 
his methodological postulates do not imply the ideal 
of “Werde der Du bist.” Cf. ‘“Roscher’s historische 
Methode," Gesammelle Aufsätze zur. Wissenschafts- 
legre, p. 38. . e $ 
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ization to realize fully the freedom and 
dignity of the individual? 

Weber's objectivity is still further re- 
mote from positivism. It cannot be suffi- 
clently emphdsized that Weber never be- 
- lieved that social science could De entirely 
divorced from value judgments. He further- 
more pointed out that it is an illusion to be- 
lieve that we can abstain from giving a 
judgment of value or that we can find a 
standard of value in the subject matter it- 
. self.s° Only those whó advocate the actual 
interests of a certain ruling or ruled class, 
Weber said, are able to find a standard of 
value in the subject matter itselt. Weber's 
insistence on freedom from value judgments 
is different from the modern positivistic in- 
sistence that contingence on value judg- 
ments destroys the scientific status of social 
theory. 

Our analysis of Wéber's position on sci- 
-ence and society allows us, furthermore, to 
draw two conclusions of general importance. 
We have seen that the seclusion in an ivory 
tower of insignificance is an attitude which 
has nothing to do with objectivity in We- 
ber's sense. Social science is, therefore, not 
remote from life because the scientist at-' 
tempts to be objective. The remoteness of 
social science from reality results rather 
from the insignificance of the problems with 
which the social scientists choose to deal. 
Whether or not a particular problem is sig- 
nificant depends ultimately upon a value 
judgment, not upon the objectivity of the 
' scientist. The relation of Weber's postulate 
of freedom from value judgments to the so- 
cial philosophy underlying it has shown, 
moreover, that objectivity in social science 
is much more than a problem of the techni- 
calities of scientific method. Indeed, the 
highest values are at stake. Where human 


29 Erik Wolf, “Max Weber's ethischer Kritizis- 
mus und das Problem der Metaphysik," Logos, 
Internationale Zeitschrift für Philosophie der Kultur, 
1930, PP- 359775. 

3 Cf. "Der Nationalstaat und die Volkswirt- 
Schaft," Gesammelte politische Schriften, pp. 21, 22. 
Cf. also Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Soziologie und 
Sozialpolitik (discussion of meeting at Vienna, 1909), 
p. 419. f e ] e. 
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affairs are concerned, there can nevér be fn 
objectiyity in the sense of neutrality—even 
for a scientist. Science always performs a 
socia] function. 

We may disagree with the role which 
Weber attributed to science. We may also 
ha*e different ideas about the central prob- 
lems to be solved in our time. Tt is, further- 
more, true that Weber's identification of 
socialism and socialist planning with bu- 
reaucracy needs qualification in the light of 
modern developments. But his “objective” 
Social science has meaning apart from the 
peculiar social situation which gave rise to 
his postulate of “freedom” from value 
judgments and apart from the specific so- 
cial organization which his theory explicitly 
or implicitly implemented. Because objec- 
tivity in Max Weber's sense is an aim, an 
ideal to strive for, it is an expression of the 
"eternal struggle of men." In this struggle 
science is the searchlight in the hands of 
men. Without such a light we are bound to 
go astray because we cannot see the differ- 
ent ways open to us. With the searchlight 
illuminating the intricacies of life in its in- 
dividual and social aspects, a new vista is 
opened up—the vista of a world of choices 
to be made, responsibilities to be shouldered, 
evils to be accepted. To face such a world 


requires courage and strength, “strength 


for those who are able to face reality” —~an 
attitude which does not give consolation. 
The cool rationality with which the irra- 
tionalities of life are examined may be as 
unbearable to the weak as is the beam of the 
searchlight to the unprotected eye. But to 
those who have the strength to stand a 
“disillusioned and disenchanted” world and 
still preserve their ideals by struggling for ' 
them, Weber’s science "free" from value 
judgment will be a valuable and lasting 
guide that will lead them to “become what 
they are" and will illumine their independ- 
ent judgment. As such, it is a lasting attri- 
bute of any scientific endeavor undertaken 
by free men in a free society. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


3: Cf. Marianne Weber, of. cil, p. 675. 
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THE IDEALIZATION OF THE ABSENT 


W. EDGAR GREGORY! 


ABSTRACT 


e 
The man in the Armed Forces tends to idealize the things he has left behind him in civilian life. In re- 
turning to such a scheme of life, however, he is apt to idealize certain aspects of his life as a soldier or sailor. 
The idealization of the absent aids one in setting up a standard of the optimum of life-conditions. 


.Those of us who have dealt with men in 
the Armed Forces on overseas assignments 


have been constantly amazed at the power . 


of the average man to idealize the home 
town and his home folks. No matter where 
he is—even in Hawaii, “the Paradise of the 
Pacific"—he has considered his being there 
nothing but an imposition. Podunk is 
heaven, compared to “the pineapple is- 
land." 

In considering this phenomenon I asked 
myself if I had ever been in the same situa- 
tion. I found that when I first went away to 
college I was inclined to idealize my home 
town. It was neat and clean and one of the 


remembering the advantages of army life, 
where I did as I pleased when I was off duty 
and did not have to consider someone else's 
needs. 

Careful observation of soldiers yi to the 
following conclusions: 

1. No matter. where the servicemen are, 
they-complain of the lack of that which they 


had enjoyed before. 


best-mannered places imaginable. I saw its. 


virtues and compared them with the vices 
of the college town. It took several trips 
home for me to realize that it wasn’t all that 
I thought it to be. I discovered that, actual- 
ly, it was quite dingy and poverty-stricken 
and thatethere was much vice in the town, of 
which I had never been aware as a resident. 
In fact, it drew much of the dregs from the 
city where my college was located. On my 
trips home I was comparing the disadvan- 
tages of the home town to the advantages of 
the college town. 
Then I asked myself if the war situation 
had inclined me to idealize my own home. 
To my surprise, I found that I had been 
thinking of my wife and my home in very 
idealistic terms. Our troubles had virtually 
disappeared from my mind. I had almost 
forgotten the little frictions we had had in 
seeking to adjust our habit patterns to each 
other. I was comparing the loneliness of my 
army life to.the joys of married life. Yet, 


when I again joined my wife, I found myself’ 


1 Chaplain, United States Army. 
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“Gee, what I wouldn’t give for a banana 
split.” 

“Sure wish I could set down to a glass of cold 
beer at Tony’s again." à 

“What. I wouldn’t give to have some of 
Mom's fried chicken again." 

“Oh, to be able to stay in bed and sleep on 
Sunday morning.” 

“Pd sure like to be able to tell that lieutenant 
off, just like I did my boss on my last’ job.” 

“Gosh, how I'd like to see a white woman 
again.” 

“Wouldn’t it be swell to be able to wear any. 
old thing one pleased?" 

“Yd sure like to take Mabel or Pearl out to 
a show tonight, but here all I have is G.I. 
movies and maybe some yellow skirt to go out 
with—or even nothing better than something 
pretty dark. . 

“Oh, for a nice New England snowstorm in- 
stead of this African sand." 

“TII sure be glad when I don’t have to look 
at water any more. Those Dakota prairies’ll 
look pretty good." 

“To have my own room again and not have 
to look at two hundred other bunks!” 

“Sure wish I could taste a coke again. It’s 
been two years since I even saw one.” 


The reactions are endless, yet monoto- 
nously the same. If one enjoyed something 
before which he does not have now, it looms 
very large in hig mind. To be sure, there are 


54 
many rude awakenings—as of the sailor who 
finds that his “devoted” wife has a venereal 
disease, or of the soldier whose fiancée 
suddenly ups and marries another man, 
. taking his life's savings with her; but, on 
the whole, things absent are rosy indeed. 

2. Conversely, one seldom notes the par- 
ticular advantages of his present location. 
The soldier in Hawaii thinks little of the 
abundant pineapple, avocados, papayas, 
etc., or of its delightful climate. The Mis- 
sissippian assigned to mountain troops in 
Colorado has no eye for the grandeur of the 
Rockies..He thinks only of what he lacks. 

But; as circumstances change, he looks 
back on these scenes with a different eye. 
The soldier who has known Hawaii or the 
Philippines longs again—years afterward— 
for the pleasures he found only there. Once 
‘ released from the Army and faced with the 
necessity of planning his own life, he looks 
with nostalgia on the regular paydays, the 
lack of responsibility, the freedom and 
anonymity that was his. Saddled with the 
responsibility of a wife and family, he thinks 
with longing of his carefree days when he 
“loved them and left them.” 

The sociologist always looks more deeply 
than surface manifestations. Confronted 
with such phenomena as the above, he asks: 
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“What do they accomplish?” “How do they 
affect the patterns of society?" 

. The answer is logical and relatively sim- 
ple. The idealization of the absent serves 
one significant purpose. It keeps before the 
individual the optimum of life-conditions. 
He has before his mind’s eye at all times 
the best he has known anywhere at any 
time. Once having known and enjoyed some 
good, the human being is reluctant to do 
without it. To be sure, some of these 
"goods" he has known and enjoyed are 
mutually contradictory and cannot exist 
side by side. In so far, however, as they are 
compatible, he is encouraged to strive to 
realize them. The idealization of the absent, 
therefore, is simply the holding-in-mind of 
the best one has known. There is no need to 
think of current good. One already has that. 
He desires that which he has had but no 
longer enjoys. 

This process has, in the long run, a 
definite social value in that it lends support 
to all activities seeking to bring to man 
those things which he enjoys under the 
most varied circumstances—to bring them 
together, as far as possible, in one environ- 
ment—or at least in a series of accessible 
environments. 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY . 
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According to reports received by the Journal from. institutions offering graduate 
instruction, 35 doctoral degrees and 78 Masters’ degrees in sociology were conferred 
in the calendar year 1943 by 43 institutions in the United States. Because of lack of 
space, degrees, dissertations, and theses in the field of social work are not included. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


[The attention of the readers of the American 
` Journal of Sociology is called to the following 
letter received from Dr. Hsiao-tung Fei of Yün- 
nan University, China, describing the serious 
need in China of books in the field of the social 
sciences. You are cordially invited to contribute 
social-science books for use in China. The De- 
partment of Sociology of the University of Chi- 
cago will act as the custodian of the books which 
.are collected and which will be sent to China. 

. Kindly send any books that you may wish 
to give to Dr. William F. Ogburn, Department 
of Sociology, the University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, lllinois.—HERBERT BLUMER, Editor.] 


To THE EDITORS oF THE American Journal of 
Sociology: 


I am taking the liberty of calling to your at- 
tention the urgent need of Chinese academic in- 
stitutions for books in the social sciences. It is 
not necessary for me to describe at length how 
' great is the need. Those universities and re- 
search institutions which moved from the oc- 
cupied area into the interior have mostly lost 
their libraries during the great flight in the early 
part of the war. Bombing of academic centers— 
one of the most deplorable crimes of our enemy 
—has further reduced the rather meager collec- 
tions. Since the complete blockade of land com- 
munication, China has become isolated, particu- 
larly in intellectual exchange with our Allied 
nations. Further, the inflation in China has 
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crippled the financial ability of the Chinese aca- 
demic institutions to purchase foreign books 
even when transportation is open in the future. 
In view of the increasing linkage of the postwar 
world and the importance of mutual under- 
standing of the East and the West, re-establish- 
ment of libraries in Chinese intellectual centers 
is an urgent measure. And this should be done 
in many ways, both by government and by 
private channels. I am asking your help in mak- 
ing contributions to this task. 

I would like to suggest if you think it is pos- 
sible, to make an appeal in your Journal to the 
sociologists in this country to contribute any 
spare books on the social sciences, not neces- 
sarily recent publications, to a center in this 
country, which will take the responsibility of 
keeping them and sending them to China later. 
I am glad that the Department of Sociology of 
the University of Chicago has kindly assumed 
the responsibility of receiving and storing the 
books for this purpose. I will arrange.for the 
transportation of the books as soon as possible. 
The books will be first sent to National Yünnan 
University, Kunming, China, and then distrib- 
uted to departments of sociology in other uni- 
versities. 


HsrAO-TUNG FEI 
e 
Visiling professor to America 
upon Invitation of the 
Department of State 


NEWS AND NOTES 


University of Chicago.—The Summer 
Institute of the Society for Social Research 
will be held Friday and Saturday, August 
4and 5. Topics for Friday's session include: 
“Race Relations,” ‘Sociology of Knowl- 
edge," “Character Patterns of Primitive and 
Modern Peoples,” ‘Methodology of Public 
Opinion Polls," ‘Social Science in the Post- 
war World.” s 

On Saturday the sessions will be on 
“Studies of Japanese-Americans," ‘“‘Eco- 
nomic Status, Juvenile Delinquency, and 
Crime,” “Planning for the Postwar Period,” 
and “Problems of Servicemen during and 
after the War.” 

The Fourth Annual Conference for 
Teachers: of the Social Sciences in High 
Schools and Junior Colleges will be held at 
the University of Chicago between July 5 
and 7, 1944. The general theme of the con- 
ference is “Problems in the Social Sciences 
in War and Peace.” Copies of the printed 
program may be obtained by wri-ing to Pro- 
fessor Earl S. Johnson, % the Summer 
Quarter Office, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 35, Illinois. 


Columbia | University.—Dr. Robert: S. 
Lynd will teach this summer at Cornell 
University in the joint Russian civilization 
course. His topic will be “Soviet Social In- 
stitutions.” 


Fisk University—The first Institute of 
Race Relations of the Race Relations Divi- 
sion of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion is being held at the Fisk Institute of 
Social Sciences, July 3-21. 

The purpose of the institute is to provide 
an intensive and practical course of study 
of the problems and methods of dealing with 
Tacial situations made acute by the war. The 
institute is open to experienced persons in 
various fields—educators, social and reli- 
gious workers, labor and civic-greup leaders, 
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members and staff workers of interracial 
committees, employers, journalists, ad- 
vanced students, and certain lay persons. 

„The course of study includes “Race and 
Racial Theories,” “Racial Aspects of Social . 
Problems," “Methods, Techniques, and 
Community Planning,” “The Role of Per- 
sonal Religion in Human Relations.” 

For further information address the Di- 
rector, Institute of Social Sciences, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


University of Hawaii.—Dr. John Rade- 
maker has accepted a position on the staff 
of the department of sociology and anthro- . 
pology. Dr. Rademaker has been communi- 
ty analyst at the Granada Relocation Cen- 
ter of the W.R.A. during the past year. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The appoint- 
ment of 37 Julius Rosenwald Fellows for 
1944 was announced recently by Edwin R. 
Embree, president of the Fund. The Fel- 
lows include 22 Negroes and 15 white south- 
erners, selected for their creative talent or 
distinguished scholarship. The fellowships 
this year average $1,700. In addition, schol- 
arships of $500 plus tuition were awarded to 
18 outstanding graduating Seniors of , se- 
lected Negro and white southern colleges 
to enable them to begin graduate study. 

The Fellows appointed in sociology are: 


E. FRANKLIN Frazier, head of the department . 
of sociolcgy at Howard University and noted 
authority on the Negro family, in Brazil and 
the Caribbean as well as in the United States. 
He will continue his studies of the Negro 
family in the United States during the period 
of his grant. 


ADELAIDE CROMWELL HiLL, instructor in so- 
ciology, Hunter College; executive secre- 
tary, Urban League, Englewood, New Jer- 
sey: for graduate work in sociology at Colum- 

e bia Universi£y. 5 
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MozzrL C. Hru, assistant professor of sociol- 
` ogy, Langston University, Langston, Okla- 
homa: for graduate studies in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. Reappointment. 


ANNA GREENE SMITH, teaching fellow, depart- 
ment of sociology, University of North 
, Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina: to do 
„research on southern leadership and to pur- 
sue graduate study at the University of 

` North Carolina, 


OLIVE ELIZABETH WESTBROOKE, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas: for graduate work in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. 


University of Michigan.—Robert C. An- 
gell, Richard C. Fuller, William M. Fuson, 
and Theodore M. Newcomb are on leave. 
Professor Newcomb will resume his work at 
the university on August 28. 

The Executive Committee of the sociol- 
ogy department consists of Arthur E. Wood 
as chairman, Amos H. Hawley, and Roy H. 
Holmes. 

Lowell J. Carr is faculty administrator of 
the Willow Run Study Project, which is 
sponsored by the Rackham Fund of the 
University of Michigan. Professor Carr is 
continuing to teach in the department. 

Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, supervisor of the 
Division of Child Welfare in the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of the state of Michi- 
gan, has joined the department of sociology 
as a lecturer. He offers an introductory 
course in psychiatric case work. 

The members of the department are 
jointly giving a course in "Sociological As- 
pects of Postwar Problems." 


Midwest Institute of International. Rela- 
lons.—The Midwest Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations was held at Drake Univer- 
sity, June 19-28, 1944. Speakers and partic- 
ipants includéd: Devere Allen, Robert A. 
Brady, William Henry Chamberlin, Su- 
sanne Engelmann, Ethel M. Johnson, Sam 
Levering, Hans Simons. 

During the coming summer session Drake 
University will hold a social-science col- 
loquium. The general theme of the colloqui- 
um will be “The Role of the Social Sciences 
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in Postwar Reconstruction.” Participating 
in the colloquium will be Derwent Whittle- 
sey, Harvard University; Stuart A. Queen, 
Washington University; and Edwin G. 
Nourse, Brookings Institution. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor 
Ernest R. Groves has been relieved of his 
undergraduate course in marriage to devote 
full time to the development of a graduate 
program for preparing teachers of marriage 
and domestic counselors. The undergradu- 


. ate course in marriage had much to do with 


popularizing such work in other universities. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College.—Dr. William L. Kolb, assistant 
professor of sociology, is now on military 
leave for the duration of the war, having 
entered the United States Navy as ensign 
about December r5, 1943. 

Dr. William H. Sewell, professor of so- 
ciology and rural life, has received his ap- 
pointment as a lieutenant (jg) in the 
United States Navy and will report for ac- 
tive duty at the indoctrination school on 
June x5 of this year. It is anticipated that 
he will return to his regular position as soon 
as possible after the close of the war. 


Rutgers University.—Rutgers University 
has announced the creation of a Research 
Council to strengthen and: promote research 
throughout the university. The council con- 
sists of nine members, representing various 
colleges and fields of learning in the univer- 
sity. A special research fund has been placed 
at the disposal of the council, and applica- 
tions for grants for next year are now being 
considered. 

The council contemplates the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced research program 
for the university in business, the social 
studies, the humanities, and the sciences. 


University of Southern. Illinois.—H. D. 
Bowden of the sociology department is on 
leave and connected with the U.S. Navy 
Mobile Hospital Service, where he does 
case work with victims of battle shock. 


NEWS AND NOTES ` 


* Wellesley College.—Racial and religious 
tensions and the forces that play upon them 
in the community are among the problems 
being analyzed at the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress on the campus of Wellesley 
College, June 3o-July 14. “Issues of De- 
mocracy in the Presidential Election" isthe 
conference theme. 

Leaders, including Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john, president of the American Association 
for Adult Education; Mrs. Pauline Red- 
mond Coggs, director of the Urban League 
of Washington, D.C., and professor of social 
work at Howard University; and Dr. Marg- 
aret Mead, director, Wellesley School of 
Community Affairs, are discussing methods 
for social action, the attainment of national 


unity, and the government and postwar ` 


housing. The institute affords men and 
women of widely divergent social, religious, 
and racial backgrounds an opportunity to 
compare views and to discuss important 


national and international questions at the . 


round table. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Michigan Sociological Society, on 
March 17, 1944, in Ann Arbor, Michigan: 


RESOLUTION I 


. 

In view of the public controversy in progress 
over the relative merits of segregation and non- 
segregation as policies for the housing and other 
treatment of American minorities, especially 
the Negroes, the Michigan Sociological Society 
takes this opportunity to summarize scientific 
sociological experience on these matters by 
formal resolution as follows: 


i. That such a thing as a “fair” segregational 
practice is not to be found; th» segregated 
minority is always placed at legal, political, 
economic, social, and psychological disad- 
vantage; 

2. That when people live in mixed communities, 
work or play or worship togetaer, there is 
less friction than when segregation prevails; 

3. That there is no scientific support—soci- 
ologically as well as physiologically—for the 
segregation of blood in American Red Cross 
blood banks, and that this practice fosters 
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prejudice and bias and is contrary to demo- 
cratic principles; 

4. That the Benedict and Weltfish pamphlet, 
The Races of Mankind (‘Public ‘Affairs 
Pamphlets,” No. 85), withdrawn from mili- 
tary distribution by military authorities, 
constitutes a scientific statement. 


RESOLUTION II 


- It is hereby resolved that the Michigan So- 
ciological Society go on record as supporting 
the President's Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice; and that it also support any 
move to create a permanent Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice by legislative statute. 


New School for Social Research.—Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen, well-known American 
philosopher, has been elected dean of the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science of the New School for Social Re- 
search for the academic year 1944-45, Dr. 
Alvin Johnson, chairman of the faculty, has 
announced. Dr. Kallen has been a member of 
the faculty of the New School since its be- 
ginning in 1919. 

Dr. Johnson also announced that Dr. 
Hans Staudinger, dean of the Graduate 
Faculty for the last two years, was elected 
svice-chairman; Dr. Eduard Heimann, vice- 
dean; and Leo Strauss, secretary. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Jjames H. 
S. Bossard is acting as director of research 
for the Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission. Dr. Bossard remains as professor 
of sociology and director of the William T. 
Carter Foundation. 


Temple University.—Dr. Negley K. Tee- 
ters, associate professor of sociology at 
Temple University, has been granted a 
leave of absence to make a four-month 
study of the prison systems of several Cen- 
tral and South American countries. Dr. 
Teeters will inspect the prison systems of 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
and Brazil. He was formerly a consultant 
for the prison industries division of the War 
Production Board and made a survey of the 
federal prisons in 1942 for the Federal Bu- 
rgau of Prisoys. 
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The Growth of American Thought. By MERLE 
Corti. New, York and London? Harper & 
Bros., 1943. Pp. 816+-xvii. $5.00. í 


In an extensive survey of American culture 
since Colonial times Professor Merle Curti has 
set himself the significant task of examining 
“the interrelationships between the growth of 
thought and the whole social milieu.” Disclaim- 
ing any attempt to study the “interiors” of 
ideas and systems, he has chosen, instead, to 

- write an interpretive, yet factual, social history 
of American beliefs, attitudes, and mental hab- 
its, as well as speculative theories. After the 
manner of Parrington, he evaluates literature as 
an expression of a dominating intellectual 

. theme and is little concerned with aesthetics, 

Save as this, too, reveals the climate of opinion 
at a definite era. This is also true of his treat- 
ment of science. Mr. Curti avoids the sweeping 
types of synthetic organization which might 
suggest inevitability in the development: of 
ideas. Instead, he achieves his synthesis through 
well-documented "clusters of ideas," which 
not only occupy a chronological sequence but 
frequently move in competition with antitheti- 
cal groups of ideas. No Hegelian antithesis is 
suggested; rather, an accumulation of attitudes 
appears while older ideas recede from view. 
Among the integrating concepts that he em- 
ploys are: the secularization of American ideas 
and the survival of supernatural elements; the 
popularization of knowledge; cultural national- 
ism in the Old South; and evolutionary thought 
and society. 

The author describes the impact of such 
European movements as the” Enlightenment 
and the conservative reaction upon American 
life. At the same time, he tries to indicate the 
extent to which frontier and other environ- 
mental influences have created unique develop- 
ments in our history. Since the writer is in- 
terested in the mental life of the common man, 
as well as of the élite, he finds Horatio Alger, 
the prolific author of juvenile books, as worthy 
. of attention as William Dean Howells, pioneer 
of the literary realists; likewise, the little Blue 
Books of Haldeman-Julius can be considered as 
well as the “Harvard Five-Foot Shelf” of Presi- 
dent Charles Eliot. Phrenology may be ignored 
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by the conventional historian of ideas, but 
Professor Curti shows how exponents of the 
“sqjence” made it a force for Social and intel- 
lectual improvement. In this sociological man- 
ner the author approaches such varied subjects 
as the lyceum, the dime novel, pacifism, femin- 
ism, imperialism, pragmatism, and a thousand 
other facets of the American intellectual scene. 

Mr. Curti is well qualified for his difficult 
task through a long apprenticeship of mono- 
graph-writing on such subjects as the social 
ideas of American educators, a history of the 
peace movement, and a social history of scholar- . 
ship in wartime. He has carefully assimilated 
the innumerable books and articles in his field, 
as the work indicates. However, in order to 
present this enormous subject in one volume 
(the work requires at least two), he has resorted 
to condensation, often to an undesirable ex- 
tent. Ás a result, the reader is likely to miss 
many essentials, despite the fact that the book 
is written clearly and with a gratifying mini- 
mum of technical language. The sociologist 
will appreciate this significant volume, which 
affords an excellent interdisciplinary approach 
to the complex American ideological makeup. 
As for the teacher of American history, this 
book should have the result of stimulating the 
increasing emphasis on intellectual history. 


Harvest Wish 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Society and Ideology: An Inquiry into the So- 
ciology of Knowledge. By GERARD L. DE GRÉ. 
New York: Columbia University Bookstore, 
Distributors, 1943. Pp. iv-+-114. (Paper.) 


This study provides a very useful introduc- 
tion to the sociology of knowledge by summariz- 
ing and .synthesizing relevant theories of 
Nietzsche, Scheler, Pareto, Durkheim, and 
Znaniecki. These and some other thinkers who 
are more briefly discussed were selected be- 
cause those German scholars “who first made 
the sociology of knowledge explicit under the 
name of Wissenssoziologie [aside from Scheler] 
.... have already received some share of at- 
tention in the English language" (p. iii). The 


si@nificance of Nietzsche and of Scheler is,seen 
in their insistence on the bearing cf emotions 
and impulses, especially resentment, upon so- 
cial action and thought; Pareto showed the 
relations between sentiments, attitudes, and 
social utility and change; and Durkheim em- 
phasized the social genesis of categories of 
thought. Durkheim provides Dr. De Gré with 
a basic conception of sociology itself, namely, 
that the three elements of all sociological in- 
terpretation are: the social facts to be explained 
(“superstructure”), the attitudes of the human 


agents involved (“attitudinal structure"), and . 


the social situation within which the agents 
operate (“substructure”). Finally, Znaniecki 
analyzed the bearers of knowledge and their 
roles. Dr. De Gré enlivens his exposition by 
pertinent and often timely illustretions; and 
he enhances his discussion of Nietzsche, in 
particular, by interpreting his theories in terms 
of modern psychology and psychoanalysis, es- 
pecially the theories of Kardiner and Freud. 
In the last section of the study the author 
develops his theory of the sociology of knowl- 
edge on the basis of his conception of general 
sociology sketched above. The task of the so- 
ciology of knowledge is to study the relations 
between social situations and (1) the selection 
of subject matter and of aspects of experience, 
(2) the "perspective through which experience is 


interpreted" (p. 106), (3) the categories of. 


thought, as well as “highly charged" concepts, 
and (4) the formal structure of knowledge. It 
may be observed that some parts cf this task 
do not cfearly follow from the earlier announce- 
ment (pp. 86 f.) that the sociology of knowledge 


is concerned with examining the communica- . 


tion of "truths. . . . as defined by the standards 
of validity of some knowledge system” (“ra- 
tional communication"). 

Dr. De Gré’s short volume is suitable as a 
handbook, perhaps a text, in the sociology of 
knowledge if read along with Wirth’s Introduc- 
tion to Mannheim’s Ideology amd Utopia, 
Mannheim’s own “The Sociology of Knowl- 
edge” in the same volume, Merton’s “Karl 
Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowledge" 
(Journal of Liberal Religion), and Dahlke's 
“The Sociology of Knowledge," in Backer et al., 
Contemporary Sociological — Theories—Grün- 
wald’s perhaps most complete summary of the 
field being unavailable in English. 

Criticisms are minor, as compared with 
commendations. I find the author insufficiently 
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critical of Durkheim's contention that cate- 
gories of thought, such as time, space, etc. (not 
the contents of thought), differ with societies; 
he appears to be unaware of the analyses of 
this contention by von Schelting, Merton, and 
others. Furthermore, although he distinguishes 
between a sociology of knowledge anda so- 


ciological theory of knowledge, he does not take . 


into consideration Znaniecki's interpretation of 


this distinction. Also, in the stimulating dis- . 


cussion of Mead's "generalized other" he fails 
to mention C. Wright Mills's earlier and very 
similar utilization of this concept. Finally, the 
substitution of “gnosticians” for Znaniecki’s 


more ambiguous “scientists” (savants) raises 


the question whether what both mean might 
not more adequately be expressed by "intel- 
lectuals"; but this, perhaps, leads to the more 
crucial problem of whether "sociology of knowl- 


edge" is not a hopeless misnomer thát cannot : 


be justified, whatever definitions of “sociology,” 
“of,” and “knowledge” we may choose. Yet, if 
we are not too meticulous about definitions, we 
can perhaps agree with Dr. De Gré when he 
says (p. 111) that “the sociology of knowledge 
.... provides us with a powerful research tool 
through the use of which the intellectual his- 


tory of man can be made causally intelligible.” ' 


Kurt H. Worrr 
‘Chicago, Illinois 


George Fitzhugh: Propagandist of the Old South. 
By Harvey Wiss. Baton Rouge: University 
of Louisiana Press. Pp. ix+-360. $3.00. 


George Fitzhugh, of Port Royal, Virginia, 
was, without question, the most profound de- 
fender of slavery and the southern way of life 
produced in the ante bellum period. He carried 


his arguments to more extreme conclusions and . 


gave the final forms which radical southerners 


_adopted and which northern leaders seized upon 


in order to arouse opposition. Yancey, Rhett, 
and Ruffin quoted him often and with entire 
approval, Lincoln borrowed the key paragraph 
of his “house-divided” speech from ‘him and 
based his final indictment of slavery on his 
writings. Sumner singled him out for special 
attention in his tirades in the Senate, and Gar- 
rison' viewed him as the authorized spokes- 
mar» both of the South and of the Democratic 
party. . 

Fitzhugh’s reputation rests largely upon 

. . i 
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two books: A Sociology for the South and Can- 
nibals All, or Slaves without Masters. Together 
they constituted an attack on the soundness of 
free, competitive society as then evolving in 
England and America. His central idea was 
that “labour makes values, and wit exploits and 
accumulates them.” The doctrine of laissez 
faire meant only that the devil should take the 
hindmost and that capital, under free enter- 
prise, should set labor to competing with itself 
.to the point where a bare subsistence wage re- 
sulted. Thus, all free societies tended toward 
“robber barons” and ‘pauper slavery." 

He insisted that all interest is wrong "be- 
cause the principal represents the labour of the 
man who accumulates it and should be ex- 
changed for other people's labour. Hence Rents 
and Interest are the means by which Capital 
masters Labour." Property thereby enslaves 
labor and grows constantly stronger day by day, 
while labor grows increasingly weaker. In the 
` end the worker is only a slave without a master 
to give him shelter, sustenance, and protection. 
He is thrown back on impersonal public charity 
for care in sickness, unemployment, and old age. 

In contrast to free society, with its varied ex- 
ploitations, Fitzhugh pictured slave society in 
which the superior few accepted the responsi- 
bility entailed by power. They exploited labor, 
as all employers were doing; but they gave a 
portion back to the worker in security and care. 
The result was a society without labor prob- 
lems and without the unrest and revolution al- 
ways threatening in free society. Fitzhugh 
soon broadened the concept of slavery to in- 
clude all dependents and thereby made it ap- 
plicable to white men as well as Negroes. His 
final conclusion was to the effect that slave so- 
ciety is the permanent order toward which all 
^ civilized groups march, while free society is 
only a temporary, passing affair thrown up by 
: recent revolutionary movements. 

It was this final twist which Lincoln seized 
upon to stir the common folk of the North to 
the dangers inherent in southern aggression. 
He could therebv make the northern cause the 
cause of all those who toiled and could link it to 
the notion of progress and democracy. In that 
way Fitzhugh unwittingly helped to defeat the 
very cause he sought to defend. 


Harvey Wish has written a splendid biog- 


raphy. It is thorough and sound, well bal- 
anced, and fair in treatment. He has seen the 
deeper meanings in Fitzhugh's work, and he has 
linked his thinking with that ofjother writers of 
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the day. His book should serve to give Fiz- 
hugh the place he has long deserved in the sec- 
tional conflict, and it should correct some of 
the mistaken ideas now current in so -much 
American history-writing. d 

AVERY O. CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


The Church and the Liberal Society. By Em- 
MET Joun Huceues. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xv-+307. $3.00. 


This book is appropriately date-lined from 
Madrid, Spain. No reviewer with an adequate 
sense of responsibility could recommend it to 
readers in quest of information or enlighten- 
ment, and no presumption whatever is im- 
plied by the statement. Such persons should 
turn, instead, to the Roman Catholic Cate- 
chism or to any representative missionary tract 
put out by the same organization. This will re- 
quire a fraction of the time and labor and will 
yield a clearer view of the author’s position, in 
equal—i.e., reciprocal—Tratio. 

To be sure, the book is directly concerned 
not with the creed but with applications, But, 
on the one hand, these are at the level of the 
obvious, while, on the other hand, they are not 
explicitly brought out, as this would be poor 
technique from the standpoint of the prop- 
aganda objective. The content need not be 
discussed in detail. It consists of a familiar 
type of debating “argument,” based chiefly on 
a plausible misrepresentation of facteand an 
evasion of real issues, against modern civiliza- 
tion and its interconnected material, moral, 
and social achievements—particularly popular 
liberty and political power. Its main stated 
thesis is that the Western world of the last five 
centuries has confused “democracy” with 
“representative government,” and more gener- 
ally with the political philosophy referred to as 
“liberalism.” The author's conception of real 
democracy is, of course, a society in which 
everyone "freely" does what he really ought 
to do—the freedom which is defined by law, 
made and enforced by the proper authority. 
In short (to triturate the obvious), the book is a 
tirade against democratic institutions, which 
is to say, against government in any way re- 
sponsible to the governed. (There is no inti- 
mation that any other way of effecting respon- 
sibility is open—and no one has ever suggested 
any other. There is no doubt whatever about 
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the name and address of the one agency fit to 
govern under these conditions; but, as noted, 
it would not have been good tecknique, from 
the author's point of view, to priat these out 
in full in his book. 

The work will appeal to a considerable class 
of readers; it is this fact that maxes it werth 
noticing at all, and it is highly significant. for 
the future of free society. Modern culture has 
not progressed so far but that a large fraction 
of the people, even of the educated classes, still 
believe in knowledge based on “faith” in the 
higher reaches of philosophy and morals. In 
other words, loyalties and convictions are to 
be acquired through mental conditioning in 
unresisting infancy—where these are right— 
and, where they are “wrong,” by “conversion,” 
a process which, ideally, likewise excludes 
genuine and honest thinking. (Our author, of 
course, calls this “education” in both cases.) 
Moreover, it does not seem unlikely that liberal 
culture may fail to develop further but may go 
into gradual decline or violent disintegration. 
There is no doubt that it has got :nto trouble, 
though it is easy to exaggerate this, in relation 
to an objective perspective on tàe past. At 
least, present conditions suggest that the (more 
or less) free peoples were liberated—from the 
spiritual despotism of the church and the secu- 
lar despotism of other exploiters ruling by 
church-created divine right—more rapidly than 
they acquired the knowledge and wisdom need- 
ed to use their freedom to advantaze. And men 
in trouble are prone to think emoticnally (“with 
their blood”) and to grasp at magical solutions 
of their problems. Our own society might quite 
conceivably be so attracted by the general type 
of invective and salesmanship presented by 
. this book that it would commit moral suicide 
and submit to some type of ecclesiastical dicta- 
torship under the banner of some religion, more 
or less new, or old. If it does so, and comes un- 
der the dominance of men who are explicitly 
self-absolved from moral obligation as well as 
law, where either is inimical to their own au- 
thority, then it will, as a whole, ge: what it de- 
serves. Dogmatism and placing romantic ap- 
peal above truth may fit men for Heaven, and 
considereble numbers may make a good living 
out of them without destructive damage to so- 
ciety and civilization; but, on the whole, there 
is no making this world safe for that attitude. 


F. H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 
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Der Fuchrer: Hiiler’s Rise to. Power. By Kon- 
RAD HxIDEN. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 1944. Pp. vi+788. $3.00. 

In his previous books Mr. Heiden has ap- 
peared as the chronicler of the Nazi movement. 
His new book, while obviously drawing upon 
his earlier work, places him among the social 
historians and the social psychologists. Draw- 
ing upon his unequaled knowledge of the Nazi 
movement, the author presents us with an in- 
terpretation which is marked both by its bril- 
liant style and by bold sociological and psy- 
chological hypotheses. 

In giving a historical account of the rise of 
the Nazi movement Mr. Heiden introduces a 
new sociological group-classification which he 
calls interchangeably the "armed bohemians" 
and the “armed intellectuals.” These categories 
comprise the class of the “uprooted and dis- 
inherited" : unemployed workers, retired officers, 
unsuccessful artists, “eternal students," the 
unemployables, the chronically maladjusted, 
and the more or less professional criminals. 
These and other “‘declassed” people make up 
the social type of the active membership which 
gave support to the Nazis in their early days. 
In analyzing these supporters Mr. Heiden un- 
fortunately uses his two categories with notice- 
able uncertainty; it is not at all clear what, if 
any, is the distinction between them. The term 
"armed intellectuals" is, moreover, unfortu- 
nate, despite the great number of writers, stu- 
dents, and people with some education in the 
movement. Clearly, what tied them to the 
party was neither intellect nor education but 
the desperate frustration of their experience of 
a “social void." Apart from these shortcomings, 
it should b2 noted that there is a parallel be- 
tween Heiden's account and Karl Mannheim's 
recent analysis of contemporary élite-formation 


. (in thelatter's Man and Society in an Age of Re- 


construction). In the light of this affinity of the 
two studies, it is to be regretted that Mr. Heiden 
did not avail himself of the opportunity to have 
his own class analysis of naziism benefit from 
the researckes of other students in the field. 

A second aspect of the book is its compre- 
hensive account of the history of National So- 
cialism, revealing, as it does, the author’s un- 
challenged knowledge of many illuminating 
and many sordid details. Yet the book should 
not be taken either as an analysis of fascism 
(the account breaks off quite. appropriately 
with the purge of 1934, which made Hitler’s 
position unchallénged) or as an account of the 
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trends of German history leading up to fascism. 
The author attempts to include at least the 
latter in one chapter (chap. x, "Interlude", 
in which he takes his stand on the thesis of the 
“two Germanies," by advancing evidence to 
disprove that all Germans have been virtually 
Fascist for the last one hundred and fifty years. 
While the reviewer happens to agree with this 
thesis, he still thinks it unwise to include, for 
the sake of completeness, what could not be 
treated adequately in such short compass. 

Mr. Heiden has focused his attention specifi- 
cally on that aspect of German history since 
the end of World War I, which relates directly 
to “Hitler’s Rise to Power." He has taken Hit- 
ler as the psychological epitome of the whole 
movement, without, however, attempting to 
press the whole historical account into the form 
of a biography and without glossing over the 
many shades of difference in psychological type 
and motivation which Hitler succeeded in 
welding together. The author succeeds in giving 
an almost demonic impression of this man, who 


. meant all things to all people, whose weakness 


of mind and personality was his largest asset in 
the political art of hesitation, and whose life 
appeared worth while to himself only in the 
midst of disaster. 

' To this reviewer the great merit of Mr. 


. Heiden's book, apart from the many interesting 


' historical details (which, however, are neither 


documented nor always accurate), lies in this 


" sociopsychological analysis. In giving this slant 


to his historical account, which frequently 
reads like a personal history, the author has 
happily steered clear of the currently favorite 


' pastime of applying specifically psychoanalytic 


concepts to social movements in the apparent 
belief that this will yield greater knowledge. 
Mr. Heiden has apparently no need for theo- 


'retical exposition; yet a good deal may be 


learned from his bold use of psychological 
analysis, which is obviously based on a knowl- 
edge of the literature but which is presented in 
an independent, almost artistic manner. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


. World Wars and Revolution: The Course of 


Europe since 1900. By W. P. Harr. New 

York and London: D. Appleton-Century 

Co., 1943. Pp. xvi--406. $3.50. 

'The book represents a concise history of 
Europe for the period of rgooerg42, witha 
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special concentration on the wars and revolf- 
tions of that period. The author gives a simple 
chronological record of the main events, with 
almost no analysis of their “how” and “why.” 
When in a few cases he indulges in such an 
analysis—for instance, of the cause of World 
War I—he gives but a mechanical and incom- 
plete enumeration of some of the conditions 
that preceded it. 

On the whole, the author's narrative is 
competent and comparatively objective. Here 
and there, however, it is marred by biases and ` 
errors. For instance, according to Professor 
Hall, Germany was innocent in the starting of 
World War I, behaved quite gentlemanly 
throughout it, was betrayed and then unjustly 
treated after the Armistice, and so on (pp. 33 
ff., 103-15, and passim). However commend- 
able ethically, such generosity toward an enemy 
is ‘sharply contradicted by the totality of the 
facts known at the present time. This gives an 
example of the author's biases. As a sample of 
his factual errors, one can indicate his state- 
ments about the prerevolutionary Russia as a 
land of landlords, while factually in 1916 only 
7.8 per cent of the cultivated land belonged to 
the nobility; his statement about the reign of 
illiteracy in Russia before the Revolution, while 
factually 7o per cent of the children of school 
age were literate, passing through at least an 
elementary school; and so on. There are a num- 
ber of such factual misstatements. In spite of 
these defects, the book is a useful compendium 
of the main events of the period chrgnicled. 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


Street Corner Society: The Social Structure of an 
Italian Slum. By Wititsam Foote WHYTE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxiii4- 284. $3.00. f 


This is a significant contribution to the lit- 
erature on the community. It is a detailed de- 
scription of the behavior of persons and groups 
in an Italian slum in an eastern city. The de- 
scription is organized around several associa- 
tions—gangs, social clubs, racketeering groups, ' 
and political clubs—which were organized for 
purposes of recreation, education, community 
development, legal or illegal income, and politi- 
cal control. The reader may follow the careers 
of individuals in these.associations, with their 
changes in status and leadership. 


- " > 
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* The slum has ordinarily been regarded as a 
disorganized area. The author regards this con- 
ception as incorrect, in so far as the slum area he 
has studied is concerned. He finds rot only ‘the 
associations which he describes but also sub- 
divisions within associations and interrelations 
among associations. He states that the problera 
of this slum is “not the lack of organization but 
the failure of its own social organization to 
mesh with the structure of the society around 
it." This failure is seen especially in the distinc- 
tion between two types of leaders who emerge, 
one remaining in the area and loyal to the 
Italian community, the other acquiring prestige 
outside the area and becoming an alien within 
the area. While this description presumably 
makes no attempt to give a complete analysis 
of the social structure of this slum zrea, it does 
elaborate certain associations in a manner 
which demonstrates the extent and nature of 
the social organization. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University / 


The Chicago Tribune: Its First Hundred Years, 
Vol. I: 1847-1865. By PELIPE KiNSLEY. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 
xv-- 381. Price $5.00. 


The Chicago Tribune is nearly a hundred 
years old, and the first volume of its history 
now takes its place beside The History of “The 
Thunderer," O'Brien's Story of “The Sun," 
Nevinė’®The Evening Post: A Century of Jour- 
nalism, Davis’ History of the “New York Times.” 
Like them, it is stiff, with dull anc important 
facts; and the writing was conceived of as some- 
thing of a public duty. 

The typical newspaper of the nineteenth 
century was so exclusively political that any 
account of one is largely a study of parties. 
From the day in 1855 when Joseph Medill 
joined the publishing firm of the infant Tribune, 
he devoted himself to the newly resuscitated 
Republican party and made himself the politi- 


cal godfather of Abraham Lincoln, who was. 


not yet widely known. The fortunes of Lincoln 
and the Tribune rose together. “Hold on, Lin- 
coln, you can't speak yet," called out “Deacon” 
Bross of thé Tribune, when Lincoln was on the 
point of addressing fifteen thousand people in 
Freeport in the senatorial campaign, "Hitt 
[the Tribune reporter] isn't here yet and there 
is no use of your speaking unless the Tribune 


has a report." "Ain't Hitt here?" asked Lin: 


` coln. “Where is he?" (p. 86). Lincoln acknowl- 


edged the Republican debt to the Tribune by 


appointing John Locke Scripps, a part owner 


of the paper, as postmaster of Chicago. As his 
associates on the paper, Medill and Ray, put it: 


‘If Mr Scripps had the office the country post- 
masters of the Northwest would work to extend our 
circulation and while this would greatly help our 
firm it would also benefit the party. .... We claim 
to have done as much for Lincoln and the Republi- 
can cause as any other agency in Illinois and we do 
not see why our claim should be denied. .. . . We do 
not want to go into a fight for this thing but if one 
is forced upon us why we must do the best we can 
and oppose whomever stands in the way [Zetters to 
Senator Trumbull, p. 154]. 


Lincoln was deeply impressed with the 
Tribune’s power. When Medill went with a 
delegation to Washington to protest Chicago’ s 
draft quota, which, he declared, was based on a 
fraudulently swollen voters’ list, Lincoln broke 
out angrily: . 


“After Boston, Chicago has been the chief in- ' 
strument in bringing this war on the country..... 2 
‘You called for war until we had it. You called for 
Emancipation and I have given it to you. .... You 
and your Tribune have had more influence than any 
paper in the Northwest for making this war..... 


.Go home and send us those men" [p. 370]. 


In these first years of acknowledged national 
power, zeal obsessed the Tribune, as it does now: 
Medill saw Copperheads everywhere, just as 
Colonel McCormick sees Reds; the streets were 
muddy in April because of “Copperhead street 
cleaners." The Tribune was God-called to in- 
struct everyone's conscience—brash, boastful, 
and tirelessly insistent on party. The same 
spirit animates it today; but in this war the 
paper is the government’s critic, and it is op- 
posed to nearly everything it supported sixty 
years ago. In 1861 the Tribune was passionate- 
ly devoted to the cause of federal authority, as 
opposed to a union of sovereign states; in 1864 
the Tribune called for a solders’ vote, with no ' 
nullifying “ifs” and “ands,” in the belief that 


the solders would save the Union party and .' 


Lincoln. In effect, the Tribune today has taken 
the part which its rival, the Chicago Times, 
played in the Civil War. One wonders if the 
reversals are to be explained by partisanship 
alone, by the hysteria now epidemic in big busi- 
ness, or, as is commonly thought, by the per- 
sopality of its publisher. 
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Being history, this account is chronological. 
That entails a defect common to all newspaper 


histories. The political narrative runs along 


coherently, but the growth of nonpolitical news 
and the introduction of departments and “‘fea- 
tures” is almost completely overlogked. When 
other aspects of the paper are mentioned, it 
is in the form of asides. One wonders if a news- 
paper history would not be more useful and 
informative as newspaper history were it or- 
ganized about the life of the paper itself, and 
told as, say, “The History of City News,” “The 
History of Advertising?" and so on. This mar- 
shaling of the facts would disclose the small 
piecemeal changes by which-a four-page paper, 
made up of local stories, clippings from the New 
York papers, "business cards," and a serial sto- 
ry, became the colossus of comics, syndicated col- 
umns, full-page ads, and the signed news stories 


we take for granted today. In the case of the, 


Tribune, it would be particularly enlightening 
to learn by what process the paper abandoned 
the customary separation of news and opinion. 
In the period covered by this volume, editorial- 
izing in the news columns was the general prac- 
. tice. It was sometime shortly after the Civil 
War, I believe, that the two functions separated 
and to confuse them became a professional 
offense. The Tribune followed the convention 
until about twelve years ago, when it reverted 
violently and bitterly to the old style. No other 
paper of its age and influence has followed its 
example. 

HELEN MACGILL HUGHES 


Chicago, Illinois 


Contemporary Psychopathology: A Source Book. 
Edited by Sizvan S. Tomxins. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xiv-+600. $5.00. 


Dr. Tomkins has gathered forty-five papers 
recently published in journals of psychology, 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and psychosomatic 
medicine and has arranged them to form a 
source book for courses in abnormal psychology. 
The range of research efforts in this field is too 
great to allow adequate representation of all 
points of view, and the editor took the legiti- 
mate step of representing a few rather restrict- 
ed approaches and subjects which relate to his 
background and interests. Within these limits he 
presents a stimulating series of studies, many of 
which take new or partly newedirections. The 


emphasis is on recent materials and some of tle 
most adventurous inquiries, and the under- 
graduate can scarcely fail to be fascinated. 

The papers constitute four main groups. The 
first of these is entitled, “Mental Disease in 
Childhood." The emphasis is Freudian; and the 
studies bear on such matters as infantile suck- 
ing? bowel training, "masturbation threats," 
and "release therapy." Students will gather 
the impression that human infants are psy- 
chologically incredibly delicate and will doubt-. 
less be inclined to allow their own infants, when 
they arrive, to suck their thumbs as long as 
they wish. 

The second section deals with '"Psychoneu- 
roses and Psychosomatic Medicine." Much of 
this material concerns the relations of mental 
processes and gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
peptic ulcers, asthma, and hypertension. It is 
an ominous warning of the necessity of engaging 
in the strife of living in a sufficiently relaxed 
manner. 

Séction III examines “The Schizophrenic 
Psychoses." The papers are full of suggestions, 
but they lack unity and lead to no conclusions. 
They include a paper on the brain research of 
Kurt Goldstein and the recent spectacular 
efforts of Freeman and Watts to improve the 
behavior of schizophrenics by removing a por- 
tion of the frontal lobe. There is also a careful 
examination of schizophrenics by Norman Cam- 
eron, who points out respects in which their be- 
havior is unlike that of either children or seniles 
and who calls the “regression” concept, as ap- 
plied to these patients, into serious Question. 

The final fifteen papers are grouped under 
the heading of “Experimental Psychopathol- 
ogy.” Experiment has been somewhat slow in 
invading this region; and, when it has gone 
further, we may find much more organization 
and fewer schools of thought. At present, how- 
ever, the tentative fingers of trial are just touch- 
ing the edges of the great issues. The experi- 
menters who value neatness of results make 
use of rats and get results which are relatively 
clear but which make virtually insignificant 
advance to our knowledge of human psycho- 
pathology. Hunt, for instance, starved some 
rats in their early infancy and found that these 
rats became hoarders in adulthood more readily 
than the rats that were satisfied in childhood. 
His properly modest conclusion is that such 
results “tend to substantiate the psychoanalytic 
claim that infantile experience is an effective 
determinant of adult behavior..... ? The 
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ammals electrically shocked into abnormality 
are also dealt with in this section. There are 
papers dealing with “regression,” hypnosis, 
fear, projection, and such topics. In spite of the 
lack of pattern, there is material cf consider- 
able value; and in some of these papers we may 
be seeing the shape of the future oi abnorrgal 
psychology. 

It is no reflection on this work that so- 
ciological and anthropological material is en- 
tirely omitted and that, within the fields rep- 
resented, there is further arbitrarv and sys- 
tematic selection of points of view. But, for 
students who want to know other materials or 
who do nct wish to be confined within limited 
schools of thought, the omitted contributions 
should be somehow made available. 


Ropert E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Czechoslovakia in European History. By S. 
Harrison Txomson. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1943. Pp. viii4-390. $3.75. 


The aim of the present work is, in the words 
of its author, “to trace the development of 
several of thé more acute problems of Czecho- 
slovak life and history. It is not intended to be 
a history in the orthodox sense of that term.” 
Professor Thomson has admirably succeeded 
in attaining the goal he has set himself. Special 
praise is due to his sincere endeavor to present 
an objective and fair picture of a fatéfully in- 
volved and accordingly highly controversial 
history. The lucidity of mind and szyle makes 
delightful and fascinating reading. Besides, 


Professor Thomson skilfully crowds into his. 


historical sketch an abundance of facts which 
illustrate the disheartening complexity of things 
past and present. 
But the book would prove even more help- 
ful in broadening and deepening the insight of 
the American public into the problems of 
Central Europe if the author had not been bent 
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on writing, asit were, a history of Czechoslovakia . 
in reverse. He projects a definite, consistent 
meaning into Czech history and is inclined to 
interpret all its vicissitudes up to 1918 as a 
preparation for the Czechoslovak Republic as 
we have knewn it between the two world wars. 
How problematical is such a conception has 
been convincingly pointed out by no less an 
authority than the great Czech historian, 
Joseph Pekar. This tendency prevails through- 
out the whole book, but it is most obvious in 
the chapters dealing with the history of the 
nineteenth century. i 

"The very title of the book is symptomatic of 
Professor Thomson's approach. To be sure, he 
warns the reader that the term “Czechoslovakia” 
has no political significance in his book and is 
merely uséd for convenience sake. But it 
suggests a unity of Czech and Slovakian his- 
tory which is contradicted by the actual facts, 
correctly stated by the author himself. Nor 
does the title fit the pattern of Czech history 
proper before the rise of modern nationalism. 
It would be pedantic to cavil at the title of a 
book, if it were not indicative of a basic weak- 
ness of the book as a whole. In interpreting. 
former periods of Czech history, Professor 
Thomson all too often uses categories and con- 
ceptions which are alien to them. In trying to 
explain the present in the light of the past, he 
is driven into painting the past in the colors of 
the present nationalist age. 

The main merit of the book is the attempt to 
describe Czech history as a part of European 
history. It seems to the reviewer that the au- 
thor has in this respect best succeeded with 
regard to the religious movements. He is less 
successful in presenting the period after the 
Battle of the White Mountain in terms of the. 
absolutist era. 

The narrative of the pre-war years 1867— 
1914 conspicuously fails to do justice to the 


. intentions and the role of Kramar. 


ERICH HULA 
New School for Social Research 
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Germany. New York: Egmonst Press, 1944. Pp. 
124. Outlines the bases for Jewish claims against 
Germany in international law. Contains a pro- 
gram for the indemnification of Jews in and from 
Germany. The author was formerly a judge in 
Germany. 

MINISTRY oF HEALTH, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR 
ScoTLAND. A National Health Service. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 85. $0.75. 

MirCHELZ, E. C. Economic Research and the Needs of 
the Times: Twenty-fourth Annual Report. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc. (1819 Broadway), April, 1944. Pp. 66. 
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Mgrcan, EDMUND S. The Puritan Family: Essays on 
Religion and Domestic Relations in Seventeenth- 
Century New England. Boston: Trustees of the 
Public Library, 1944. Pp. 118. $1.00. This book, 
an outcome of a doctoral dissertation under Pro- 
fessor Perry Miller at Harvard University, treats 
of Puritan love and marriage, responsibilities of 
a Puritan parent, the family in the social order, 
and Puritan tribalism. 


Muxronp, Lewis. The Condition of Man. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. Pp. x+467. 
$5.00. 

NATIONAL Councit or Y.M.C.A.’s. Negro Youth in 
City YMCA’s: A Study of Y MCA Services among 
Negro Youth in Urban Communities. New York: 
Association Press, 1944. Pp. 80. $1.00. A fact- 
finding survey of the Bureau of Records, Studies, 
and Trends of the Y.M.C.A. to determine 
Y.M.C.A. practices with reference te Negro par- 
ticipation. In addition to statistics, a good deal 
of comment of white and colored Y.M.C.A. men 
is presented to give the atmosphere. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Joint Statement 
von Social Security by Agriculture, Business and 
^5 Labor. (Pamphlet No. 33.) Washington, D.C.: 
*4 National Planning Association (8co Twenty-first 
78 St. N.W.), April, 1944. Pp. 36. $0.25. 


- The Outlook for Synthetic Rubber. (Pamphlet 
No. 32.) Washington, D.C.: National Planning 
Association, March, 1944. Pp. 32. $0.25. 


NonTHRUP, H. R. Organized Labor.and ihe Negro. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. xviii4- 312. 
$3.50. The data are presented by trades and in- 
‘dustries, with extensive bibliography. A conclud- 
ing chapter sums up and gives genera. discussion. 


Nourse, Epwin G. Price Making in a Democracy. 
Washiagton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1944. 
Pp. x+541. $3.50. Examines the structure of 
price-making in the light of free enterprise, con- 
structive competition, and long-range profit mo- 
tivation. 


POULIN, GONZALVE. Education populaire et loisirs 
d'après-guerre. ("Cahiers de l'Ecole des Sciences 
Sociales, Politiques et Economiques de Laval," 
Vol. II, No. ro.) Quebec: Société Canadienne 
d'Enseignement Postscolaire, 1944. Pp. 32. $0.15. 








Proceedings of the Conference on. Lotin America in 
Social and Economic Transition. Albuquerque: 
‘University of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. 104. 
$1.00. A series of short papers presented at a con- 
ference at Albuquerque in 1943. 


Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher De- 
grees, 1043. (“Series of Aims and Progress of Re- 
search," No. 73.) Iowa City: University of Iowa 
Press, 1944. Unpaged. 

REGAN, Rosert E. Professional Secrecy in the Light 
of Moral Principles: With an Application to Sev- 
eral Important Professions. Washington, D.C.: 


D 


^ Augustinian Press, 1943. $2.50. Pp. xv+ 221. 
Part I deals with Catholic moral law on secrets in 
general. Later parts are devoted to professional 
secrecy, especially in law, medicine, the priest- 
hood, and social work. In each is presented the 
viewpoint of the profession, of civil and canon 
law, and ef Catholic moral theology. 

Rice, MADELEINE H. American Opinion in the Slav- ' 
ery Controversy. New York: Columbia University ` 
Press, 1944. Pp. 177. $2.50. An original historical 
study based on contemporary documents. Special 
attention to Catholics as slaveholders and to sec- 
tional differences of attitude. 


Rices, Francis Brun. Tall Men Have Their Prob- 
lems Too. Cambridge, Mass.: The Author (21 
Coolidge Hill Road), 1943. Pp. 147. 

Rogerts, HAROLD S. The Rubber Workers: Labor Or- 
ganization and Collective Bargaining in the Rub- 
ber Industry. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
Pp. xiii--441. $4.00. A firsthand account of the 
origins, grawth, and activity of the United Rub- 
ber Workers of America. 

ROSINSKI, HERBERT. The German Army. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Infantry Journal, Inc., 1944. Pp. 220. 
$3.00. An account of the historical background, 
organization, doctrines, training, strategic ideas, ` 
and tactics of the German army. 

Runes, DacoBERT D. (ed.). The American Way: 
Selections from the Public Addresses and Papers of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1944. Pp. 71. $1.50. 

SFORZA, COUNT CARLO. Contemporary Italy: Its In- 
tellectual and Moral Origins. Translated by 
Drake and Denise DrKay. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. xiii4-430. $350. 
This work 5y an author who was actor in many 
of the everts described surveys Italian history, 
the political, intellectual, and moral life of New 
Italy, social movements, the war of 1914~-18, 
Italy after Versailles, fascism, and permanent 
Italian and European problems. 


SHANNON, IRWIN V. Southeastern Ohio in Depression 
and War. (“Ohio State University Studies, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research Monographs,” No. 

. 28.) Columbus: Ohio State University, 1944. Pp. 
ix+54. $1.00. A survey of Ohio hill and coal- 
mining counties. 

SNYDER, Hanorp E. Educational Inbreeding. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. Pp. x--160. $2.35. 
An original study of the policy of school systems 
with respect to engaging local and nonlocal teach- 
ers. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD. Sheltered Care and Home 
Services for Public Assistance Recipients: With a 
Note on Methods of Conducting Studies of Public 
Assistance Administration. (“Public Assistance 
Report," No. 5.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. Pp. ix+ 149. $0.25. 
*. 
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SPIEGLER, SAMUEL. Four Lifes Work: A Guide for 
Youth and Adults. Cincinnati: Riverdale Press, 
1943. Pp. xvilit+4s5o. $2.50. Treats specific occu- 
pations, with some reference to the specific prob- 
lems which conzront Jewish young people. 

STANFORD E. B. Library Extension under the W P.A.: 
An Appraisal of an Experiment in*Federal Aid. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
xiii--284, $3.00. (Planographed.) An analysis of 
library aid and library work relief under the 
W.P.A. program, with particular reference to the 
states of South Carolina and Minnesota. 


STAPLETON, LAURENCE. Justice and World Society. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. Pp. 150. $2.00. Traces the emergence of the 
universal ideal of justice, from the idea of justice 
as a law of nature, through the treatment of his- 
torical relativity, to modern emphasis on justice 
as a foundation of democracy. 


Stewart, Omer C. Washo-Northern Paiute Peyot- 
ism: A Study in Acculturation. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. 
Pp. v-+141. $1.00. 

Surs, ILONA RALF. Shark’s Fins and Millet. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. 331. $3.00. An in- 
timate, critical, free-flowing account of present- 
day China. The author worked for a period with 
the Kuomintang government. 

SULLENGER, T. EAnL, and MILES, Mary. A Survey 
of Youth Guidance through Social Service Agencies 
in Omaha. Omaha: Department of Sociology, Bu- 
reau of Social Research, Municipal University of 
Omaha, 1944. Pp. 40. 

'TAEUBER, I. R. General Censuses and Vital Statistics 
tn the Americas: An Annotated Bibliography of the 
Historical Censuses and Current Vital Statistics of 
the 2r American Republics, the American Sections 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, the Ameri- 
can Colonies of Denmark, France and the Nether- 
lands, and the American Territories and Posses- 
sions of the United Stales. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943. Pp. ix4- 
15r. $0.65. 

TREMBLAY, ARTHUR. Orientation professionnelle. 
(“Cahiers de l'Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Po- 
litiques et Economiques de Laval,” Vol. IT, 
No. 9.) Quebec: Société Canadienne d'Enseigne- 
ment Postscolaire, 1944. Pp. 48. $0.15. 

TUCKER, GILBERT M. For the Good of All: War, 
Taxes and Politics in the Light of Ethical Princi- 
ples, New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1944. 
Pp. 126. $1.50. Discusses the ethical laws which 
must be obeyed to secure industrial prosperity 
and world peace. * 

UNITED STATES OFFICE or EDUCATION. The Commu- 
nication Arts and the High-School Victory Corps. 


Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Pp. viii-l-76. $0.25. 

Van DEUSEN, JogN G. The Black Man in White 
America. Washington, D.C.: Associated Publish- 
ers, 1944. Pp. 381. $3.25. A new edition of a semi- 
popular, but extensively documented, general 
survey of Negro life and institutions in the Unit- 
4d States and of the Negro’s social and economic 
situation. i 

Van Sickie, J. V. Mississippi Population Trends 
and Their Implications. Jackson: Mississippi 
Board of Development, 1943. Pp. 115. 

VILLARD, OSWALD GARRISON. The Disappearing 
Daily: Chapters in American. Newspaper Evolu- 
tion. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. 
vii+285. $3.50. 

VOEGELIN, ERMINIE WHEELER. Mortuary Customs of 
the Shawnee and Other Eastern Tribes. (‘‘Prehis- 
tory Research Series,” Vol. II, No. 4.) Indianapo- 
lis: Indiana Historical Society, 1944. Pp. 227~ 
444. 

WABEKE, B. H. Dutch Emigration to North America, 
1624-1860: A Short History. (Booklet No. ro.) 
New York: Netherlands Information Bureau 
(1o Rockefeller Plaza), 1944. Pp. 160. $0.75. The 
study is confined to the migration, leaving aside 
later development of Dutch communities. Ex- 
tensive bibliography. 

WARNER, WirLLIAM L.; HavIGHURST, ROBERT ].; 
and LOEB, Martin. Who Shall Be Educated?. The 
Challenge of Unequal Opportunities. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1944. Pp. xi-+190. $2.50. A 
study of the influence of social class upon the func- 
tioning of American schools, as it affects the stu- 
dent, the teacher, and the community at large. 
Case material and statistics from an eastern, a 
middle western, and a southern town, and a gen- 

' eral analysis of the problem. 

WixescHHOFF, H. A. (ed.). Colonial Policies in Africa. 
(“University Museum, African Handbooks,” 
No. 5.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. Pp. 138. $1.50. The African depend- 
encies are considered one by one, as well as the 
policies of the dominating countries. The econom- 
ic and political practices are emphasized, as well 
as states’ purposes. Bibliography of 132 items. 

Woopwarp, W. E. The Way Our People Lived: An 
Intimate American History. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 402--pls. $3.95. Con- 
sists of a series of intimate portrayals of life in 
different stages and places in American historical 
development. Ranges from an account of a Puri- 
tan village in 1680 to that of a southern cotton- 
mill village in 1880. Presents a rich, human pic- 
ture. Áccompanied by photographic plates de- 
picting different scenes of American life. 
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Bessie Bloom Wessel is now teaching at Con- 
necticut College. She is particularly interested 


in the role of ethnic factors in community life’ 


and is the author of several surveys which deal 
with this topic. The present article, ‘The Eth- 
nic Survey of New London, 1938-44," is a re- 
survey of the same community after some twen- 
ty years. The report of the earlier survey was 
also published in the Journal. 


The article by Otto Pollak on “Discrimina- 
tion against Older Workers in Industry” pre- 
sents another aspect of Mr. Pollak’s general in- 
terest in the social aspects of old age. Mr Pollak 


has published a number of papers dealing with. 


the problems of the aged. 


“Effect of the War on the Birth Rate and 
Postwar Fertility,” by Wilson H. Grabill, fer- 
tility analyst for the Population Division, Bu- 
reau of the Census, discusses the minimum war- 
titne birth rate expected on the basis of wartime 

-withdrawals of men from the civilian popula- 
tion. The original paper was read at the joint 
regional meeting of the American Statistical 
Association and the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, in Washington, May 7, 1044. 


Ernest Harms, the author of “The Develop- 
ment of Religious Experience in Children," is 
the editor of The Nervous Child and the Hand- 
book of Ckild Guidance. Dr. Harms is particu- 
larly interested in the study of the nonverbal 
cultural expressions of men. He kas derived 
several Methods for using “art” and other non- 
verbal expressions for the study of those human 
activities in which words play a seccndary role. 


The article on “An Analysis of Idealogies in 
the Context of Discussion" by Gordon H. Arm- 
bruster is based on firsthand observations 
made by the author while a student at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. Mr. Armbruster is 
now a labor relations analyst on the special 
service staff of Ernst and Ernst. 


For some fifteen years Robert E. L. Faris, 
associate professor of sociology at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been interested in the social psy- 
chology of the exceptional mind. This interest 
has included the study of the processes by which 
the unusual mental integrations are achieved 
and the part which the social order plays in pro- 


ducing them. His “Reflections of Social Disor- 


ganization in the Behavior of a Schizophrenic 
Patient” is in his general field of interest. 


ROBERT M. MacIVER, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: “Now I have for the first time 
something I can really recommend to any 
serious students of the sociology of religion." 


SOCIOLOGY 
of RELIGION | 


By JOACHIM WACH ` 


Brown University 


How does religion affect society? 


How does society affect religion? 


-This book is a synthesis of the ma- 


terial gathered in theological, an- 
thropological, and sociological stud- 


‘ies on. the interrelation of religion 


and society both past and present. 
It includes the first systematic clas- 
sification of types of religious groups. 


SAMUEL G. KINCHELOE, CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY: “Joachim 


` Wach has just written the first complete Sociol- 


ogy of Religion in English. He was a student of 
Max Weber, who was the author of the great three 
volume edition of the Sociology of Religion and 
in a way the first to develop this field. Wach 
builds upoa the foundation laid by Weber, but 
goes further in bringing out the implications of 
his great teacher's position. This book is not light 
reading, but for anyone who has really learned to 
read it is exceedingly rewarding. I am using it ` 
as supplementary reading in my course on the 
Sociology of Religion with very great profit.” 


$5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 








/.. “NO BOOK COULD BE MORE TIMELY — 
,.. NONE IS MORE NEEDED AT THIS HOUR” . 


. TX says ROBERT M. Maclver, in his 
à -© forceful introduction to 





By FERDINÁND A. HERMENS = * 
This book is a powerful, but calm and reasoned, plea for moderation when the - 
time comes for the Allied Nations to set peace terms with defeated Germany. 


It is written by a native of Germany who came to this country in 1935 to escape _ 
Nazi domination, is now a citizen of the United States, and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Notre Dame. ` >> 


In urging co-operation with the Germans,. Mr. Hermens is not asking forco-opera- ` 
tion with the Nazis. He is not asking for a soft and easy peace for Germany. He, 
makes definite and sensible proposals—proposals not only designed to punish 
the war criminals, but to block any Nazi attempt to stage-a comeback. He writes 
from both an intimate and expert knowledge of.the Getman people, their eco- 
nomics, and their politics. 


Many people will disagree with Mr. TE argument but his book 
should be read and thought about. - 
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THE ETHNIC SURVEY OF NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, 1938-44 
A RESURVEY AFTER SOME TWENTY YEARS 


BESSIE BLOOM WESSEL 


_ ABSTRACT 

The New Survey, like the first one, s2eks to ascertain the ethnic derivation of a given population and is 
a study in method. It corroborates trencs noted in 1921 and contains changes in method which reveal more 
effectively ethnic diversity and change. A technique is presented by which any population, however large, 
may be described in terms of origin, admixture, and generation in the United States. The Survey notes that 
all groups in the community are minorities, the mixed ethnic group which is constantly increasing ranks 
first, and the Italian element seccnd, in numerical importance. “The Ethnic Survey may be an end in itself, 

. . it may be basic to researches in related fields." 


The Ethnic Survey of New London, 1938, 1918 and 1921 and reported in the pages of 
was organized in the fall of 1937. The data this Journal? The old survey will be re- 
presented contained information for 17,449 ferred to as of 1921. 
individuals, gathered in the early months of 


1938.! HISTORY OF THE SURVEY AS A 
The object of the study :s to describe the METHOD OF INQUIRY: 
community in terms of its ethnic diversity, The early survey represented an initial 


to secure a picture of each district for pur- effort to obtain data for ethnic origins and 
poses of educational planring, and to es- admixture, with reference to a “community 
tablish some symbol for each child which area.” New London was the first of several 
will readily identify him as to culzural vari- . communities subjected to this type of 
ables in his life-history which may be useful survey. 


in educational procedure. The study also `The surveys which followed, as well as the 
contains information on admixture, differ- first one, were concernedespecially with meth- 
ential fertility, and language usage. odology. There was theexpectation that more 


The Survey of 1938 is one of a series of precise procedures in the field of ethnic rela- 


ethnic surveys conducted Ly the author in tions, if realized, might offer a more ade- : 


various New England communities and in ` quate pictuze of the community in this re- 
New England colleges. In the case of New spect and a sound basis for communal plan- 
London, the Ethnic Survey of 1938 is a re- ning in areas which were heterogenous: in 
survey or “New Survey"—the data for the their makeup; also, that a procedure which 
earlier survey having been gathered between classifies individuals more cautiously as to 


* This Survey was conducted under the auspices 2 See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXV, 
of, and was made possible by & grant from, Con- No. 1 (July, 1929); also ibid. No. 2 (September, 
necticut Ccllege. i , 1929). 
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ethnic background might obviate the care- 
lessly begotten racist literature which found 
expression in our own midst in the early 
quarter of this century. 

The .objectives ‘were set forth fully in 
various reports? by the author. We need re- 
call here only that these studies had their 
origin in the days of quota legislation based 
on "national origins" 
work of Madison Grant, Harry Laughlin, 
and Car] Brigham were exerting a powerful 
influence—racist in its conception and in- 
fluential in educational procedure. The 
magnificent retraction of Carl Brigham did 
not serve to bring about any changes in 
quota legislation, racist in its origin, which 
is still in existence. 

In presenting the New Survey for New 

"London there are three objectives: (1) to 
obtain a new and comparable picture of the 
community; (2) to disclose ethnic changes 


` Which have taken place since 1921 and to: 


note regular trends within these changes; 
and (3) to report upon improvements in 
procedure which grow out of successive in- 
quiries in a given field, especially when the 
tools of inquiry are frankly experimental. 
Changes in method sometimes destroy the 
basis of comparison. In such cases and when- 
ever the situation warrants, the two sets of 
: data have been reduced to a comparable 
‘basis. (See Table V.) Ethnic changes and 
changes in procedure are noted in the course 
of the report and are summarized at the end. 


THE NEW SURVEY 


Entree into the schools and instructions 
to principals and to teachers were effected 
in the same manner as in previous surveys. 
Information regarding ethnic origin and 
migration, language usage, and other social 
or cultural factors in family history were 
gathered from all children attending all pub- 
lic and parochial schools during the school 
year 1937-38. 

The questionnaire used in earlier studies 
was revised on the basis of experience in 


3 See especially Bessie Bloom Wessel, An Ethnic 
Survey of Woonsocket, Rhode d sland (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931). 


at a time when the, 


other communities, In many casés the terms 
used and the phraseology is determined by 
the reaction which they are known to evoke 
from the various ethnic groups, ‘rather than 
by scientific precision in the use of these 
terms. 

The questionnaries were really distrib- . 
uted in the early months of 1938. In the 
spring of 19384 several hundred home visitse 
were made by a field worker, while a re- 
search associate coded and prepared the 
material for tabulation. 


PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION 
AND TERMINOLOGY 


In order to enable the reader to proceed 
without reference to former reports, some 
paragraphs which contain a definition of 
terms are repeated here, with such changes 
as intervening years have made possible. 
These changes arise in part from changing 
procedure and in part from changes in the 
general vocabulary in this field. Time has 
effected a considerable improvement in the 
definition of terms. It is no longer necessary 
to defend the use of the term ethnic as a sub- 
stitute for the term nationality used in its 
cultural connotation. Also, one may now 
use freely such terms as genetic and somatic 
in lieu of the term racial, when referring to 

: . .9 
stocks or when discussing hereditary fac- 
tors. A more widespread knowledge of an- 
thropology and of genetics, as these bear on 
race, have made for clarification. 

Individuals in this study are classified 
into ethnic groups. The term nationality, 
when used at all, is used in its ethnic sense. 

An ethnic group is composed of individ- 
uals who identify themselves as members of 
such a group because of common culture or 
tradition. An individual is classified as a 
member of an ethnic, group if two parents 
and four grandparents claim the same 
ethnic derivation. 

These groups represent, at times, definite 


4 The field work was done by Miss Jane Garrett- 
son. Miss Kaethe Rabnow was in charge of the sta- 
tistical work; Miss Elizabeth Tompkins assisting 
more recently. 
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e B 
somatic types (Boas). It might be said that 
ethnic groups do not offer a basis for deter- 
mining truly genetic factors. It is, of course, 
impossible to disentangle the genetic ele- 
ments or to posit pure types. T'aere are, 
however, some generally recognizable and 
relatively stable "'types"—-British, French 
Canadians, Jews, Italians, and so on. They 
"differ in degree of homogeneity and purity. 
For example, French Canadians are a fairly 
homogeneous group because of several cen- 
turies of inbreeding. The Jews constitute an 
ethnic group displaying well-marked cul- 
tural cohesion, but they are characterized 
by physical heterogeneity (Fishberg5). They 
are less prone to intermarriage than any 
other group in the country. The British, 
while in origin a mixed group, nevertheless 
constitute a type not usually mistaken as 
Armenian or Syrian. In spite of considerable 
overlapping and agelong admixture, these 
groups do represent "ethnic" entities to the 
student of communal problems. Whatever 


classification we make is arbitrary, but cer-- 


tain principles are adopted here as a working 
basis. 

As already indicated, the ethnic deriva- 
tion of an individual is determined by the 
derivation of two parents and corzoborated 
by the origin of four grandparents. A child, 
all four 8f whose grandparents are Jewish, 
is classed as Jewish. The birthplaces of par- 
ents and grandparents have been recorded, 
although they are not presented in this re- 
port. 


Two-way classifications, one ethnic and ` 


one geographic, have been used in the vari- 
ous reports? to indicate differences which 
arise between classifications based on the 
two methods. In several cities the results 
indicate that about one-half the individuals 
came from countries (pre-Hitler) which are 
not identical with the ethnic origin of the 
individual. This fact should be taken into 

5 Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (rev. 
ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1938). 


5 Maurice Fishberg, The Jews: A Study of Race 
and Environment (New York: Scribners, 1911). 


* Only ethnic classifications are used in this re- 
port. 


consideration when interpreting census sta- 
tistics, since the United States census uses 
birthplace as a basis of classification. 

The variety of birthplaces in a given 
family or in-specific groups throws light up- 
on migratory habits, and in themselves con- 
stitute cultural variables for each individual. 
Thus, a child who, together with his parents, 
was born in Italy of four Italian grand- 
parents may not differ constitutionally from 
the child also descended from four Italian 


grandparents but whose parents were born 
in the United States and who is himself 


native born. Culturally, we may expect a 
different product. Ethnic indices for indi- 
viduals are used to differentiate these fac- 
tors in the history of the child. 


, TERMS 


Homogeneous refers to any child or to a 
sib all four oi whose grandparents are of the 
same ethnic origin. 

Mixed refers to any child all four of whose 
grandparents are not of the same ethnic 
origin and who is therefore the product of 
admixture. The two parents and four grand- 
parents may or may not be of the same geo- 
graphic origin. . 

Old American (O.A.) applies to any child 
all four of whose grandparents were born in 
this country. In the New Survey, Old Amer- 
icans are classified also by European origin.* 
'They may be homogeneous or of mixed de- 
scent. Some are bomogeneous of British de- 
scent; others are homogeneous of French 
Canadian descent; etc. Old American chil- 
dren record the United States as the birth- ' 
place for at least three successive genera- 
tions in the family; children, parents, and 
all grandparents are native born. 

Partly Old American applies to a child 
both of whose parents were native born and 
one or more of whose grandparents, but not 
all four, were native born. 


8 This is a radical departure in procedure from 
that employed in the z921 study. It serves to dis- 
close the presence of stocks belonging to the old 
immigration and to redistribute all stocks in the. 
population according to its ethnic origin (see 
Table 5, below). 
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Iniramarriage indicates a marriage be- 
tween a man and a woman from the same 
ethnic group. It is a condition of the study 
that only families who have children in 
school can be included. It means that we are 
studying the total population of the next 
' decade or two—excepting for internal mi- 
gration. 

Intermarriage is a term describing any 
union that brings into the family line more 
than one ethnic strain. The parents belong 
to two different ethnic groups. 

Admixture and ethnic fusion are general 
terms to be distinguished from intermarriage. 
The rate of intermarriage does not neces- 
. sarily indicate the amount of admixture in 
the population, since any couple may have 
one or ten children. Population changes are 


. effected by rates of intermarriage, by dif- 


- ferential birth rates, death rates, internal 
migration, and numerous other causes. 


Generation is a term generally used by’ 


writers on immigration problems to refer 
to the time when migration took place in the 
' history of the family line and is so used here: 

First generation refers to an individual 
who migrated to this country—one who is 
foreign born. 
` Second generation refers to one who is 
native born of foreign parents. 

‘Third generation refers to one who is 
native born of native grandparents. 

Some of the families in which the two 
parents are classified as “third generation" 
(3-3) are Old American families who have 
been in this country six, seven, or even ten 
generations. 

Sib refers to tbe children of one father 
and one mother. Sometimes the sib is the 
unit of enumeration; at other times, the 

` child. 

Siblings are brothers and sisters. 

Although the terms racial, genetic, and 
somatic are used, there is no assumption that 
we are dealing with definite entities which 
may be called “races” or with groups that 
are-of pure stock for generations untold. 
Purity of stock and admixture is described 
, only in terms of the generations actually þe- 
fore us. $ 
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~ SYMBOLS 


The symbols always refer to parents. 
Children are one generation longer in this 
country than the symbol for parents indi- 
cate. The same set of symbols serves to. 
lecate children, parents, and grandparents. 

The symbols 1, 2, and 3 indicate the 
generation of parents. 

1-1 indicates that both parents are for-' 
eign born. 

I-I thtramarriage: Both parents are for- 
eign born and immigrants to the United 
States; both are of the same ethnic descent. 
Example: An Italian man, foreign born, is 
married to an Italian woman, also foreign 
born. 

I-r intermarriage: Both parents are for- 
eign born and immigrants, but they come 
from different ethnic groups. The birth- 
places may or may not be the same. Ex- 
ample: A man of Italian descent is married 
to a woman of Irish descent. 

In the second generation we have the 
same sequence: 

2-2 iniramarriage: Parents are both na- 
tive born of foreign extraction but of the 
same stock. Example: A man of Italian de- 
scent, born in this country, is married to a 
woman of Italian descent, born in this coun- 
try. 

2-2 intermarriage: Parents are bótn in the 
United States, both of foreign extraction 
but not of the same stock. Example: A man 
of Italian descent, born in this country, is 
married to a woman of Irish descent, also 
born in this country. 

In the third generation we again have the 
same sequence: 

3-3: The parents are both native born of 
native parentage. 

3-3 iniramarriage: The parents are na- 
tive born of native parentage, both of the 
same ethnic derivation. Example: An Old 
American man of British descent is married 
to an Old American woman also of British 
descent. 

3-3 intermarriage:? ‘The parents are of 

? In the 1921 survey all 3-3 families were treated 


as intramarriage; and 3-1, 3-2's, etc., as inter- 
marriages on the basis of birthplace. The new study 
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native parentage but not of the same ethnic 
derivation. Example: An Old American 
man of British descent is married to an Old 
American woman of NE Canadian de- 
scent. 

In the illustrations given in the preceding 
paragraphs both parents are always of tHe 
same generation. Frequently one parent be- 
longs to one generation and the otker to an- 
other generation, as 1-3, 2-3, 1-2, stc. Such 
parents may or may not be of the same 
ethnic descent. The generation symbol has 
no reference to ethnic strain. 


2—-3's represent a combination of several . 


classes. 

The number of combinations in which 2 
and 3 occur together are so many that it be- 
comes necessary to create a general class 
which includes all matings with 2 and 3 
factors. The matings designated as 2—3's 
include combinations like 2-3; 3-(2/3);? 
3-(3/2); (3/2)-(3/2); etc. 

_O.A, indicates Old American. 

No effort is made in this report to differ- 
entiate between the symbol for the man or 
the woman. The groups are combined in the 
interest of space economy. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, 1938 


THE CITY 


New Fondon is a city of some 30,000 in- 
habitants, situated partly on the Thames 
River and partly on Long Island Sound, 
halfway between New York and Boston on 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad. It is the site for several education- 
al institutions—Connecticut College, the 
New London Junior College, and the United 
States Coast Guard Academy. Either within 
the city or within sight of it are military and 
naval bases, submarine and shipping plants. 
The city itself does not boast of any exten- 
sive industry within its own limits, but it is 
the shopping center and the play center for 
thousands of employees in these plants and 


is guided by the actual ethnic strains ir the situa- 
tion. 


10 “2/3” refers to a parent who has one parent 
foreign born and one native born. 
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institutions. It has until now provided hous- 
ing facilities (although never adequately) 
for these workers. It is surrounded by a . 
semirural area in all directions, serves these 
communities commercially, and furnishes 
the professional and semiprofessional serv- . 
ices, especially during the summer, for a 
population possibly three times its own. 

The earlier studies were conducted in-the 
years 1918-1921 during the postwar Ameri- 
canization epidemics. The New Survey was 
conducted in 1938 just previous to the war 
boom which the city is now experiencing. ' 
In each case the study avoided the period 
when there was an influx due to prepared- 
ness for war, and so the studies describe 
what are the'more stable elements in a pop- 
ulation. 

At best, however, New London must 
experience more mobility than other com- 
munities—a situation which arises out of its 
unique position as an educational center 
and as a community where army and navy 
families are constantly coming and going 
and from the fact that it is a summer resort 
and is surrounded by a host of summering 
places—some secluded, some noisome, offer- 
ing the town a varied clientele. 

In 1920 the city reported a population of 
25,688; in 1930 it was 29,640; and in 1940 it 
had increased to 30,094. : 


^ 


f THE SURVEY 
The Survey of xg2x dealt with 1,819. 


' families who then had children in school. The 


Survey of 1938 deals with 3,486 families who 
also had children in school. In the New Sur- 
vey, however, data are presented not only 
for 3,486 families but also for 10,477 sib- 
lings? in these families. Obviously, the sec- 
tor of the population represented by the 


™ The Woonsocket study dealt with siblings 
actually in school. That procedure describes the 
school population and is useful for educational pur- 
poses. The 3,486 families in New London had actual- 
ly 6,296 children in school. By a slight change in the . 
method of utilizing data already gathered, it was 
possible to increase the number of siblings studied 
by almost 66 per cent. All siblings in these families 
(10,477) are included—those in school, those of pre- 
schdbl age, and thése of postschool age. 


go 


entire first filial generation is a more impor- 
tant sector for observation, since it is the 
sector which participates increasingly in the 
changing community;'this group must be 
the focus of studies dealing with ethnic rela- 
tions. 

Since 10,477 individuals who come from 
3,486 families have 6,972 parents, the num- 
ber of individuals accounted for in this re- 
port is 17,499. 

The actual increase in the number of 
families over 1921 is due in part to the in- 
crease in the total population of the city and 
in part to the fact that the New Survey 


' covered the parochial schools: and the high 


Schools, as well as the elementary schools; 
the 1921 survey included only the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

'This is a preliminary report; only a sum- 
mary of the data which describes the popu- 
lation in terms of ethnic descent is presented. 
Only two tables are used for each sector of 
the population discussed. In each case the 


table is presented as a device for describing . 


a total population. The last section of the 


. report deals with ethnic changes within the 


community and with changes in survey 
technique. 


ETHNIC DIVERSITY AS INDICATED IN 
3,486 FAMILIES, 1938 


Tables 1 and 2 offer a picture of all fami- 
lies according to ethnic descent of two par- 
ents and according to their generation in the 
United States. ; 

The outstanding features in the picture 
of the population as a whole are: 

i. Heterogeneiby.—1n Table 1 families 
who are of homogeneous ethnic descent re- 
veal membership in at least twenty differ- 
ent ethnic groups, but together these con- 


stitute only one-half (50.9 per cent) of the - 


total population. At least ten other ethnic 
groups have been absorbed in the mixed 
ethnic group and by “others.” This means 
that the population is derived from over 
thirty ethnic groups.” 


12 All these ethnic groups are listed in a table, not 
included here, which is based on a count of grand- 
parents. , y 
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2. Admixture.—Thirty-nine per cent ofthe 
families report intermarriage or admixture 
within the last two generations (i.e., among 
parents and grandparents). This is a mini- 
mum figure, since only those cases were in- 
cluded in which there was no doubt. All other 
cases were classified as doubtful. Most of the 
families included in this last category report 
some ancestry as Old American and there- 
fore belong to a class which regularly re- 
ports a high proportion of intermarriage. 

Thirty-nine per cent is a high proportion 
of admixture'5 f 

No one group in the community con- 
stitutes a majority in the population. All 
groups are ethnic minorities: the mixed 
ethnic group ranks first; British and Italians 
compete for second place, each with 12 per 
cent of the families.™4 

Families reporting two parents foreign 
born (1-1) represent 23.7 per-cent of the 
total population; another 16.7 per cent re- 
port one foreign-born parent, including 
(1-2) and (1-2/3, etc.). About 20 per cent 
are Old American, but over 28 per cent are 
partly Old American, making 48 per cent of 
the population wholly or in part Old Ameri- 
can. , 

Intermarriage'5 follows a parttern dis- 
closed in earlier studies, with a rate of inter- 
marriage of almost 9 per cent in the first 
generation and in the neighborhood of 40- 
6o per cent in the second and third genera- 
tions. 


THE MIXED ETHNIC GROUP OR THE 
MELTING POT" 


Table x describes the population in terms 
of descent or generation of family in the 
United States. It fails to disclose, even as de- 
scription, the manner in which the mixed 
ethnic group, the largest group in the popu- 


13 The author found that 6o per cent of the fami- 
lies in Old Lyme, Connecticut, reported admixture; 
but Old Lyme is an Old American and a homogene- 
ous community. 


14 In the first filial generation, however (Table 3), 
Italians overtake the British considerably. 


15See statement by Clarke Wissler discussing 
this regularity; Wessel, op. cit., Introduction. 
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lation, has been derived from the various 
stocks or what direction “assortative mat- 
ing" takes, i.e., what groups intermarry and 
with whom. In this table all those of mixed 
descent were classi&ed together in one 


group. 


gor 


mixed ethnic group, or the “melting pot,” 
‘ has been drawn from twenty-eight or thirty .' 
different stocks in varying proportions. As 
noted above, r,36r or 39 per cent of the 
families are, of mixed descent. 


Trends in intermarriage disclosed in 


TABLE 1 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, 1938: 3,486 SIBS CLASSIFIED BY ETHNIC DESCENT AND 
GENERATION OF PARENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 








. GENERATION OF PARENTS i PERCENT- 
‘ GRAND | AGE OF 
ETHNIC DESCENT REJECTS Toriy | GEND 
1-I 1-2 12/3 2-2 2—3's 3-3 TOTAL 
British... 0... 0 ccc eee eee 34 6 32 7 131 207 5 422 12.I 
Colored. ..........uuusuuu. 12 dign IO X 13 B3 s t. 89 | | 2.6 
Czechoslovakian............ I 25 leidas pco alee waves | sae ates 4 O.I 
Dulch.. oe reis A des Seeds dee eae EEE Gl Oa tae oda chad ps ide 4 o.r 
Finnish... naana. 8 deti I odoxeJxevevw eser 4 o.r 
French, total*. ............ (13) (3) (3| (27) (9) (4) (2) | (53) | (1.6) 
European........... 5... 9 |... 2 9 3 3 2 28 o.8 
Canadian................ 4 3 I 7 E TA AES 19 0.6 ° 
Mixed. «ices conse easa rosea Oeean 2 I ‘2 Te ote: 6 0.2 
German...............004. 8 E. Be been 4. [M MEME: 20 o.6 
Greek... elles 47 Eberesre [esee ee ez beri eter 47 I.4 
Hungarian................ I I E odes usseresss[ent eset 3 o.r 
rSh. coss eei erede 31 '9 26 34. 85 I4. | oiim 199 5.7 
Italian... n.n 2.. 290 79 X4 39. 3 d caster at emn 424 12.2 . 
Jewish. vei Tees 119 53 25 42 4 deor Sah Peas 243 7.0 
Polish..............uususss. 9o I5 4 I2 AEE PEE EEES IEEE 126 |. 3.6 
Portuguese. ........ usus 12 10 5. 7 2 Lis ess erectas 36 1.0 
Russianf.................. Aoi es X eesencbei6rxemi eter esecevei 46 1.3 
Scandinavian. ...........:. 19 3 2 If siete 25 0.7^ 
SyIJRB. sevo REP pees 21 Cup Enero pn apes Ern Dc E 23 0.6 
Others]..... ee EK k a EEES tt oen eov tee ea re ets 3 O.I 
Total hofhogeneous......... 753 183 128 166 250 284 7 | nm 50.9 
Mixed ancestry. ..../...... 73 55 186 130 61r 301 5 | 1,361 39.0 
Doubtful acu dE O. "i ass sgeteisese| ptos 3r [ses 119 IIo 94 354 IO.I 
Grand total........... 826 238 345 296 980 695 106 | 3,486 |-100.0 
Percentage of grand total. ...| 23.7 6.8 | 9.9 8.5 | 28.2 | 19.9 3.0 |100.0 |....... 
Percentage of admixture in i A ; 
each generation. ......... 8.8 | 23.1 | 53.9 | 43.9 | 62.3 | 43.3 0.5 | 39.0 [...... 






















































































* A subtotal and not to be included again in grand total. 
t With the Russians are included, for convenience, 1o'Ukrainans, 1 Lithuanian—all I-I. 
1''Others"' include 1 Spanish, 1 Armenian, f Austrian—all 1-1. 
ory are included, for convenience, 64 families totally unspecified. All others are partly Old American and only 


Um this cate, 
partly unspecifie 


d for ethnic descent. 


Table 2, however, reveals two lines of 


descent for all families in the population 


and especially those of mixed descent. The 
- diagonal indicates families of homogeneous. 
descent (already noted in Table )—1771 


in all. 


The scatter. indicates two lines of descent 
for sibs in the mixed ethnic group. The 


earlier studies are corraborated: no group' 


` is completely adverse to intermarriage. The 


British and the Irish represent the largest 
element in the “melting pot”; Dutch, Ger- 
man, and French stocks have entered into 
its composition to a greater extent than ` 


°26 The figure for- Finns is not significant. 
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could be indicated in Table r. Certain 

` groups show a tendency to mate with other 
groups, while others present a wide range of 
choice. 

The extent of admixture is considerably 
greater" than that reported in 1921, when 
only 25.7 per cent of the families fell in that 
category. It should be recalled that New 

* London yielded, even at that time, an ex- 
tremely high figure for intermarriage. 

Tables 1 and 2 are presented as a picture 
of this particular population and zs a device 
for describing any population, however 


large, in terms of ethnic descent for both 


homogeneous and mixed elements. 


ETHNIC DIVERSITY IN POPULATION OF 10,477 


A count based on all siblings in the first 
filial generation (10,477) is perhaps most 
significant for students of population and 
for those interested. in ethnic change. In 
Tables 3 and 4 all siblings are clessified ac- 
cording to the ethnic descent and by genera- 
tion of parents in America; a procedure fol- 
lowed for sibs in Tables 1 and 2. 

The outstanding features in this picture 
as in the preceding one, are (1) the hetero- 
geneity of the population and (2° the large 
percentage of persons who are of mixed 
descent. The siblings are derived irom some 
thirty ethnic groups; about 56 per cent 
(5,831) come’ from families deünitely of 
homogeneous descent, 36 per cent (3,786) 
are of mixed descent. 

All doubtful cases—860, or 8 per cent in 
all—are classified together. About 7 per 
cent are Old American and only partly 
unspecified; they are probably of mixed 
ethnic descent, and the figure for admixture 
is therefore a minimum figure. 

Here, again, no one group constitutes a 
majority in the population. While the mixed 
ethnic group is the largest single element 
in the population, the Italian element is the 
second largest, 15.5 per cent, and has over- 
taken the British, who Tow come third, 
with 11.4 per cent. Then come the Jews, 


17 This is true in spite of the fact that the pres- 
ent procedure is more rigid as to who is of mixed 
descent. 
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with 6.6 per cent; Irish, 6.2 per cent; pave Í 
(Poles and Russian), 6 per cent. ` 

Classification- based on ‘nativity indi 
cates that almost 31 per cent of the individ- 
uals report'two parents foreign born; 47 per 
cent report one or two parents foreign born; 
all others, 51.3 per cent, report two parents 
native born (the information for the rest is 
incomplete). Among those of native parent- 
age, 18 per cent are Old American, and an- 
other 26 per cent are partly Old American. 
The percentage distribution for different 
ethnic groups is different from that indi- 
cated in tables based on the number of 
families. 

The proportion of siblings of mixed 
ethnic descent is actually $maller than the 
proportion of such families (36 per cent, as 


against 39 per cent). The size of the mixed 


ethnic group and its constitution depends 
(1) upon the numerical importance of the 
various ethnic groups in the community, 
(2) upon the generation of these groups in 
the country, (3) upon socioeconomic status, 
and (4) upon differential fertility. These 
factors are analyzed in a subsequent report 
dealing with the nature of fusion and ac- 
culturation, as revealed in the course of the 
Survey. ` 

Table 4 actually reveals the nature of the 
“melting pot,” since it indicates how the 
entire first filial generation is derived from 
the available strains. 

The inclusion of data for the entire filial 
generation is the chief contribution of the 
Survey of 1938. i 


SUMMARY: ETHNIC CHANGES IN POPULATION 
SINCE 1921; CHANGES IN METHOD 
OF INQURY 


` Table 5 offers a comparison of the find- 
ings for 1921 with those for 1938. The data 
for 1938 are presented according to the new 
method and, as far as possible, according to 
the method of 1921. This puts the findings 
on a comparable basis.and reveals actual 
changes in the population. It also offers a 
basis for comparing the two procedures. 
The New Survey undoubtedly offers a more 
accurate picture of homogeneity and ad- 
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mixture, even though a rigid classification 
requires the author to carry 9 per cent of the 
siblings and 1o per cent of the families as 
doubtful. More than one-half of the latter 
could easily be satisfied as mixéd by a less 
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r. The number of families discussed in 
the report has increased from 1,819 in 1921 
to 3,486 in 1938. This is due in part to the 
increase noted in the general population 
and to the fact that parochial schools and 


TABLE 3 
. NEWLONDON, CONNECTICUT, 1938: 10,477 SIBLINGS CLASSIFIED BY ETHNIC DESCENT AND 


GENERATION OF PARENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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7 GENERATION OF PARENTS PERCENT- 
GRAND | AGE OF 
ErawiCc DESCENT REJECTS Tovar. | Gran: 
I-r 1-2 1-2/3 2-2 2-3'8 3-3 TOTAL 
British: pornea aenta 109 12 100 13 344 606 7 | 1,191 | 11.3 
Colored. ..........suuuuu. $5 ions 50 3 43 ISO-|....... gor 2.9 
Czechoslovakian......... ^ 2 10 |e eevee 8 ener nve4 nnn 20 0.2 
Dutch... xe BS) PENEAN PERAE pea rots ls came dd cesar. 18 0.2 
Finnish. ............: Liesl. SEE. fev dees 2 2c eeme Cease sly theta 13 O.I 
French, total*....../..... (56) (0| G3! (sQ| (Go| (10) (| (x78) | 6.» 
European AEA bye EE 89 | 7 28 10 9 7 100 1.0 
Canadian. ............ 17 6 5 23 I4 EEE ses een 63 0.6 
Mixed. eret edet reta 3 3 8 Í[35esisek 13 o.r 
German....,.... esse 17*] nes [UN OR EE 5 18- sess ' 45 9.5 
Greek. PE 1523: |- ced esteem ree enitn ote eris 152 1.4 
Hungarian........,.+--.. 4 2 2 [ueseaceertTpebemeetel Cem rc 8 o.r 
Trish... eeseccn a ees 114 34 108 96 254 42 |....... 648 6.2 
Italian............-00000- 1,253 242 35 87 rE T Mean 1,621 | 15.5 
Jewish EPEE ET A 402 148 52 84 9 ^ [esum Sade ely 693 6.6 
Polish. ; ere rame 389 35 7 30 [isch ces lose iE Dre 470 4.5 
Portuguese...........--5. 50 36 18 33 I$. | x pene 150 1.4 
Russianf.......... sse ]| «X68 bos nis 1 Linda ian wart E A rcnt 159 I.5 
Scandinavian............. 58 6 9 leached nocte ss EETA 77 0.7 
Syrian. .... sees 74 [X rere naro ERI UE PEE 79 0.7 
Othersf............0 0-005 8 secos tle careat rro reperi [renes err ote 8 0.2 
Total homogeneous. ...... .| 2,930 536 404 421 790 826 14 | 5,83f | 55.7" 
Mixed ancestry........... 289 147 563 363 | 1,646 763 15 | 3,786 | 36.1 
Doubtful (mostly O.A8. ..]...... eese gr ies '342 308 139 860 8.2 
Grand totaly so wv: 3,219 683 | 1,038 784 | 2,688 | 1,897 168 | 10,477 | 100.0 
Percentage of grand total. . 30.7 6.5 9.9 7.5 | 25.7 | 18.1 1.6 | 100.0 |....... 
Percentage of admixture in| - - : 
each generation. ..... pie 9.9 21.5 | 55.9 | 46.3 | 61.2 40.2 8.9 36.1 [.::2. 








* À subtotal and not to be included again in grand total. 


+ With the Russians are included, for convenience, 38 Ukrainians, 2 Lithuanians—all 1 I-i. 


4 


1 Others" include 2 Armenians, 4 Austrians, 2 Spanish—all r-r. 
§ Among the doubtful are included 77 individuals totally unspecified; all others are partly old mekan and only partly unspeci- 


fied for ethnic descent. 


rigid standard, since they come from Sud 
(O.A. and partly incomplete) whose an- 
cestry is rarely homogeneous when doubt- 
ful." The chief differences in population are 
as follows: 

* 38 This statement is based on finding, in a follow- 


up study, some two thousand cafes of this type in 
earlier surveys. 


high schools of the diy have been included 
in the report, whereas the early survey 
dealt only with families sending children to 
the elementary and public schools. 
2. While the number of families is only 
4,486, the New Survey is directed largely 
toward securing a picture of the first filial 
generation (10,477)— sector in the popula- 
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tion much more significant sociologically. 
A comparison with the parental group indi- 
cates population trends. f 

3. In the early study Old Americans were 
treated as a separate ethnic group. In the 
present study they have been classified ac- 
cording to their European derivation, as well 
_as by nativity. This serves to redistribute 
the stocks in the population and to disclose 
the greater numerical weight to which mem- 
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data are tabulated according to the ro$i 
procedure. Only 50.9 per cent of the families 
are definitely of homogeneous descent, as ` 
compared with 74.3 per cent in 1921. 
Among siblings, 55.7 per cent are of homo- 
geneous descent. l 

*6. The numerical increase in specific 
groups is sometimes real and sometimes ap- 
parent; there is slight increase among Brit- 
ish, Irish, and Italians and an appreciable * 


. TABLE 5* 


ETHNIC DESCENT OF FAMILIES IN SCHOOL POPULATION IN NEW LONDON, 
CONNECTICUT, COMPARED FOR 1921 AND 1938 


(By Old and by New Method) 
































1921—Orp METHOD 1938— Oro METHOD 1938—Nxw METHOD 
ETHNIC DESCENT 
Number of P i Number of pP Number of P s 
Families ercentage| Families ercentage Families ercentage 
U.S. (Old American). ..... 401 22.0 695 19:0. *| Lor ess awe eens 
British. 4st z Ende 42 2.2 8o 2.3 418 12.0 
Irish: ii ed etre 85 4.7 100 2.9 199 5.7 
Italian... eicere assisas 378 20.8 422 12.2 424 12.2 
Polish. reina 125 6.9 126 3.6 126 3.6 
Portuguese............... 5I 2.8 34 0.9 36 1.0 
Russian... s.a.s 21 RUE 36 .I.0 36 1.0 
Scandinavian............. ^8 1.5 25 0.7 25 0.7 
Jewish................0. 141 7.8 239 6.9 243 7.0 
Other countries........... 80 4.5 175 5.0 264 7.7 ' 
Total homogeneous. .. .... 1,352 74.3 1,932 55.4 1,771 50.9 
Mixed ancestry........... 467 25.7 1,310 37.6 1,361 39.0 
Doubtful (mostly 0.A.).. 00)... 62... epee ee eee x 244 7.0 354 10.1 
$... 
j -Grand total.......... 1,819 100.0 3,496 100.0 3,486 I00.0 








. *'The data used in this table were analyzed and the table prepared by Josiáh Derby. 


bers of the old immigration are entitled: 
British, Irish, French, Dutch, etc. 

4. The population of 1938 is still hetero- 
geneous in its composition. Individuals of 
homogeneous descent claim membership 
in some twenty different ethnic groups; the 
'entire population is derived from more than 
thirty strains, represented in a count of 
grandparents. At least ten strains have 
been absorbed in the mixed ethnic group, 
thereby reducing the number of ethnic 
groups listed for parents and for siblings. 

5. There is a high degree of admixture— 
a considerable increase over 1921. That in- 
crease is real; it exists even when the 1928 


increase among Jews. The changes for the 
first three groups are almost entirely ac- 
counted for by the change in method, which 
serves to disclose their true position. 

7. Since each group has almost to double 
itself to maintain its former rank, only the 
Jews approach the percentage held in r921. 
(By the new method British and Irish in- 
crease, while Italians decrease.) 

8. As for rank, the mixed ethnic group 
ranks first in both studies. In 1921, Italians 
and Old Americans compete: for second 
rank. In 1938, British and Italians compete 
for second, each reporting 12 per cent of the 
homogeneous families. In the first filial 
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generation, however, Italians overtake Brit- 
ish, reporting 15.5 per cent of the siblings, 
against the British figure 11.4 per cent. 


CONCLUSION 


1. The trend toward homogeneity out, of 
heterogeneity i is emphatically demonstrated 
in both studies. Any increase in admixture 

, measures the trend toward homogeneity, 
since homogeneity infers common ancestry 
whether that ancestry is originally derived 
from 1, 2, or more groups (Boas). 

2. In the interval no one ethnic group isa 
majority in the population, though the 
mixed ethnic groups will increasirgly be the 
ranking group in the community. 

3. The indications persist that among 


the ethnic groups (homogeneous: the Ital-. 


ians will be the most important element in 
the community for some time to come, al- 
though they are at present regarded as a 
minority group with no significant status 
in the community. 
4. The Ethnic Survey is an instrument 
‘which may present, through the devices 
presented above, a description of a total 
population, however large (two tables only 
are needed), in.terms of ethnic derivation, 
generation in America, and admixture. It 
also forecasts the direction of ethnic change. 
5. In the material not presented here are 
included other dataz9 descent of grand- 
parents; rates of intermarriage for parents 
by descent and by generation; residential 
distribution of families by schooi districts; 
distributions in the various high schools, in- 


dicating ethnic selection in education where. 


there is free choice; fusion data; data on 
differential fertility and occupational dis- 
tribution. 

In classifying individual children the 
Survey employs a device which is at the 
same time an index to cultural variables in 
the life-history of each child. These may be of 
use in further research or in educational prac- 
tice to the teacher and the social worker.7° 


19 The Survey here presented is a summary of 
separate ethnic surveys for all schools. 


20 See reference to the work of Margaret Tully 
in this respect, in Wessel, of. cit. 


IMPLICATIONS, 1944 


As this Survey goes to press (July, 1944), 
one may well ask: What has happened in 
the intervening years, 1938-44? To what 
extent has the Survey served as a frame of 
reference for inquiries relating to ethnic ` 
relations? To what extent is it still a descrip- 
tion of the population and of ethnic trends 
within the community? 

Every inquiry which the writer has made, 
in July, 1944, to check on the changes and 
the current validity of the Survey seems to 
indicate that the Survey describes basic 
factors in the community not affected by 
those changes which appear operative for ' 
the town as a result of the war. 

Although official figures are not available, 
the general assumption is that New London 
and its environs have increased in popula- 
tion two- or threefold because of the influx 
of military personnel and of workers in war 
industries. The greatest changes have not 
taken place within the city of New London 
as much as in the surrounding areas, espe- 
cially in Groton. Groton includes within its 
area not only increased military population 
but the workers in the major private plant | 
in the country producing submarines. In 
1940 the borough of Groton had a popula- 
tion of forty-nine hundred; now the borough 
and the districts adjoining included in the 
Defense Council area probably number 
about 15,000 residents. 

School enumerations for New London 
corroborate the estimates of small popula- 
tion changes which are based upon rationing 
needs and on the judgment of businessmen. 
Such enumerations actually indicate a 
steadily decreasing population ‘for these 
same years—a population which, in the 
opinion of school administrators, is becom- 
ing stabilized for children of predraft age. 

‘It is, however; true that even in normal 
times the school population is constantly 
moving. Six school years have elapsed since 
1938; many children have left school, others 
have entered. But it should be recalled that 
the New Survey made a special point of in- 
cluding data for preschool siblings. These 
siblings are now in school; their older broth- 
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ers and sisters have moved on. Except for 
mortality figures and for some normal mi- 
gration, the 17,000 people described in the 
Survey of 1938 constitute the basic popula- 
tion of New London in 1944. , 

While the ethnic composition of the city 
is not being subjected to any violent 


^'^, changes, noticeable changes are- taking 


place in ethnic patterns and in intergroup 
relations. For example, the high percentage 
of Italians in the community is particularly 
noted during a period when alienage is un- 
der observation; when the status of “enemy 
aliens" is subject to change; when long 
queues are formed at the federal offices for 
alien registration—queues made up of il- 
literate workmen who have been in the 
country for decades, mothers with children 
-middle aged and elderly Italians without 
' citizenship, even though sons, daughters, 
and grandchildren are citizens, are in the 
professions, and are serving in the Armed 
-Forces. Attention of the community is 
called to the fact that here” are hundreds of 
people, long-time ‘residents, but aliens 
: nevertheless—people who need to be regis- 
tered, who need information, people whose 
children are in the schools and who them- 
selves find their way to citizenship classes 
in the evening schools. 

In the case of Negroes, too, we have the 
more permanent population made insecure 
by the influx of Negro workers to the war 
industry in near-by Groton. 

Residential and occupational patterns 
varied for the different ethnic groups and 
were especially noticeable when comparing 
the different surveys. Each school survey 
was unique, indicating not only a particular 
assortment of ethnic elements but residen- 
tial selection, socioeconomic status, and 
folk habits in general. 

Residential and occupational patterns 
which have been characteristic of the vari- 
ous ethnic groups of New London will re- 
main the same in the immediate future be- 


21 The post-office building which housed the office 
of alien registration is in the center of the city. 


cause they are the product of the older mem- 
bers of the population. New patterns, how- 
ever, are already in the making for the sib- 
lings. Definite trends in this direction were 
observable in the data gathered in 1938. 

Among the trends then noted and affect- 
ing the patterns of interaction were: in- 
creasing admixture, new patterns in the 
control of sex expression and family limita- 
tion, extended schooling for "recent" im 
migrants, and some slight reshuffling of oc- 
cupational distributions. The cataclysmic 
changes and forces released by war and by 
its cessation will accelerate these trends. 

In a community as heterogeneous as New 
London, with the groups still largely 
colored by their ethnic origin, and in a.peri- 
od of rapid change accompanied by emotion- 
al surcharge, the role of ethnic factors is in- 
tensified and constitutes a peculiar challenge 
to educators and planners in general.” 
Increasingly, community leadership must 
come from the “mized ethnic" group, repre- 
senting almost 40 per cent of the population 
and constantly increasing—indeed, they are 
fast becoming Old Americans. Leadership 
also will come from the specific ethnic 
groups as they become less disadvantaged, 
more “Americanized,” and as more of their 
numbers are native born. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


7? For pertinent studies dealing with race and 
ethnic relations within community see K. L. Little, 
“A Community Survey. I. An Aspect of Race Re- 
lations in English Society,” Sociological Review, 
January-April, 1942; idem, “A Community Sur- 
vey, II," ibid., July-October, 1942; Elin L. Ander- 
son, We Americans: A Study of Cleavage in an Ameri- 
can City (Cambridge, 1931); Caroline F. Ware, 
“Cultural Groups in the United States,” in C. F. 
Ware, The Cultural Approach to History (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940). 

The teachers of New London are especially 
sensitive to the issues involved and within the 
sphere of their influence meet the problems which 
arise with understanding. Without their interest 
and active co-operation the collection of data used 
in the Survey, for example, would have been impos- 
sible, since all the histories were collected in the 
school rooms and checked in the schools. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OLDER WORKERS IN INDUSTRY? 


OTTO POLLAK 
e à 


ABSTRACT 


The complaint about discrimination against older workers is more than a century old. It has culminated 
* in the belief that modern industry scraps the workers at the age of forty. An analysis of census data suggests 
that the size of this problem has been greatly overstated. It seems also that some of the reasons advanced for 
differential treatment of older workers are valid. Discrimination, therefore, probably exists only to a much 
smaller extent than generally believed. The overstatement of the problem is to bt explained by the zeal of 
reformers who painted the situation of older workers darker than reality justifies. The acceptance of these 
overstatements is due to our culturally based preference for youth and fear of old age. 


During the last one hundred and twenty- 
five years many complaints have been 
voiced that advancing years place workers 
at a disadvantage in the competition for new 
jobs and endanger their hold on those jobs 


which they already have. It has been main- 


tained that such differential treatment of 
older workers represented a discrimination 
on the part of employers against workers in 
- the higher age brackets which required reme- 
dial social action. In view of the increase 
of our population in the higher age brackets, 


* This study is the result of a phase of research 
done at the University of Chicago under a Social 
Science Research Council Predoctoral Fellowship 
grant. The writer is greatly indebted to Professor 
E. W. Burgess for constant encouragement and guid- 
ance in €he preparation of this paper as well as to 
Dr. William F. Ogburn, Dr. Herbert Blumer, Dr. 
E. C. Hughes, Dr. Louis Wirth, and Dr. Burleigh 
Gardner for many constructive criticisms and sug- 
gestions. 


? Walter E. Weyl, Benefit Features of British 
Trade Unions (“Bulletins of the U.S. Bureau of La- 


bor," No. 64 [Washington, D. C., 1906] ), pp. 753. 


and 764; Minority Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, Part II: The Unemployed (Loncon, 1909), p. 
225; Murray W. Latimer, Relation of Maximum 
Hiring Ages to the Age Distribution of Employees 
among Older Workers (‘Personnel Series,” No. 3 
[New York: American Management Assoc., 1930]), 
P. 5. 

3 Solomon Barkin, The Older Worker in Industry: 
A Report to the Joint Legislative Comznitlee on Un- 
employment Prepared under the Auspices of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the New York State Commis- 
sion on Old Age Security, State of New York (Legis- 
lative Doc. No. 66 [Albany, 1933]1, pp. 55-99; 
American Federation of Labor, Proceedings of the 
Fifty-seventh Convention (1937), p. 1&1; and many 
others. : 
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the availability of recent census material 
pertaining to this question, and the expecta- 
tion of great unemployment problems in the 
postwar period, the present moment seems 
propitious for a new investigation of this 
problem with particular regard for the rela- 
tion between its factual basis, its political 
manipulation, and its emotional connota- 
tions in our culture. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


According to the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, “discrimination” means . 
“unequal treatment of equals" and may al- 
So be used to indicate differences in treat- 
ment accorded various categories of per- 
sons which are disproportionate to the im- 
portance of the marks of differentiation be- 
tween these categories.! Discrimination im- 
plies the element of unfairness and is, there- 
fore, tied up with our cultural value system. 
Thus, before making a statement regarding 
the existence of discrimination, it is neces- 
sary to investigate whether there is a differ- 
ence in treatment and, if so, whether the 
reasons for such differential treatment are 
unacceptable in terms of the dominant val- 
ues in the culture. 

Some confusion has arisen with regard to 
the term “older workers.” Solomon Barkin's 
study, The Older Worker in Industry, is con- 
cerned with workers of forty-five years and 
over while the study of the New York 

*Frank H. Hankins, “Social Discrimination,” 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIV (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937), 131 and 132. ` 


3 P. 46. 
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Joint Legislative Committee on Discrimina- 


' tion in Employment of the Middle-aged 


- 


deals with workers of approximately the 
same age group, only starting at forty in- 
stead of at forty-five.^ For purpeses of this 


investigation “older workers" will be identi- 


fied as individuals of forty-five years and 
over. 

"Industry" will be understood to com- 
prise manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries as well as transportation and com- 
munication. ' 


THE ACTUAL SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


I. How many people in the population 
of the United States are exposed to hiring 
practices in industry which may involve dis- 
crimination against older workers? To pre- 
sent general population figures in a compari- 
son between our specific age group of in- 
terest and the general population would be 
misleading because not every person in the 
higher age brackets is a competitor-for jobs 
in industry. The census statistics for “gain- 


' ful workers” in 1930 and especially for the 


“labor force” in 1940—although not compa- 
rable between themselves because of differ- 
ences in definitions and in the types of classi- 
fications made’—permit approximate meas- 
urements of this category. “Gainful work- 
ers" comprised all persons reported as hav- 
ing an occupation from which they usually 
derived earnings, regardless of whether they 
were working or seeking work at the time of 
the census-taking.’ The “labor force" in 
the 1940 census refers only to those persons 
who, in the week of March 24-30, were at 
work, had a job, were seeking work, or were 
on public emergency work. This new defini- 
tion excludes, among others, persons unable 
to work or retired persons who in earlier 
censuses had frequently reported their for- 


$ Final Report of the Joint Legislative Committee 


on Discrimination in Employment of the Middle- - 
aged, State of New York (Legislative Doc. No. 80°‘ 


[1940] ), p. 5. 


7 Sixteenth Census of the United States, roqo, 


Population, Vol. YII: The Labor Force, Part 1: United 
States Summary (Washington, 1943), p. 5. 


$ Ibid. 
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mer occupations and had been counted as 
gainful workers, although actually they no 
longer looked for work.’ The classification of 
"gainful workers" is, therefore, likely to 
overstate the numbers of actual competitors 
fos jobs in the higher age brackets, and the 
"abor force" figures of the 1940 census rep- 
resent this category more closely; but both 
yield working assessments superior to any 
calculation based on general population 
figures, particularly if due caution is used in 
the evaluation of the 1930 figures. 

According to Table x, we had in 1930 a 
population group of 5,160.598 people ex- 
posed to the hazards of possible discrimina- 
tion against industrial workers of forty-five 
years and over. Out of a general population 
of 122,775.046, a percentage of 4.2, or about 
I out of every 24, would have been so ex- 
posed if all persons who reported gainful 
work had been actual competitors for jobs. 
However, because of the weakness of the 
classification of “gainful workers" men- 
tioned above, the actual number of such per- 
Sons was probably smaller. 

According to the figures in Table 2, we 
had in 1940 a group of 4,154.932 people ex- 
posed to the danger of potential discrimina- 
tion against industrial workers of the group 
of forty-five years and over. Out of a gen- 
eral population of 131,669.275 thif means 
that a percentage of approximately 3.2, or 
about 1 out of every 31, was so exposed. This 
percentage comes probably closer to reality 
than the 1930 percentage did because of the 
exclusion of people no longer seriously look- 
ing for work and the inclusion of workers in 
public utilities other than transportation 
and communication in the consideration. 

IL What is the incidence of unemploy- 
ment among the competitors for jobs in in- 
dustry who are forty-five years or older? 
Answers for 1930 appear from Table 3 and 
those for 1940 from Table 4. 

Against the background of Table r we 
see from Table 3 that, out of a total of 
5,160.598 gainful workers of forty-five years 
and over in industry, 647,697, or 12.55 per 


cent, were unemployed, while the percent- 


9 Ibid. 
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age of unemployed workers for all ages 
was 11.59 (2,081.333 unemployed out of 
17,953.799 gainful workers). The weakness 


IOI 


over. Since "experienced" in the usage of 
the 1940 census means one month of work 
experience,” it can be assumed that this 
category covers all the unemployed who 


of gainful-worker returns in the higher age 





























TABLE 1* ^ 
GAINFUL WORKERS IN INDUSTRY, 1930, ACCORDING TO SELECTED AGE GROUPS 
MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION AND 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES COMMUNICATION 
AGE TOTAL Sg 
Male Female Male Female 
Allages...| 17,953.799 12,224.345 1,886.307 3,561.943 281.204 
All 45-F..|  5,160.598 3,935. 245 330.357 974.633 20.363 i 
ASAQ EEE 1,666.084 1,214.428 113.492 329.889 8.275 
50-54..... es - 1,209.335 957.615 85.116 251.127 5.474 
55-59... ee 925.167 690.130 57.014 174.155 3.268 
60-64... .. ii. 651.190 490.322 38.557 120.549 1.962 
65+........-- 618.822 482.950 35.575 98.913 1.384 


* Based on Fifteenth Census of the Un ited States, 1930, Unit ois Vol.IT: General Report (Washington, D.C., 


1932), Tables x2 and 14. 


TABLE 2* 


EMPLOYED PERSONS AND EXPERIENCED WORKERS SEEKING WORK IN 
INDUSTRY, 1940; ACCORDING TO SELECTED AGE GROUPS 











: TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNI- 

MANUFACTURING CATION, AND OTHER PUB- 

AGE Torr. LIC UTILITIES 

e Male Female . Male Female 
Allages.. :14,806.757 8,950.155 2,519.821 2,081.102 355.679 

All 45+.. 4,154.932 2,638.776 344.546 1,122.669 38.938 
45749... 2,512.252 '| 1,571.935 243.034. 663.014 34.269 
&O-54...... eee 789.619 497.891 54.201 229.339 8.188 
$5-59.... see 497.387 315.737 29.235 148.204 4.21I 
60-04. sans 325.287 229.806 16.580 716.842 2.039 
65 icc caus sie ' 30.387 ` 23.407 1.490 5.270 21I 








* Based on Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1640, Population, Vol. III: 


1943), Table 80. 


brackets has to be remembered in the ac- 
ceptance of the unemployment percentage. 
It would probably have been somewhat 
greater, if only actual competitors for jobs 
had been reported as gainful workers. 
Table 4 in connection with Table 2 shows 
us that in 1940 we had 324.063 experienced 
workers unemployed out of a labor force of 
. 4,154.932 in the group of forty-five and 


The Labor Force (Washington, D.C., 


were forty-five years of age or older. This ` 


‘group of unemployed workers represents a 


percentage of 7.8. The percentage of unem- 
ployed experienced workers in experienced 
labor force for all ages is 7.6 (1,120,562 
out of 14,806.757.) Here it has to be con- 


x0 Sixteenth Census of the United States, r940,' 
Population, Vol. IIT: The Labor Force, Part 1: United 
Stdtes Summary (Washington, 1943), p. 3. 
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sidered that the category of "experienced" 
workers even in its moderate census mean- 
ing works as a selective in the youthful age 
groups. If all unemployed workers were in- 
cluded, we should probably have a more 
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UNEMPLOYMENT DIFFERENTIALS FOR 


VARIOUS SPECIFIC AGE GROUPS 

With the exception of the differential be- 
tween the unemployment percentage for the 
group forty-five and over and the unem- 


. 
TABLE 3* 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN INDUSTRY, 1930, ACCORDING 
TO SELECTED AGE GROUPS 




















= MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION AND 

MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES COMMUNICATION 

AGE TOTAL 

Male Female Male Female 
All ages..... 2,081. 333 1,619.525 182.275 272.625 6.908 
All 45t+..... 647.697 554.477 28.234 64.644 342 
45749... see 188.006 157.350 9.950 20.540 166 
50-54... esee 157.379 133.869 7.405 15.965 8o 
557259.5. enne 121.833 104.953 5.063 11.770 47. 
60-64........66. 90.225 78.700 3.119 8.382 24 
65+..........-- 90.254 79.605 2.637 7.987 25 








* Based on Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Unemployment, Vol. I1: General Report (Wash- 


ington, D.C., 1932), Tables 12 and 14. 


TABLE 4* 


EXPERIENCED WORKERS SEEKING WORK IN INDUSTRY, 1940 


ACCORDING TO SELECTED AGE GROUPS 

















‘TRANSPORTATION 
Mure COMMUNICATION, ETC. 
AGE TOTAL 
e 
Male Female Male Female 
All ages...... 1,120. 562 699.565 197.569 212.835 10.953 
All 4s-F...... 324.063 225.493 63.769 33.130 1.662 
48784: ece eger 172.792 114.567 35.503 21.559 1.163 
55-59... 69.485 49.574. 13.304 6.324 283 
60-64... sss 47.711 35.315 8.755 3.493 148 
65—74.... sess 32.095 24.534 5.827 r.672 62 
ya E ee 1.980 1.503 380 9r 6 











* Based on Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Population, Vol. III: The Labor Force (Washing- 


ton, D.C., 1943), Table 80. 


clearly defined differential between the un- 
employment percentage in the group over 
forty-five and the unemployment percent- 
age for all age groups. However, the 1940 
basis gives the age breakdown by industry 
only for employed persons and experienced 
workers seeking work, so that no other cal- 
culation can be made with the material at 
hand. T n 


ployment percentage for all ages, the pre- 
ceding assessment of the actual size of the 
problem has not yet answered the ques- 
tion of whether we have differential treat- 
ment of older workers. More detailed in- 
formation can be gained from a computa- 
tion of unemployment ratios for the various 
specific age groups in thecensus breakdowns. 

Table 5 represents such ratios of unem- 
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ployment on the basis of máterial from the 
Fifteenth Census. According to this table 
the age differential in unemployment in in- 
dustry showed.these characteristics in 1930: 


TABLE 5* . 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATIOS OF GAINFUL WORKERS 
IN INDUSTRY BY AGE GROUPS, PER 1,000 OF 
RESPECTIVE AGE AND SEX, 1930 

















MANUFACTURING ^ "TRANSPORTATION 
AND MECHANICAL AND COMMUNI- 
INDUSTRIES CATION 
AGE 

Male Female Male Female 
10-I1Q...... 183 IIS I25 3I 
20-24...... 153 98 108 26 
25—-29...... 116 93 8r 23 
30-34. ..... 107 9o 68 22 
3$-39...... III 87 62 20 
407-44... ... 118 87 61 I9 
45749... 129 88 6z 20 
50754. ..... 139 88 62 I5 
55-59...... 152 88 67 I4 
60-64. ..... 160 81 6c 12 
65. ...... 164- 74 8o 18 











* Based on the Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, 
Unemployment, Vol. II: General Report (Weshington, D.C., 
1932), Tables 12 and r4. 


(1) the unemployment ratio was higher for 
the twenty to twenty-four year bracket than 
for any age group between forty and fifty- 
four years; (2) for female worke-s there was 
almost no increase in the unemployment 
ratio with advancing years; (3) transporta- 
tion—the bulwark of age hiring limits— 
had practically stationary ratios between 
thirty-five and fifty-four years of age and 
equal, though somewhat higher, ratios for 
male workers in the age groups thirty to 
thirty-four and sixty to sixty-four. 

Because of differences in the definitions 
and classifications used, the unemployment 
data of the 1930 census cannot be compared 
with those of the rg40 census. However, 
this does not invalidate the index value of 
these £wo sets of data for our problem. ` 

'Table 6 represents unemployment ratios 


on the basis of material from z 5 per cent 


sample of the returns of the Sixteenth 
Census on the personal characteristics of 
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men and women in industry.™. The report 
from which the base material for these ratios 
is taken supplements the industry data 
based on a tabulation of the complete cen- 
sus returns which are presented in Volume 
IIl of the reports on population entitled 
The Labor Force. It presents a. cross-classi- 
fication for wage and salary workers only. 
'This has the advantage for our investiga- 
tion of excluding own-account and unpaid ` 
fámily workers, who in the higher age brack- 
ets may be numerous enough to falsify the 
unemployment age differential among ac- 
tual competitors for jobs in the labor mar- 
ket." 

These 1940 ratios corroborate the 1930 
picture of the age differential in industrial 
unémployment in the following points: (1) ` 
the unemployment ratio for male workers 
was again higher for the twenty to twenty- 


TABLE 6* 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATIOS OF WAGE OR SALARY 
WORKERS IN INDUSTRY BY AGE GROUPS, PER ' 
1,000 OF RESPECTIVE AGE AND SEX, 1940 




















TRANSPORTATION, 

MANUFACTURING COMMUNICATION, 

AND OTHER Pug- 
AcE LIC UTILITIES 

Male Female Male Female 

I4-Ig...... 135 136 172 16 
20-24...... 109 8s 144 12 
25-29...... 74 66 99 7 
30-34. ..... 61 62 7X 7 
35-39...... 59 67 59 I2 
40-44. ..... 60 |. 76 57 14 
45749. ....- 69 87 53 Ij 
50-34. ..... 84 04. 59 16 
$5759... 104 124 59 24 
60-64...... 120 150 58 17 
65+....... 107 121 79 28 











_ * Based on Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Popu- 
lation, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics) Industrial Charac- 
teristics (Washington, D.C., 1943), Tables 3 and 4. 


four year bracket than for any age group 
between forty and fifty-four. It was even 


Sixteenth Census of the United States; 1040, 
Population. The Labor Force (Sample Statistics) 
Industrial Characteristics (Washington, 1943). 


* 7 Ibid., p. 1.0 
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higher than the ratio for the age group 
fifty-five to fifty-nine; (2) transportation 
again showed stationary ratios for male 
workers between thirty-five and fifty-four; 
‘the stationary character was eyen main- 
. tained until sixty-five. Regarding female 
workers, the impression that there is very 
little increase with advancing years is not 
. borne out. Both in manufacturing and in 
transportation, etc., we find a marked in- 
` crease in unemployment i in the higher age 
brackets, actually setting in earlier than the 
upward trend for male workers. 
In summary it can be said that these 
measurements do not justify the popular 


notion of an industrial scrap heap at forty ` 


or forty-five years of age*# for the following 
reasons: (1) the increase of unemployment 
with advancing years is clearly defined only 
_in those fields where seniority rules do not 
' come into play; (2) in the field where it can 
be observed, it is slow; (3) even the highest 
observed unemployment ratio—that for 
male workers of tlie sixty to sixty-four group 
jn manufacturing, 1930—left 836 persons 
` out of 1,000 employed; (4) male workers had 
higher unemployment rates in the age group 
twenty to twenty-four than between fifty- 
five and fifty-nine in both census years in- 
vestigated; and the same was the case for 
= female workers in 1930. 


REASONS FOR THE EXISTING 
DIFFERENTIALS 


Our investigation so far has suggested 


, that the problem of differentia] treatment 
of older workers in industry may have been 
greatly exaggerated; but a certain increase 
in the ratios of unemployment has been ap- 
parent for workers, particularly in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. Are 
these unemployment differentials justified 
in terms of our cultural value system gov- 

' erning the relationship between employers 
and workers? -The discussions of age dis- 


crimination in industry by management . 


and labor show that both groups accept the 


13 American Federation of Labor, Report of the ` 


- Proceedings of the Fifty-third Corn entzan (1933), 
Pp. 94-526. 
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profit motive as the guiding principle in this 
matter.4 If it should be found, therefore, 
that older workers give the employer a 
smaller profit than he can attain by the em- 
ployment of younger workers, the existence 
of discrimination will have to be denied. 

The reasons which are being advanced 
for a justification of these age differentials 
are mostly proposed as reasons for the es- 
tablishment of age hiring limits which fall - 
into two groups: (1) higher costs of em- 
ploying older workers, (2) smaller returns 
from their work. In the first group there 
appear such arguments as higher costs of 
compensation insurance, the weakening of 
private pension plans, and increased rates 
of group insurance for older workers. The 
Second group comprises such reasons as 
lack, loss, or obsolescence of skills, together 
with a decline in learning power, physical 
decline, and decrease of productivity.'5 

As to the belief that the accident rates 
increase with advancing years and thus, 
cause higher costs of compensation insur- 
ance, expert evidence is to the contrary.’ 


. With regard to the other arguments a study 
, of age limits in California showed a certain 


correlation between the existence of age 
hiring limits and such welfare plans as re- 
tirement pensions or group insurance." 
However, historical analysis shows that age 
hiring limits were established and com- 
plained about before any one of these fac- 
tors came into existence; and we may well 


1 Maxine Davis and Farnsworth Crowder, 
“Chance of Jobs: Before 25; after 40," Survey Graph- 
ic, February, 1938, p. 88; U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Division of Labor Standards, Age and the Job 
(1939), pp. 1-11; Barkin, of. cit, p. 332; Beulah 
Amidon, Jobs, after Forty ("Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets," No. 35 [1939] ), p. 15. 


15 Amidon, op. cit., p. 15; Final Report of the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Discrimination 
in Employment of the Middle-aged, p. 3; and others. 


1$ Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
p.228; Final Report of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Discrimination in Employment of the 
Middle-aged, pp. 21, 22, 23. . 


17 State of California, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Middle-aged and Older Workers in Califor- 
nia (Special Bull. 2 [San Francisco, 1930] ), p. 42. 
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assume, therefore, that they represent ra- 
tionalizations on the part cf thos2 who pro- 
pose them for purposes of justification." 
Furthermore, we should have to ask why 
the factor of increased costs works only in 
such comparatively small numbers of cates 
out of every thousand as Tzbles 5 and 6sug- 
gest. Increased costs, by their very nature, 
should influence larger numbers than the 
actual unemployment figures suggest. In 
other words, this general factcr, if real, 
would work in an unexpectedly selective 
way. 

How about the second group of reasons? 
The argument has been advanced that many 
older workers are lacking in present-day 
educational requirements, have lost their 
skills in the enforced idleness of the depres- 
sion years, or are the victims of industry’s 
failure to train employees for usefulness in 
later maturity and old age. These charges 
may well be true because sf the combined 
effect of the lack of apprenticeship training, 
the stopping of immigration in the second 
half of the twenties, and the following de- 
pression; but these factors cannot have 
been the reasons for our age differentials 
during the whole period of one hundred and 
twenty-five years in which the complaints 
of oldergworkers about discrimination have 
been heard. Again we must refuse these 
“good reasons” as justifications in the light 
of historical considerations. 

However, it seems that the twc last argu- 
ments: of the second group for the differ- 
ential cannot be so discarded. No matter 
how much individual differences may blur 
the picture, we know that physical decline 
sets in and increases with advanring years 


and that this means a dec-ease in produc-: 


tive capacity where physical exertion is re- 
quired. 

In addition to the influence of decreases 
in prodpctivity, it has been found that ac- 
tual physical unfitness plays a great role in 


preventing older workers from becoming re- ` 


5 Minority Report of tke Poor Law Commission, 
PP. 229, 230. 
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employed.” The New York State Legisla- 
tive Commission on Discrimination in Em- 
ployment of the Middle-aged reported this 
factor as the greatest handicap of. older 
workers in'obtaining employment.” 
Another reason which would explain 
parts of the employment differential in the 
higher age brackets may be a decrease in 
geographic mobility with advancing age. 
Workers with families who have rooted 


-down in their habitat may be less likely to 


move than younger workers and may thus 
become stranded in regions of lessened eco- 
nomic opportunity. Statistics compiled from 
data of old age and survivors’ insurance sug- 
gest that the migrant group in the inter- 
state migration of city dwellers and indus- 
trial workers may be slightly younger than 
the nonmig-ant group. The figures for 1937 
showed that 73.7 per cent of the migrants 
were under forty, while 69.9 per cent of the 
nonmigrants were in this age group." On 
the basis of this observation we may assume 
that older workers are to a small extent less 
likely to direct their application for work to 
the spot of highest demands than younger 
workers, if change of geographic location is 
required. 'This would to a minor extent fur- 
nish another explanation of the differential 
and could also not be considered as involv- 
ing any unfairness. 

In view of the reality of a decrease in 
productivitv in cases requiring physical ex- 
ertion, the existence of physical unfitness to 
a noticeable degree among older workers, - 
and a decrease in geographic mobility, we 
have reason to believe that the comparative- 
ly small age differentials which we have ob- 


“served are at least partly justified. We have 


9 Latimer, of. cit, p. 9; Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
The Man over Forty: The Relation of Health to His 
Employment (“American Management Association 
Personnel Series,” No. 7 [New York, 1930] ), p. 4; 
and others. ' 


20 Final Resort of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Commission on Discrimination in Employment 


` of the Middle-aged, p. 35. 


21 U.S. Congress, Report of the Select Committee To 
Investigate the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citi- 
zen» (House Repts No. 359 [77th Cong., rst sess.] ) 
(Washington, D.C., 1941), p. 472. 
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to conclude, therefore, that discrimination 
against older workers in industry, if it exists 
at all, is very small indeed. 


THE REASONS FOR THE MYTH-FORMATION 


We come now to the interesting question: 
how a differential as small and at least part- 
ly justified as it has probably always been 
could be so magnified and misrepresented as 
to create a popular myth strong enough to 
cause a number of legislative investigations 
and literally hundreds of publications. 

A partial answer is suggested by a his- 
torical analysis of the occasions on which the 
claim of discrimination was raised. Accord- 
ing to the presentation of the history of the 
issue in Solomon Barkin’s study, these oc- 
casions were the fight against child labor, 
woman labor, and immigrant labor; the 
eight-hour movement; the demand for the 
conservation of human vitality; the fight 
against mechanization; the protest against 
scientific management; and the struggle for 
old age pensions; and it was only fairly re- 
cently that the situation of the older worker 
in industry became an independent issue. 
Although the source material referred to in 
Barkin’s study is not always convincing, it 
is sufficiently strong to show that there has 
been a good deal of overstatement regard- 
ing the unfavorable position of older work- 
ers in connection with the struggle for so- 

‘cial reform over these issues. Organized la- 
bor claimed that the long workday exhaust- 
ed workers excessively and made them pre- 
maturely old at thirty-five or forty years of 
age. In the fight against lead poisoning in 
industry labor groups traced premature 
physical decline to the unhealthy conditions 
in the manufacturing of enamelware and 


22For comprehensive bibliographies consult 
Jesse Hauk Shera, “The Age Factor in Employ- 
ment," Bulletin of Bibliography, Vol. XIV, Nos. 
5-9 (1931-32); Final Report of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Discrimination in 
Employment of the Middle-aged, pp. 163-76. 


23 Barkin, of. cit., pp. 57-91. 
24 American Federationist, XI (1904), 505. 
», 
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described forcefully the scrapping of human 


: material at mid-maturity due to these con- 


ditions.*5 The stereotype of the older work- 
er's inability to learn was used in the fight 
against mechanization, and in the protest 
ag&inst scientific management the trade- 
unions claimed that the new methods 
brought about premature old age." That 
the struggle for old age pensions practically 
asked for a strong emphasis on the plight of 
the older worker and the picture of pre- 
mature old age is understandable.*? 

In addition to the inclination to over- 
statement of the problem in the fight for so- 
cial reform, we find employers and em- 
ployees alike looking for excuses and ra- 
tionalizations, if confronted with the neces- 
Sity of explaining the termination of em- 
ployment in the case of an elderly worker.*? 

We may assume, therefore, that human 
preference for the "good reason" as com- 
pared with the real one has availed itself of 
the comparatively small employment differ- 
ential regarding older workers and of their 
actual handicaps and has magnified them in 
order to serve a variety of ends not always 
related to a removal of the difficulties which 
older workers may have in reality. 

However, manipulation as well as ra- 


_tionalization could not have created a popu- 


lar misconception of such magnitude, if our 
culture had not put a premium on youth and 
thus made people ready to project their 
fears of losing youth into their picture of old 
age, thereby painting it more gloomily than 
the facts would seem to justify. . 
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38 Ibid., XX (1913), 307, 308. 

26 Barkin, op. cit., p. 61, quoting Industrial Com- 
mission reports. 

27 R. F. Hoxie, Scientific Management and Labor 
(New York, 1915), p. 172. 

33 T, M. Rubinow, Social Insurance (New York, 
1913), p. 304; American Federation of Labor, Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Forty-first Annual Con- 
vention (1921), p. 331. 

29 Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
PP- 229, 230. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE BIRTH RATE AND POSTWAR 
FERTILITY PROSPECTS: 
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ABSTRACT 


The birth rate has already passed the wartime peak and is now rapidly declining. The record 1943 crop 
of 3,100,000 babies will probably be reduced to about 2,640,000 in 1944 and to 2,190,000 yearly by the time 
the war ends. Immediately after the war a temporary revival is to be expected as the backlog of postponed 
marriages is consumed and as ex-servicemen return to their families. In the long run the postwar trend will 
again be downward, unless there are some basic changes in the pattern of family limitation, which has con- 
tinued even during the wartime “baby 500m." The recent upsurge ir: the birth rate should not lull us with 
a false sense that the problems of a deciining birth rate have been solved. 


The history of the trend in the birth rate 
of belligerent nations during previous wars 
has been repeated in the current war, with 
certain notable exceptions. It is therefore 
of interest to review briefly the behavior of 
the birth rate during the first World War 
and the years that followed. 

In the early stages of the first World War 
there was a tendency for the birth rate of 
belligerent nations to increase, or at least 
to decline much less rapidly than before. 
But later, as more and more men were called 

_into service, the early upswing gave way to 
a precipitous decline. In France, for ex- 
ample, the birth rate fell from 18.8 births 
per 1,00 inhabitants.in rg11-12 to 9.5 in 
1916; in Germany, it fell from 28.0 in 1911- 
13 to 13.9 in 1917; and in England and 
Wales, from 24.2 in 1911-13 to 17.7 in 1918. 
In the United States, which largely escaped 
full military participation in the war, the 
birth rate (for those states present in the 
birth-registration area) fell from 25.0 in 
1915-16 to 22.4 in 1919.7 

In the later stages of the war most bel- 
ligerent countries took action to arrest the 
rapidly falling birth rate. In France and in 


1 Acknowledgment is made of the se-vices of Dr. 
John D. Durand, who provided critical counsel, and 
of Miss Iva Anderson, who performed the various 
computadéions. 


2 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “War 
and the Birth Rate,” Statistical Bulletin, XIX 
(March, 1940), 3-6; Philip M. Hauser, “Population 
and Vital Phenomena,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XLVIII (November, 1942), 309-22. 


Germany the birth rate began to increase 


. slowly in the last year of the war. 


Immediately after the war the birth rate 
climbed to high levels, partly as a result of a 
boom in marriages and partly as a result of 
the return of married men to their families. 
At a later date the birth rate again resumed 
the long-tirne downward trend which had 
begun many years before. 

In some countries the effects of the first. 
World War on both the population and the . 
birth rate can be observed to this day. Mili- 
tary casualties bit a large chunk out of the 
young male population of England, France, 
and Germany, which tended to lower the 


. birth rate in later years. The privations 


suffered by the civilian populations of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands as well as by 
other countries certainly affected the post- 
war birth rate adversely. In addition, the 
low birth rete during the war years started 
an abnormally small cohort of infants on 
their journey through life. The cumulative 
effect of these disturbances was to accelerate 
the decline in birth rate in the postwar 
period. 

In the current war, action which will help 
to forestall a large decline in the birth rate 
has already been taken by several nations. 
In the United States we have deferred pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers as long as we could. 
Free maternity care has been provided for 
the wives of servicemen. Our system oí 
family allotments, tax-exemption allow- 
ances for married couples and for children, 
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‚and many other instances can. be cited. 
- Some of these measures were in effect before 
the war and were not intentionally set up 
for the explicit purpose of encouraging fer- 
tility. The fact remains, however, that this 
country has taken measures of a sort—meas- 
ures that were wholly lacking in the early 
' stages of the first World War. Similar action 


^. has also been taken by European belliger- 


., ents, with the exception of helpless France 
and the other overrun countries, and per- 
haps also with the exception of Russia. It 
Seems reasonable to assume that, unless a 
much larger proportion of our male popula- 
tion than is at present expected is sent over- 
. Seas to stay for several years, this country 
will not experience a minimum wartime 
' birth rate as low as that which prevailed in 
most European nations in the last war. 

In rgrs the birth rate in the United 
States was at a high enough level to permit 
an eventual population increase of nearly 
30 per cent per generation. (The net repro- 
duction rate for 1915, computed from 1920 
census data on children four years old, was 


B 


1,290 per 1,000 women.) In 1939, on the : 


. other hand, the birth rate was at a level 
barely sufficient for the maintenance of the 
population in the long run. We therefore 
have a greater concern over the effects of 
the current war on our birth rate than we 
had in the last war. i 

Chart I shows the birth rate per 1,000 

„women fifteen to forty-four years old in the 

: United States. (About 98 per cent of all 
births occur to women fifteen to forty-four 
years old.) Rates on an annual level are 
‘shown for the United States by months, for 


‘the period from January, 1930, to March, 


` 1944. The rates are corrected both for 
underregistration of births and for seasonal 
variations. The dashed line shown on the 
chart indicates the birth rate needed to 
maintain a stationary population, on the 
basis of life tables for the 1929-31, 1930-39, 
and 1939-41 periods. The chart shows that 
the birth rate actually fell below the level 
required for replacement in certain of the 
years between 1930 and 1940. It shows also 
that the historical decline irf the birth rate, 
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which began sometime in the nineteenth 
century, was at least temporarily arrested 
near the center of the decade 1930-40., 

There are some interesting coincidences 
between the fluctuations in the birth rate 
(Ghart I) and certain political and social 
events. The lowest point on the graph oc- 
curs for September, 1933, or’ about ro 
months after the November, 1932, election. e 
The small peak shown for December, 1933— 
January, 1934, occurred about ro months 
after President-elect Roosevelt took office 
(March, 1933). The trend in the birth rate 
between 1934 and 1940 bears a striking 
similarity to trends in économic activities 
9-10 months earlier. 

The birth rate entered a plateau in May, 
1940, 9 months after the invasion of Poland 
by Germany and the subsequent declara- 
tion of war by England and France. The 
length of this plateau corresponds roughly 
to the period between the outbreak of the 
war and the invasion of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France by Germany. Two 
small peaks can be seen for the birth rate in 
1941. The earlier peak occurred in April, 
1941, or 9 months after Dunkirk, o months 
after France signed an armistice, and 1o 
months after the selective service bill was 
introduced into Congress. The second peak 
occurred 10 months after the passiag of the 
Selective Service Act, and also ro months 
after a time when 2,000,000 British soldiers 
were distributed at strategic points along 
the English and Scottish coasts, in anticipa- 
tion of momentary invasion by Germany. 

The birth rate reached another plateau 
at the beginning of 1942, or 10 months after 
the passing of the. Lend-Lease Act.. The 
center of the plateau corresponds to a period 
ro months after Germany declared war on 
Russia. The plateau ends in May, 1942, 10 
months after the Atlantic Charter was 
signed by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill on the high seas. A huge 
peak is shown for the birth rate in Gctober, 
1942, 10 months after Pearl Harbor. An- 
other large peak is shown toward the end of 
1943, or 10-11 months after a series of Allied 
victories (British offensive in Libya, Ameri- 
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caf landing in Africa, Russian success at 
Stalingrad, and naval victories over the 
Japanese) and after the minimum draft age 
was lowered from twenty to eighteen years. 

Chart I shows that the period o2 increase 
in the birth rate during the preparation for 
war has ended. A decline has already begun 


and may be expected to continue for some: 


months. How serious will the decline be? 


CHART I 


' EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE BIRTH RATE- 
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only civilians become fathers. On the other 
hand, the decline will be greater than the 
loss to the male population as a result of the 
shipment of men overseas, because many 
servicemen stationed in the United States 
will put off marriage until after the war. 

Two sets of indices of the strength of the 
potential father supply have been computed 
in order to illustrate what may happen to 


BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 WOMEN 15-44 YEARS OLD, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY 
MONTES, JANUARY, 1930-—MARCH, 1944 


BIRTHS PER 1000 WOMEN 


1930 3! ‘32 ‘33 34 ‘35 '36 





no 


' Rates are on an annual basis, corrected for seasonal variations and for underregistration of births, 
Rates for 1943 and 1944 are estimates based on telegraphic reports from about 42 states and the District 


of Columbia. - 
Sources: 


1930-36: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics. 
1937-41: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics of the United States. 


1943: 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics —Special Reports. 


1943 and 1944: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin. 


The evidence just reviewed suggests that 
short-run changes in the birth rate may have 
been related to the success of Allied arms. It 
is hazardous to predict how the population 
will react to current and iuture events of the 
war. Should the population become com- 


placent or war weary, the birth rate may, 


drop much further than would otherwise be 
the case. 
Nonetheless, a rough indicios of the 
anticipated trend can be derived. The birth 
‘rate will surely decline as more men are 


drawn away from the civilian pcpulation' 


and especially as more and more are sent 
overseas. The decline will not correspond 
exactly to the rate of inductions because not 


the birth rate during the remainder of the 
war. The first set shows the percentage of 
the male population of child-bearing age 
who remain as civilians. This set provides 
a floor for the anticipated birth rate be- 
cause, as stated above, the civilians have no 
monopoly on the birth rate. The second set 
shows the prcportion of the male population 
who remain in the United States, that is, ex- 
cluding only the men who are sent overseas. 
This second set provides a ceiling for the 
anticipated birth rate. 

Both sets cf indices have December, 1941 
(the time of Pearl Harbor), as the base peri- 
od, in spite of the fact that there were at 
that-time about 3,000,000 men in the armed 


IIO 


forces, of whom 350,000 were overseas. 
December, 1941, was selected as the base 
period so that the indices could be applied 


to the high birth rate prevailing in October, 


1942. On the basis of the two sets of indices, 
it could have been foretold that the birth 
rate for May, 1943, would be between 89 
and os. It was actually 89.3. For March, 
1944, the indices indicate a rate between 73 
and go. It was actually 85.6. The figures on 
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the minimum wartime birth rate to fall to 
about 65 per 1,000 women fifteen to forty- 
four. years old. This corresponds to a crude 
birth rate of about 16.0 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, which is certainly much higher than 
the low of 9.5 per 1,000 experienced by 
Ffance in 1916 or of 13.9 experienced by 
Germany in 1917. 

A birth rate of 65.0 per 1,000 women 


. fifteen to forty-four years old would corre-^ 


x 


CHART II 


BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 WHITE WOMEN 15-49 YEARS OLD, REPORTING THE BIRTH AS THEIR 
FIRST OR AS THEIR THIRD OR MORE, By AGE OF WOMAN, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930-42 


First Birth 


BIRTHS PER 1000 WOMEN 





i530 


1935 1940 


Sources: 


` Third Birth or More 


BIRTHS PER 1000 WOMEN 





1830 


1935 


1940 


1930-36: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Births, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics. 
1937-41: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics of the United States. 


1942: 


the current strength of the armed forces in- 
dicate that by November of this year the 


birth rate will fall to between 65 and 84, 


` probably about 75. According to the press, 
_ by July z, 1944, there will be over 11,300,- 


r 


ooo men in the armed forces, with about 
5,000,000 overseas, If so, we may expect a 
birth rate for May of next year of between 
62 and 80, probably about 7o. On the as- 
sumption that the armed forces will even- 
tually attain a strength of about 12,000,000 


men, with 6,500,000 overseas; the birth 


rate ro months later will be between 59 and 
75, probably about 65. On the basis of the 
guesses we have just made, we may expect 


3 These figures, of course, are not founded on any 


` "inside knowledge.but are wholly arbitrary. 


. . 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics—Special Reports. 


spond to a net reproduction rate of roughly 
890 per 1,000 women. It would mean only 
2,150,000 births per year (to 33,000,000 
women fifteen to forty-four years old). 
This figure of 2,150,000 births is about the 
same as the number which occurred in 1933, 
but in 1933 there were only 30,250,000 
women fifteen to forty-four years old. In 
contrast, about 3,100,000 births occurred 
in 1943. 

Immediately after the war the birth rate 
will probably follow the pattern established 
in the last war. A new “mountain” similar 
to the one shown in Chart I will appear tem- 
porarily, followed. by a decline. If our mili- 
tary casualties are large in the months to 
come, the later postwar trend may be dowa- 
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ward at a faster rate even than during the 
1920's. 

From a long-run point of view a resump- 
tion of the historical decline in the birth rate 
seems inevitable after postwar conditions 
become more nearly normal. The -rend te 
ward smaller families has continuec. without 
interruption, despite the war. Chart I does 


not tell the whole story; the wartime up-_ 
swing does not represent a trenc toward 


larger families. The upswing is a result of 
more women bearing their first or second 


child. This fact is brought out in Chart II, 


which shows the trends in first births and 
in third and higher births per 1,000 white 
women classified by age. Theratesior wom- 
en reporting their third birth or more show 
à downward trend even during the war 
years. In other words, the trend toward the 
small-family system has continued. In the 
postwar period the time must come when 
the marriage rate will fall to a more nearly 
normal level, so that first and second births 
will not leap upward from year tc year as 
they have recently done. Then the birth 
rate will resume its historic downward 


trend, unless changes’ more fundamental’ 


than those of the war vears should inter- 
vene. i 
There is a possibility that the population 
e 


t 
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living in small towns and rural areas may 
have fewer children in the postwar period. 
The fertility of these groups has always been 
high in comparison to that of the larger 
urban areas. However, the motive for family 
limitation is not quite so strong in small 
towns and rural areas. A large family is cer- 
tainly a greater economic burden in the 
large cities than in small towns or on the 
farm. 

To recapitulate: . 

1. The birth rate has already passed the 
wartime peak and has begun to decline. It 
will continue to fall until the end of the war, 
reaching a low point of perhaps 16 births 
per 1,000 population. 


2. Immediately after the war a tempo- 
rary revival is to be expected, as the backlog ' 
of postponed marriages is consumed. 

` 3. In the long run the postwar trend will 
again be downward, unless there are some 
basic changes in the pattern of family limi- 
tation, which has continued even during the 
wartime “baby boom.” The events of the 
last few years should not lull us with a false 
sense that the problems of a declining birth 
rate have been solved. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN CHILDREN 


ERNEST HARMS 


ABSTRACT 


Verbal expressions of religious experience—more still in children than in adults—do not give satisfactory 
information about the total and deeper religious life. Adults, and especially children before they reach intel 
lectual maturity, live their religious life more in formal expressions and imaginations than in words. A study 
of children’s religious imaginations as expressed in drawings and paintings during specially conducted ex- 
periments, showed quite different results as found by those who studied what children say about their religion 
and God. An examination of such expressions by youngsters of the various age levels resulted in the postula-. 
tion of three different stages of religious experience in children: the fairy-tale, the realistic, and the individu- 


alistic stages. 


I, EXPERIMENTING WITH RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


There is no doubt that religion is one of 
the most complex expressions of man’s cul- 
tural life. Man’s religious experience can be 
expressed only to a very small extent by his 
use of his rational and intellectual powers. 
This is the characteristic difference between 
religion and science. Religious experience 
uses the rational functions in a minute de- 

gree only; for the most part it is a compound 
‘of emotions—innumerable undefined im- 

pressions perceived through the senses— 
and of the subconscious social influences 
and influences of the cult to which every in- 
dividual is subjected. Sincere scholars have 
attempted to prove that in the primitive as 
well as in the most sophisticated religions 
_ aboriginal cult patterns are welded together 
with such primitive expressions of man.as 
hunger and sex and, on the other hand, with 
such patterns as the changes of the seasons 
. and other cosmic events. Religions seem al- 
ways to have been designed to represent a 
total framework for human existence. They 
endeavor to encompass any possible kind 
of human experience; especially those ex- 
periences concerning the mental life of man. 
If we, therefore, want to study religious ex- 
pressions from the standpoint of social psy- 
chology, we are forced to place quite varie- 
gated elements of human experience in the 
focus of our investigation (4, 5, 23, 24, 25, 
26). 

1 Numbers within parentheges refer to appendix 

at end of article. 


When social psychology started to de- 
velop its own experimental methods, it 
followed the pattern created by general psy- 
chology. At first, it made it its exclusive 
task to measure the intellectual forms of hu- 
man intercourse. It also evaluated those 
forms which, because of their, capacity to 
be verbalized within an intellectual ques- 
tion-and-answer method, lent themselves 
easily to a scientific determination. 


Almost, all experimental studies of re- 
ligious phenomena have been of such a char- 
acter (25). By the use of a verbal question ` 
method the rational and verbal part of the 
religious experience was studied.. The ex- 
periments of the American school of Star- 
buck (21) as well as the Europea? work (6), 
was done in the same manner. This author 
also, at first, restricted himself in his studies 
(7, 8, 9) on the psychology of religion to the 
investigation of that part of religious experi- 
ence which can be verbalized by the be- 
lievers being studied. However, he soon re- 
alized, as did Lévy-Bruhl (i 5, abd even 
more C. G. Jung (r4, 144) (and also the 
German school for comparative science of 
religion [6] ), that the major and most im- 
portant part of the contents of religious ex- 
perience falls outside of that sphere of con- 
sciousness which the average individual is 
able to verbalize. He found that this most 
important part of religious Experience can- 
not at all be transmitted by a verbal lan-- 
guage but can be expressed only pictorially 
and symbolically. Everyone who approaches 
the religious life—be it as a religious believer 
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or as a scholar—must be impressed by the 
great variety of artistic and symbolic fea- 
tures he meets everywhere. 

' In attempting to advance into this world, 
which, as far as experimental psychological 
research is concerned, represents a virgin 
field, one feels forced to devise new meth- 
ods of social psychological research (11). 
A controlled method, able to catca up with 
our imaginative experience by producing 
drawings, pictures, or symbolic designs, to 
which explanations or verbal addizons may 
be given, has proved to offer satisfactory re- 
sults and to be virtually the only method by 
which we are able to receive information 
about experiences which cannot -be ex- 
expressed in words. Wilhelm Wundt once 
asked why man should have created the 
language of music, of fine arts, and of poetry 
if he could say everytaing with prosaic 
words. This seems to be the key -o the un- 
derstanding of why pictures and symbols, 
as mediators of deeper religious experiences, 
mean more than words. 

Since experimenting psychologically with 
nonverbal cultural experiences-has become 
one of the author’s special fields of, scien- 
tific interest (12, 13), he has devoted a great 
deal of time to the study of the religious ex- 
perience. And since, in social psychology, 
genetic aspects offer an excellent approach 
` to fundamental functions, he has for many 
years studied the problem of religious ex- 
perience in children. A:ter years of vain 
attempts to find a satisfactory method, re- 
cent experiments undertaken to unveil 
aesthetic and other norverbal expressions 
by children—such as humor (r3)—finallv 
brought success in developing a method of 
obtaining fundamental insight into chil- 
dren's religious growth. 


Il. THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE . 
IN THE CHILD 


Bones 

Today it is widely agreed that a major 
part of,a ciild’s mental life, especially be- 
fore the intellectual education begins (in the 
iniddle of the first decade of life), is ex- 
pressed and lived out in a nonintellectual 
and, to some degree, even a nonverbal form. 


II3 ' 


The child plays with toys, imagines, and 
expresses himself in fairy tales, before he 
uses intelleczual and tational forms of ex- 
pression. If we take intellectual and rational ^ 
functions in their exact meaning, we can- 
not say that a child is actually able to ex- 


' press and to use them perfectly before the 


middle of the second decade of life. There- 
fore, in order to investigate the psychologi- 
cal world of the child experimentally and to 
insure really enlightening results, it is im- 
perative that we invent nonverbal methods 
which actually correspond to the status of 
the child’s mentality. This applies especial- 
ly to the sphere of religious experience, since 
religion is a social and cultural expression of 
man which—as we emphasized above—is 
largely a part of the nonintellectual sphere 
in the adult and will be so, therefore, to a 
greater degree in the child. 

Hitherto, following in Starbuck’s steps, 
all studies concerning children’s religious 
disposition and expression have used only 
their verbal and intellectual utterances.. 
Starbuck considers the adolescent age às 
the stage at which the specific religious ex- 
perience in the child sets in. Even if he did 
on occasions postulate a child-centered re- © 
ligious conception, instead of an adult-cen- 
tered one (22), in his general viewshe did not 
deal at length with the actual genesis of: 
juvenile religion. Granted that Starbuck is 
correct in assuming that prior to adolescence 
no fully developed religious experience 
exists, we must, in order better to compre- 
hend the growth of the adolescent, under- 
stand also the earlier trends which repre- 
sent the very soil on which religious ex- 
periences thrive. Knowing the deeper im- 
pulses of religious experiences in the infant 
and preadolescent, we are better equipped 
to give him proper assistance from the ed- 
ucationalard therapeutic standpoint. Those, 
however, who have given sincere attention 
to the. religious expressions of early child- 
hood—as, for instance, Ames (1) and Bovet 
(2)—have not, in their analysis, gone so far 
psychologically as Starbuck. In addition; 
they made the mistake of attempting to un- 
derstand infantjle religious trends by study- 
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ing only the verbal and intellectual utter, 
ances of children. The same mistake was 
made by Gesell’s group (5a) and in the rẹ- 
. cent Columbia study by Mathias (16). Only 
. very few students have connected the age 
, differentiation with a widening of the psy- 

. Chological aspect. In this respect the best 
and most far-reaching study has been of- 
fered by J. J. Smith (20), who discriminates 
between religious intellect and religious feel- 
ing in children. His results are somewhat 
similar to our own. However, he does not 
apply a nonverbal approach. 

‘ The following is the experimental method 
we applied. We used entire classes of school 
children of the various age-groups, both 
from public and from private schools. No 
discrimination of any kind was made in re- 
gard to the religion.of any group. However, 
the religious composition of the group was 
checked and the religion of each participat- 
ing youngster was noted down. We were out 
for general laws; therefore, the specific re- 
ligions were not taken into consideration 
-in regard to their individual performance in 


the experiment. To avoid embarrassment, — 


the test was executed by the teacher who 


- . usually instructed the class. By using the 


manner of instruction to which the children 
were accustomed, any misunderstanding 
of the task .was avoided. At first, the chil- 
dren were told that they would be required 
. to execute some special task which would 
call for all their attention. The teacher then 
spoke to them on the subject of religion in 


: the manner in which they were accustomed 


to hear about it, Then they were asked to 
` try to imagine how God would look to them, 
if they were to picture Him in their mind, 
or to imagine the appearance of thé highest 
being they thought to exist. About two or 
three minutes were given them to think this 
over, after which the children were asked 
to attempt to picture on paper what had 
come to their mind. Older children—adoles- 
cents and post-adolescents—were given a 
problem of somewhat wider scope. In addi- 
tion to the task of documenting graphically 
what God meant to them, free choice was 
given them to present—if they wished—the 
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meaning of religion as such and of the high- 
est ideal expressed in religion. This change 
in the form of the given task was a direct 
result of our experience that older children 
frequently object to the task of “imagining” 
God as such. 

All age-groups were given ample time for 
the execution of the pictures. No pressure 
whatsoever was placed upon them to hurry., 
In fact, they were told to take as much time 
as they wished. Before the pictures were 
handed in, the children were told to write on 
the back of them what the pictures rep- 
resented or to give some additional com- 
ments if they wished. 

During the execution of the test the chil- 
dren were observed by supervisors, who 
jotted down those observations which might 
prove of value. The following are some of 
these general observations: When the chil- 
dren were made familiar with the nature of 
the task, all ages showed at first a sort of 
surprise and even a marked reservation. 
This reaction, however, especially in the 
junior groups, did not, in most cases, last 
very long. Preschool and public school chil- 
dren, after their first astonishment sub- 
sided, went quickly to the task. Frequently 
one could observe that first attempts were 
discarded and that the child tried again. 
Adolescents and post-adolescents taok much 
longer in getting the picture under way. 
About one-third of this group came with 
special questions and wanted to be advised 
as to what exactly they were required to do. 
Many of the post-adolescents flatly refused 
to portray an image of God and asked for 
permission to offer a wider or more “‘ade- 
quate” expression of their specific religious 
attitude. - 

In evaluating religious attitudes, an anal- 
ysis of individual elements is more impor- 
tant than any tabulating on a percentage 
basis. Therefore, we deemed it most promis- 
ing to resort to a simple comparative meth- 
od in order to find one outstanding char- 
acteristic trait in the drawings and pictures 
from each of the age-groups of our children. 
I should like to emphasize at once that we 
left any differentiation between the various 
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religious groups aside, because we were in- 
terested in the question of whether there is a 
unified law of religious development, valid 
for each and every human being. By our 
simple method of comparison we were able 
to discover, in the earliest stage of age one 
specific characteristic—the presenze of fairy 
tales. We therefore designated the stage of 
.religious expression of the preschool age 
(three to six), in accordance with this specif- 
ic characteristic, as the ‘ ‘Stage of the Fairy- 
Tale Form of Religion.” In the group aged 
seven to twelve we again were able to em- 
phasize a major specific characteristic, and, 
according to this, this group may be con- 
sidered as representing a “Realistic Stage 
of Juvenile Religion.” Adolescent years and 
those following them show a similar uni- 
formity in the pictorial presentazion of re- 
ligious experience. At this stage youth has:a 
"strong tendency to individualize the re- 
ligious experience; hence we consider it justi- 
` fied to speak of.this age group as of the “In- 
dividualistic Stage of Juvenile Religion.” 


a) THE FAIRY-TALE STAGE 


During our experiments we collected 
about eight hundred drawings of religious 
expressions of children in the age-group be- 
tween three and six. One finds in this group 
agreatér uniformity than in eny other. 
With few exceptions all these pictures had 
one common characteristic—they all ex- 
pressed their version of the deity as a fairy- 
tale conception. Whether God is a king or 
the "Daddy of all children"; whether he has 
a long beard or is imagined i in & beardless 


version; whether he lives in a golden house, 


far above the clouds or in a house made of 
clouds; whether he appears in the vision of 
a crucified Christ or panthéistically as a 
cloud in the form of a polar bear floating 
over a landscape with the word “God” ! 
written on its side—the formal language in 
which this deistic experience was expressed 
was always that of the fairy tale. For this is 
the form in which the child of this age-group 
experiences the major portion of his mental 
life. One special trait, however, may be em- 
phasized in this portrayal of God. This trait 


$ 
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distinguishes the child’s God experiences from 
his usual fairy-tale experiences. It isa kind 
of awe for the high and exalted which the 


child designates as the object of his religious 


experience..Owing to this awe, the child is 


‘occasionally unwilling to express his re- 


ligious experience. We like.to emphasize this 
as an important reaction, since it seems to 
point to the fact that children have a lean- 
ing toward a God experience from the time 
their consciousness awakens. 

This side of the problem us es- 
pecially evident if we compare our results 
with those of other investigators who study 
the same factors through rational verbal ex- 
periments. We need not take the experi- 
mental laboratory as our scope to know 
what every mother knows—that, as soon 
as we bring up the topic of God to a child, 
infinite intellectual questioning ensues. 
What we then hear is a paradoxical mixture 
of rational, radically realistic, but complete- 
ly inadequate thoughts, which to some may 
seem to be the expression of a profound and 
intuitive religious wisdom of the child. Else 


Roloff (18), for example, reports the follow- ` 


ing query of a child which seems so amazing- 
ly profound to her: “If God has created 
everything, how is it that he has also created 
Himself?” However, our experiment seems 
to prove that these verbal expressions of the 
preschool child do not represent either his 
total or his-real God experience which can- 
not be contained in an intellectual question 


chain, the contents of which is forgotten as : 


Soon as it is answered according to the men- 
tal mechanism of this stage of development. 
The real God experience is a fairy-tale imag- 
ination glorifying the highest fantasies 
which the child at this age can catch with 
his-little mind. 

In our earlier studies of the psychological 


structure of the development of the juvenile ` 


mind (13) we emphasized the fact that the 
different psychic components in the child at 
different stages of his.growth mature sepa- 


rately. We pointed out that it is the intel- - 


lectual force which matures first and be- 
comes usable to the child at the time when 


the questioning age begins, during the third ` 
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or fourth year. The child is now able to use 
and develop this intellectual tool. A second 


“maturation occurs at about six or seven— 


. the age usually considered as the start of 
' school training. The child's mental life at 


this stage reveals the definite maturation of 
those psychic forces serving the capacity 


. of feeling and emotions. The third psychic 


maturation coincides with that of his physi- 


cal maturation. It takes place in adolescence 
and renders the child capable of the final 


l controlling of his. will and affects. This de- 


velopment needs to be sketched here for the 
possibility of comparison with the juvenile’s 


. religious development. 


The endless questions concerning the role 
and natureof religious experience, and specif- 
ically the role of God, which we observe in 
pre-school children are an expression of their 
intellectual maturation only. Any verbal re- 
sponse alone is on the same intellectual level. 
Our experiments, however, brought into the 
open also the nonintellectual or nonrational 
part of the child’s psyche at this age, which 
is by far the greater part. It proves to have 
a fairy-tale expression combined with moral 
awe for any religious experience. By liberat- 
ing these pictorial forms of God experience 
we proved not only that a child, even at this 
early age, has a deep and original religious 


-experience but that this experience is more 


deeply rooted in his nature and, therefore, 
more important than any other. 
b) THE REALISTIC STAGE , 


Good results in the practical application 
of child psychology can be obtained only if 


: we find exact information about the in- 


dividual periods of child life in all their dif- 


. ferent aspects. Acceptance of a general rule 


for the development of the child does not 


mean that we try to subordinate individual : 


traits of mental activity to a general thera- 
peutic principle. We have already seen that 
the earliest religious experiences of youth 
cannot be disclosed by a general psychologi- 
cal theory. In order to have information on 


a special trait, as, for instance, religious ex- . 


perience, a special investigation of ust trait 
has to be undertaken. , 
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We have maintained that the character- 

istic of the general mental attitude of the 
second period of juvenile development is the 
development of feelings and emotions, after 
they have reached their maturity at the 
beginning of this period. Very few investi- 
gators of religious life of children have in- 
terested themselves in this relationship be- 
tween their emotional life and their religious. 
experience. To my knowledge it was only 
J. J. Smith (20) who paid more serious at- 
tention to this relationship. In an astonish- 
ingly correct manner he observed as the 
specific trait of the second period of the 


- juvenile religious development what he 


characterized as "the perpetual realism of 
'Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn." ; 
A relationship appears to exist between 
the early intellectual maturation up to the 
School age and the changes in the religious 
attitudes of children after they have entered 
their systematic intellectual training in pub- 
lic school. The child of public school age 
seems “‘to have made up his mind" what he 
ought to do with these religious elements of 
his experience, which, because of environ- 
mental or inner psychological demands, 
turn.from a fairy-tale type into a definite 
reality. At that age the child has become 
aware of how seriously grownups take God 
and of the details of some religiouscult. In 
church and Sunday school he is confronted 
with religion as an institution. He comes in- 
to touch with sincere persons who adminis- 
ter religion and whó have religious guidance 
as their task. Children feel and experience 
this much more sincerely and realistically 
than many adults, who are disillusioned. 
Thus in his religious expressions the child 
no longer favors the fantastic fairy-tale 
conception of God but those features which 
his realistic instruction and the realities of 
his social life have brought closer to him. 
At this period the child—more than at any 
other period—seems to be willing te adapt 
himself to institutionalized religion and its 
teachings. At this period such teachings and 
all the activities of the cult step into the 
foreground of the child’s religious imagina- 
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tion. Symbols especially seem to arouse the 


greatest fascination. . 

The school-age child selects his subjects 
for God experience from a wide range of 
religious factors. Symbols proved to be an 
especially favorite representation of God. 
The Crucifix appears in all variations, also 
the Jewish Star—which is frequently chosen 
because Jewish religion forbids the creation 
of an "image" of God. Next in frequency 
come pictures of priests or priestlike per- 
Sons representing mediators of God. Pic- 
tures of Christ are drawn in the convention- 
al manner. However, as soon as religious 
reality is replaced by metaphysical imagina- 
tion or when persons like God-Father, 
angels, or saints are to be portrayed, they 
no longer. appear as figures of fairy tales or 
in à mystic composition such as is stimu- 
lated by the language of religion but as 
human figures, helping, assisting, influenc- 
ing human life and supervising man's ways 


on earth. Frequently an ethical element ap- 


pears, following more the dogmatic than 
the individualistic pattern. I should like to 
mention here one picture representing a 
masculine figure with a somewhat Christ- 
like head, but which could just as easily 
have represented a priest, to which were 
added the following words: “He is a Jew and 
a Christ&n and both kinds love him." A 
child's religious realism advances here far 


beyond the horizon of the religious and: 


ethical achievements of cur times. : 
The apparent contradiction between the 
emotional development of the. school-age 


child and the realism in his religious ex- : 


pressions seems to be an important factor. 
Some writers on religious subjects maintain 
that emotions make up the major part of 
the adult's religious life; doubtless they are 
correct. However, only a small amount of 
Such emotional expression is found in the 
documents on religion presented by the 
public school children. As sincere an ob- 
server of religious life in juveniles as J. J. 


Smith obtained similar results with his ver- 


bal manner of examination. Where, then, is 
the connection between the emotional life 
of the public school youth and his religious 
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realism? We, must confess that for a long 
time this factor remained most elusive. 
The solution did not come in a direct way. 
It was facilitated by the aid of aesthetic 
psychology and the study of the ritualistic _ 
patterns of cult (12). 

“In examining. the bulk of the pictorial re- 
ligious. expressions of children of public 
School age we must notice a strong formalis- . 
tic trait—a fact which becomes particularly 
evident if we compare it with other artwork 
of the same groups of children. This age 
leans to a formalistic expression of its‘re- 
ligious tendencies, and its urge to speak in 
symbols, therefore, is very characteristic. 
This. is the point at which the emotional 
element comes into application. Emotions . 
create the ability for formalistic expression 
without which the child would be unable to 
express certain thoughts realistically. Thus 
emotions flow into the religious expressions 
of the second stage in an indirect way. The 
children, of course, are not conscious of this 
relationship, and it is the task of the social 
psychologist to comprehend these compli- 
cated relations. 


i THE INDIVIDUALISTIC STAGE 


While J. J. Smith’s description of the, 
religious development in juveniles ‘corre- 
sponds to our own description in preadoles- 
cents, the results of his investigations of the 
post-adolescent stage differ greatly from 
ours. He finds as the most characteristic 
trait of the post-adolescent religion “prac- 
tical idealism.” In contrast to that, our own. 
investigation, covering about four thousand 
pictures made by post-adolescents, shows 
that such a characterization does not do 
justice to. the age-groups. We found differ- 
ent specific. traits. There may be small. 
groups with specific religious attitudes which 
one could designate as idealistic; but, on the 


_whole, it is the existence of manifold types ` 


of expression which strikes the investigator 
most. That is the reason why we feel in- 
clined to call this entire period the “stage of 
religious individualism.” 

However, there are larger groups of pic- 
tures with iderttical traits, which make it 
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possible to divide the entire bulk of material 
into three fundamentally different groups. 
There is, for example, Group A, which tends 
: to live within a prevailing dogma and which 
expresses its religious imagination in a con- 
-ventional and conservative way according 
to the existing cult forms. Children of this 
type show an inclination to portray the 
Crucifix, the Madonna, Gates of Heaven, 
‘conventional angels, synagogue scenes, 
; Moses and the burning bush, and the like. 
"This group has no original religious fantasy. 
However, if one compared drawings of these 
adolescents and post-adolescents with those 
of a fandom group of adult churchgoers, 
one would find that the youngsters are by 
far more sensitive, original, and individualis- 
tic in their expressions than are most adults. 
As we all know, the period of post-adoles- 
cence is the most creative period in men’s 
entire life. It is, therefore, not surprising 


that even in the most conventional patterns - 


of religious expressions these youthful traits 
also evidence themselves. 

There is another group, Group B, of re- 
. ligious expressions of post-adolescents which 


shows a great deal more originality than the ` 


first type. This originality results from a 
strong consciousness of the basic individual- 
' istic character of religious experience. The 
youngsters feel that in this experience of 
their inner world they are all alone, es- 
` pecially so during the period. of superin- 
dividualism. Children'of this group are not 
mainly interested in the dogmatic contents 
‘of religion—even the religion to which they 
belong as a consequence of their parents' 
- affiliations or decisions. They have started 
to think for themselves and to feel inde- 
pendently about sin and virtue, death and 
eternity, joy and grief, hope, faith, and 
greed. Questioned about their vision of God 
or about their wider religious tendencies, 
they respond with purely émotional expres- 
sions. Though among all the school classes 
tested there was no group of colored chil- 


dren associated with the Negro cult of 


“Father Divine," we have.on several oc- 
casions received as an answer to our query 


that religion and God weré Peace. In ac- 
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cordance with the prevailing tendency to 
express emotions in pictorial form, the 
greater part of the paintings of this group 
were of symbolic character. However, some 
abstract or design paintings, using colors 
amd forms exclusively, followed a modern 
style pattern, which finds an astonishingly 
wide application by children of our days. 
They fell outside the frame of symbolism of* 
emotiohs as such: sunrise or light breaking 
through a dark sky, according to the sym- 
bolism of sun and light as the powers of the 
good. There were, too, figures of Atlas and 
Dionysus symbolizing greed and conquest. 
The Charon motive was found in the scene 
of crossing a stream; shadows of death and 


-ghosts expressed the relationship with a 
‘metaphysical tomorrow. There were dozens 
-òf paintings representing Welischmerz, sor- 


row, and suffering. Rainbows and doors 
leading to heaven represented the feelings of 
eternal happiness. Finally, there were hu- 
manitarian symbols of kindness, goodness, 
and Samaritanism. They were all very per-- 


- sonally designed as expressions of indi- 


vidualistic concepts. But equally frequent 
were the more general religious motives 
which appeared in beautiful personalized 
forms. Among numerous “Credos,” there 
was an outstanding one, in which large 
hands in the form 'of a flowerbud@ opened 
winglike toward the sky. “Faith and Hope,” 
"Heavenly Love,” and “Ave” were other 
motives worth mentioning. 

All these expressions of deep emotional 
experience bespeak a high degree of sensi- 
tiveness in children. Children of this age 
appear to have the highest degree of. emo- 
tional sensitiveness we may ever reach dur- 
ing the course of life. In their individualized 
religious subjects they find an adequate 
medium for this keen emotional sensitive- 
ness which, at this stage, is coupled with 
originality and inventiveness. - 

The last group (C) of adolescent and 
post-adolescent religious expressiort is the 
most astounding one. Religious individual- 
ism transcends the boundaries set by the in- 
dividual faith of the child's parents. We 
found -a rather great number of paintings 
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which reproduced religious and cult motives 
that were far removed from the patterns of 
the child’s original environment. Further- 
more, thev could not have been introduced 
from any religious outside source. Some 
showed specific traits of strange ancient and 
foreign forms of religion; for instance, we 
found paintings representing essential con- 
stents of early Egyptian cults anc those of 
Persian mythology. Other pictures showed 


a close relation to Chinese Buddhistic con- | 


cepts. Still more unusual were those con- 
ceptions pointing back to now completely 


obliterated religious beliefs. Thus we found. 


among our group of children a kind of fol- 
. lower of the Celtic sun cult of the type we 
know from the Stonehenge ruins in England. 
Another child presented us with a kind of 
mystical drawing strikingly reminiscent of 
those known from the German beliefs of the 
Middle Ages. One child pictured her re- 
ligious vision using alchemistic symbols: 


she drew a magic bottle with the heads of a 


man and a woman popping out of it through 
an explosion inside of the bottle. In the fore- 
ground there were two figures of children of 
both sexes, and the whole was covered with 
naive natural symbols. On the back of the 
picture there was the following inscription: 
“T think life is God's greatest giftto humans, 
no matter what type of beings. Many peo- 
ple just take life in a matter-in-fact way. 
But think of all the things one would miss if 
they weren't alive. Human beings are the 
greatest creation because they are above 
others, such as animals and nature." Here is 
in a naive but beautiful manner a form of 
alchemistic philosophy presented by a 
fifteen-year-old girl from one of the poorest 
districts of one of New York's suburbs. 
There were several pictures giving evidence 
of concepts of Indian Mandala meditation 
and of Rosicrucian mysticism. Other draw- 
ings were representative of eudemonism and 
pantheism. Among them we found a de- 
lightfuledrawing by a young girl. picturing 
herself carrying two suitcases as i: ready. for 
a world journey. She was standing in front 
of a globe representing a mixture of earth 
and sun which she called the “Glorious 
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World." The most fascinating drawing of 
the entire group, however, was one deifying 
the medical profession. The picture por- 
trayed a landscape; in the skies above, the 
giant figure. of a doctor was drawn, and in 


.the foreground a mass of people were crowd- 


ed, raising their arms in distress. The pic- 
ture bore the inscription "Doctor Help." 
This fourteen-year-old child's -deistic con-* 
ception was the idea of medicine, personi- 
fied by the doctor who watches over the 
well-being of the world. 

: Of the results of our entire study, noth- 
ing is so. important as these facts concern- 
ing the individualistic character of the 
adolescent's concept of religion. It may go` 
against the ‘ntentions of some of those who 
represent religious authority today. But we 
can as scientists only add our cogito truth- 
seeking intentions to assist in this way the 
credo impulse of mankind. However, there 
is no doubt that the task of educating youth 
in religion can be done more responsibly and 
also more successfully if our results are ‘ac- 
cepted as positively meant contributions. 


` HI. INDIVIDUAL RELIGIOUS DEVELOP- 
MENT AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Thus far we have found that the normal 
development of each individual within our 
Civilization is to go through three stages of 
the religious development: The fairy-tale 
stage, the realistic stage, and the individual- 
istic stage. We must not only acknowledge 
juvenile religion as a mental factor but also 
recognize that it must be cared for and edu- 
cated independently of any other field of 
juvenile experience. Everyone must agree 
that the religious, the credo development of 
a human child is different from its scientific 
cogito development. We must therefore give 
our children an opportunity for develop- 
ment of specific religious leanings. In the 
United States this seems to be principally an 
acknowledged fact; for here, as the basic 
cultural setting, is demanded a religious 
freedom. 

We wish to stress, however, if we want to 
realize perfectly this religious freedom, that 
the different stages of religious growth: in 
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each child must be recognized in every child's 
general education. We offer here, for the 
first time, a basic concept for religious edu- 
cation founded on experimental psychologi- 
cal genetic investigation. And we maintain 
, that all humans have an equal development 
. in regard to their religious drive. If the vari- 
ous religious groups. wish to educate the 
youth according to an innate disposition, 


‘. they must give the preschool child, the pub- 


lic school child, the adolescent, and the post- 


H -adolescent a. different—an age-specific— 


form of religious instruction. Floyd All- 
port (2) has shown, more impressively than 
‘anyone else, that up to now. there is very 
little tendency in the educational sphere of 
our Sunday schools to acknowledge such 
differentiated innate dispositions of our 
. youth in regard to their religious needs. 


The problem of a psychologically ad- - 


. justed religious education is not only a prob- 
lem of the religious and cult life of the in- 


dividual but also a question of his social and. 


‘mental efficiency—his mental health. This 
author, in studying the role which religious 
life plays'in the individual's wider sphere of 
living, has for many years (7) followed in-the 


'' footsteps of C. G. Jung (14), Oskar Pfister: 


(17), and Sante de Sanctis (19). He has al- 
So learned to appréciate the religious life in 
its relationship to mental sanity and insani- 


©. ty (xo). He is sincerely convinced that a 


` great deal must be done toward adjusting 
our psychological concepts of religion in or- 
der to render the child's individual worship 
as perfect as possible and thus to produce a 
- healthy basis for the social-psychological 
relationship between religion and modern 
life. This entire study is the outgrowth of an 
' urgent feeling on the part of the author that 
we not only must know the facts in question 
but must also inaugurate intensive meas- 
ures in order to offer to our youth a sound 
religious education. (The seriousness of thé 
situation wil be greatly emphasized in a 
` future article on abnormal religious utter- 
ances.) ix 
In a concrete approach to the education- 
. al problem presented by the child's religious 
development, at the preschool age, it appears 
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necessary to carry out the religious educa- 
tion of this earliest period in a fairy-tale 
style. Our modern scientific world has pro- 
duced an unhealthy rational and intellec- 
tual method of teaching, which endeavors 
tq: make a child “understand” God. This 
explanatory form of religious education 
seems to be brought forth by the child him- 
self, since he is then in his questioning age.. 
Roloff (18) stated that children of this age 
come with the “profoundest questions, ques- 
tions that tax even an adult’s ability to dis- 
cuss deistic problems.” Looking at it from . 
this angle, we can say that rational instruc- 
tion on this level is unreasonable and unde- 
sirable. Naturally, a child is unable to grasp 
the ultimate rational conclusions but rather 
approaches them playfully. Improper edu- 
cational activity can destroy the healthy 
development of the child’s religious ex- 
perience. It is true that from the third year 


of life thé child has an urge “to know” about 


religion as he wants to know about every- 
thing else, and this demand is not unreason- 
able, of course. It is just our task to adjust 
such’ demands to the correct developmental 
and educational facts. The entire religious 
development of the child has a much slower 
tempo than the development of any other 
field of his experience. It is, therefore, cor- 
rect to hold the religious educatson on a 
fairy-tale level until the start of the school 
instruction. Rational and realistic introduc- 
tion into the religious life should: not ‘be 
started until the second period of religious 
development has arrived. 

We must realize. that there are very few 
forms of religion at present in which the pat- 
tern of religious instruction comes near to 
taking account of the consequences of our 
research. It is, therefore, highly desirable 
that every effort be made so that this con- 
tribution to modern religious life, made by 
mental hygiene and social psychology, may 
be brought to bear fruit and that the modern 
clergy may be urged to accept these results 
of modern child psychology. 

In many respects what we have said in 
regard to the religious development of the 
preschool child, as compared with his gen- 
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eral development, is equally true of the 
second period of development, the public 
School age. In the general scheme of the 
psychological development this period is the 
period of maturing and development of feel- 
ings and emotions. However, these should 
not be emphasized in the religious instruc- 
tion. Our investigation has clearly shown 
«hat the child of this age expresses in his re- 
ligious trends a need for realism. Tais means 
that the child responds best to a rationalis- 
tic enlightenment and conscious experience 
of the main contents and forms oF religion. 
Tt is dificult to say what determines the 
relationship of the child to any specific re- 
ligion, even if it'seems that, as a rule, the re- 
ligion of the parents is favored by the child. 

At the public school age—the stage of re- 
ligious realism—we must ccncede that, ac- 
cording to the accepted standards, the child 
in this country almost always receives the 
religious instruction his parents desire. 
However, it is to be hoped that a more seri- 
ous adult education, especially parent edu- 
cation, wil bring an increased liberalism 
on the part of the parents with regard to the 
religious instruction of their children. The 
pendulum, which at first swung toward a 
strongly clerical education, is now swinging 
in the direction of a mcderr, individualistic 
instructien. Taking into account the several 
hundred religious denominations which ex- 
ist in this country, we may say that our 
children ought to obtain a background of 
really democratic spirit regarding their re- 
ligious behavior in living in such a religious- 
ly pluralistic world. 

The trend toward religious individualism 
in the adolescent and post-adoleszent child 
represents one of the mos: difficult prob- 
lems of education. This means that in each 


matured child we face a mature individual 
religious pattern which is congenital or, at 
least, profoundly connected with the child's 
natural disposition. Our task is to help the 
child find that individual religion. The way 
the religious life of this country is consti- 
tuted, 8o per cent of the population does not 
choose its own religion but receives it by 
family or community tradition or is con- 
verted to this or that belief by thepropa- 
ganda of the various denominations. If we 
are to win for our youth real religious free- 
dom—the right and the chance to choose 
for themselves—we must help them to per- 
ceive the voice of their innate religion. We 
realize that this would mean some change in 
the religious structure of the American civi- . 
lization. 


As matters now stand, much less is being 
done for the advancement of such measures 
than for other (pseudo-hygienic) problems 
of our youth. How important an advance in 
religious education is seems to me to be 
sufficiently emphasized by the difference 
between the present form of religious edu- 
cation and the suggestions we have present- 
ed here as the result of our investigation. 


? After this manuscript had been completed, an 
abstract in the January, 1944, issue of the Psy- 
chological Abstracts, No. 345, p. 35, brought to my at- ` 
tention a study on the same subject, published in the' 
Indian Journal of Psychology, XVII (1942), 161-67, 
by R. M. Loomba, entitled “The Religious Develop- . 
ment of the Child.” I was so fortunate as to be able 
to read the original paper and to be, therefore, in a 
position to report on this study here. Dr. Loomba 
has come to the same results as we did in regard to 


. the three stages of religious development in children. 


However, in'regard to the contents of the religious 
experience he has taken into consideration only the ` 
intellectual side, as did the investigators wé men- 
tioned in our introduction. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF IDEOLOGIES IN THE CONTEXT OF DISCUSSION 


GORDON H. ARMBRUSTER 


ABSTRACT 


Two major difficulties confront the student of ideologies. The first is the complicated and confusing 
*nature of his material. The second is the question of techniques for probing and untangling the diverse 
threads of social experience reflected in the total.content. Only an examination of the gamut of institutional 
life will provide a full understanding of the elements entering into ideologies. As a limited method the analysis . 
of discussions will help reveal the multiple sources of attitudes and thought processes. - 


The publication in English of Karl Mann- 
heim’s Ideology and Utopia a few years ago 
opened up a significant new field for social 
research, hitherto largely neglected by so- 
ciologists.t This stimulating and provoca- 
tive work, however, presented a number oi 
problems which require clarification before 
its permanent value can be recognized. 
With the assumption of the relationship of 
individual thought to one’s social position 
or group participation there could be little 
quarrel. The study left open, for the most 
part, however, the problem of methods for 
the investigation of the content of ideolo- 
gies. ; 

There is another consideratior. To indi- 
cate, as Mannheim does, that thinking is 
the product of class position, as well as 
of "genétations, status groups, sects, occu- 
pational groups, schools, etc.,”? introduces 
the substantial question as to how these ele- 
ments are related and interact in a given 
ideological configuration. It is evident, fur- 
ther, that a social class may, and often does, 
embody, in many of its attitudes and be- 
havior, elements which are properly the 


1 It is interesting that probably the most valuable 
studies of ideologies were done by individuals not 
primarily sociologists. One thinks immediately of 
Karl Marx and Werner Sombart. Of the more recent, 
there are, for example, V. L. Parrington's Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1930) and Selig Perlman’s Theory of the 
Labor Mgvement (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 
which provide an excellent analysis of labor group 


psychology. 
? Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (London: 
Kegan Paul, 1936), p. 248. 


product of another social class.3 This does 
not exhaust the attendant difficulties which 
confront the student of ideologies, but it is 
sufficient to indicate that the task is a most 
intricate one. f 

This article does not intend to re-examine 
Ideology aná Utopia. Rather, its purpose is, 
first, to illustrate a method which was used 
as part of a study of ideologies among the 
miners in South Wales; second, to reveal 
something of the thought-processes of par- 
ticipants in a. discussion and the degree of 
understanding among them; third, to indi- 
cate the multiple social elements which en- 
tered into the total content of these ideolo- 
gies; and, fourth, to reveal the extent to 
which a subordinate social class embodies 
attitudes and behavior reactions derived 
from an economically dominant class. 

The technique employed involved the ob- 
servation and examination of a discussion 


. between a group of unemployed miners in 


their clubhouse in South Wales at the time 
of the post-Munich disillusionment, late in 
1938. It must be emphasized that such an 


3 That Mannheim is well aware of this phenome- 
non can be seen in a short essay of his, “The Sociol- 
ogy of Human Valuations,” in The Social Sciences: 
Their Relation in Theory and Teaching (London: 
LePlay House Press, 1937), in which he indicates 
that in societies which have reached a relative degree 
of stabilization the norms and standards of a domi- 
nant group will tend to be accepted at all levels, even | 
when certain of the subordinate strata are incapable 
of realizing ary advantage from these norms and do, 
in fact, suffer from them. However, there is no indi- 
cation as to how he fits this observation into the 
rather rigid frameworks of the types of thinking he 
illustrates in Ideology arid Utopia. ' 
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analysis was hardly sufficient in itself to 


provide a thorough understanding of the 
thought content and processes of a group of 


individuals. It was only one aspect of a gen- 


eral study of many aspects of the miners’ 
lives, but it is suggested as a valuable means 


. of probing the content of ideologies. 


The discussion reproduced on the follow- 
ing pages may be regarded as typical of a 


dozen such which were witnessed. The same. 


individuals were present in at least five of 


the other meetings, and hence related ob- 


servations on their mental processes can be 
contributed to substantiate the information 
contained herein. Wherever direct quota- 
tions are lacking, the general context and 
direction of the individual's remarks are 
provided. It was not always possible to re- 
cord the arguments im toto because it was 
not considered advisable to be seen taking 
complete notes, and the writer was occasion- 
ally interrupted when asked to pass a few 
remarks of his own. However, there can be 
little doubt that the discussion is as exact as 
possible a: reproduction of the actual situ- 
ation. 

The meeting of this group took place 
once a week and was part of a course of lec- 
tures provided by the Workers' Educational 
Association. A lecturer from the association 


-(a teacher of economic history in a near-by 


technical school) had, in previous meetings, 
been lecturing on the international situation 


(the miners’ own choice of subject).* The at- ` 


4This survey by him of the 1918-38 period 
sketched the Russian revolution, the decline of Brit- 
ish trade and the consequent stress of unemploy- 
ment in England, the failure of the two Labour gov- 
ernments, the great depression, the war in China, 
the rise of Mussolini and Hitler, the invasion of 
Ethiopia, the Spanish Civil War, and the British 
policy of appeasement of Hitler. His last lecture, 


which preceded the discussion I have recorded, pre- ' 


dicted that Hitler would not be satisfied by what he 
received at Munich but would demand more terri- 
tory, and eventually war would come. While his 


analysis could be termed critical and left-wing, it. 


could not be called “Marxist” in the absolute sense 


.' of the term. It constituted, as a whole, a review, with 


little theoretical embellishment. His treatment, so 


‘far as I could determine, provided little coloration 


which would enforce previously existing.prejudices 
on the part of his listeners. $ 
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. 
tendance was quite consistent and drew be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty each time. Of 
this number only ten were really active in © 
discussion, a few expressed themselves oc- 
casionally, while the rest were inarticulate. 
On this particular occasion the lecturer, at 
my request (and in confidence), did not par- 
ticipate in the discussion which followed 
the completion of his talk. After a few re-. 
marks there was a half-hour pause to listen 
to a radio debate on “Class Distinctions,” 


„which was one in a series of educational pro- 


grams put on by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


The initial remarks after the lecturer had 
finished ‘his talk follow; participants are 
identified by letter symbols: 


A: Tt is necessary that England should make 
a treaty with Russia against the dictators. Rus- 
sia can take care of the Fascists with her great 
military strength; then we do not have to bother 
much about re-arming; instead we can put our 
attention upon improving economic conditions 
at home. When Russia comes into such an alli- 
ance, capitalism will be doomed in Europe. The 
conservatives know this so they are opposed to 
an alliance with Russia. 

B: Aye, the capitalist classes prefer fascism 
to democracy. 

C: But, A, how do you PM Russia i is so 
strong? I just read with all this trouble they are 
having there one can’t say....one doesn’t 
know what to think. i 

A: What the Communist paper says is right. 
I read and believe only what I see in the roe 
munist press. 

D: Why all this Russia? We e live in the best 
country. 

E: A is right; we | can’t have socialism with- 
out Russia; Chamberlain knows that so he 
wants to stop it. What does our American friend 
think? 


I remarked that an alliance with Russia 
would not necessarily mean that England 
could stop re-arming, or that a ‘workers’ 


‘ state” would automatically follow. » 


F: I think more attention should be paid to 
the workers who are nervous wrecks as a result 
of industrial labor; armaments will be no good 
without a change in working conditions. 


4 
4 


D 
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*There was now a half-hour interruption 
to listen to the radio broadcast of “The 
Class Struggle," a debate between Arthur 
Horner, president of the South Wales Min- 
ers’ Federation, and. M. M. Potsan, a uni- 
versity teacher. When the broadcast was 
completed the discussion continued. 


A: No one can refute Marx; the classless so- 

eciety will come about as in Russia. 

G: We cannot come to it without losing free- 
dom for a time; this is what the workers fear 
most. 

D: Aye, we'd be better off here, aere a man 
can speak his piece like, there it's just like with 
the dictators, we don't know how good we have 
it here. 

C: And they say they get less pay than here. 


There followed a general unanimity of re- 
sponse that conditions were better in-Eng- 
land and scattered remarks such as: “Eng- 


land is the best country"; “Aye, that’s 


right"; “Aye”; “Keep your communism, we 
have democracy”; “The workers get less 
money there than we do.” 


C: They don’t let them worship God there,’ 


and with all these other things wkat is there 
good in it? 3 

A: But it is only the transition stage in 
Russia, it’s not yet communism only socialism. 
[He continued to the effect that one would have 
to wait te see.the complete classless society ap- 
pear.] f 

H: But isn’t there any propertied classes 
left? 

E: Aye, there is still some private property, 
but there is no industry in private Lands to ex- 
ploit the workers. 

D: But are the people free like we? 


5 Horner presented the orthodox Marxian view 
of class and the class struggle in clear-cut, unmistak- 
able terms. M. Potsan, while not denyirg the reality 
of classes and their frequently opposing interests, 
emphasized that the problem was not so simple as 
Horner stated it. Class opposition, he stressed, fre- 
quently gives way to class co-operation, as when em- 
ployer and employee, in a particular industry act 
together for the improvement of common interests; 
likewise people are bound together by other than 
class ties, such as community or nationality, which 


frequently play even a greater part in history than - 


the differences based on economic stratification (see 


the full account of this debate in Tke Listener [Lon- 


don] November 27 1938). 


E: Aye, the workers are free in Russia be- 
cause capitalism does not exist; the Soviets, 
which are tke workers, rule everything. It is 
just like what I heard a preacher say, “We as 
Christians believe but do not receive Christ,” 
the same is*true of Marx. [He continued that 
the social services, which improve the miners’ 
conditions in England, were only temporary 
and could be removed at any time.] We are 
better off here now than in Russia, but we must 
think of our children. We must sacrifice for them 
as our fathers did for we. It will come. They are 


' making the new society in Russia. 


A: We must be prepared to make sacrifices, 
the real freedom will come if we follow what _ 
Marx says. [At this point my opinion was 
sought.] i 


I indicated that one should not follow 
Marxist teachings blindly, that the Com- 
munists were not infallible and had often 
blundered in their strategy throughout 
Europe and in Latin America, as, for ex- 
ample, in Mexico, where they supported the 
reactionaries in the effort to oust a left- 
wing goyerament, which they regarded as 
“social Fascist.” 


: I: We seen the same thing here when the: 
conservatives voted for “X” [a Communist in a 
local-election]. 

C: Why all this Marx? Why not Christ? We 
have it all in the Bible; we’ve lost the vision. 

D: We should return to the “Sermon on the 
Mount"; it's all there. 

E: But it's conditions that make people | 
what they are, that's what Marx shows. [He 
then went into a detailed account of how his 
father once fought a man in the mine who had 
tried to cheat him out of a few pence of.his 
wages “just to make sure he would get his Sun- 
day dinner."] It's the conditions we live under 
that makes we do things like that, when we 
have socialism it won't happen. 

- I: We don’t live up to the code of the Bible. 
We are not.zeally Christians. 

C: We should love our brothers; all this 
killing won't do it; all these systems are not the 
things, it's men’s souls that count. 


J: God governs everything. He made things 
as they are. i 


I interrupted here to ask why conditions 
are so bad if God made them. Did He do it 
deliberately? ». 
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J: Things are bad because God gave man 
free will. 


“Then,” I said, “it is necessary for man 
to make his conditions; believing in God is 
' not enough if you admit that man makes 
things as they are. Because he has free will, 
he can also change them.” This apparently 
'.did not please J, who had been restive and 
dissatisfied throughout the discussion. He 
got up without another word and left, 


A: The vision of Marx is really the same as 
that in the Bible—the humble shall inherit the 
earth—and we will someday realize it like they 
are now realizing it in Russia. - 

D: Isit true that Arthur Horner must listen 
to Moscow before he talks as he did tonight? 

A: Yes; you see he must say what Marx 
says. 


_ At this point the chairman, E, indicated 
` that we should return to the radio talk, and 
. he asked me if I would give my reaction. I 
answered that I agreed more with Potsan 
than with Horner, that man’s interests and 
his integration into various groups were 
many and that there was a distinct differ- 
ence between what the Communists thought 
were the workers’ and the white-collared 
employees’ “true interests” and their actual 
interests, and hence it was dangerous to as- 
sume that representatives of the working 
class would always react to a situation one 
way and representatives of the middle class 
another way, etc. 


E: Then, if I understand you correctly, we 
must make the white-collared worker recognize 
his true place in the working class. 

D: If we were to follow the teachings of 
Christ, it would all come out all right—‘“Man 
is his brother's keeper." ; 

G: But look how those who are Christians 
act; we can see it here. Now you all know who I 
mean when I say one of our preachers used to 
go about with a woman in another village; and 
look at many of our chapel people, they are 
worse than those outside. 

D: But they are not real Christians; if they 
were they would not act so. 

“I: We lack the Christian spirit. 

D: We should return to the days of Wesley. 

A: But we must go forward not back, in 
those days the conditions were much worse. 
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You would not want to return to the times Sf ° 


the truck system* and the twelve-hour day, 
would you? 

E: Aye, it's conditions that make people as 
they are, it's the system; let's change the sys- 
tem. 


'The discussion continued with this and 
that reference to chapel people not living up 
to the teachings. 


G: Those that go [to chapel] are worse than 
those who don't. 

D: Aye; last Sunday I saw one we all know 
in front of the Workmans’ Club condemning 
the drinking there, and the same man was a- 
carrying on with another's wife, he do. 

E: Now, take us all, when we used to get a. 
little money we felt better than the rest. Now 
when we are on the Means Test? we have to be 
dishonest to keep our families from starving. 
It's the conditions; we can't have equality until 
we change the conditions. We, since we lived 
under these, won't be able to change, but our 
children will. It's got to come by revolution be- 
cause the capitalists won't give up the system. 
It's for our children. You take the chapel people 
and the conservatives, they won't be able to 
change; but there is evolution, everywhere you. 
see it. You can see it in my family; my father, 
who voted Liberal, changed to Labour when 
they got powerful. Now I voted Labour; but 
my children will vote Communist and their 
wives and children will....see....evolution. 


With these concluding observations by 
the chairman the meeting closed. 


To proceed with the interpretation of the 
above data, we can observe a clash of politi- 
cal convictions, the old and the new. A, B, 
E, and G.proclaim communism as their 
faith, even though evidence of former be- 
liefs appear throughout their arguments. | 
The rest are yet fully immersed in the ideol- 
ogies of the chapel and evolutionary social- 
ism. As was usual at these meetings, the 
Communists were out of proportion to their 
total numbers.? Provided by their leaders 


é Company ownership of stores ands houses, 


7 Unemployment assistance based upon deter- 
mined needs. 


` 8 The numerical strength of the Communist party 
in South Wales has never been significant. At its 


with a few basic Marxist shibboleths, they 
would try to dominate all gatherings with a 
naive recitation of: characteristic Commu- 
nist formulas. The others, including the in- 
articulate, were representatives cf the vast 
majority of the local inhabitants, who, while 
sympathetic with the Communist capacity 
“to get things done," were in opposition to 
, their general philosophy. 

This opposition to communism, in an 
area noted for its left-wing militancy, pro- 
vides much of what is significant in the in- 
terpretation of the discussion. Considering 
the long years of acute depression, which 
natural challenged old political parties, 
the relative weakness of the Communist 
movement was a tribute to the strength of 
more deeply imbedded traditions which can 
only be mentioned here. 

One fundamental objection was religious. 
The idea that Communists “don’t believe in 
God" and that "religion is prohibited in 
Russia" was enough to turn most chapel- 
reared Welshmen away from communism. 
Another objection stemmed from the deep- 
ly rooted constitutionalism of the British 
working class, nurtured in trade-union ac- 
tivity, the class meetings of the chapels, and 
the identification of the worker with a long 
history of slowly accumulated rights and 
the tangible improvements in his conditions. 
Thus, in opposition to the philosophy of 
direct violent action, the miners clung to 
the values of parliamentary procedure: 
“Make haste slowly.” Complementing this 
was the strongly ingrained ccnservatism 
which trade-union struggle for the here-and- 


now and chapel inculcation of individualistic. 


values (self-reliance and self-blame) caused 
to operate against the “will to revolution.” 
Thus at the time of this study the proselyt- 


highest level, after the 1926 strike, they numbered 
less than one-twentieth of the miners. At the time 
this study took place it was much less and existed 
chiefly among the unemployed. Typiczlly, however, 
the Communists’ influence was considerably greater 
than their numbers. The proof of this Jay in the fre- 
quent assertion that “the Communists seem to be the 


only ones who get things done" and their strong | 


showing in local elections. 
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izing of the Communists had made little 
headway. 


Despite: the fact that the Communists 
were the most vocal of the participants and 
handle abstractions with seeming fluency, a 
study of their arguments and the substantia- 
tion of related observations reveals that ` 
basically there was little more understand- 
ing of the terms used than among the others. 
It must be indicated that the level of formal 
education was extremely low, since all of 
this group left school between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen. That is just sufficient 
to provide the three A's. Outside of the 
moral values given by the family and the 
chapel, the most important aspect of the 
miner's “education” has been learned in the 
mines and his struggle for a living. It is this 
sphere which provides him the perspective 
through which he views the outside world. . 
The use of words related to his occupation— 
“heading,” “squeeze,” “conveyer,” “stall,” 
etc.—have for him and his fellows a definite 
and agreed meaning. They are directly re- 
lated to his everyday experience. He has 
learned their meaning in action and in use, 
Speak with any miner who has shied from 
conversaticn on political matters, and it will 
be found that on matters connected with his 
work his knowledge is surprisingly thor- 
ough. Remove him from the concerns of his 
occupation into the.realms of politics and 
his relation to the affairs in the world at 
large, and he is no longer capable of seeing 
the words and symbols he uses against the 


- background of empirical check. Many of 


these abstractions, such as socialism, com- 
munism, and fascism, are, at first, meaning- 
less to the miner until they eventually find 
a definition in terms related to the content . 
of the miner's direct experience, his hopes, 
and his antagonisms. But, removed as such 
symbols or words are from the check of con- 
crete experience and agreed definition (ob- 
serve also the arguments among intellectuals 
as to what socialism, communism, .etc., 
“are’’), they assume an absolute character. 
Hence they are treated as existing entities 
by the working man. This is the infantile 
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attitude toward words observed by Mali- 


 nowski, Piaget, and others. 


_ ternative symbol, such as 


' people are bound by their class interests. 


- Returning to the account of the discus 


` Sion herein, for evidence, we can observe in 
` A's arguments some interesting verifications 


of this observation. He is one of the unem- 


~ ployed for whom communism has provided 


a.rationalization and an explanation for 
their misfortunes. In the mind of A, Russia 


` is the utopia, it is the opposite of capitalism, 


which is the present reality in England. Rus- 
sia is strong because it.is the workers’ state, 


.If an alliance is concluded with Russia, 


there will be no necessity for England to 


‘arm, capitalism will be doomed and the 


utopia on its way. When these individuals 
were asked, for example, what communism 
meant, the answer took the form of an al- 
“classless soci- 
ety." Pressed further, a “classless society" 
became the ‘“‘workers’ state" and “collective 
ownership." On this occasion when the in- 
vestigator asked just how the conclusion 
of an agreement with Russia would allow 
England to stop arming, A answered that 
Russia was strong enough to defeat the 
‘Fascists by herself and capitalism would 
automatically come to an end as a result. 


The claim that all that appears in other 
newspapers is conscious or unconscious 
fabrication by "capitalist interests" is, of 
course, a major point in-‘Communist propa- 
ganda. But the faith of A in the absolute 
rightness of what the Daily Worker says 
goes even deeper into the psychology of the 
devotee. If what Marx says is right, if 


in their relation to the “productive forces," 
then other newspapers are class bound and 
cannot and will not promote the interests of 
the proletariat. There is presented a one- 
two analysis, which is readily accepted by 
the sympathetic "oppressed" worker who 
finds.in it an easy watertight “proof” of his 
suspicions that the cards are deliberately 


9 Bronsilaw Malinowski, “The Problem of Mean- 
ing in Primitive Languages,” in Ogden and Richards, 


"The Meaning of Meaning (London: Kegan Paul, 


1936); Jean Piaget, Tke Child’s Conception of the 


- World (London: Kegan Paul, 19313. ` 
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stacked against him in the present system. 
Thus. we see in the discussion A's insistence 
that what is right is what is found in the 
Communist press, that what Marx says is 
the same as is found in the Bible, that the 
president of the South Wales Miners’ Feder- 
ation must listen to Moscow because “he 
must say what Marx says.” Piaget, in his 
work with children, noted that there was 
little understanding between children when 
they conversed with one another. He found 
that the child selects those elements out of 
the conversation of others which fit into his 
own particular mental schema and that un- 
derstanding occurs only when there are 
identical mental schemae existing in the 
minds of the participants.'* On the abstract 
level the same is true here of adults who lack 
the education in those spheres of life and 
thought removed from their concrete daily 
activities. Whén the writer first took part in 
these discussions, he wondered why he had 
difficulty in following the arguments. It was 
only after some weeks that he observed, in 
fact, that there was no real understanding 
between those conversing'in abstractions. 
In-the absence of the ability and desire to 
understand, the individual reacts to certain 
words or phrases in the conversation which 
call up associations in his mind and which 


are often entirely unrelated to the character 


of the discussion. Thus the. chaotic appear- 

ance of much of what is here recorded. As 

can be seen, the remarks often do not follow 

one another in logical order. This can be ob- 

served in the beginning of the discussion 

when, in the conversation relating to the 

alliance with Russia, one individual (F), 

who seldom spoke, said that more attention 
should be paid to the workers "who were 

nervous wrecks." 

An example of the loose usage of terms 
can be seen in the above account of the 
chairman's (E) defense of Russia against 
the skepticism of some of the individuals, 
and particularly in response to C’sestate- 
ment. E apologizes that it is not yet “com- 
munism" in Russia but only the transition 


10 Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the 
Child (London: Kegan Paul, 1926). 
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stage of “socialism.” To these people, what- 
ever their sympathy, “communism” con- 
stitutes an abrupt and complete transforma- 
tion, whéreas “socialism” appears less radi- 
cal and requires less change. Therefore, it 
is easy to understand how, perhaps, to-these 
naive Marxists, who still retain much of 
their old experience of Labour party propa- 
Banda, socialism, which is thought to be an 
improvement over capitalism, cen bé the 
“transition stage” to real communism. In 
other circumstances the usage of a word, 
and so its meaning, changes again as we 
shall see below. 

Even more striking were the obéctvationi 
on other occasions. At one meeting the ques- 


tion of Italian intervention in the Spanish 


Civil War was being discussed. “It is neces- 
sary,” said one man, “for the democracies 
[England and France] to face up against 
capitalism [Germany and Italy].” Another 
said: “Democracy never existed here, we 
have fascism now." Later this second in- 
dividual remarked, *We must face the dic- 
tators to preserve democracy," while the 
former added, “While we'd a-have capital- 
ism here, at least we'd a-have democracy." 


The confusion existing in many minds is 


here evident. The discussion had, with com- 
munistic emphasis, referred to the “capital- 
istic" ch€racter of fascism, and the first in- 
dividual’s original remarks’ ‘emerged from 
this context. The usual association of Eng- 
land and France.as democracies in basic 
ideological conflict with Germany and Italy 
brought about the'contrast of Gemocracy 
versus fascism: A continuance of the argu- 


ment, leading to the conclusion that the 


interests of the governing classes in England 
were the same as the rulers in Germany and 
Italy, and a reference to the conditions of 
the workers of South Wales as an illustra- 
tion promoted the remark by the second in- 
dividual that “we have fascism row.” The 
systems of England and the totalitarian 
states were, at this point, juxtaposed as one 
and the same. Later the continuity of the 
discussion shifted to the danger for England 
in the present situation, and the original 
pattern of democracy versus fascism ap- 
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peared with the accompanying statements '. 
by the above participants.. 
‘It is not necessary to assume a complete 


. psittacism. The meaning of words, as Mali- 


nowski stresses, varies with .the. contexts 


‘in which they are used." The same word 


used in different contexts cannot have the 
same meaning. When the above. individuals 
used the words “democracy, "capitalism," 
and “fascism” in different-senses, they were . 
referring to different aspects of the discus- . 


‘sion as the content shifted. From their 


standpoint these abstractions meant differ- 
ent things as they sought symbols to express 
their emoticnal reactions. From the stand- 
point of the observer, however, thére is 
definite contradiction, with a lack of under- 
standing, coherence, and-the power of.dis- 
crimination. Superficial resemblances, such 
as the-sympathetic interests of. the govern- 
ing classes in England with the Fascist : 
system in Germany and Italy and the regi- 
mentation, poverty, and forced labor of the 
totalitarian states, are lumped with the 
economic distress and unemployment in. 
South Wales. Conditions are thought to be 
similar and thus “we have fascism now." 
Further on, the evils of fascism, subjugation, 
the concentration camp, ef al., were em- 
phasized, and now the democracy of Eng- 
land is seen in favorable contrast. 
The reader may reflect upon his own be- - 
havior in this respect. Engàged in light con- - 
versation, we may use certain terms or 
words in a different sense from our use of 
them in serious writing or discussion. Among ` 
the uneducated and the inexperienced this 


is even more exaggerated. One miner, known 


to the writer, who was opposed to the Com- _ 
munists in the district, said to him on one 


‘occasion “they are worse than the Fascists.” 


At another time, after introducing him to a 
local schoolteacher, he remarked, with ob- 
vious enthusiasm, You know he is a Com- 
munist too.” In the first instance- this’ 
miner was using the term in a specific sense 
to show opposition to what he believed their 
policy to be: “They even want to take away. 


11 Of. cit., p. 308. 
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from one what little one has." Being, how- 


.ever, in strong opposition to the system 
which doomed him to permanent unemploy- 
ment, he was, naturally, in sympathy with 
those like-minded. But, in the.absence of 
` words to express himself in fine-cut distinc- 
. tions, no doubt communism, which is asso-. 
ciated with a violent antagonism- toward 
the status quo, entered his mind to express 
an agreeable affinity of the schoolteacher's 
attitude with his. Here, one would immedi- 
ately say, is a distinct contradiction. But 
from the individual's standpoint it is not. 
He has used the word to convey a different 
meaning in each context. It is, in its inter- 
pretation, to all intents a different word. 


With the paucity of terminological equip- ` 


ment at their disposal, a term which is as-. 

` sociated with a whole complex of attitudes 
and behavior receives varying usage. In this 
fashion it conveys the various nuances of 
meaning connected with the word as situa- 
tions change. ; 

Before we turn to more definite evidences 
of contradictions in the minds of those en- 
gaged in the recorded discussion, there is a 
further point worth emphasizing. It will be 

, noted that C in the beginnitig of the argu- 
ment expresses a skepticism in respect to 
the Russian utopia on the grounds of what- 

` he has read, and concludes, “one doesn't 
know what to think." This bewilderment is 
typical; only, the Communists, who are told 
what is “true” and that all else is “false,” 
feel themselves less confused; but even 
among the latter there is much expressed 
which is un-Marxist in character and origin. 

* Various newspapers are read, Socialists and 

self-defined Communists read the Western 

Mail, Express, News of the World, etc., be- 

sides their own party papers. This is because 
the former contain a good deal more of the 
^ sensational and human-interest type of 
` story, as well as better sports coverage, and 
because various desirable “gifts” are offered 
to subscribers. The radio and conversations 
with friends provide fürther sources of in- 
formation. Hence the not very discriminat- 
ing individual absorbs a good deal of miscel- 
làneous subject matter, which is often not in 


harmony with his avowed sympathies. Fur- 
ther, a system of belief is seldom thought 
out to the point where it would exclude cer- 
tain types of information as incompatible 
with the basic faith or where such informa- 
tion would be interpreted in terms of it. The 
writer has had a “Labour” man say to him 
that the British and French policy of non- 


intervention in the Spanish Civil War kept, 


the Italians from helping France, despite 
the criticism of this attitude in his party 
paper and by his representatives in Parlia- 
ment; and he has also had a Communist 
say to him that it was wrong of the Reds to 
suppress religion in Spain and “kill so many 
priests." No doubt information of this sort 
originated in the conservative dailies sup- 
porting the government policy. The fact, as 
well, that the individual is a part of many 
institutions, in both his present and his past 
situations, makes him often sympathetic to 
opinions which are in conflict with his politi- 
cal beliefs. In the case of the above-indicated 
Communist this can be seen. Formerly a 
staunch chapel man with a deep belief in 
the Bible and value of religion, he retains 
much sympathy for its activities. Hence he 
was shocked by the account that his com- 
rades in Spain, whether true or not, were 
murdering priests. A completely integrated 
Communist, on the other hand, wogild have 
either dismissed the report as false propa- 
ganda or rationalized it as necessary to the 
cause. It does not require much emphasis 
to indicate that a predisposition to believe 
is the vital factor in the evaluation of the 
success of propaganda. To conclude this ex- 
amination of “inconsistencies,” attention 
might be called to the remark that "Eng- 
land is the finest country," which appears 
in the recorded discussion, as well as the 
unanimity of agreement on this point. The 
writer has listened to long tirades against 
the "capitalist system in this country," the 
hardships, the evils, etc., which concluded 
with the observation that “England is the 
finest country.” - 

The confusion in most individuals’ minds 


- can’ be seen in the observation one man 


made when asked if he believed in a revolu- 


“we 
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tion of the working people: "What should 
“we choose? There is communism, fascism, 
bolshevism, socialism, and democracy, one 
doesn’t know what. I think if you assure the 
working man £3 per week he would be satis- 
fied with any government. That is what a 
` Conservative said recently, and I think 
that’s right. I think we should ali get back 
and go by the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ If 
Germany wants colonies we should sit round 
the table and talk it over and give them 
some. It’s natural people will fight if Johnny 
has more cake than Tom.” In the deluge of 
words, conflicting beliefs, and reports in the 
press, radio, and conversations, it is under- 
standable that the uneducated mind should 
be bewildered. His desire to return to the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” expressed in the 
discussion, is that of a confused, troubled 
spirit looking for a solution in something 
constant and eternal. 

The individuals who are constantly re- 
ferring to "more Christ and less Marx" 
show plainly enough what organization in 
their lives has been vital to them. 'The chap- 
els did not attack the economic system as 


such and, in fact, encouraged the idea of the. 


evaluation of the individual in terms of his 
earnings and readiness to work in the Cal- 
vinist tradition. In this perspective, social 
evils aresthe result of man's own wickedness 
and his unwillingness to allow the rule of 
God in his life. Preachers, interviewed by 
the writer, denied the Socialist and Com- 
munist observation that social conditions 
determine individual behavior. A revolution 
in man’s individual soul, so as to accept the 
doctrine of love, is regarded as furdamental, 
and with this change social problems will 
solve themselves. A blind eye is turned to 
pressing economic and political questions. 
Yet, interestingly enough, the po-itical doc- 
trine of socialism was, for the miner, asso- 
ciated with the biblical notion of the “broth- 
erhood of man.” The latter, being a utopian 
dream, avas juxtaposed with the struggle for 
socialism. The distinction between the eco- 
nomic and the political aspects af the min- 
er’s socialism and its individualistic reli- 
gious derivatives is not clear to him, and he 
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expresses both i in his aspirations for “social- 


ism." Politically and in his trade-union 
struggles with the operators, he has been 
taught that economic betterment will come 
only through his own initiative in active 
struggle, while at the same time he often ex- 
presses the conviction that all will be right 
if the individual is taught to love his neigh-. 
bor and if he acts toward his enemies as he 
would have them act toward him. 

The persistence of older beliefs can be - 
seen among the new converts to communism. 
A and E in the discussion exhibit this par- 
ticularly. E even shows powers of self- 
analysis and the realization of the conflicts 
in his ideology in his concluding statement, 
when he elaborates the difficulties in the way 
of the alteration of his beliefs and bahavior 
in the face of his new outlook. 

Thus these Communists are fully aware f 
of the traditional beliefs in which they have. 
been reared, and the old sentiments make 
their appearance from time to time in their 
arguments. The fundamental inconsisten- 
cies, which we can observe, teveal the differ- 
ent facets of their experience. On the one 
hand, Russia is the best country, where 
true freedom exists and there is no exploita- 
tion. On the other hand, in the face of con- 
trary argument, England is still “the finest 
country,” “we are.better off here,” and “we 
must lose freedom for a time” to realize the 
classless society. Russia is, then, not yet the 
utopia because it is still in “the transition 
stage, ‘socialism, " and communism has not 
yet appeared. Looking at it purely from the 
standpoint of verbal utterance, one might 
conclude that such conversation is pure non- 
sense; but, as has been indicated, we can 
find behind the loose usage of words impor- 
tant and conflicting attitudes, which indi- 
cate varied institutional experience, 

The substitution of a faith in God for one 
in Marx is clearly seen in the case of A. In 
the reply to the demands of the more rigor- 
ous fundamentalists to adhere to the teach- 
ings of the Bible, the latter is compared 
with the writings of Marx, and the same 
dogmatic faith is exhibited. Both sides show 
the influence of chapel teaching in their ar- -> 
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_ guments. The Communists, on this and 
other occasions, were most uneasy about 
the attack on the lack of freedom in Russia 
as compared with England; and in the above 
remarks that “true communism” has not 
yet been realized and in the admission that 
“we are better off here now, but we must 
think of our children" we can see the. at- 
tempt to meet this argument. 
In closing, a statement should be made 
regarding those inarticulate individuals 
> who, while constantly present at the meet- 
` ings, seldom, if ever, expressed themselves. 
Actually, observation of their attitudes and 
thinking in other situations and in conver- 
sation revealed that they possessed only in 
an exaggerated degree the characteristics 
of those more articulate. As is to be expected, 
théy could not frame any answers to such 
abstractions as socialism and capitalism 
other than that they meant "for the work- 
“er,” “the present system,” etc. It does not 
follow, however, that these individuals fail 
. to react to these abstractions; those who 
' could not explain or were shy and embar- 
. rassed when asked their meaning of social- 
ism and of the Labour party and said they 
did not know what was meant by them, 
nevertheless vote for the Labour party.and 
express their opposition to their present en- 


, Vironment in terms related to their lack of a 


job or inadequate pay. For these, it must be 
' assumed, the vote for labor and socialism 
means a vote for the realization of their pres- 
ent needs as against the present system, or 
capitalism, which always denies them.these 
needs. On several such occasions when they 
said they did not know what socialism 
meant, they were asked, “But you vote for 
it, it must mean something to you?" The 
answer took some such form as “Aye, it's 
' for our good, we'd a-want a job and a living 
wage, you can't get it under the present sys- 
tem.” Thus certain concepts and abstrac- 
tions such as these have a life even in the 


.Ininds of those who are incapable of han- | 


dling them verbally and argumentatively; 
they arouse attitudes which in some form or 
another find expression in overt behavior. 


The substance of these attitudes refers 
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` e 
us back to the whole range of experience of 
the Welsh miner, the greater part of which 
is common also to those cited above, who 
are more articulate and have had some ex- 
perience in the usage of such abstractions. 
These latter are not only more intelligent 
but they have participated a good deal in 
political and chapel activities, which pro- 
vide them with at least a limited frame of, 
reference to which they can relate the con- 
cepts they handle. This does not mean any 
profound understanding or corresponding 
behavior as a result of fuller participation 
in political or religious institutions. Few in- 
dividuals, such as the leaders of particular 
organizations, are so conditioned by their 
major experience in a given institution that 
the valües and conceptual apparatus which 
it fosters become the controlling force in 
their ideology and their lives. The social _ 
environment is a thing of many aspects, and 
the individual is never conditioned by his 
life in one institution alone. Individual atti- 
tudes and behavior are situationally con- 
trolled by the varieties of institutional train- 
ing which the individual has received. When 
confronted with an industrial conflict, the 
miner exhibits his training as a trade-union- 
ist; when he refuses a drink on moral 
grounds, that of his chapel; and when he 
votes, that of the party which heebelieves 
most closely meets his interests. Given the 
situation and the reaction, one can evaluate 
which institution in his life played the 
dominant role. In a strike it may be his im- 
mediate concern over his family which leads 
him back to work as against his obligations 
as a trade-unionist, or, vice versa, the 
strength of union discipline may help him 
hold out. For the working man, with his 
limited education, the use'of concepts and 
the interpretation of abstractions is closely 
related to the activities of his daily life. He 
sees socialism as the realization of improved 
living conditions and capitalism as the sys- 
tem responsible for his present misfertunes. 


The above analysis, while not complete, - 
has perhaps been carried through sufficient- 
ly to illustrate that the content of ideologies 
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is’ not only complex but heterogeneous. A 
discussion between a group of uremployed 
miners, living their lives in a common local- 
ity under similar social and economic con- 
ditions, reveals a variety of institutional 
determinants affecting the participants in 
varying degrees. Thus, what might be 
termed a "political" discussion shows the 
„intrusion of religious, economic, and patri- 
otic factors. The meaning of such abstrac- 


tions as fascism, capitalism, and demoeracy 
shift and change in response to the varying 


emotional reactions of the participants, On 
the verbal level and in accordance with 
strict logical principles, there are little uni- 
formity and frequent contradictions. 

As a technique the study of ideologies in 
the content of discussion is not sufficient in 
itself. The observer might find himself with 
a chaotic assortment of words seemingly 
without meaning. And it is not adequate or 
correct to say with the popularizers of se- 
mantics that such tossing-about of symbols 
is “meaningless.’ Following up zhese sym- 
bols would reveal the whole complex of ac- 
tivities directed toward the satisfaction of 
needs which characterizes the social environ- 
ment, Therefore, as many related observa- 
tions of attitudes and bahavior in such. as- 
pects of society as the family, the church, 
and theeoccupational group as is possible 
should be made. “Meaningless” symbols 
and phrases would then be revealed as em- 
bodying hopes, aspirations, and resent- 
ments—' Sorum might mean “the broth- 
erhood of man,” security in one’s old age, 
and £3/10 per week; and capitalism, “the 
system which keeps us as we are.” Like- 
wise, words vary in meaning with the con- 
text, as in the example of the individual 
cited, who used the term “Communist” in 
both a laudatory and a derogatory sense; 
and we must be aware, a$ Malinowski cau- 
tions, both of what might be considered as 
the primary mee of a term and its ex- 


1i Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words (London: 
Methuen, 1938). 
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tensions. We would find, further, that these 
hopes, aspirations, and resentments find 
expression in various institutions, the na- 
ture of which has been sketchily indicated 
in the case,of the miners above. There is re- 
vealed, on the one hand, the individualism 
which is the basis of our economic system, 
the equation of moral worth in terms of the 
possession of a job and the earning of wages 
as the measure of skill. On the other hand, 
there is the protest of an economic class 
doomed to inadequate pay and unemploy- 
ment and expressing its resentment in the 
political movement for “socialism.” 
complicate the problem, one may find insti- 
tutions providing contradictory motiva- 
tions. In the case of the Welsh miner the 
Protestant chapels, or nonconformism, sup- 
ported the individualistic ethos of capital- 
ism with its emphasis upon self-evaluation 
of success and failure in the Calvinist tradi- 
tion; and, contrariwise, they provided much 
of the impetus to British socialism in the 
concept of the “brotherhood of man.”*4 One 
can see both elements appearing in the re- 
corded discussion—on the one hand, the in- 
terpretation of socialism in definitely reli- 
gious terms of brotherhood and, on the other 
hand, the effort to assess blame in terms of 
individual sin and the transformation of con- 
ditions by means of personal soul-cleansing. 

It is hoped that this brief survey of the 


problem may serve as an indication that the © 
: study of ideologies requires considerable re- 


finement both as to formulation and, above 
all, as to an empirical methodology. Mann- 
heim's Ideology and Utopia in this sense con- 
stitutes but a stimulating introduction to a 
field of research. It is unfortunate that the 
discussions and evaluations it engendered 
have thus far wrapped: themselves in the 


same abstruse and ponderous verbiage as . 


that of the original. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


. 13 Bronislaw Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their 
Magic, Vol. II. 


14 Max Beer, The History of British Socialism 


(London: George Bell & Son, 1919). 
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' REFLECTIONS OF.SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION IN THE BEHAVIOR: 
-OF A SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENT 


ROBERT E. L. FARIS 


ABSTRACT 


The abnormal behavior of the subject of this study is shown to be not really “mental disorder” but actu- 
_ ally an elaborate and orderly system of thought, privately worked out as a solution to a number of severe 
life-problems. The sources of many of the elements in his psychosis are traced to readings he had engaged in 
as an effort to resolve these difficulties. Social disorganization plays a part in intensifying the personal prob- 
lems and also in providing a social environment in which no conventional solutions are available and in 
which ae private solution he devised is unintelligible and unacceptable to other persons. 


“Albert Ritter, a single, unemployed com- 
mercial artist, was committed to a state 
hospital for mental diseases and given a 
- diagnosis of schizophrénia. During his stay 
in the hospital he was known as the most 
violent patient in the “violent ward.” The 
patients in the ward agreed that he was “the 
craziest one here." 


The purpose of this account is to describe, | 


in this particular case, the manner in which 
the psychotic disturbance derives its con- 
tent from the social environment in which 
Ritter lived. This does not, of course, ac- 
count for the cause of the psychosis itself, 
for the strength of the mental integration is 
‘a major factor; but it may account to some 
extent for the speed of the process. Primari- 
ly, the history of Ritter is presented to show 
merely how the abnormal person draws on 
. his chaotic experiences and interprets them 
in his symptomatic behavior. In this case 


" the behavior can be related to Ritter's con- 


ception of a solution to all of his severe life- 
problems, This was not a satisfactory solu- 
tion; but for a time it seemed to him to an- 
swer his need, and he embraced it enthusi- 
astically. But, since it could not be under- 
stood or tolerated by other persons, it neces; 
sarily involved him. in difficulties, including 
the confinement in a hospital; and conse- 
quently, his enthusiasm for it declined and 
his behavior made a progressive change to- 
ward normality. After a few months he was 
permitted to leave the hospital, although he 
was not presumed to have fully recovered. 


SYMPTOMS LEADING TO COMMITMENT 


Ritter was twenty-eight years old at the 
time of his commitment to the hospital. He 
was taken there by his brothers, acting on 
the advice of the family physician. The be- 
havior which led to this advice and commit- 
ment had developed within the previous 
week. Albert had first displayed noticeable 
abnormality one January day in the early 
1930’s, when he irrelevantly, and with a 
mysterious grimace, said to his older broth- 
er: “Tomorrow the secret will come out.” 
His brother asked what secret he had in 
mind, and Albert replied: “Oh, the Shadow 
knows.” 


That same afternoon he began fo write, 
explaining that he was working on a book— 
a philosophical system. He worked through 
the afternoon and evening, interrupting 
himself twice to attempt to call on two fam- 
ous men who lived in the vicinity to tell 
them about some new ideas. The following 
night, Saturday, while taking a girl to a 
party on a streetcar, he declaimed in a loud 
voice to all the passengers on the car, in- 


forming them of his new philosophical sys- 


tem. The girl he was escorting thought he 
was merely showing off; and, when he con- 
tinued in this manner at the party, it was al- 
so assumed by the other guests that he was 
joking. 

Sunday morning he arose at eight, after 
less than five hours of sleep, and intensively 
resumed writing on his new “book,” sweep- 
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* 
ing each sheet of paper to the floor as he 


finished with it. To the members of his fami- 


ly he claimed to see his father, who had been 
dead for twelve years, coming to him, and 
claimed also to possess some new and re- 

_markable powers. He asserted in a matter- 
of-fact voice that he was Christ and that he 
had developed a new system of thought 

«which would save the world. He spoke of 
broadcasting his ideas to Marconi. He per- 
sisted in discussing his new system with his 
older brother far into the night. 

On Monday morning the family doctor 
was called and came to the apartment. In 
order to avoid arousing Albert’s suspicions, 
she perfunctorily examined each of the sons. 
The oldest brother then mentioned that Al- 
bert had a “philosophical idea.” Albert said: 
“Yes, I'm Jesus Christ.” On her advice he 
was taken to the hospital that morning, 
where he began to act in a fairly violent 
manner, shouting his new ideas and demon- 
strating some fantastic new powers to all 
persons.in sight. 


SUMMARY OF THE LIFE-HISTORY 


Albert was thé second of six sons, five of 
` whom survived. The father was < tailor and 
during the years of Albert's childhood lived 
in a low-rental area of a large mid-western 
city. Géorge, the oldest son, was the moth- 
er's favorite; and she did not desire to have 
any more children and hence partially neg- 
lected Albert, who became a favorite of the 
father. The attachment between Albert and 
his father grew very, strong and lasted until 
the death of the father, in Albert's seven- 
teenth year. | 
Albert’s childhood was not exceptional, 
as far as can be known. He had a poor school 
record except during the periods when he 
had particularly sympathetic teachers; but 
he developed a strong interest in reading 
during his childhood, and later an interest in 
painting. He studied at an art school and 
eventuflly earned his living through com- 
' mercial art. In this career he progressed 
. well; and his earnings steadily increased, 
reaching a peak while he was working in 
Florida during the 1925 real estate boom: 


At this time lie associated with persons of a - 
“bohemian” type and drank and spent 
freely. He justified this behavior as appro- 
priate to an artist's life. 

Following the collapse of the Florida 
boom, he returned to his home city and be- 
gan to experience difficulty in earning mon- 
ey. When the 1929 depression arrived, he - 
was unable to find work and had to live with 
his older brother, George, who by this time 
was a lawyer and was supporting the entire 
family. After a period of halfhearted job- 
hunting, Albert eventually resigned him- 
self to staying about the apartment, reading 
and idling. He had to be content with the 
small amount of pocket money George could 
give him. 

At the parties he attended on occasional 
evenings, he regularly became intoxicated. 
He was encouraged to do this by the men 
at the parties, for they enjoyed the antics: 
of a drunkard. At one time, following the 
insistence of his mother, he made an at- 
tempt to abstain from liquor; but after a: 
few months he was persuaded to have a 
drink at a New Year’s Eve celebration, and 
from that time on he continued to drink to 
excess. 

Albert fell in love with a girl who did not 
reciprocate but- who developed an infatua- 
tion for one of his younger brothers. As this ` 
and the other problems accumulated, he ap- 
plied himself increasingly to reading popu- 
lar works in philosophy, science, religion, 
and other literature in an effort to find solu- 
tions to his perplexities. In his twenty- 
ninth year, a few days before his commit- 
ment to the hospital, his brother, George, 
put into his hands a book which seemed to 
Albert to resolve all his problems at once. 
In his feverish adoption of a “new system" 
inspired by the book, his behavior became 
so excited and unconventional that it was 
not to be tolerated outside of an institution. 


MAJOR CONFLICTS AND PROBLEMS 


‘In the course of Albert's life there arose 
a number of conflicts and problems which 
were a great source of torment. These tore 
at his mind in*a variety of ways. The con- 
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: fused mores in his culturé, the contrasting 

groups to which he held partial loyalty, and 
: the inconsistencies of promise and achieve- 

ment in his career ——such elements form the 
. 'contribution of social disorganization to the 
personal disorganization he was suffering. 
His behavior during the. period of his psy- 
chosis represents an adaptation to these 
problems. It was a poor.adaptation, since it 
did not fit him to survive in the competition 


of the contemporary civilization; but it was. 


organized and for a time seemed. to promise 
better things. 

‘His new system of denote thought and 
the apparently incoherent speech and writ- 
ing by means cf which he expressed it are 
organized about the following major prob- 
lems. 

I. There was a strong homosexual at- 
tachment to his father and a sense of guilt 

_. connected with it. Albert had a feeling of be- 
ing lost after the death of his father and 
never succeeded in finding anyone else to- 
ward whom he coüldhave such deep affec- 
tion. 

2. He had acquired in his youth a violent 
anti-Semitic prejudice, only to discover in 
his adulthood that his family was of Jewish 

' descent. 


3. He had acquired a strong moral ob- © 


` jection to commercial art, which he consid- 
ered “prostitution” of his talent; but he 
'- could earn his living only by means of that 
kind of art. 
4. By virtue of his reading,’ especially 
-such romantic reading as Edgar Allan Poe, 
whom he admired above all other authors, 
he came to dramatize himself; but he could 
not succeed in getting others toaccepthim in 
these romantic roles. His acquaintances. as- 
sumed he was joking or showing off and 
‘merely laughed at him. 
|. s. During the first part of his career his 
' economic success was satisfactory and rapid, 
. and within five or six years after his start he 
‚was earning as much as $400-a month and 
had plans for projects which he hoped would 
carry him further. His failures after the col- 
. lapse of the Florida boom and in the later 
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major depression gave him considerable 
torment. 

6. In addition to some homosexual ex- 
periences of early years, he had two kinds of 
love for women. He had experienced normal 


heterosexual relations with some of the “bo- - 


hemian” girls he met at parties and, in addi- 
tion, expérienced a distant and romantical- 


ly wistful sentiment for a pale and fragile, 


girl, Gladys Brown, whom he worshiped 
fervently from afar. He considered her, 


somewhat inaccurately, to be a fine, spirit- . 


ual type, deserving of worship; and he be- 
lieved that he was not worthy of her and yet 
desired to be loved by her. He drew an 
analogy between himself and Poe, who 
wrote of similar forms of love. 

7. Albert had a severe internal struggle 
concerning his addiction to alcohol. His 
mother and also Gladys Brown exerted 
strong pressure against his drinking habit; 
but his friends offered liquor and encour- 
aged him to drink heavily, and he did not 
have enough will power to refuse. Gladys 
crushed him severely with a reaction of dis- 
gust to his boisterous and obscene antics; 
but he was, nevertheless, unable to break 
his habit. 

It is through these problems that the con- 
nection between Albert’s abnormal behavior 
and ‘social disorganization is to be found. 
Not only does the anti-Semitic conflict de- 
velop i in a situation of cultural heterogeneity 
but it also reveals that his family had taken 
the step of desertion of the ancestral group 
somewhat furtively, in the manner of Ne- 
groes who “cross the line.” The confusion of 
moral values is visible in his conflict over 
commercial and fine art and in his mixed at- 
titudes about love for women. The instabil- 
ity of his economic status is connected with 
the unsettled place of art in our urban civili- 
zation and even more, of course, with the 
economic disorganization of the booms and 
depressions which so directly affected Al- 
bert’s career. His conception of his status 
was derived not from a harmonious social 
group of which he was a primary member 
but rather from distant and mixed sources 
and partly derived from his reading and day- 


he 
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dreaming. He could not find a group which 
would accept this self at face value, and he 
did not find a group in which he could 
achieve an integrated and harmonious per- 
sonality. He sought for friendship and love: 
buthis personality was made of components 
which were assembled from a variety of 
sources, and no social group coulc be found 
eto understand and accept it. 

Such disorientation is most likely to he 
found, as in this case, in a heterogeneous, 
changing modern city. Albert was, in a 
sense, lost, since he was culturallv marginal 
in several respects. The marginality did not 
directly produce abnormality; but in these 
circumstances he suffered from the inability: 
to find integration of self and society, ex- 
cept during the early period of his psychosis, 
when he found an answer that temporarily 
was attractive to him. 


CATASTROPHIC RESOLUTION OF THE CON- 
FLICTS 


An imperfectly integrated social’ order 
formed the background for the development 
of this disintegrated personality, which was 
imperfectly assembled from aspects of the 
social order which are in conflict with one 
another and are productive of conflicts with- 
in the person. The conflicts produced in Al- 
bert internal strains and an intolerable sense 
of being internally divided. His psychotic 
behavior and writing show that he felt tor- 
mented by this feeling of possessicn of a dual 
nature. There was, however, no such easy 
solution as to renounce the lower aspects of 
his self and embrace the finer elements, as 
there was no such convenient division or 
classification. Some of the lower cr baser as- 
pects were associated with his still powerful 
affection for his father, and yet Gladys 
exerted a strong pull on the other side. In 
the anti-Semitism conflict there was no es- 
cape from his origins. In such .a question as 
the liquor conflict he knew that he did not 
have the will-power to change. The self that 
he dramatized as being like Poe was per- 
haps thought destined to be tragically weak 
for some unknown and exalted puzpose. 

The solution he found, while undesirable 
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from the point of view of survival in society, . 
did have a logical relation to the nature of . 
Albert’s particular problems. It did not de- 
mand a change that he could not make. It 
resolved the conflicts so that he could have 
unity in his character without pulling him- 
self out of trouble by his bootstraps. An 
internal war thus came to a sudden end, and 
the conflicting elements temporarily came to 
rest. 

The solution that brought this sense of 
peace was suggested by a minor philosophi- , 
cal work entitled, A Night in Luxembourg, 
by Remy de Gourmont. The author, a nine- 
teenth-century writer, makes use of a fan- 
tasy to present some of his outlooks on life 
and the universe. In the edition read by Al- 
bert a biographical note gave information , 
about De Gourmont, who had some of the : 
traits of Poe—the interest in the fantastic, 
unconventionality of behavior, and struggle 


‘for self-control. Albert immediately noticed. 


a parallel with his own character and read 
the book with strong personal interest, 
which grew into excitement as he proceeded. 
Before he finished, he had decided that he 
had found the system which would solve. his 
problems. If there can be said to be a point 
at which a psychosis begins, this moment of 
decision, in which he embraced a thought 
which was to be expanded into a major pat- 
tern of insanity, may be regarded as the 
crucial moment. 

In the De Gourmont fantasy, a charac- 
ter named Sandy Rose wandered into the 
Luxembourg garden at the invitation of a . 
mysterious and fascinating stranger, who 
soon revealed himself to be Christ. During 
their lengthy conversation this unconven- 
tionally described Christ revealed to Sandy 
Rose a new outlook on life and informed 
Rose that he had chosen Rose to be the in- 
termediary to carry this new truth to man- 
kind. 

One of the central ideas, and the one 
which enormously impressed Albert and 
formed the basis of his solution, is that there 
is nothing essentially evil in the nature of 
man and that to follow one’s natural im- 
pulses and not be bothered by the complexi- 
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ties of moral thought and guilt was the way 
to truth and happiness. Some beautiful god- 
desses were present, and through them love 
and sex were presented as a part of the natu- 
ral and therefore the divine, nature of 
things. Shame and moral conflict and puri- 
tanical notions about the nature of man 


-were ruled out by the unconventional 


Christ, who pointed out that “I am a man, 
and God is a man.” 

Virtually the entire content of conven- 
tional Christianity was dismissed, and in 
its place was recommended: “To make a 
system that should have some distant rela- 
tion to the truth, the cinematic philosophy 
of Epicurus would have to be poured into 
the fables of pagan mythology.” This state- 
ment was heavily underlined by Albert. He 
wrote in the margin: “This is the Key!” 
and “A system is now made which is 
the- Truth, Albert C. Ritter, January, 
19—." Below he wrote, in capitals: 
“DE GOURMONT A PROPHET WHO 
IS CLEAR REASON.” Throughout the 
book there were many underlinings and 


` marginal comments, indicating the emotion 


with which Albert read it and the depth of 
its impression on him. At one point the 
Christ said: “But these ideas can scarcely, 
I think, bring you much consolation." Al- 
bert underlined it, and wrote: "Perfect 
Consolation." There was only one point at 


"which Albert indicated dissent from the ad- 


vice. The Christ told Mr. Rose, now that he 
possessed this great knowledge, not to lose 
his balance but to submit outwardly to cus- 
toms, préjudices, and tradition and to set 
his step to the rhythm of the popular mind. 
Albert, who had by this time made his de- 
cision and hereby entered his psychosis; 
wrote: “No! This is hypocrisy.” 


The effect on Albert of the discovery of 
De Gourmont’s system was to start a far- 
reaching process of reorganization in his 
mind. He had to reinterpret himself, his 
family, his friends, and the world he lived 
in. He felt compelled also to do that which 


- Mr. Sandy Rose had been told to do—to 


take the new system to mankind and there- 


by to end all the troubles of the human race. 
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‘He accepted a supernatural interpretation 


of the fact that it was he who was to bring 
this great improvement to the world, and so 
decided that he could only be Christ. Now 
his unhappy past had a new meaning, for it 
could now be seen as the necessary suffer- 
ing he had been compelled to go through so 
that he could lead all humanity out of its 
miseries. 
The frenzied writing which occupied the 
three days preceding his commitment was 
an attempt to write down this new system 
and to think through its consequences so 
that it could be given to the world. In his 
excitement he wrote with great haste; and, 


‘though there were connected sections, there 


were also sharp breaks, as his mind would 
turn to other subjects and new ideas would 
crowd into his mind. There were notes and 
jottings to remind him to read up on various 
subjects and to include discussions of speci- 
fied ideas. He felt an urge to give out the 
news at once and wrote a letter to the long- 
dead De Gourmont and another to a local 
newspaper. He also attempted, without suc- 
cess, to secure interviews with some promi- 
nent men who lived in his vicinity. 
To De Gourmont he wrote: 


I should like to hear from you land, if possi- 
ble, meet you: I have discovered the “System” 
you refer to in "Une Nuit au Luxembourg." 

You are a Great Prophet! 

You have said this system will come from 
“Epicurus and Pagan mythology.” 

It has come from M. de Gourmont first! Is 
this not an astounding concatenation of Events? 

I am an obscure painter.’ 

Will you write? 

Great Pan is Re-born! 

Love. 

- ALBERT RITTER 

P.S. I am 28. 


As he wrote, his ideas expanded; and, in- 
stead of only one book, he now conceived 
of a series. At the beginning he Wrote some 
titles: 

The Secret of Life—And the Key to the 
Secret 

This is the New Age of Reason and Thought 
in Man 


man 


, 
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' The Root of Knowledge (Title of Series) 
The Root of Knowledge is Cleaz and Per- 

fect Reason 


Couplet. Who in this cover Inconsistency 
finds 


Remembers that Janus had two 


minds 


e Title of this Book I is 
“The Formula of Clear and Perfect Reason” 


Chapter I 
The Secret of Life 


The Secret of Life is Love. 

Nature has borne me so that I may forever 
enlighten the minds of men. 

The Secret of Life is in Life. 


Iam her medium. Through the Love of Wo- 


man and all Mankind I have awakened. 

Through Remy de Gourmont, Epicurus, and 
the God Pan I have awakened. . 

I have come to set the mind of man at Rest. 
Through me he will find the Love he seeks— 
the Happiness he' never finds. 

This Love is the Love of the Useful and 
Beautiful in Life, in Nature. 

This, my brothers, is the Formule by which, 
if you are Willing, you will find the happiness 
you Desire. This is the New Age of Reason and 
thought in Man and I am your Leader. Follow 
me. 
Iam Jesus Returned. 


Albert's writing was too hasty to be or- 
derly; and he scribbled out his ideas, with 
Sentences and punctuation incomplete, in 
whatever form they came into his thoughts, 
so that they would not be lost. Selected 
statements from these writings show how 
they applied to his special problems and 
experiences. 


'This is the End of the Bloody Revolution of 
Thought. Liberty Forever! — . 

The World Forever! © : 

This is the End of Ignorance and of Vicious- 
ness, of Vanity, of Greed, of Lust for Power, of 
Crime. l 

This is the Beginning of Love! 


For Vicious Nature has been Conquered by - 


Love and Man. f 
Nature has Submitted to Man..... 


` 
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_ There will be no Laws among Perfect Men 
Except the Law “Know Thyself.” 
There will be no Injustice. .... 


There wil] be no Immigration Laws for the 
Love of Man for Man is most Powerful. There 
is Room for all on Earth. .... 


All men are Jews 

All women are Jews 

All children are Jews 

Jews Control the World, and Nature 
` Jews Control the Cosmos. .... 


There will be no Rise and Fall of Cities, for 
‘there will be no Wars! 
There will be no Economical Depressions! 


' There are no Gods in Heaven 
Heaven is on Earth..... 


My Struggle and My Father's Struggle. .... 


Edgar Allen Poe, the World's most Beauti- . 
ful Soul. He Recognized Sad Beauty in woman, 
Nature's Ideal..... 


The Bloody War is over! 

Truth Reigns King! : 

I am Perfect Man. I am Truth in Man. 

The Struggle I had was Bitter but I have 
Conquered Myself. 

I was Imperfect Man Myself before January 
21, 1931, the Day of the Metamorphosis of 
Man! 

Man shall likewise Feel but one Nature with- 
in him. One Truth, the Truth of Clearness and 
Perfection of Reason which he will ind in Wo- 
man who in turn will Show Him how to find.it in 
Man and Nature. 

' Then Everything and Everybody will be 
Happy. 

Then Everything and Everybody will be 
Beautiful 

Then there will be no Death 

Every Day shall be a Holiday 

There will be no Fear..... 


There is No Fear (Great General Truths) 

The Fear of Death is an Illusion. 

Question: Is Death Terrible and Fearful? _ 

Answer: No—Death is Beautiful as All of 
Nature is Beautiful, and Life itself is Beautiful 
as all of Nature fs Beautiful. : 
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Question: What is the Fear of Death? 
Answer: 'The Fear of Death is Ignorance. We 


: Fear that which we do not Understand, which is 


Ignorance. 

Question: How can man Conquey the Fear of 
Death? 

Answer: We Conquer the Fear of Death the 
Same Way we Conquer the Fear of Life and its 
Vicissitudes and Sorrows—by Clear and Perfect 
Reason which understands Everything, Con- 


“sequently Fears Nothing, thus we are Happy 


because we Love and do not Fear. Love is All 
Powerful. Fear exists but in Ignorance which is 
mastered by Clear and Perfect Reason. There 
is'no Fear. sree General Truths Pile). sd an 


BEHAVIOR IN THE PSYCHOSIS 
During his first few weeks at the hospital 


" Albert’s conduct was conspicuously ab- 


normal a large portion of the time. He con- 
tinued to think through more consequences 


. ofhis system, contemplating new benefits to 


humanity and imagining new powers that 


: he was acquiring. Whenever gifts of ciga- 


rettes and candy were brought to him by 
members of his family, he distributed these 
possessions immediately among the other 
patients in the ward. This practice was not 
followed by the other patients; and some of 
them even considered it comical, but Al- 
bert conceived that in his new system all 
men were to be as brothers and that private 
property and all forms of selfishness were to 
disappear. 

Among his new powers Albert claimed 
superhuman strength, fortitude, and feats 
of thought and will. He demonstrated his 
ability to be indifferent to pain by striking 


: himself on the forehead vigorously with the 


palm of his hand and by burning his flesh 
lightly with a cigarette. He also claimed the 
ability to digest anything, stating that “my 
stomach is made of concrete." He asserted 
that he could stop a speeding car or a bullet 
coming in his direction by holding out his 


' : hand. He claimed to be able to understand 


any language and made attempts to dem- 


.onstrate this ability. He further asserted 


that he was able to assume any desired 
character, and he supported this statement 
by means of crude imperson&tions of Apollo 
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and John Barrymore. These abilities were 
among the benefits of his new-found system 
of thought, and`he asserted that others 
could acquire them as he had done. 

Albert could at any time, and frequently 
did, converse in a calm and normal manner 
about ordinary topics. Unconventionality of 
expression appeared only when some aspect 
of the new system became involved in hise 
thoughts. Frustrations were irritating to 
him, however; and challenges of his state- 
ments concerning the system were intoler- 
able. His violent rages occurred when he 
thought he was being opposed by someone; 


` and, since both real and imaginary opposi- 


tion was frequent, he became the most un- 
ruly patient in the ward. Not only other 
patients and attendants, who were tactless 
in their skepticism concerning his conten- 


-tions, but even the members of his family, 


who were embarrassed and shocked by his 
behavior, would drive him into a rage. Al- 
bert was in the position of a man who sus- 
pects himself to be the-great savior of his 
era but who fails to find a single believer or 
follower. . D 

In addition to these frustrations, there 
was still another basis for Albert’s despair. 
His hospitalization was inevitably a surprise 
and shock. When his brothers first visited 
him, he accused them of “railroadfhg” him 
there. This was no delusion, as they had 
made use of trickery to get him behind the 
locked doors. 

But, despite these provocations, Albert 
had the ability to control his behavior when 
there was obvious necessity. When a visit 
from Gladys, his “ideal” girl, was arranged 
on the condition that he speak quietly and 
sensibly and without reference to his “sys- 
tem,” he observed the requirements during 
the entire hour of her visit. During the later 
period of his hospitalization he gradually 
learned to keep his new ideas to himself, 
since he came to realize that no one was in- 
terested in them. When he asked a" trusted 
friend to help him be released from the 
hospital, he was advised that he would have 
to cease his unconventional talking and be- 
havior for some weeks. He began to do so 
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almost at once and was set free after about 


four months of hospitalization. His behavior 


at home appeared normal except for a tend- 
ency to quietness. After several weeks, how- 
ever, situations occurred which aroused 
some of his old conflicts, and some of the 
abnormal symptoms began to reappear. His 
brother arranged to send him to a small 
town some distance away from the city. It 
was learned that after a time he had to be 
: committed to a mental hospital in this vi- 
cinity. 
CONCLUSION. 


i 


In the judgment of all who knew him, 
Albert Ritter was mentally abnormal; and 
in the eyes of the law he was insane. It does 
not seem accurate, in view of the informa- 
„tion about his experiences, to speak of his 
condition as “mental disorder,” for it has 
been shown that he constructed an order 
more elaborate and symmetrical than is 
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characteristic of most normal persons. His 


difficulties azise from the fact that his order 
is unique and private and out of harmony 
with the shared order of normal persons. 
As a leader-of a sect, in which he could im- 
pose his own order on his followers, he might 
have had a chance to achieve harmony with 
other persons. Such an accomplishment, 
however, though conceivable in other times 
and places, is virtually impossible among 
the heterogeneous, mobile, and disorganized 


urban populations to which he was exposed. - 


In this latter situation persons with such 
divergent and private mental organizations 
have no value and can seldom be allowed to 


be at liberty. The disorganized social sys- 


tem plays a Dart in producing such marginal 
and inappropriate personalities and.at the 
same time presents an environment which is 
severely unsympathetic and inhospitable to 
them. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


. [The editors of the Journal are presenting 
below correspondence carried on as a result of 
certain articles which appeared in the special 
March, 1944, issue. It is our belief that the 
readers.should be informed of the content of 
- the correspondence. 

The editors wish to apologize for the un- 
fortunate typographical error which seems to 
have occasioned, in part, the discussion. We 
regret whatever misunderstanding has resulted 
from this typographical mistake.] 


: June 9, 1944 
Dear Sir: ` 

We have learned not to be surprised at the 
freqùent appearance of German apologetics in 
various publications in this country. But we are 
astonished to sce that apologies for the enemy 
with whom we are at war are being made wel- 
come to the pages of the American Journal of 
Sociology. 

Here is a quotation from an article in your 
March issue by Carl J. Friedrich: “There are 
signs that point in that direction. There are 
those who are fearful of the Fascist threat to 
America. Perhaps the most’ marked forms of 
undemocratic, pro-Fascist mentality are today 
to be observed in certain traditionally liberal 
Circles when they discuss the treatment of the 
enemy. The Writers’ War Board is permeated 
. by such influences, as was pointed out recently 

by Dorothy Thompson. The chairman of this 
` self-appointed board, writing in the New York 
Times, gave vent to very questionable senti- 
ments on the subject of hate. From time to time 
other significant forces in American public life— 
such as the American Legion, speaking through 
its commander, recently—have shown signs of 
neglecting key tenets of the American demo- 
cratic creed.” 

To print a charge that the Writers’ War 
Board is permeated by pro-Fascist influences, 
without offering a shred of evidence to support 
the charge, is inexcusable. The charge is com- 
pletely false and no evidence to support it 
exists. The same comment holds for the charge 
made against the American Legion. 

From the same article: “The future of the 
common man in Germany and other Fascist 


lands is shrouded in uncertainty. The emo- 
tionalism of war has created an atmosphere 
charged with prejudiced distortion even of the 
known facts.” k 

This implies that the “prejudiced distortion 
of facts" was induced in Germany by “the 
emotionalism of war." But the war began in 
1939 when the Germans invaded Poland. Will 
Mr. Friedrich support his implication that 
there was no prejudiced distortion of facts in 
Germany before 1939? 

From the same article: “But it seems highly 
improbable that a large number of Germans are 
going to remain attached to naziism after its 
ignominious defeat.” 

This is astonishingly naive. Doubtless prac- 
tically all Germans will disavow naziism in 
defeat, just as they disavowed Kaiserism in 


' 1918. Which, as far as German militarism and 


will to dominate are concerned, will signify 
nothing. 

From the same article: "According to the 
‘most competent observers, Germany is headed 
toward a genuine democratic revolution, a 
revolution which was artificially delayed by 
all sorts of factors. Such a revolution would 
obviously enhance the role and position of the 
common man." s 

I challenge Mr. Friedrich to name ten, or 
even two, competent observers (and compe- 
tence must include lack of bias) who say that 
Germany is headed toward a genuine demo- 
cratic revolution. I also challenge him to pro- 
duce any evidence in support of the statement. 

From the same issue of your Journal, in an 
article by George T. Renner: "Germany has 
reiterated that one of her primary aims in the 
present war is to acquire Lebensraum, or ‘living 
space,’ for her people. There is no question but 
that space is one of the crucial natural resources 
for many nations in the world.” 

And from the same article a little further on: 
“The German nation insists that it is morally 
entitled to an equal opportunity tovincrease. 
There is, however, very little room within their 
present boundaries for Germans to increase. 
The lands adjacent to Germany are’ already 
densely peopled. Any German expansion, there- 
fore, means war for conquest.” 
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These two statements taken together, from 
the same article, amount to a justification of 
the conquest by Germans of the soil of other 
people—in short, the Germans have a right to 
do what they are doing. 

I think it is shocking that a dignifed and 
reputable journal, such as yours, should pub- 
lish such material. What do you think? 


Sincerely, 


Rex Srout, Chairman 
Writers’ War Board 


P.S.: Dorothy Thompson, upon inquiry, says 
that she has never made any spoken or written 


statement criticizing the Writers’ War Board. 


June 14, 1944 
DEAR Mr. STOUT: 

I am replying to your communication of 
June o. I regret very much if the American Jour- 
nal of Soctology has been unwittingly a medium 
for an unjustifiable charge against the Writers’ 
War Board. I am taking the liberty of quoting 
the appropriate portion of vour lettez in a com- 
munication to Carl J. Friedrich, the author of 
the statement to which you take objection. I 
am asking him to correspond with you about 
the matter. 

I wish to explain that the Journal is a scien- 
tific and scholarly publication devoted to the 
advancement of sound research and scientific 
knowledge. As such it espouses no political nor 
social philosophy. Our articles are accepted on 
the basis of their merit and on the basis of our 
judgment of the competency of the author. 
We, of course, have no responsibility for the 
thoughts and views expressed by the authors. 
What they say does not necessarily carry our 
indorsement. 

Occasionally, in devoting a special issue to 
a controversial topic, we seek to have presented 


divergent views from reputable scholars. This ` 


was true in the case of the March, z944, issue 
of the Journal, devoted to prospects for the 
post-war world. The authors selected for that 
issue were of unquestioned competence. The 
fact that, some of them should present ideas 
which are contrary to those held by other schol- 
ars in the field does not mean in any sense what- 
soever that the Journal indorses sich ideas. 
For your own information, I may say that I 
personally disagree thoroughly with the views 
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of Professor George T. Renner. Such disagree- 
ment, however, does not lead me to refuse pub- 
lication to an article from a reputable scholar. 
The American Journal of Sociology would cease 
to function as a scientific medium were it to. 
confine itself merely to articles that presented 
thoughts congenial to the Editorial Board. 

In short, I wish to make clear again that the 
Journal is not a periodical devoted to the pre- 
sentation of some special philosophy. It aims 
to maintain an open forum for scholarly and 
scientific treatises. Our fifty years of publica- 
tion is an open record of how successful we have 
been in this respect. 


Cordially yours, 


HERBERT BLUMER, Editor 
American Journal of Sociology 


i June 24, 1944 
DEAR MR. BLUMER: 

As a reply to my letter, your letter of June 
14 is something less than adequate. You say ` 
that the American Journal of Sociology is “a 
scientific and scholarly publication devoted to 
the advancement of sound research and scien- 
tific knowledge.” I was aware that those were 
its pretensions; and the whole point of my letter 
was to ask whether it is proper for a journal 
with such pretensions to print the kind of un- 
documented trash which I cited. 2d 

You make no attempt to answer that ques- 
tion, and I can only suppose that you have no 
answer. X "Mn 
‘Sincerely, 


Rex Stour, Chairman 
Writers’ War Board 


June 30, 1944 
Dear Mm. STOUT: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of June 24. 

I regret that the explanation of the policy 
of the Board of Editors of the Journal is not 
clear to you. I can only repeat that the Journal 
does not espouse any given political or social 
philosophy. In the case of a controversial sub- 
ject we impose no dictation on the views to be 
expressed by authors, nor do we endorse or 
assume responsibility for the views they pre- 
sent. We merely make sure, to the best of our 


_ ability, that the authors are reputable and com- 
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petent scholars. To impose a censorship on un- 
congenial ideas of competént and established 
. Scholars may be suitable in other fields, but 
such: a practice does not commend itself to our 
Editorial Board. 

Inasmuch as your courteous hotes signify 
some confusion and misunderstanding of the 
position of the editors, I wish to inquire if you 
would consent to the publication in our Journal 
of the correspondence between us. With the 
correspondence before them the readers can 
learn of your charges and may also appraise the 
policy of the editors. 


Respectfully, 


HERBERT BLUMER 
Editor, American Journal of Sociology 


July 5, 1944 
Dear Mr. BLUMER: 

I have your letter of June 30, and herewith 
consent to your suggestion that our correspond- 
ence be published in your Journal. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would send me a copy of the 
Journal in which the correspondence appears. 


Sincerely, 


Rex STOUT 
Chairman, Writers’ War Board 


June 14, 1944 

DEAR Mr. FRIEDRICH: 
I am inclosing herewith a number of com- 
. munications. The first is a letter received from 
Mr. Rex Stout, chairman of the Writers’ War 
Board, 122 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, New York. Second is a copy of my 
reply to Mr. Stout. And third is a letter re- 
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ceived from Dorothy Thompson addressed to 
you in care of the American J ournal of Sociology. 

As you will observe from-my letter to Mr. 
Stout, I am suggesting that you ccrrespond 
directly with him with reference to his com- 
plaint. I think that you can well appreciate that 
the editors of the Journal should not be drawn 
into any controversy over statements made by 
authors of articles which the Journal publishes. 
For this reason I am referring this matter tq 
you with the hope that you will handle it direct- 
ly with Mr. Stout and Miss Thompson. 


Respectfully yours, 


HERBERT BLUMER 
Editor, American Journal of Sociology 


July 12, 1944 
DEAR PROFESSOR BLUMER: 

A good part of the excitement about my ar- 
ticle is due to the fact that there was a printer’s 
error on page 424. I am planning to answer Mr. 
Stout’s criticisms, but I have been too busy to 
do it and anyhow I wish to consult with a 
friend in New York about it. I just can’t figure 
out, however, how that printer’s error got in 
there. The sentence was correct in the manu- 
script, and I seem to remember correcting it 
in the galley proof, where I changed the “pro- 
Fascist” to "pre-Fascist." In any case the an- 
noyance of Mr. Stout is caused by the "pro." 
However, there is nothing to do now but to lay 
the blame on the printer's devil. < , 

As soon as I have time I am planning to 
write to Mr. Stout in some detail. When I do 
this I will send you a copy of the letter. 


Sincerely yours, 


C. J. FRIEDRICH 
Harvard University ` 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Economic Association —The 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association will be held joint- 
ly with the American Political Science Asso- 


ciation and the American Society ior Public ` 


Administration in Washington, D.C., Feb- 
ruary 1-4, 1945. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Due to 
the exhaustion of the supply of our usual 
cover stock, which we are unable to replace, 
the Journal is appearing with a gray rather 
than an orange cover. Except for the change 
in color, format remains zs before. We trust 
that our subscribers will not mind this un- 
avoidable .departure from the. traditional 
colored cover. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association.— 
The next annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association wil. be held 
in New York, February 21-23, 1945. Per- 
sons interested in presenting papers at this 
meeting are asked to communicate not later 
than Oct8ber 1 with David M. Levy, chair- 
man of the Program Committee, 136 East 
57th Street, New York 22. 


American Sociological Society.—The 1944 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety will be held in Chicago on December 
2 and 3 of this year. Dr. Thomas D. Eliot, 
of Northwestern University, is chairman 

of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 


Bureau of the Census.—A map of the 
United States showing the population den- 
sity by minor civil divisions, 1940, has just 
been issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
This map is on a scale of 1:2,500,000, or 
approximately 40 miles to the inch, and 
graphically portrays in skades of brown the 
population per square mile in 1940 by the 


county political subdivisions grouped into 
nine density bands. The names and bound- 
aries of the counties appear upon the map, 
also the principal city in each state. Al- 
though similar maps have been compiled 
for England and France, this is the first 


` time that a detailed map of this type has 


been issued for the United States. The map 
is on sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments of the Government Printing Office 
at a cost of 40 cents a copy. 


University of Denver —The University of 


Denver is now offering ten graduate fellow- 


ships, covering the twelve-month period 
from September, 1944, to September, 1945. . 
These fellow ships make it possible for the 
student to receive intensive training in local 
government administration. 

The course, leading to an M.S. degree in 
government management, will consist of 
nine months of academic training and three 
months of field work. During the field-work 
period, students will prepare a complete ad- 
ministrative, survey of a local government 
outside of Denver, which will be submitted 
as the thesis requirement. The course is 
open to both men and women and special 
consideration will be given to returning vet- 
erans. Additional information and applica- 
tion blanks may be secured by writing to 
the Director, Department of Government 


: Management, 1425 Cleveland Place, Den- 


ver 2, Colorado. 


Harvard University.—Professor Carle C. 
Zimmerman has returned from three years 
in the Army Air Forces and has begun giv- 
ing his regular courses at the University. 
These are the family, rural sociology, re- 
gional sociology, and social change. Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman is on the inactive reserve 
as an officer in the A.U.S. until six months 
after the duration. 


- 
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Indiana University. —Dr. Gilberto Freyre, 


social historian from Brazil, will offer a course 


on “Social History of Brazil” for joint credit in 
the departments of sociology and history during 
the first semester, 1944-45. He will likewise 
deliver the Patten Foundation' lectures on 
Brazil. 


. Towa State College.—George Henry Von 
Tungeln, professor of sociology at Iowa 
State College, passed away suddenly on 
Thursday, April 6, 1944, following a brief 
illness. He was sixty-one years of age and 
had been a professor of sociology at Iowa 
State College for thirty-one years. 

Dr. Von Tungeln was the author of many 


` bulletins and pamphlets, and was curtent- 


ly revising a manuscript on leadership. He 
was a member of a number of professional 
groups, among them the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, the Rural Sociological Society, 
the Midwest Sociological Society, the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, the Ameri- 


` can Association for Labor Legislation, the 


n 


American Association for Agricultural Leg- 
islation, and the Iowa State Conference of 


' Social Work. He was a life fellow of the 


Royal Economic Society. 

At the time-of his death Dr. Von Tungeln 
was completing his thirty-first year of ac- 
tive service at Iowa State College. ` 


Journal of Clinical Psychopathology and 
Psychotherapy.—The Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology announces a change in its 
title to the Journal of Clinical Psychopa- 
thology and Psychotherapy beginning with 
the July, 1944, issue. The Journal is now 
the official organ for the Association for the 
Advancement of Psychotherapy. 


University of Kansas.—Loren C. Eiseley, 
associate professor of sociology and an- 
thropology at the University of Kansas, has 


- been appointed professor ahd head of the 
department of sociology at Oberlin College, 


Oberlin, Ohio, and will assume his new 
duties November 1. Dr. Eiseley has been 
associated with the Tapey of Kansas 
since 1937. 
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Lake Erie Co'lege.—Rex M. Johnson, 
formerly professor of sociology-economics, 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, has 


‘been appointed director of research, the 


Council of Social Agencies, Rochester, New 
York. 


Mills College—Mrs. Audrey Kittel 
James, who has been teaching fellow and 
associate in the department of sociology ot 
Washington for the past five years, has ac- 
cepted an instructorship.at Mills College 
for the coming school year. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College-—O. D. Duncan has accepted an 


appointment as a member of the Board of 


Directors of the Southern Regional Council. 
Recently, he was invited to become a con- 
tributing editor of the Southwestern Journal, 
a journal published quarterly by Langston 
University of Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania State College.-—Kingsley 
Davis has resigned to join the faculty of the 
School of Public Affairs of Princeton Uni- 
versity. George Simpson is now acting head 
of the department of sociology. Simon 
Marcson and Edvard Abramson have been 
promoted to assistant professors. Wilbert 
Moore is on leave with the Office ef Popula- 
tion Research of Princeton University. Seth 
Russell is on leave with the Navy. 


United States Department of Labor.— 
Walter T. Watson is now a regional wage 
analyist with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
working in Region 5 with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas. 


United States Public Health Service.— 
Fellowships for graduate work in health 
education leading to a Master of Science 
degree in public health are being offered by 
the United States Public Health Service . 
through funds made available by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

"The fellowships, which will be available 
for the fall college quarter of 1944, provide , 
nine months of academic work in public 
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health and public health education, three 
months of supervised field experience with 
full tuition and travel for field experience 


, paid, and a stipend of $100 a month for: 


twelve months. They are open to qualified 
American women between the ages of nine- 
teen and forty years, inclusive, having a 
Bachelor of Science degree or its equivalent 
from a recognized college or university, and 


appropriate general and personal qualifica- - 


tions. Men cannot be considered because 
of the demand for man-power for military 


service. Application forms may be obtained. 


from the Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington x4, D.C. 


University of Washington—Far a two- 


week period during the spring term, Ernest 
W. Burgess of the University of Chicago 
conducted a seminar on “Prediction in 
Sociology”? as a Walker-Ames Lecturer. 

Norman S. Hayner has been asked by 
the United States Forest Service to make a 
sociological study of the logger in the state 
of Washington. Preliminary field observa- 
tions indicate that shifts in logging methods 
are changing the family and community 
role of the logger. 

For the past several months, Jesse F. 
Steiner has been serving on the Northwest 
Regional War Labor Board. 

Dr. Calvin F. Schmid has E & 
sociological exhibit of Seattle based largely 
on his recently completed monographic 
study entitled Social Trends in Seattle, 


which is being published by the University 


of Washington Press. The Subcommittee on 
Social Statistics of the Pacific Coast Re- 
gional Committee of the S.S.R.C., of which 


Dr. Schmid is chairman, has completed an: 
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inventory of research projects in the field of 
social statistics relating to the Pacific Coast. 
This report is now in press and will be dis- 
tributed shortly. Dr. Schmid is also prepar- 
ing the final report of the Washington State ' 
Census Board. 

Mrs. Laura Hildreth Hoffland, research 
fellow in sociology, passed away after a 
brief illness on July 2. Mrs. Hoffland re- 
ceived her Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington and was to receive 
her doctorate during the first session of 
summer school. Mrs. Hoffland had assisted 
Dr. Schmid during the past two years. 


University of Wyoming.—The Office of 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
the United States Office of Education, and 
the College of Education (University of 
Wyoming) sponsored an Inter-American 
Education Workshop at the University in 
July. Dr. Joseph S. Roucek, of Hofstra, 
visiting professor, lectured on the sociologi- 
cal aspects of the minorities problems. 


Wayne University—H. Warren Dun- 
ham, assistant professor of sociology, will 
be on leave from the University during the 
next academic year to serve with the Divi- 
sion of Research of the Office of War idi 
formation. | 


Western Reserve University—A six-point 
program in the training of graduate’ social 
workers, designed to meet the needs of the 
war and postwar periods, will get under way 


with the beginning of the fall session, Octo- 


ber 2, at Reserve’s School of Applied Social 


. Sciences at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Who Shall Be Educated? By W. LLOYD WARNER, 
ROBERT J. Havicuurst, and Martin B. 
Lors. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
Pp. xii--190. $2.50. 


This brief book attempts, in some measure, 
to be four things in one: it is a study in social 
structure, in social mobility, in educational 
theory, and in the philosophy of democracy. 
'These several threads running throughout the 
chapters hold together the premise that the 
School system at one and the same time is a so- 


‘cial institution that perpetuates the existing 


social structure and yet provides opportunity 
for a limited amount of social mobility. The 
basic problem is to keep the two forces in 
balance. ; 

The starting-point of the book is the class 
structure of American society with the six 
levels that have been elaborately developed in 
the first volume of the “Yankee City Series" 
(The Social Life of a Modern Community). Many 
of the interesting questions raised in the present 
volume remain without a fully satisfactory an- 
swer, largely because of the haziness with which 
the class categories are defined. One is not en- 
tirely clear just what the criteria are for inclu- 
sion of an individual in the "upper-upper" 
class as against, let us say, the “lower-middle.” 
And yet definiteness of categories is especially 
important when class concepts are related to 
educational problems. 

Much that the authors present is already 
well known; it is their approach to education 
through the sociological concept of class that 
gives the volume some special interest. The 
conclusions drawn in the final chapter, while 
fitting nicely with the content of the preceding 
chapters, are not, however, to be derived only 
from the data presented. The program that con- 
stitutes the conclusions has been set forth with 
almost identical planks by others who arrived 
at the same position from other data. In short, 
such value as this book has comes from the in- 
cidental illumination it throws upon American 
education through a sociological analysis rather 
than from any new sources of data revealing 
essentially new problems. 

The book is well written, and it does pose 
some important questions. The class system is 


perpetuated by our schools, and in such a way 
that there is no assu-ance (much less, certainty) 
that the most competent intellectually will 
achieve full advantage of an education. Educa’ 
tional selection is distorted by the class struc- 
ture. In this way full utilization of human re- 
sources is defeated. The basic problem for a 
democracy is to insure that position in the so- 
Clety is secure to those who are competent, but 
subject to competition from those in other so- 
cial classes. One of the dilemmas of modern edu- 
cation arises.from the pressures to educate more 
individuals than can possibly achieve mobility 
into higher classes. These are but a few of the 
significant points that are raised. . 

In brief, this book outlines for the general 
reader, and in nontechnical terms, some of the 
questions that are uppermost in education to- 
day, and does so in a conceptual setting that 
does not contribute as fully as it might to clari- 
fication because the underlying concepts in- 
volved have not been precisely defined. 


Marcorx M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Organized Labor ani the Negro. By* HERBERT 
Norturup. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. Pp. xviii4-312. $3.50. 

Organized Labor and the Negro joins The 
Black Worker by Spero and Harris and Black 
Workers and the New Unions by Cayton and 
Mitchell as a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on Negro labor. It is not as accurate or 
penetrating as The Black Worker, nor is it as 
exhaustive as Black Workers and the New 
Unions. 

'The present volume opens with a statement 
of the general picture. Trends of employment, 
racial occupational patterns, Negro participa- 
tion in unions, and the future of Negro labor 
are outlined for the building trades, railroads, 
tobacco, textiles and clothing, longshoremen, 
coal-mining, iron end steel, automobiles and 
aircraft, and shipbuilding. In a final chapter 
Northrup draws his conclusions and makes 
some generalization; about the future of Negro 
labor. 
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"The two most satisfactory chapters are the 
ones which draw the general picture and discuss 
the railroads. In both of these the author pre- 
sents a well-rounded and accurate statement of 
the current situation, basing his conclusions on 
a thorough knowledge of the past experiences 
of Negro labor. The discussion of the future of 
the Negro worker is sound and demonstrates 
the author's understanding of the problem. The 

» following statements are illustrative: . 


Even though Negroes, as the last hired, may be 
expected to be affected disproportionately in post- 
war layoffs, many of their newly won employment 
opportunities will probably be retained. By accus- 
toming both employers and white worxers to their 
presence, £his should facilitate the continued use of 
Negroes in occupations and industries from which 


they were once barred. Moreover, those who. have: 


learned new skills on war jobs, or in the armed forces, 
will be in a better position to compete for employ- 
ment than previously. 

A few labor organizations present grave dangers 
to the economic status of Negroes..... 

In general, however, the trend of unionization 
appears favorable to Negroes. Prior to 1935, union- 
ism was probably more of a hindrance than a help 
to Negroes. The most completely organized indus- 
tries—railroads, building and printing irades—were 
those in which union policies are discriminatory and/ 
or the proportion of Negroes small. Since 1936, the 
pendulum has swung the other way, and thousands 
of Negro workers have benefited frcm increased 
wages, improved working conditions, and job securi- 
ty as a result of collective agreements. It seems like- 
ly that unionism will continue to affect the welfare 
of Negrogs favorably. 


There are a number of inaccuracies in the 
book. Data a year or two old are presented as 
current, and in a situation as dynemic as em- 
ployment in a war economy this is unfortunate 
and misleading. There are several instances in 
which misstatements are made or all the facts 
are not given. Negro plumbers and steam fitters 
were not “barred by the union from work on all 

` the housing projects and war jobs in the [Chica- 
go] area." They were employed at the insistance 
of the local housing authority and the U.S.H.A. 
on the Ida B. Wells project. Lockheed is not 
“the only California aircraft factory*employing 
large numbers of Negrces,” nor is it accurate 
to say that “Douglas aircraft employs only a 
few Negyoes in its many factories.” In addition 
to Lockheed, North American and Douglas 
each'employ several thousand Negroes at vari- 
ous levels of skill in their Californie plants. Al- 
though the author describes the attitude and 
policy of the machinists at the Boeing aircraft 
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plant in Seattle, Washington, he fails to note 
that at the time his book was written Negroes 
had been cleared by the union and employed 
in the plant. . 

In the discussion of the shipbuilding indus- 
try Northrüp reports that the boilermakers 
have been and remain a great deterrent to the 
employment and upgrading of Negroes on the 
West Coast and that the C.L.O. shipworkers' 
union often facilitated the upgrading of Negroes’ 
in yards on the East Coast. He rightly uses the 
employment of Negro welders as indicative of 
progress in C.1.0. yards, but ignores the accept- 
ance of Negro welders in his discussion of the 
West Coast yards under the jurisdiction of the 
boilermakers. As a matter of fact there is prob- 
ably more employment of Negro welders in the 
latter yards than in the former. 

There are several mistakes and omissions 
which suggest that Northrup did not get up-to- 
date information. The Curtiss Wright plant he 
mentioned is located at Columbus, not Cleve- 
land. Recent clearance of Negroes by machin- 
ists’ locals and their subsequent employment by 
aircraft factories under the union's jurisdiction 
are not mentioned. The early co-operation of 
the U.A.W.-C.LO. at the Brewster aircraft 
plant in New York and the subsequent co-op- 
eration of the same union at the California 
plant of North American are unfortunate omis- 
sions. , 

Northrup has a tendency to underestimate 
the recent color relaxations in the A.F. of L. 
metal-trades unions. This is an understandable 
bias in light of the official pronouncements of 
leading officials of these organizations and the 
persisting bars to Negro membership. But it 
must be remembered that the important thing . 
for the present is the fact that racial occupa- 


. tional patterns are being changed. Professor 


Slichter, in his Foreword to the present volume, 
has noted: 


Whether or not one likes auxiliary locals, one 
must admit that they are a step in the direction of 
full equality of treatment for Negroes. The very fact 
that a union is collecting dues from Negroes means 
that sooner or later it must give them full voting 
rights. Nonetheless, there is a long way still to go. 


The reviewer does not like auxiliary locals. Yet 
the recent relaxations in the boilermakers have 
greater significance than Northrup has recog- 
nized. 

The long-run significance of these changes 
is less in the metal-trades unions than in C.I.O. 
unions because bf the postwar implications of 
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ritual exclusions rather than because of the 
present racial occupational patterns in West 


. Coast as compared to East Coast shipyards. 


The reviewer does not share with Northrup the 
opinion that “with a few notable exceptions, 
serious attempts have not been matle to utilize 
Negro labor [in shipbuilding], even when it is 
available locally, in order to mitigate the man- 
power shortage.” During the last eighteen 
months, Negro workers by the thousands have 
moved into northern and western (and, to a 
lesser extent, southern) shipyards in response 
to new job opportunities. Thus, the O.W.I. has 
just reported that Negro workers in shipyards 
increased from 10,000 to 158,000 in the last 
‘three years. There have been difficulties inci- 
dent to upgrading, but many yards have opened 
scores of new occupations to Negroes. Some of 


_,the largest employers of Negroes are on the 


West Coast and have contracts with the boiler- 
makers. ae 
RosERT C. WEAVER 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Decline of a Cotton’ Textile City: A Study of 


New Bedford. By Seymour Lovis Wotr- 
BEIN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 179. $2.50.. 


This is the story of the decline of New Eng- 
land's textile industry, with New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, as the case for analysis. It is a 
painstaking analvsis, with the emphasis upon 
economic factors. For anyone wbo wants to 
know what has happened to New Eng and 


- why, the book is indispensable. 


Mr. Wolfbein traces New Bedford's transi- 


- tion from whaling to textiles, the resulting 
‘boom in that industry lasting into the early 


twenties, and, finally, the depression which two- 
thirds of the city’s mills failed to survive. He 
also discusses efforts at readjustment which 
have as yet failed to provide New Bedford with 
a secure peacetime economic base. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to 


‘an analysis. of the decline. The author's thesis 
is that southern competition was the major 


cause. The South, he shows, had no substantial 
advantages over New Bedford except in labor 
costs, but in an industry where labor costs 
make up over 5o per cent of total costs, New 
England was at a serious disadvantage. 
Certain social factors were also involved. 
With few exceptions, the mills were all owned 


and controlled by the New Bedford Yankee 
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upper class, with positions passing down from 
father to son, relative to relative. The banks 
and mills were all linked together in a system 
of interlocking directorates. Backed by outside 
capital, a very few outsiders had risen to the 
top of certain mills, but they clearly did not fit 
in with the local aristocracy. One of them, for 
example, is quoted as saying, “I have been as 
lonesome as a salmon would be in a millpond 
surrounded by suckers or tadpoles.” But he, 
went on to say that “there are many who have 
been drawing $10,000 to $25,000 a year as ofh- 
cials in the cotton manufacturing business 
whom I would pension rather than have them 
in [my] employ..... ? 

Management in a great many cases was ap- 
parently tradition bound and highly inefficient. 


Obsolete machinery was not replaced. For ex- 


ample, there was onemill still operating in 1928 
with machinery whica Henry Ford tried to pur- 
chase for his industrial history museum. The 
city and New England as a whole lagged far be- 
hind the South in tke installation of new and 
more efficient machinery: The importance of 
this factor was not -ecognized in the days of 
prosperity. The mills paid big dividends and 
nobody worried. Toc late it was realized that 
the industry should not have been so lavish in 
its dividend payments, but should, instead, 
have spent money í-om year to year for the 
most efficient machinery. By the time it was 
realized that new machines were needed in or- 
der to meet southern competition, the sums re- 
quired to catch up were tremendous, he mills 
were operating at a deficit, and they were not 
considered a good investment for outside capi- 
tal. Furthermore, the lavish payment of divi- 


‘dends had provided zhe local upper class with 


the capital: with which to invest in southern 
mills and thus contributed further to the de- 
cline of New Bedford. 


All these matters are discussed in Mr. Wolf- 
bein’s book, but he se2ms rather ill at ease when 
he deals with noneconomic factors. The discus- 
sion of family contro! of the mills is covered in 
seven pages, just pert of a chapter entitled 
“Other Factors in New Bedford's Decline.” 
Even there the author is reluctant to get off the 
economic track. He writes: l 


The system of famly control and interlocking 
directorates was not a major cause of the: troubles 
that beset New Bedforl..... In fact, many ôf the 
mill managements hav2 been and are progressive. 

.. And many of these efficiently operated mills 
have survived. s 


^. 
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Hut it is the mills that failed, not the survivors, 
which brought on the decline. What of them? 
. We need not argue the relative importance 
of southern competition versus inefficient man- 


agement. The economist naturally emphasizes. 


the former because he knows how to deal with 
it. Comparative wage rates can be neatly pre- 
sented in statistics. The inefficiency of manage- 
ment is not so easily measured. However, it is 
„abundantly clear even from reading such a pre- 
' dominantly economic analysis that we cannot 
understand the industrial rise or fall of any 
community, region, or nation without having 
a thorough knowledge oi its social system. For 
those interested in the sociology of industry 
and the community, the feld is wide open and 
crying for attention. 

WILLIAM Foore WHYTE 
University of Chicago : 


Plans for World ‘Peace through Six Centuries. 
By SYLVESTER JoHN HEMLEBEN. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. 
xiv-+227. $2.50. ; 
Within the small compass of this book Pro- 

fessor Hemleben succeeds in gathering a wealth 

of material in setting the historical background 
for an international world order to guarantee 
peace. Since Western society emerged in the 
fourteenth century, a number cf thinkers, 
statesmen, and reformers have thought out 
plans for establishing and maintaining peace. 

All thee more important of these projects 

throughout the six centuries from Pierre Dubois 

to the League of Nations are discussed by Pro- 
fessor Hemleben in brief and concise sketches. 

Some of the “ancients” sound very modern. 

Dubois, one of the legists at the court of Philip 

the Fair, was the first to propose an international 

court of arbitration and to urge that powers 
making war should be met by a boycott and by 
concerted military action on the part of all the 
other nations. Distinctly interesting and curious 
were two of his suggestions: the money saved by 
the abolition of wars should be used for the es- 
tablishment of internaticnal schools, and the 
people guilty of war, after their defeats by the 
peace- -loving nations, were to be sent off to colo- 
nize the > Holy Land. All the later plans abound- 
ed in sfmilar partly fertile and pertly pictur- 
esque suggestions. While the vision of Dubois 
was confined to Christianity and while the plans 
of King George Podbréad of Bohemia for a 
European federation were even primarily 
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directed to wars against the Turks, a later 
Frenchmań, Emeric’ Crucé, suggested a real 
world league whose assembly would meet in 
Venice, where the first rank would be held by 
the Pope, the second by the Turkish emperor, - - 
the third by the Holy Roman emperor, the 
fourth and fifth by the kings of France and 
Spain, while the sixth rank was to be contested 
between the kings of Persia, China, Tatary, 
and the Grand Duke of Moscow. 

In the eighteenth century John Bellers, an 
English Quaker, urged in the midst of the 
Wars of the Spanish Succession that the next 
general peace should contain a provision for 
universal guaranty of the conditions of the 
peace and an annual parliament of nations. The 
project of Abbé Saint-Pierre aroused a wide- 
spread discussion which lasted throughout the 
eighteenth century, his work influencing Rous- 
seau as well as Kant. The.nineteenth century 
was relatively unproductive of schemes of this 
kind, but it was in that century that, for the 
first time, plans for securing peace were official- 
ly adopted:and discussed by governments in 


the Holy Alliance, in the Hague conferences, 
„and in the deliberations preceding the birth of 


the League of Nations. Yet while schemes were 
less advanced in the nineteenth century, it be- 
came the century of arbitration, for in each suc- 
cessive decade the number of arbitration cases 
doubled. But it was only the peace proposals 
during World War I which officially demanded 
the compulsory submission of disputes to pacific 
settlement and thus entered a new epoch in the 
plans for world peace. All these varied plans 
of many centuries are now presented in an 
easily. readable form to the general reader in 
Hemleben’s book, which shows careful re- 
search and which is well annotated and pro- 
vides the student with a comprehensive bibli- 
ography. 

Hans Koun 
Smith College 


Shark’s Fins and Millet. By ILONA RALF SUES. 
"Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. 
x-+331. $3.00. 

Free China's New Deal. By HUBERT FREYN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. xi+ 
277..$2.50. E 
Recent publications, in English, on contem- ' 

porary China can still scarcely meet the demand 

of the Western academic world for comparative 
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data and for intimate knowledge essential to 
policy-making. Intensive and analytical mono- 
graphic work has continued to be so scanty that 
it remains difficult to substantiate any gen- 
eralized picture of the changing Chinese society 
and its lingering tradition. 

The two books under review ate written by 
foreign observers, each of whom has spent a 
number of years in China. The author of Shark’s 
Fins and Millet is a European woman journalist 
once employed by the Chinese government. 
Free China’s New Deal is the work of an Ameri- 
can trained in the study of Chinese language 
and civilization. Both volumes deal with war- 
time China and are devoted more to reporting 
and discussing her problems, policies, and ac- 
tions than to systematically analyzing her basic 
social situations. 

The author of Shark's Fins and Millet de- 
scribes her own work as follows: 


The book is neither a study nor a travelogue nor 
a political treatise. It is a medley of everything, as 
unorthodox as life itself—an unconventional set of 
‘stories and anecdotes—a series of big and small 
events, of great and little people observed not 
* through a high-powered microscope but with the 
imperfect, naked, sympathetic, twinkling human 
eye [p. 9]. 


The title of the book conveys a sharp sense 
of discrimination between the two political 
divisions of China: shark’s fins are made sym- 
bolic of the Kuomintang, and millet, of the 
Communist party. It may also serve, in a wider 
implication, to indicate that the book is con- 
cerned with other outstanding differences in 
Chinese society. That there are some such dif- 
ferences in China is unquestionable. The au- 
thor’s experiences, however, are largely limited, 
as far as they are revealed in the book, to her 
contacts with the rather amorphous urban 
scene and with people of the highly dynamic 
public life. The stories and anecdotes told may 
be a medley of everything, but still do not con- 
stitute a well-balanced selection of samples of 
“great and little people” of the various social 
categories in China. 

However real and dramatic the author’s 
characterization of persons may appear to gen- 
eral readers, particular facts as such are seldom 
shown against a background of any larger so- 
cial context. Thus, the so-called “big events” 
should not be understood as the underlying 


social processes at work in Chinese society. All . 


these would seem too much to expect from such 
a form of writing, were it not for the difficulty 
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which might be felt by more careful readers fh 
following the author’s reasoning to some of her 
sweeping and far-reaching judgments. 

It is also obvious that the author’s eye is not 
as "naked" as she herself declares it to be. Her 
great sympathy with the communists, for ex- 
ample, may be suspected of being responsible 
for her almost complete silence on the major 
and peculiar shortcomings of the communists 
themselves. As in the case of other procom- 
munist writings, this perhaps unintentional 
neglect may give the anticommunist a con- 
venient excuse for calling the present work 

“sheer propaganda.” 

Free China’s New Deal is of a more formal 
and less journalistic style. It differs from the 
other book also in taat it enumerates almost 
exclusively the wartime technological and eco- 
nomic measures taken by the Kuomintang’s 
national and provincial governments, and in 
that it is not untinged with a sympathy with 
the latter. Most of tke book is little more than 
a translation into lengthy statements of facts 
and figures like those usually found in The 
Chinese Year Book, China Handbook, or similar 
sources, published or unpublished. Such exten- 
sive data being inevitably secondhand, it is 
hard to judge how far they correspond to actual 
accomplishment or remain as mere blueprint. 

Since the work gives very limited analytical 
treatment to the facts presented, Western read- 
ers may find it difficult to see the specific kuman 
or social situations from which problems arose 
and to which measures were applied. qe articu- 
larly, little is said about what new difficulties 
have been experienced in the course of such 
changes. 

Despite all these imitations, which are by 
no means peculiar orly to these two books on 
China, both works are informing and stimulat- 
ing. Many of the observations and criticisms 
are keen, and the sympathies genuine. The more 
human and lively dep.ctions in Shark’s Fins and 
Millet reflect at least the intensity of China's 
agonies and struggles, while the broad survey 
by Free China's New Deal hints at not only the 
magnitude of her task but some of the courses 
she has already followed. In the light of what- 
ever other reliable knowledge about China a 
reader may happen tc possess, a careful reading 
of these volumes may help formulate sew and 
more intelligent questions concerning China’ s 
present or future. 

Tr HUANG 


U.: niversity of Chicago 
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The Ttalianization of African Natives: Govern- 
ment Native Education in the Italian Colonies, 
1890-1937. By Rotanp DE Marco. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. Pp. 
xvii4-15o. $2.35. 


This is a study of the pattern which Italy 
followed in the education and nationalization 
of her colonial native populations during a peri- 
od of almost fifty years. The study is based on 
examination of all the official and nonofficial 
documents and publications that were available 
to-the author. The text deals with the organiza- 
tion and the purposes of government native 
education, with government native schools in 
operation, and with personnel problems and 
policies. Notes and bibliography are extensive 
and excellently fitted for the use of the colonial 
sociologist and administrator. 

The study is the first to deal in English with 
the Italian system of colonial administration 
and education, both pre-Fascist end Fascist. 
'fhis provides an opportunity to compare the 
Italian system with the better-known British, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch sys- 
tems of colonial government. It seems that the 
Italian system conforms largely to the assimila- 
tionist pattern evolved by the other Latin na- 
tions, but with some alterations. The late forma- 
tion of Italian national consciousness and im- 
perialistic expansion makes for increased ag- 
gressiveness and stricter rule, to catch up with 
the mors intrenched predecessors. On the other 
hand, both Libyan Arabs and Ethiopian 
Amharas are literary peoples whose power of 
resistance is greater than that of preliterate 


‘tribesmen. In such an atmosphere the assimila- 


tionist aim and the fear of “overeducation,” to 
use the author's words, seem to be contradictory 
attitudes. Italy's international entanglements 
provided only the finishing touch to a situa- 
tion where the attempted assimilation had be- 
come a practical impossibility. 

Of all this, the author is hardlv aware, al- 
though it is implicit in his text. He thinks that 
the pre-Fascist program of education would pro- 
vide a good starting-point for the “assembled 
peace makers." He does not realize that one 
cannot ''civilize" native populations whose cul- 
tures are equal to the conquering civilizations 
in all but technical and military achievement. 
This could come out even more clearly in a 
study which dealt with Italian minority treat- 
ment in her European possessions such as 
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South Tyról, Istria, and the Dodecanese is- 
lands. 

; WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


The Arabs: A Short History. By PHILIP K. 
Hirtt. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1943. Pp. ix+224. $2.00. 


This short history, based on the author’s 
monumental History of the Arabs, is a popular 
abstract for the use of American soldiers in the 
Arab-speaking countries of North Africa and 
the Near East. It is, in addition, a plea for the 
Arab cause before the general American public. 

The historical narrative starts with the 
original Arab, or rather Arabian, and ends with 
a forward look to a federation of at least some 
of the Arab countries which the author hopes 
may be one of the results of World War II. 
There is much in the book which might stimu- 
late the thought of sociologists; items such as 
race mixture and social stratification in the 
Moslem world, the conflict between desert 
people and settled folk, the treatment of minori- 
ties, the status of slaves and women, and the 
circulation of élites. Of special interest is the 
discussion of the acculturative process between 
East and West which took place in Sicily in the 
reign of Frederick II of Hohenstaufen; Palermo, 
today so homogeneous in its population struc- 
ture, is described as a “multi-tongued city" in 
the twelfth century. Arab-Jewish relations are 
discussed repeatedly, but only in their historical 
setting and without reference to the, present 
Palestinian situation. Likewise, imperialistic 
policies of England and France are only mildly 
attacked; one would have wished, moreover, 
to find a chapter on the status and prospects of 
the various nationalistic movements among the 
Arabic-speaking peoples in our days. A dis- 
cussion of the social problems which arise from 
the rapid transformation of the East is also 
lacking. Du d 

The language employed in the book is that 
of a man who is proud of his ancestry, an at- 
titude which, in its exaggerations, recalls some- 
times Benjamin Disraeli's romanticization of 
the Bible as “our beautiful Arabian creed." 
But this does not detract from the informative 
value of this short history. The book contains 
several maps and an index of names and places. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University « 
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History of the English-speaking Peoples. By 
R. B. Mowat and Preston Sr0ssoN. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
ix-F 577. $4.00. ; 


Tt is a striking reflection on the insularity of 
our time that this is almost the first nonprop- 
agandist attempt to set the political experi- 
ence of all the English-speaking peoples to- 
gether in perspective. À remarkably happy work 
of collaboration, it is the fruit of a close Anglo- 
"American friendship and a firm faith that his- 
torians have it in their power to build the 
foundations of a more co-operative world. As 
its English author wrote, in the Preface to a 
stimulating survey of England in the eight- 
eenth century that appeared twelve years ago, 
“an intelligent reading of the past, instead of 

' fortifying prejudice, ought surely to make every 
people modest, tolerant, and broadminded. For 
it emerges clearly out of history that no people 
or party in any controversy or in any policy 
has ever been wholly in the right or ever com- 
pletely in possession of the truth.” Owing to 
Professor Mowat’s premature death in the trag- 
ic crash of an Atlantic air ferry, the main burden 
of producing the book has fallen on the Ameri- 
can author, Professor Slosson, but he has com- 

: pleted it throughout in this same liberal spirit 
and in a uniformly fluent and attractive style. 

It is constructed in seven parts. The first two 
brush up the reader’s recollections of the story 
of British development to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, divesting him of illusions regarding race 
and Magna Charta, and charming him with 
fresh points of view, such as that of the Eliza- 
bethan writer who found his own age dull and 
‘effeminate. The third part, on the first British 
Empire, deals at some length with the charac- 
ter of the migration to the thirteen colonies ‘in 
North America, drawing attention to the theo- 
ry that America is an extension of English 
middle-class elements. The fourth and longest 
division outlines the story of national leader- 
ship in the United States up to r914. The com- 
plex strands of sectional and party history are 
woven together with great skill, although an 
English reader might well need more help from 
the index than he is offered. The domestic his- 
tory of modern Britain and the development of 
the second empire are treated separately, and 
there are brief closing chapters on the two 
world wars, on recent domestic policies of the 
British and American governments, and on 
constitutional changes within the: British 
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Empire. À guide to further reading is attached, 
but the book should of itself go far to reduce the 
average English reader’s notorious ignorance 
of American history and to give Americans a 
broader view of British imperial expansion than 
generally prevails. 

The most vivid portions of the book are those 
which deal with the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the period during which the transit of 
British civilization occurred, and the descrip-, 
tions of American westward pioneering, the 
most dramatic of the circumstances which set 
to work to modify the transplanted culture. 
Otherwise the treatment is fairly narrowly 
political and constitutional, lightened by good 
thumbnail sketches of the more vigorous politi- 
cal leaders. The decision to distribute the em- 
phasis in this way was probably a wise one, 
since most people find it easier to think ob- 
jectively and sociologically about their ances- 
tors than about their own generation, and, the 
nearer home one comes, the more they demand 
a story of political issues. The chief drawback of 
the plan adopted is that the common economic 
and social trends out of which modern national- 
ism and leanings toward state socialism have 
emerged are nowhere very distinctly indicated. 
One could:also wish for more comparisons be- 
tween the party systems, the civil services, the 
growth of measures for social security, and 
local governmental institutions in the various 
countries described. Yet, given the long 
stretch of time that the authors were obliged to 
traverse, it would have been virtually igapossible 
to work anything additional into the pattern. 
What is needed is a sequel, dealing more inten- 
sively with the interrelationships of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples during the last hundred 
years. Would not a series of biographical stud- 
les also help to show to what extent community 
of language has led to mutual cultural influ- 
ence? Professor Slosson describes this volume 
as "an experiment and an adventure." It is to 
be hoped that he will devise more experiments 
and adventure further. . i 

SvrviA L. THRUPP 


University of British Columbia 


Years of Blindness. By H. G. Quaritcm WALES. 
New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 1943. Pp. 
332. $3.00. 

The fall of Singapore focused our.attention 
anew upon the rumblings of the last few decades 


` 


if the Far East, and a steady stream of volumes’ 


has come off the presses purporting to explain 
how it all came-about. Fears of Blindness traces 
the development of two parallel and conflicting 
trends in Asia—the downward trend of the white 
man and the upward surge of nationalism. 

The author probes deeper.and sees more 
clearly than most writers on southeastern Asia. 
He spent two decades in the Far East under 
circumstances which gave him unusual op- 
portunities for observation and reflection. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge, he joined the Siamese 
government service and later became interested 
in scientific and cultural problems. As field 
director of the Greater India Research Com- 
mittee he covered southeastern Asia and Ma- 
laysia. With the gathering of war clouds he be- 
came a staff intelligence officer ir. India and 
Malaya. 

With this background he sets out to dis- 
cover what undermined the old order—besides 
the Japanese—and what lessons w2 can learn 
for the future. He shows that changes have been 
rapid and far reaching, particularly in the last 
decade. By calling on his personal experiences 
he has brought these changes into à perspective 
which is easy to grasp. 

Of particular interest are his chapters oi 
Siam and the political developmen:s since the 
coronation of King Prajadhipok. The experi- 
ments in democracy—even though ultimately 
frustrated—and the rebirth of faith in their own 
religion and culture he finds hopeful portents. 

Throughout the volume runs the evidences 
of Japanese penetration, both economic and 
propagandistic. Mr. Wales points cut how the 
Japanese twisted the results of scientific and 
historical research to their own ends and how 
the colonial governments failed to use scientific 
information to offset the Japanese claims. 

He considers the ever increasing aloofness of 
the white man from the Asiatic as the most 
serious omen for the improvement of relations 


between East and West. As the adrcinistrator's 


knowledge of the country, the languages, and 
the customs deteriorated, so did the realization 
that “Asia’s problems are cultural rather than 
political." He sees that, after Japan is defeated, 
we will still be left with the infinitely larger ques- 
tion of our future relations with Asia as a whole. 


He is nof unhopeful about this future, provided 
we accomplish a basic change in otr attitudes, 


toward Asia. The alternativé is an Asiatic bloc 
which may well bring about the dechneg of the 
West. 
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Here is an important book,;one that ad- 
ministrators and postwar planners for the Far 
East would do well to study. If widely enough 
read, it should play an important role in bring- 
ing about that basic change in attitude toward 
Asia which i ts so essential. . 

FRED eens 
University of Chicago 


Palestine—Land of Promise. By WALTER CLAY 
LOWDERMILK. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. 236. $2.50. 


Mr. Lowdermilk is assistant chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service of the United States, 
is widely traveled, and is a foremost authority 
in his field. His book, apart from its possible 
value for the comparative study of soil conserva- 
tion and hydrology, is a highly important con- 
tribution to the present discussion on the post- 
war status of Palestine because it tries to inject 
sober economic deliberations into heated politi- 
cal arguments. 3 

The book consists of fourteen brief chapters, 
the first two of which are introductory. Chap- 
ters ili-v present a historico-geographical land- 
use survey, while chapters vi-x tell the story of 
the recent Jewish reclamation of the land, in- 
cluding the beneficial influence which Jewish 
settlement exercised upon Arab economy. The 
crucial chapter is chapter xi, wherein the au- 
thor comes forth with his somewhat sensational 
proposal of a “Jordan Valley Authority” as a: 
counterpart of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in Palestine. Chapters xii and xiii, dealing with 
the territories of Negeb and Trans-Jordan, are 
to be regarded as appendixes to chapter xi. 
Chapter xiv concludes with an optimistic esti-. 
mate of Palestine’s absorptive capacity. The 
text is accompanied by a map and fifteen photo- 
graphs. 

The author believes that the deep rift of the 
Jordan Valley, which drops to 1,300 feet below 
sea-level and lies only a short distance from the 
Mediterranean Sea, “offers a combination of 
natural features and a concentration of re- 
sources which set the stage for one of the great- 
est.... reclamation projects on earth.” He. 
thinks that such a project, if realized, will go a 
long. way to restore the ancient productivity of 
the soil and allow for a rapid increase in ag- 
ricultural and industrial population. The con- 
viction is éxpressed that approximately four 
million Jewish gefugees, in addition to'the 
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nearly two million Arabs and Jews already in 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan, could then be ac- 
commodated. 
In view of this more dynamic aspect, the 
conservative definition, by the high commis- 
sioner for Palestine, of the “cultivable area” in 
the country as “land which has been actually 
under cultivation at some recent time” breaks 
down completely. However, a few additional 
remarks to Dr. Lowdermilk’s otherwise con- 
vincing argument seem necessary. First, it 
should be taken into account that the popula- 
tion increase of which the country is well capa- 
ble if sufficient financial assistance will be forth- 
coming is likely to operate much more in favor 
of the Arabs than the discussions of the past 
have anticipated. The realization of this likeli- 
hood should, more than anything else, ease the 
edge of the Palestinian problem and allow for 
such continued Jewish immigration as will still 
be a necessity. Second, it is to be expected that 
_ the “J.V.A.,” if not complemented by similar 
development schemes for Iraq and other sub- 
regions of the Near East, will accentuate the 
scramble for wealth and power in Palestine 
.rather than divert it from there. Third, eco- 
nomic development does not take place in a 
political void. Dr. Lowdermilk's project (which 
has the backing of the vice-president of the 
United States) presupposes comprehensive 
political organization along with economic 
planning and will therefore necessitate an Arab- 
Jewish as well as an inter-Arab compromise and 
the most effective guardianship of this com- 
promise from the part of the United Nations. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


Behind the Japanese Mask. By JEsse F. STEIN- 
ER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 
159. 


This book is one of several which have ap- 
peared as a part of the effort to teach Americans 
about their enemies. ProfessorSteiner has select- 
ed certain patterns of traditional conduct 
around which to organize his analysis. Some 
of the more important patterns chosen are 
fanatical pride in race, loyalty to country, 
hatred of foreigners, and glorification of war. 
The last chapter is devoted to a statement of 
the “Strength and Weakness of Japanese Char- 
acter." z 
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For the task of delineating social and chara- 
ter traits, this book is relatively short. The 
reader will undoubtedly feel that at least one 
more chapter should have been included at the 
end—a chapter which would have tied the 
concisely discussed segments back into the 
larger scheme of economic, political, and in- 
ternational trends. 


Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 
McGill University 


Economics of Military Occupation: Selected Prob- 
lems. By HENRY Simon Brock and BERT 
F. HoseLmz. Chicago: Foundation Press, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. xiit+141. $1.25. 


The topics covered in this volume are largely 
financial—military currency, exchange rates, 
banking, and taxation—but they also include 
price control and rationing, as well as produc- 
tion control under military occupation. The 
field is a fairly new oae, full of most interesting 
and baffling sociological problems arising from 
the interaction of different national administra- 
tions, to say nothing of the problems—psy- 
chological and social—which the contacts be- 
tween armies and pcpulations of different na- . 
tionalities bring abcut under the perplexing 
circumstances of a modern war. 

'The authors do not give as much as a hint 
of any of these prob:ems. They deal with eco- 
nomic issues as if their handling wéte to be 
derived from textbooks without regard to the 
complexities of entirely new situations. As a 
matter of fact, they do not deal with the eco- 
nomic issues themselves but merely catalogue 
them; and, instead of attempting some sort of 
empirical research, they are satisfied with sum- 
marized accounts of present-day German meth- 
ods of occupation—accounts on the level of 
current newspaper material. Past experience, 
such as of the last world war, is completely 
ignored. Nor does tie book offer much that 
would be useful as a zuide for occupational au- 
thorities; it does not even discuss the official 
Army and Navy regulations. Briefly, it amounts 
to a restatement of some elementary textbook 
economics, dressed up in a fashion to cgeate the 
misleading appearance of relevance to policy- 
making and administration. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Je cultura brasileira—Recenseacuento Geraldo 
Brasil. By FERNANDO DE ÁzEVEDO. Rio de 
Janeiro: Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e 
Estatistica, 1943. 


This is the first volume of a series presenting 
the results of the national census of Brazil. As 
an introduction to the actual census data, the 
Brazilian government commissioned Mr. Azeve- 
do to write a study of the Brazilian culture. The 

word "culture" here may be somewhat mis- 
leading. For the purpose of the present work 
the author does not use it in the same sense that 
itis generally understood by American and Eng- 
lish sociologists and anthropologists. He prefers 
to limit its meaning to the study of "that moral, 
intellectual and artistic state by which men 
arose above the simple considerations of social 
usefulness [utilitarianism] comprehending the 
uninterested study of sciences and arts." As far 
as the present book is concerned, I would say 
that the definition of culture as adopted by the 
author gives us a one-sided view of the Brazilian 
culture, in the sense that it deals only with the 
positive side, with what has been done and what 
has been achieved. To be complete and impar- 
tial some attention should have been given to 
its "negative" part—i. e., the Brazilian prob- 
lems. This lack gives the book 2 somewhat 
optimistic tone. 


Of course, a study of this kind presupposes 
a knowledge of the sociological and anthropo- 
logical factors that have influencec the rise of 
the Brazilian culture. Without being acquainted 
with Brazil’s physical environment, its ethnic, 
economic, social, and political factors, without a 
knowledge of the history and psychology of the 
Brazilian people, we could hardly understand 
and explain those higher cultural manifesta- 


tions. Accordingly, the author divided his work 


into three parts: (a) cultural factors; (b) the cul- 
ture; (c) transmission of culture. 

'This is not a work of sociologizal research 
and does not intend to bring about a new ap- 
proach to, or present a new angle of, the Brazil- 
lan culture. It is a work of synthesis and as such 
is very illuminating in the sense that it gives 
time perspective and nea- relief to the general 


trends which are only dimly perceivéd in more . 


specialized works. It contains much accurate 


informagion about the geography, the ethnolo- 


gy, the social, economic, and political. history 
of Brazil. A good deal of attention is given to 
the history of the Brazilian institutions and the 
liberal professions, followed by a very good and 
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informative summary of Brazilian literature, 
particularly of scientific and artistic works. 

The third part of the book is of less interest. 
It contains a detailed description of the differ- 
ent currents that have prevailed in Brazilian 
education and the many official reorganizations 
of the Brazilian educative system. 

This is a good and reliable repository of 
factual information of interest to those in the 
social sciences and to those who wish to have a 
sound knowledge of Brazil and the Brazilians. 


Fiavio M. NOBRE DE CAMPOS 
Chicago, Illinois 


Come Over into Macedonia. By Harop B. 
ALLEN. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. 313. $3.00. 


. Come Over into Macedonia is a story report- 
ing, interestingly and unpretentiously, the ten 
years of effort undertaken between 1928 and 
1938 of rural reconstruction in the Grecian part 
of Macedonia, directed by the author, H. B. 
Allen, a former member of the faculty of Rut- 
gers University, and director of education for: 
the Near.East Foundation. Ps 

This story, is, indeed, a blueprint revealing, 
in detail and step by step, the process of eco: 
nomical uplift through farm land turned to 
more productive use, through elimination of 
swamps and malaria, improvement of herds, 
building of water fountains, proper feeding of 
babies, and erection of play yards, clinics, and 
home-demonstration centers. 

Within the framework of the threefold ob- 
jectives, namely: (I) “To establish a laboratory 
in which to develop, for Greece, specific educa- 
tional technics designated to meet the needs of 
the rural population; (II) to demonstrate them 
to the responsible governmental agency of the 
country; and (III) to build these new methods 
into the educational structure of the country 
in a permanent íashion"—the author has not 
only fulfilled these objectives successfully, but 
has overcome difficulties basically of sociologi- 
cal character; and, no doubt, timely for the 
postwar reconstructional work in the Balkans. 

The author's conclusions are: (I) “That the 
better methods of farming are not usually dem- 
onstrated in well equipped faxms by the college 
educated . . . . but by jealous agricultural lead- 
ers. . who carefully, patiently, and painstak- 
ingly ^ win the confidence of their people and 
then induce them to accept simple but funda- 
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mental farm practices that, in their eager hands 
and on their own land, will result in higher pro- 
‘duction and better family income; and (II) that 
people will lift themselves out of the slough of 
poverty, ignorance, and low living standards 
. if they understand, trust, and believe and are 
given the simple necessities of improvement." 
Both of these seem more than substantiated by 
the supplied data. 

But the best things in the book are the few 
pages describing the community and the social 
life, typical not only of the Macedonians, but 
of the rest of the Balkan people. On the basis of 
the reviewer’s most intimate personal knowl- 
edge and experience, the above-mentioned de- 
scriptions are perfectly correct, truthful, and 
objective. 

` B. D. Panov 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Colonial Policies in Africa. By H. A. Wiescu- 
‘Horr. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
‘vania Press, 1944. Pp. 138. $1.50. 


This is the fifth to appear in a series of nine 
African handbooks edited by M. Wieschhoff. 
: Àn introductory chapter describes the political 
status of the African territories. The second 
chapter appraises the benefits which European 
nations derive from their dependencies in Africa 
through appropriation of natural resources, un- 
equal trade exploitation of native labor, and 
sometimes settlement of surplus population. 
The third chapter describes the factors, wheth- 
er idealistic or realistic, which determine colo- 
nial policies. The fourth chapter deals with the 
aims of colonial policies, aims which are none- 
theless sincere because there is much in the 
‘actual facts of colonial rule which is inconsist- 
ent with them: Even the most altruistic of aims 
_, have to be compromised when, side by side with 
the interests of the natives, the aspirations of 
the white colonists must receive consideration. 
A white population settled in Africa is likely to 
be far more predatory in its treatment of the 
natives than traders and capitalists who are 
restrained in some degree by public opinion in 
their home countries and by the conscience of 
‘the world. The final chapter is devoted to the 
- future of colonial dependencies. Here the author 
shows himself judicious and impartial. He ex- 
pects no rapid changes. “Not one political for- 


mula such as regional council, or Mandates 


Commission, or European controlled Pan Afri- 
canism can solve Africa's problems." A bibliog- 
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raphy which makes no pretense of being e&- 
haustive indicates the sources from which the 
author has drawn his material. 
H. F. ANGUS 
Ottawa, Canada 


The Future of Colonial Peoples. By Lorn HAIL- 
EY: Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. 62. $1.05. 


. This book contains a succinct and clear ac-* 
count of the colonial policies of the principal 
European nations which exercise political con- 
trol over people ovtside their own borders. 
These policies are described with due considera- 
tion of their historical setting and of the move- 
ments of thought which have conditioned and 
still condition them. The French policy of as- 
similation or of association, in which. the first 
aim is the cultural and social assimilation of the 
élite, is contrasted wi-h the British ideal of colo- 
nial autonomy or self-government, in which it 
is the ethos of the community which is to be 
transformed, with a view to association with 
the politically more advanced communities in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. But 
this ideal of autonomy has been of late increas- 
ingly qualified by the determination that, de- 
sirable as autonomy is, it must not be secured 
at the cost of those 2conomic and social safe- 
guards which are essential for the well-being of , 
the people. It is in tre light of their power to 
promote, or their propensity to retard, these 
ideals that projects for the internationalization 
of the control of colonial areas are jfdged by 
those who take an ealightened interest in the 
welfare of colonial peoples. 

. H. F. Ancus 
Oltawa, Canada 


The Aborigines— ‘So-called”—and Their Future. 
By G. S. GHURYE. Poona: Gokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics, 1943. Pp. 232: 
16s. 


_ Dr. Ghurye brings out in this book the fact 
that the tribal people who are grouped together 
as aborigines by the British government are 
actually backward Hindus. The tribes are 
Hinduized to a greater or less extent and the 
transformation of trikes into castes is a*charac- 
teristic feature of the Hindu social order. Most 
ethnologists lament the loss of independent 
status by the tribes when they become low- 
caste Hindus. Dr. Ghurye, on the other hand, 
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cifims that the Hinduized tribes accually gain 
a higher status by identifying themselves with 
the larger Hindu society even though they do 
occupy the lower ranks. 

There is no point in keeping the tribes sepa- 
rated from the rest of the population in ““Back- 
ward Tracts," as certain areas are identified by 
the British government. Also there is no justi- 
fication in denying the "so-called" aboriginal 
as wel as the nonaboriginal peop.e of these 

*areas adequate participation in the Indian 
government. The process of assimi ation with 
the Hindus should not be purposely held back, 
even though it does disrupt the tribal cultures. 
The author maintains that the actual. disin- 
tegration of the tribes is brought about by the 
introduction of the British rule and by certain 
types of compulsory labor which it enforces 
upon them. 

JYOTIRMOYEE SARMA 
Chicago, Illinois 


l 13 against the Odds. By Epwin E. EMBREE. 
New York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 261. 
$2.75. 


This book consists of thirteen popularly writ- 
ten vignettes, all telling of successes "against 
odds." The writer apparertly was motivated to 
present to the average reader representatives 
of the Negro people, “one in a million,” who 
have risen to high distinction in the eyes of 
Americans. Over two hundred persons, Negro 
and whitg, were polled by the writer, who found 
their selection so definite that he chose the fol- 
lowing top-ranking thirteen persons for descrip- 
tion in this book: Mary McLeod Bethune, 
“Amazon of God”; Richard Wrigat, “Native 
Son"; Charles S. Johnson, “A Scholar and a 
Gentleman"; Walter White, “Lit:le David"; 
George Washington Carver, “Sweet Potato 
Wizard"; Langston Hughes, "Shakespeare in 


Harlem"; Marian Anderson, “Deep River of . 


Song"; W. E. B. Du Bois, “Elder Statesman"; 
Mordecai W. Johnson, "Lord High Chancel- 
lor”; William Grant Still, “Music Maker"; 
A. Philip Randolph, “Saint Philip of the Pull- 
-man Porters”; Joe Louis, “Champion of the 
World”; and Paul Robeson, “Voice of Free- 
dom.” 

The writer . anticipated criticisms as to 
whether some of these names should have been 
chosen in preference ‘to others. He therefore 
mentions in the introduction an impressive 
array of other well-known .personalities who 
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stood high in his poll. The list of brown Ameri- 
cans could be extended to hundreds. But not 
yet by thousands." 

In 261 sparsely written pages the writer sets 
out to present thirteen biographies, with the 
assurance tq the reader that “I am describing 


“not Gods but interesting and very human 


people." The style is eloquent and occasionally 
full of pathos, but nonetheless exceedingly 
swift moving. At times itis a little difficult to 
grasp the strict adequacy of such statements: 
“In music, literature, and the arts, Negroes ate 
leading the nation." Surely the contributions to‘ 
these fields by other cultural and racial groups 
of this country are impressive and to be recog- 
nized. The enthusiasm of the writer for some of 
the characters in this book is often all-con- 
suming. f 

While the writer states at the outset that he 
did not hesitate “to point out weaknesses along 
with strength, to quote sharp criticism as well 
as praise," the reader will hardly recognize this 
promise. In some instances, as in the characteri- 
zation of the “Lord High Chancellor,” many 
readers may look askance at the manner in 
which the writer argues away the criticisms 
directed against the “Chancellor” over a period 
of years. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Embree, despite 
his vast store of knowledge about Negro leaders 
and intellectuals and despite the unusual van- 
tage point he occupies as president of the Rosen- 
wald Fund, should have produced such a roman: 
ticized book. This feeling of regret is all the 
more heightened upon the realization that the 
writer had extraordinarily rich materials at his 
disposal and he failed to present the many 
against the odds in a more meaningful and con- ` 
vincing manner. i 
: SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Macalester College 


Black Gods of the Metropolis. By ARTHUR HUFF 
Fauset. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
‘sylvania Press, 1944. Pp. x+126. $2.00. 


The author takes as his cases a Holiness 
Church, the Black Jews,.a Moorish cult, the 
“Daddy” Grace movement, and Father Di- 
vine’s Peace Mission. It is a good sampling. He 
and his helpers observed many meetings. and 
interviewed many followers. Much of the -book 
is vivid reporting of their observation and of 
the testimonies of the faithful. 


x 
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The analysis attempts to discover why these 
cults attract people and why they have devel- 
oped their peculiar activities and adopted their 
particular symbols and practices. Among the 
' tendencies noted is that for the cults to develop 

an all-inclusive world for their members—hous- 
ing, feeding, and clothing them, and putting 
them to work in their own enterprises. 

The answers to these questions reveal a 
-rather eclectic frame of reference. Something 
might perhaps have been added by comparing 
the cults with sects of other peoples and with 
the behavior of minority peoples generally: 
Some clues’ might also have been found in the 
studies of the cult behavior of other simple 
peoples thrown into city life; for example, Mexi- 

.can villagers recently come to cities in their 
own country. 

Even if one is unwilling to accept fully the 
‘interpretations—which the author himself con- 
siders rather tentative—one must commend the 
reporting of an important current develop- 
ment of Negro life. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago f 


What's Your Name? By Lovis Apamic. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 248. $2.50. 


Starting with the Americanization of the 
pronunciation and spelling of his own name by 
his American companions, the author goes into 
the whole business"of prejudice against names 
of foreign origin and the attitudes of their bear- 
ers to changes in them. The latter part of the 
-book presents the long and interesting auto- 

. biography of one Mr. Nichols, an American of 
Polish extraction whose name became the sym- 
bol of his whole struggle to be accepted as suffi- 
ciently American to teach that sacred subject, 
English literature. 

The book is, I believe, the only one devoted 
to the social psychology of names in this coun- 
try. It is an important contribution to the study 
of those further and more subtle aspects of as- 
similation which arise long after the individual 
is, in his ways and in his sentiments, a complete 
American. Although written in the popular 
vein, which is Mr. Adamic’s genre, the essential 
problems which a student of personality would 
-want analyzed appear clearly in the data and 
the discussion. 

Everett C. Bonis 
University of Chicago 
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The Puritan Famil: Essays on Religion a&d 
Domestic .Relations in Seventeenth-Century 
New England. By EpwuND S. MORGAN. 
Boston: Boston Public Library, 1944. Tp: 
118. Cloth, $1.50: paper, $1.00. 


This monograph, the result of study of origi- 
nal sources, gives a vivid and authentic picture 
of the Puritan family in the first century of its 
existence in New Ergland. The Puritan family 
was semipatriarchal in organization, with the, 
husband the head and the wife submissive to 
his instructions and. commands. The precepts 
of religion as interpreted by the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers defined and shaped family relations. The 
husband stood in the place of God before the 
wife, to be looked vpon with reverence. Love 
was regarded as a solemn duty. Pastor Wads- 
worth, in a publication of sermons on The Well- 
Ordered Family, wrote “The plain Command of 
the Great God requized husbands and wives to 
love and manifest ve-y great affection, love and 
kindness to one another." 

Marriage was riot based as today upon ro- 
mantic love and companionship but upon con- 
siderations of property, piety, and equal social 
status, "Proper mariage," says the author, 
"resulted not from [falling in love but from a 
decision to enter the married state, followed by 
the choice of a suitable person." Conjugal love 
as a duty was expected to follow marriage. That 
is generally evidenced by warning of ministers 
to their parishioners to be moderate in their 
affections, since the highest manifestations of 
love were due to Goc. 

For first marriages parental consent was re- 
quired. Parents took an active role in guiding 
and limiting the choice of partners, and particu- 
larly in the arrangements of the marriage set- 
tleménts, which requ:red much bargaining.: 

The Puritan took ais parental duties serious- 
ly in providing his caildren with food, shelter, 
and protection, in their education, in disciplin- 
ing them in their relgious training, in helping 
them select a "calling" or occupation, and in 
assisting them in marriage and setting up a 
household. Children were expected to reverence 
their parents—that is, to act toward them with 
the proper mixture of fear and love. Morgan 
points out that apprenticeship involved place- . 
ment in another family for seven years and was 
practiced not only fcr the learning ofa trade 
but in appreciation of its value in allowing a 
stranger to take over the discipline of children. 

The Puritans, according to Morgan, “took 
every precaution to establish good family gov- 


efiment,” and through both church and state 
attempted to supervise domestic relations with 
the visits of tithing-men and ecclesiastical 
censuses. ! 

In & chapter on "Puritan Tribalism," Mor- 
gan maintains the thesis that the Puritans came 
to the New World to perpetuate religion among 
their own posterity and were not interested in 
converting either the Indians or the non-Puri- 
tans (including the servants in tkeir house- 
^holds). From Morgan's evidence there seems 
no doubt about the facts. He assumes, however, 
that their interpretation is theological. It would 

‘be interesting. to test the hypothesis that the 
Puritans constituting the upper class in New 
England society sought through ther churches 
to maintain their class culture and control. - 


Ernest W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


For the Good of All: War, Taxes and Politics in 
the Light of Ethical Principles. By GILBERT 
M. Tucker. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1944. Pp. 126. $1.50. 


A title so lofty and. sweet should cause the 
wary reader to expect a preachmert of some 
kind rather than a treatise or an essay—and 
his guess would be right. Mr. Tucker’s book is 
propaganda for the single-tax theory of Henry 
George. In tone, it is of the gentle-persuasion 
rather than any high-pressure type, cr even the 
evangelistac eloquence of the Master. But, as 
to the validity of the prophetic message, there 
is, as usual, no room for doubt: “The way to 
right these wrongs is simple and clear if only 
we will see it" (p. 103). To the student of ways 
of thinking, with a little understanding of eco- 
nomics, the doctrine of the single tzx on land 
has a peculiar interest. It is a shining if not a 
unique example of a social panacez, an easy 
solution for hard problems, reached by reason- 
ing from premises which look plausible and are 
commonly accepted as axioms. It is the least 
excusable of the social-economic heresies, unless 
it be its close relative, the labor theory of value, 
and both may be blamed upon the early modern 
political economists. It is an “‘inzellectual’’ 
fallacy, and not likely to do much damage; it 
is not nearly so dangerous as, for example, 
crackppt theories of money. This is in part be- 
cause the money problem is really more diffi- 
cult and subtle, but more because too many 
voters have firsthand experience with land- 
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owning, or have observed such experience at 
too close range, to act, even collectively, on the 
theory that owning land is an automatic meth- 
od for making money at the expense of society. 
As to the economic theories involved in the 
question, thé premises are all false. Land is not 
a monopoly, it is not and never was a costless 
gift of God or Nature to man, and its value is 
not socially created in a sense significantly dif- 
ferent from what is true of any other wealth. 
(If this were so, a particular nation would, of 
course, have no more ethical right to it than a 
particular individual) Nor is land value pecu- 
liar in being speculative, nor in the fact that, 
on the whole, speculation is a losing game. 
Finally, the falsity of the main conclusion is as 
evident as that of the premises. Prospective in- 
crease in value is no motive for holding any 
wealth idle, and taxation on the basis of poten- 
tial yield will not tend to force any idle resource 
into use. The only argument which would have 
any validity in this connection is the general 
socialistic one that government officials are 
likely to direct economic activity better than 
private individuals, without distinction be- 
tween forms of productive capacity, including 
labor. . ; 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


` The War and Mental Health in England. By 


James M. Macxintosu, M.D. New York: 
: Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Pp. ox. $0.85. 


This book of ox pages presents a survey of 
the author's observations of the variety of war- 
time problems which supposedly affected the 
mental health of the English people. The major 
emphasis is upon the civilian, and there is only 
a brief discussion of the soldier. The author does 
not present any statistical reports, and he some- 
times naively offers as proof of some of his state- 
ments the observations of his friends. : 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
discusses the impact of the war upon the ad- 
justment of the civilian population and the sec- 
ond discusses the problems of reorientation with 
special emphasis upon the measures which are 
being taken toward the coming peace. Despite 
the author's emphasis on the tremendous in- 
fluence of the various crises which occurred be- 
tween 1939 and 1943, he is very optimistic 
about the kird of adjustment that the people 
made. He concludes that a critical situation 
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may produce less mental disorientation at the 
time than after the crisis has passed. He em- 
phasizes the fact that persons may be able to 
adjust to a crisis but do not adjust as well to 
changes in routine. Those who withstood the 
bombing raids upon England in the early part 
of the war with determination’ and fortitude 
showed a great deal of strain as the result of 
the continual disorientation of their ordinary 
living conditions. Many developed neurotic 
disorders because they had to live in the dark 
month after month. They were able to adjust 
themselves to the strain of seeking shelter al- 
most continually from bombing raids but they 
were unable to adjust themselves to the discon- 
tinuance of certain leisure-time activities and 
to a monotonous food situation. 


The inability of persons to adjust well to a 
change in their routine, in spite of their ability 

' to withstand terrifying war conditions, was 
also illustrated in the cases of many children. 
The majority of children who remained in the 
frequently bombed areas showed fewer signs 
of mental trauma than those who were evacu- 
ated. Difficulties arose with the evacuated 
children not because they suffered because of 
poor living conditions but rather because their 
„ordinary habits were interfered with and they 
had to readjust themselves to persons and 
standards to which they were totally unaccus- 
tomed. Further difficulties arose with the evacu- 
ated children when it became necessary for 
them to return to their own homes. This neces- 
sitated a still further readjustment because the 
conditions to which they had been accustomed 
in their own environment were now in many 
cases completely changed. In a similar sense the 
author believes that the majority of the neu- 
‘roses will develop after the war ends, when re- 
adjustment to a peacetime situation will create 
more neurotic conditions than occurred during 
the actual war. One of the important reasons 
' for the development of neurotic conditions 
- after the end of the war is the “let down." Dur- 
ing a war the populace is geared to intensive 


. ' effort and the goals are serious and immediate. 


After a war the emotionally toned goals: no 
longer exist, political controversies arise, eco- 
.nomic reorientations must be made, and the, 
humdrum of life must be adjusted to. 


Dr. Mackintosh writes well and gracefully, 

but he is inclined to be more philosophical than 

' factual He continually emphasizes the social 
factors both in the prevention and treatment of 
mental abnormalities. He emphasizes the fact 
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that if the national mental health is to be if- 
proved, many economic, social, and educational 
advances must be made. 

i MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicaga 


Emergent Mind and Education: A Study of 
George H. Meac’s Bio-social Behaviorism 
from an Educational Point of View. By Ar- 
FEED STAFFORD CLAYTON. New York? 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1043. Pp. xiiid-x79. $2.35. 


'The merit of this book rests in the author's 
choice o£ a significant problem. He criticizes the 
existing theories and methods in education by 
offering Mead’s conzepts in social psychology 
as an alternative basis for a sound theory of 
education. The behavioristic theories of learn- 
ing are taken to task for their failure to ex- 
plain. how the organism develops self-conscious- 
ness, reflective thinking, abstract reasoning, 
and purposive behavior. Since in the process of 
the development of the self the individual in- 
corporates into his conduct the meanings and 
roles that exist in the community, the purpose 
of ecucation is the Cevelopment of personhood, 
that is, a clear conception on the part of the 
individual of his relation to society. This type 
of education would link democracy, freedom, 
and responsibility into a dynamic entity work- 
ing toward a moral order, grounded in research 
Science as an integral part of human intelligence. 

The Neo-Scholastic conception of education, 
as representing a development of rational pow- 
ers which are in the common nature of man and 
can be developed b» the operation of pure rea- 
son, irrespective of the influence of time and 


. place, is an uncritical hang-over from the older 


rationalistic psychclogy. According to Mead, 
the object of education is that-of promoting 
adequate self-consciousness. The problem, 
then, is to overcome the barriers of language, 
convention, and sccial status so that people 
may be brought together in common under- 
takings and thus bs able ‘to share common ex- 
periences. This would result in the acquiring 
of shared meanings which would control the 
intent and directior. of conduct. 

' The implication of this point of view for ed- 
ucation runs counter to that of tho¥e who as- 
sume: that the. pragmatic approach justifies 
throwing aside all established principles and 
even all subject matter for the sake of im- 
provising according to the individual needs of 


the child. But there are relative universals 
growing out of common experiences, which are 
perhaps more important than variations be- 
tween individuals; and these should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 
. The shortcomings of this book are twofold. 
First, the treatment of Mead’s system of 
thought as. it applies to education is only in- 
cidental. The bulk of this treatise is an exposi- 
tion of Mead's social psychology. Second, the 
&uthor has kept so close to a textual presenta- 
tion of Mead that there is hardly a page in the 
entire book free from several lengthy quotations 
from his writings. Although a doctoral dis- 
sertation, it need not have been in the main a 
reproduction of Mead's own words. The writer 
could have made a contribution by translating 
Mead's concepts and abstruse style into in- 
telligible language. The author has a sound ap- 
preciation of Mead's system of thought, and it 
is the reviewer's hope that he will pursue this 
highly important problem of a socially meaning- 
ful theory of education stemming out of Mead's 
social psychology. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Macalester College 


Statistical Adjustment of Data. By W. Ep- 
warps DEMING. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1943. Pp. x4-261. $3.50. 


This is a mathematical reference or text- 
book dealing with the method of least squares 
applied to the minimizing of random errors 
from several sources in statistical data. An in- 


teresting feature is that curve-fitting, as usually < 


understood, and the “‘adjustment” of sampling 
errors and of errors in geometric measurements 
are treated together as different aspects of a 
single problem. For the first time, a solution is 
given for the case where both x and y coordi- 
nates are subject to error. From his experience 
as mathematical adviser for the sampling pro- 
cedures initiated in 1940 by the Population Di- 
vision of the U.S. Census Bureau, the author 
describes recent techniques for adjusting sam- 
ple cell frequencies to complete marginal totals. 

The-book is scholarly, up to date, and stimu- 
lating. The mathematics is not very advanced; 
but, combified with an elliptical style, it makes 
substantial demands of the reader. 

Social statisticians will want to know of such 
developments in mathematical statistics as those 


outlined by Deming, because they include some 
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useful ideas and techniques. It is worth remem- 
bering, however, that it cannot be shown that 
mathematical functions fitted by the com- 
plicated and laborious method of least squares 
actually describe the underlying relationships of 
sociological data any better than freehand 
curves. The emphasis on the former is due 
rather to a preference for their neatness and 
apparent precision and tó the prestige of mathe- 
matics. One may also object that so much more 
effort is being expended in the mathematical 
reduction of random errors than in the correc- 
tion of biased errors of enumeration, measure- 
ment, and observation [his is not a well- 
balanced situation But machematicians should 
not be blamed for what others do not do. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 


University of Wisconsin 


What tae American Family Faces. Edited by 
LxzLAND Foster Woop and Joan W. Mur- 
LEN. Preface by E. R. Groves. Chicago: 
Eugene Hugh Publishers, Inc., 1943. Pp. 
xxxit 254. $3.50. 


The American family faces insecurity 
(Burgess, p. 6); the problems of a high standard 
of living (Burgess, p. 7); greater dependence 
on nonfamilial sources of information (Burgess, 
p. 7); an increased emphasis on companionship 
(Burgess, p. 7); an important period of growth 
(Wood, p. 12); the task of building kinship and 
fellowship within itself (Wood, p. 13); the task 
of helping young people develop faith and re- 
sources for life (Wood, p. 14); the problem of 
adults not big enough for marriage (Wood, p. 
14); changing functions (Wood, p. 14); the 
competition of outside pressure groups in the 
formation of young people’s character (Wie- 


man, pp. 16-18); mass rather than individual- : 


ized associations and contacts of children 
(Wieman, pp. 18-20); the dangers of uprooting 


owing to too great mobility (Wieman, pp. 20~. 


22); the breakdown of old sex mores without 
replacement by new controls (Wieman, pp. 
22-24); housirg inadequacies (Wieman, pp. 24- 
25); distraction of parents from their family 
responsibilities (Wieman, p. 25); difficulties in 
inculcating religious attitudes in a secularized 
culture (Wieman, pp. 25-28). 

But, in addition to all these problems, the 
American family faces a resolute Protestant 
clergy determined,to help it meet its responsi- 
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bilities, as evidenced by this volume. It is a 
stenographic report of a symposium held at the 
University of Chicago in August, 1942, spon- 
sored by the Federal Council of Churches and 
by a number of church federations and divinity 
schools. There are four parts—'"Ehe American 
Family in the Present Crisis," “The Growth of 
"Education for Family Life," “Counseling on 
Marriage and Family Relationships,’ and 
“The Church and the Future of the Family"— 
including ten chapters. Of ‘the thirteen con- 
tributors, only one is a minister (Dr. Roy A. 
Burkhart), although four are associated with 
religious organizations. Three contributors are 
sociologists (E. W. Burgess, E. R. Groves, and 
E. R. Mowrer) and two are psychiatrists (J. 
Masserman and H. S. Hulbert). One (C.P. Paige) 
is à social worker. The other two (Mrs. E. M. 
Duvall and Mrs. R. W. Wieman) are counselors 
and community workers. 

One of the most interesting things about this 
conference was its outspokenness. In general, as 
one would naturally expect, the consensus was 
that we should preserve family mores. It is 
interesting to note, though, that on certain 
specific issues—birth control, for example—the 
' . representative of the clerical point of view (Dr. 
Burkhart) was more liberal than the psy- 
chiatrist (Hulbert) (p. 144). The leaders among 
` the Protestant clergy. have indeed been travel- 
ing fast. They are up on current sociological 
and psychological research in family and per- 
sonal relations. They are in a strategic position 
to apply the research findings on normal fam- 
ilies. They constitute an important channel 
between the research laboratory and the outside 
world. f 

Particularly interesting is the contribution 
which these enlightened church workers can 
and do make to family functioning, not only in 
premarital counseling, but also in postmarital 
contacts. Especially in postmarital contacts, 
perhaps we shculd say. It will be recalled that 
in the Westinghouse Electric efficiency studies 
at the Hawthorne plant, the group of workers 
selected for experimental study showed superior 
efficiency in almost any kind of working condi- 
tions to which they were subjected. At first the 
industrial engineers were puzzled. Then it 
dawned on them that the mere fact of being 
a selected group gave the workers incentive 
and a boost in morale which in turn was re- 
flected in greater output.’ By analogy might it 
not be that if a young couple knows it is, so to 
speak, under the watchful eyes of its pastor (of 
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the type represented by this conference),eit 
will make a more Cetermined effort at adjust- 
ment and thus have better chances of success 
than young couples with no such outside scru- 
tiny? The whole movement epitomized in this 
volume is hopeful, encouraging, even exciting. 

And yet when one turns from the earnest and 
sincere efforts of men and organizations like 
those represented here, one wonders how much 
success they can really expect. Is it true that the 
preservation of the family is a cultural goal of 
our culture? Do we, as a culture, really want the 
family enough to make sacrifices to preserve it? 
Or do we merely make pious statements about 
the sanctity of the Zamily and go on paying in- 
adequate wages, blocking housing projects, 
winking at and even conniving with commer- 
cialized amusements, and the like? Do we think 
through what a really effective program of 
family conservation would mean? Is our at-: 
titude toward the iamily merely one more il- 
lustration of what Read Bain has so aptly 
called our *'schizoic. culture"? It has been said 
that we could get rid of practically all crime if 
we were willing to pay the price in changed 
economic institutions, increased regimentation, 
transformed values. etc. Similarly, it might be 
said that we could preserve.and strengthen 
the family to almos- any extent we wished if we 
were willing to pay the price. Are we? Before me 
on my desk are the rather mild recommenda- 
tions of two experts on the family, prescribing 
what we must do -o aid the family. Professor 
Burgess is reportec as telling us that "society 
should make the necessary economit provision 
so that responsible families should be able to 
have as many chiléren as they desire" (Family 
life Education, January, 1944, review of The 
American Family). And L. K. Frank tells us 
that “society must take more responsibility for 


. Seeing.that the family is properly housed.and 


fed," etc. (American Eugenics Sociely News 
Leiter, X, No. 4 [January, 1944]). Are we will- 
ing to carry through these mild proposals? 
Suppose the needs of wage-earning families 
conflicted with profits? If it could be established 
that commercialized amusements were detri- 
mental to family irterests, would we be willing 
to go all the way to curb them? Exactly how far 
are we willing to go in changing our culture or 
in making sacrifices in order to mak&the family 
function at top efficiency? When we really 
wanted two hundred billion dollars’ worth of 
war material, we performed miracles of pro- 
duction and got it. A nation that could do that 
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cofid do anything it set itself wholeheartedly 
to do. The question is: “What do we want to 
do?" We want to help the family function 
efficiently, yes. Do we want this enough to 
sacrifice other values in our culture? That, it 
'seems to me, is a crucial question. 


: JESSIE BERNARD 
Lindenwood College 


Family Situations: An Introduction to the Study 
of Child Behavior. By James H. S. BOSSARD 
and ErEANOR S. Borr. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 
xi4-265. $3.00. 


The authors delineate the distinctive field 
and special role of sociology as the study of 
social situations in their relationship to human 
behavior. They indicate that social situations 
are composed of three related parts: (1) stimuli 
external to the person or persons involved, such 
as other persons, material objects, and other 
environmental factors; (2) the interrelatedness 
of these stimuli in the sense that they are oper- 
ating with, upon, and in relation to each other; 
and (3) their organization in a special relation- 
ship to some focal point or person. 


Family situations are considered from the 
point of view of their structure, process, and 
content. An analysis in terms of structure in- 
volves a cross-sectional view or still-Efe picture 
of the orgdhization of a family and the charac- 
teristics and continuing relationship cf the con- 
stituent elements in the family situation. An 
analysis in terms of process is concerned with 
the ongoing interactions of family life, includ- 
ing the generic processes in interpersonal re- 
lations. In terms of content, attention is cen- 
tered on culture, particularly the family’s ob- 
vious role in the transmission, selection, in- 
terpretation, and evaluation of the culture of 
the child. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
summarizing the various family situations as 
presented in the literature for the years 1926- 
40. “Some seven hundred case records and 
analyses were gathered as well as sixty sum- 
maries of €lected types oi case histories." The 
authors briefly describe fifty-two specific family 
situations. 

H. J. Locke 


Indiana University 
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Man's Food: Its Rhyme or Reason. By MARK 
GnauBARD. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1943. Pp. x-- 213. $2.50., i 
Popular and semipopular books on food 

habits are appearing nearly as rapidly as dis- 
coveries of new vitamins. The present volume 
differs from the previous works in that it con- 
tains a praiseworthy emphasis upon the tre- 
mendous variability of man’s foodways and 
their thorough integration in mind and society. 
Mr. Graubard has expanded a series of informa- 
tive articles which originally appeared in the 
labor press, inclosing them between rather un- 
evenly written general remarks. The original 
material is fascinating and compact and will no 
doubt be a revelation to laymen. 
Although Graubard is aware of the cultural 
absorption of foodways, his choice of illustrative 
material leaves much to be desired. He in- 
cludes most of the more spectacular ethnological | 
data but does not analyze this, and he neglects 
the rich field of sociopsychological investigation 
of food habits. The problem of food prefer- 
ences and its relation to prestige and group be- 
havior and children's food habits are ignored 
save for casual references. Foodways of the 
contemporary United States are equally 
slighted. The emphasis is upon curious customs . 
of primitive peoples, and the reader will no 
doubt comment, “How odd!" and proceed with 
his own food prejudices. Graubard does not 
make clear the mechanisms responsible for such 
prejudices in both primitive and civilized peo- 
ples. Thus the baleful influence of uncritical 
ethnological writings. 

A further disturbing note is the author's in- 
sistence upon "'caprice" and "superstition" in 
relation to primitive foodways. Graubard 
knows better, as he definitely implies on page 
99, but apparently, in his effort to flatter the 
reader and convey a popular style, he leaves 
the impression that primitive food habits are 
"fantastic" and subject to the "evil influences" 
of superstition. The real problem of how and 
why food becomes involved with symbol and 
value in all cultures is avoided. 

The general popular approach is also re- 
sponsible for a pervading fuzziness which 


tends to dampen most of Graubard’s really 


good points. Thus he repeatedly applauds the 
noble savage via Frazer’s romantic identifica- 
tion of magic as the “‘science of primitive man,” 
although he confuses this with frequent refer- 
ences to “fantastic superstition” and the like. 
On page 19 he cleasly states that food habits are 
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“the same" as simple conditioning, while on 


page 24, he denies this. One suspects that the 


author has read and: paraphrased reliable 


sources but failed to integrate such material in- 
to his own thinking. Or possibly this is merely 


the old problem of the popularizer: he must ` 


present multi-valued concepts, in terms of 
phraseology attuned to simple, everyday logic. 
In order to show that foodways are part, of 
culture, he must use simple analogies—for 


.example, foodways are really like irrelevant, 


false superstition. But then he is forced to 
state that superstition is neither silly nor capri- 
cious and is quite resistant to change. He might 
have solved this problem by extending the 
analysis to show why such resistance occurs. . 
Graubard's central idea is that we must sup- 
plant "irrational" foodways with scientifical- 
ly directed preferences. He is not clear as to 
how this could be done, since he tends to ignore 
the intermediate position of social science in 
relation to nutritional research and social 
therapeutics. Social science must accept nutri- 
tional knowledge and then find ways and means 
to manipulate the psychological and social 
factors involved in food habits. Graubard seems 
to believe (although we cannot be certain of our 
accusation because of the haziness in the popu- 
lar approach) that, by substituting science for 
irrationality in foodways, we will eliminate 
prejudice, fancy, and prestige. He may fail to 
appreciate that these very factors must be 
utilized by the social scientist in changing food 
habits; we may be able to substitute prefer- 
ence based upon nutritional science, but we 
may have to effect this change by appealing to 
irrational belief. In other words, Graubard 
does not distinguish between the general socio- 
psychological forces and the specific food habits 
which are the consequences of these forces. 
- The author quite admirably uses directed 
change in foodways as an example.of how social 
change may be accomplished in an orderly, 


intelligent democracy and properly observes 


that antidemocratic tendencies are reflected in 
foodways (Negro segregation). He knows that 
if we can successfully alter foodways, we will 
have an experimental example of how other 
aspects of our maladjusted society-economy 
can be modified, although, as already noted, 


- his comprehension of kow seems to be insuf- 


_ ficient. 


Regarding Graubard’s concept of an .“In- 
ternational Food Trust” to stabilize the sup- 


ply and distribution of essential foodstuffs, we: 
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have only praise, and we hope that he Will 
shortly expand his ideas in this sector in full- 
length book fotm. 

Jonn W. BENNETT 
University of Chicago 


Tenants of the Almizhty. By ARTHUR F. RAPER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 403. 
$3.50. ° 

Palmetto Country. Ey STETSON KENNEDY. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. 340. $3.00. 


Greene County, Georgia, the subject of 
Tenants of the Alnizhty, and the area known as 
the Palmetto Counzry, which is largely Florida 
but also includes parts of southern Georgia and 
Alabama, are not very far apart on the map, but 
they are strikingly far apart in. regional traits. 
Greene County, wkich has been the subject of 
two previous studies by the University of North 
Carolina, was selec:ed for study originally be- 
cause it was an area which was being depopu- 
lated. It is characteristically Deep South. On 
large plantations aad small tenant farms col- 
ored people and waites have lived together a 
long time. They heve lived through civil war, 
depressions, cottor: booms, and boll-weevil 
troubles; and they are now jointly profiting by 
government rehabiitation programs. Since it 
is an economic study, Tenants of the Almighty 
does not attempt to survey race relations, nor 
does it deal more than briefly with customs and 
folkways. However the excellent photographs 
combine with the text to give a good picture of 
life in a southern rural area. . 

The Palmetto Country, however, though 
farther South geographically, is not really "the 
South.” Here was none of the well-knit planta- 
tion life. In fact, although this region was one of. 
the earliest reached by explorers, it still remains 
something of a frortier. French and Spaniard, 
Seminole Indian, “crackers” of Scotch, Irish, 
and English descen-, Negroes from Africa and 
from Cuba and Jamaica, “Conchs,” Anglo- 
Saxons from the Bahamas, Greek sponge- 
divers, and Cuban cigar-makers, as well as 
tourists from all over the United States, have 
all occupied this land without merging and 
without creating a true regional cultqre. This is 
a picturesque land, full of stories and lore from 
many sources; and Mr. Kennedy has emphasized 
this aspect of the region. Perhaps just because 
it is so heterogeneous, it is the more American. 
At any rate, though the Palmetto Country does 
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nof appear to have.a “culture,” it does have a 
“flavor.” 
.MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


$ 


Chicago, Illinois 


A Study in Public Relations. By Hanorp P. 
Levy. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. Pp. 165. 

* Like other governmental relief agencies, the 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


has had to deal with some difficult public-re- . 


lations problems. The American public has 
tended to be suspicious both of relief clients and 
of professional social workers; and this suspicion 
has been reflected to the legislatures, which have 
the power of life and death over relief agencies. 
In Pennsylvania the department was fortu- 
nate in having the basis ior a public-relations 
program written into the law, which directed 
it to publicize certain types of information at 
regular intervals. On this groundwork the de- 
partment has gone ahead to divide its publics 
into clients, press, legislature, pressure groups, 
its own staff, and "the man on the street" and 
to give each separate attention. It has used 
news releases, pamphlets, the radio, the plat- 
form, personal contacts, and staff conferences; 
but perhaps its most interesting work is in the 
field of correspondence. Some twenty thousand 
letters reach the department annually. Most of 
them receive separately typed answers. Care- 
fully worded form paragraphs have been de- 
veloped to meet every possible type of com- 
plaint or inquiry. Eminent correspondents, of 
course, receive individual attention. The de- 
. partment realizes that people tend tc judge an 
agency in terms of their personal experience 
with it or of the experience of someone they 
know. These individual letters and.the per- 
sonal contacts of the staff with the clients and 
the community probably make or break the 
department's public relations in the long run. 
The ‘public-relations function receives here 
the full and ungrudging recognition for which 
most public-relations specialists elsewhere are 
still struggling. ‘There is a chief of public rela- 
tions, who has’ two technical assistants. He is 
in the full confidence of the. department's poli- 
cy-tnakersand is relied upon to judge all poli- 
cies in terms of the public reaction. The book 
has an Introduction by Mary Swain Routzahn. 


Lema SUSSMANN 
U niversity of Chicago 


` 
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The WPA ànd- Fedèral Relief Policy. By Don- 


ALD S. Howard. New York: Russell Sage . : 


. Foundation, 1943. Pp: 879. $4.00. 
This heavy volume is the third in a series ` 


dealing with the depression relief programs of 
the country which the Charity Organization 


Department of the Russell Sage Foundation has ' 
published. Mr. Howard has concerned himself 
primarily with the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, but he shows its relations to other relief 
programs and outlines his conception of the 
place of a work-relief program in a national sys- 
tem of public aid. The book consists of thirty- 
four chapters grouped under five major head- 
ings as follows: “The Setting," “The WPA and 
Its Program," “Eligibility,” “Numbers Em: 
ployed,” and “The Broader Issues.” 

While Mr. Howard has dealt at length with 
the W.P.A. program and its organization, he 
has attempted to show the varying currents of 
opinion at different times which have affected 
the appropriations by Congress and the ad- 
ministration of work relief, It is clear that the 
plans of the administration itself remained ex- 
perimental throughout the life of the W.P.A. 
and that, after due respect is paid to the ex- 
perimental attitude, there was considerable 
vacillation. “Politics” in the sense of special 
favors to relief workers seems to have been . 
negligible, but the program was so large in : 
terms of money and people that it was inevita- 
bly involved in major political considerations 
and conflicting viewpoints. In response to these 
conflicts both statutory and administrative 
definitions of eligibility changed frequently, the 
result of which was widespread insecurity on 
the part of the workers and much confusion re- 
garding their status. " 

That the country in general preferred work 


relief to relief without work is amply supported 


by the facts assembled by the author. But a 
general and basic skepticism of the W.P.A. is 
equally apparent. This is nowhere better illus-’ 
trated than by the policy of rotating W.P.A. 
workers. This began to occur sporadically in 
1937 at the discretion of local administrators in 
an effort to give all unemployed, able-bodied 
workers Some chance at employment. Neither 
funds nor projects were available to employ all 
who needed: employment. By 1939 the .con- 
viction that many W.P.A. workers probably 
could get private employment had grown suf- 
ficiently for Congress to write into the relief 
bill a provision that required all persons who 


, had been employetl by W.P.A. continuously for 
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eighteen months should be laid off for at least 
a month after which they could reapply for 
employment and take their turn in line. Mr. 
Howard shows from documentary sources that 
the real queston at issue here was adequate 
appropriations for a work program that would 
satisfy the needs of all employable unemployed. 
Congress was playing election politics as usual. 

Mr. Howard has written a systematic book 
on the W.P.A. He has omitted no important 
problems. One may differ with him as to em- 
phasis, however, and the book is padded with a 
good deal of repetition. Much more room for 
disagreement will arise from his proposal for a 
future work-relief program on the W.P.A. 
model. Apparently, he would give little atten- 
tion to unemployment insurance or cash relief. 
The unemployed would be given employment 
by the government at prevailing rates, though 
he would introduce the principle of family al- 
lowances and allow large families more than the 
wage rate wouid yield in order to maintain an 
acceptable standard of living. He would re- 
quire no financial participation by state or local 
governments. If it became necessary to take 
over a type of private enterprise in order to 
have enough jobs for all the unemployed, he 
would favor that. The effect of the latter pro- 
posal would be greatly to accelerate the pres- 
ent slow movement toward socialization of 
private enterprise. Elimination of local or state 
financial participation would not eliminate, 
either "politics" or political questions, and it 
might easily bring the work program into fre- 
quent conflict with the police power of the 
states. It is highly doubtful to this reviewer 
that a work-relief program can ever perform all 
the services of all types of public aid except in 
a country characterized by state socialism on 


a much wider scale than exists in this country- 


now, ` 
R. CLYDE WHITE 


University of Chicago 


A Brief History of American Jest Books. By 
Harry B. Weiss. New York: New York 
Public Library, 1943. Pp. ro. 


This is one of the excellent little pamphlets 
from the New York Public Library. Like a 
similar paper on dime novels, published twenty 
years ago in the Library’s Bulletin, this puts 
on record and analyzes a fugitive form of 

*. 
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literature that is a near image of the mind of 
the common man in decade after decade. 

The jest books under.discussion are paper 
covered, small, and cheap. The author dis- 
covered that jokes in a jest book do not have 
to be funny and certainly do not have to be 
new. Today's Tickles, New Jokes, Wise Cracks, 
and those addressed to “radio humorists" are 
not basically different from The Merry Fellows’ 
Companion published in Philadelphia in 1789. 
Year aíter year, publishers can make money 
selling the same old commodity over and over 
again. | 

American jokes, like more sophisticated 
literature, discarded their English habit late. 
The first distinctively American title in Weiss's 
account is of 1859: A Plate of Chowder, or an 
Endless Repasit of Fun. Soon the inevitable 
Irish jokes began; and, even if the motif was 
old, the names aad phrases fitted the local 
scene. It all sounds rather simple-minded. One 
suspects the explanation is not merely "new 
generations of publishers and readers" (p. rọ) 
but something deeper and more interesting— 
that is, the endless succession of new publics, 
which are an aspect of class mobility. One 
hundred years ago, immigrants of one national- 
ity after another supplied new publics; at the 
end of the nineteenth century, women made a 
new market for popular literature, and nowa- 
days it is rustics new to city life, both white 
and Negro. Within the class structure, all these 
are shifting seats like the guests at the Mad 
Tea Party. Movirg into an unfargiliar social 
climate gives to climbers among the proletariat 
and acclimatizing country louts the taste for 
these mass inanities, Why? 

The objective of American humor, according 
to Constance Rourke, is that of "creating fresh 
bonds, a new unity, the semblance of a society 
and the rounded completion of an American 
type” (American Humor, p. 297). This gives 
point to Mr. Weiss's conclusion: “The old jokes 
will go on forever.” But it raises a new question: 
They will live forever if the situation making 
them popular continues to recur. If the popu- 
lace ever becomes sedentary and frozen in its 
class tracks, will old jokes still, be a profitable 
publishing formule? No nationqwith printing 
presses has ever known that stabjlity; and it 
seems as though, in the nature of things, none 
will. T 

HELEN MacGrLL Hucues 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The F oreign-born Population of Connecticut, 
1940. By NATHAN L. WHETTEN and HENRY 
W. Recken, Jr. (Bull. 246.) Storrs: Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, 1943. Pp. 75. 


'The purpose of this bulletin is to give an ac- 
curate statistical picture of the distribution of 
the foreign-born population of Connecticut as 
of 1940 by the minor civil division, the town 
(township). Information on the foreign-born 
pepulation is published in the census only by 
counties. From special tabulations of the Unit- 
ed States census of 1940 the total population, 
the rural-nonfarm, and the rural-farm popula- 
tion by towns by country of birth was obtained. 
This permitted detailed portrayal of the state- 
wide distribution of this foreign-born popula- 
tion by the major foreign nationalities included. 

'The foreign-born population constitutes an 
important element in the population of Con- 
necticut—19.1 per cent; and the diversity of 
nationalities represented, thirty in substantial 
numbers, exerts much influence in its cultural ' 
life. 

The statistical data, included primarily in 
three appendix tables, are also presented in 
fourteen figures and twenty-seven maps. The 
analysis is in two parts: first, a general presenta- 
tion of the distribution of the total foreign- 
born population; and, second, specific presenta- 
tion of the distribution of the ten major for- 
eign-born groups which include 8o per cent of 
the total number of foreign-born. The figures 
and maps are well executed and emphasize, in 
general, thé wide dispersion of the foreign-born 
throughout the whole state and in each class of 
population. ; 

This statistical presentation forms the basis 
for delineating the immigrant communities of' 
the state so that an intensive study of immi- 
grant community life may be made. The re- 
search workers at the University of Connecticut 
are already utilizing these data for such purpose 
and have’ presented a helpful study entitled 
Ethnic Group Relations in a Rural Area of Con- 
necticut. i 

4 W. A. ANDERSON: 

Cornell Universith 
Religion ang the World Order: A Serizs of Ad- 
dresses and Discussions. Edited bv F. Er- 

NEST JOHNSON. Published by the Institute 

for Religious Studies, distributed by Harper 

& Bros., 1944. Pp. 223. $2.50. 
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“We who stand in the Judaic-Christian 
tradition are custodians of a high humanistic 
faith” appears to be the motto of this group of 
churchmen and laymen, whose deliberations are 
crowned by the wish that such faith should not 
perish from this earth. Although the problem 
is seen as social rather than theological, only 
Dr. Tillich draws a desirably sharp distinction 
between thé crganized forms of religion, the 
churches of all creeds, and religion itself as an 
integral part of the human personality. He, 
consequently, hopes for “a dialectical religious 
socialism, which is not represented by any now 
existing powerful group or mass movement, but 
by individuals who understand the sign of the 
time....and their spirit will determine the 
future of mankind." Such future is seen in all 
attempts at democratization of the world—the 
whole world and not only the white one. 

The greatest danger for such an undertaking 
lies, of course, in the present omnipotence of the 
state as introduced into world thinking by the 
developments of the twentieth century, which 
are, from all points of view, pagan rather than 
Christian, secular rather than religious. This 
appears as the main point of several addresses, 
and in Professor Maclver’s contribution is 
coupled with the assertion that “we must be 
willing to give up—I will not say sovereignty, 
but the belief in it.” This leads the editor to 
ask for an introduction of religion into the 
schools by way of the social studies; while point-- 
ing out that religion’s main social characteris- 
tics are group worship and group celebration. 
It leads President Morley to ask that we learn 
from the defunct League. Several highly in- 
formative papers on single problems—e.g., 
changes in tax policy (Buell); educational prob- 
lems of mastering technological developments 
(Counts); the emerging role of government 
(Edmund deS. Brunner); references to the 
Springfield plan (Miller)—round out a circle 
of what must aave been for everyone listening 
a very fascinating year of lecture-discussions. 

That man cannot live without religion is a 
truism, but whether any one of the present reli- 
gious organizations will be able to reorder the 
world is, even after such fair and open-minded 
discussions, hizhly doubtful. The fact that it 
was precisely the religious in man which helped 
to bring about the changes of the twentieth 
century is too often conveniently overlooked. 


; Joser H. BUNZEL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Language and Thought in Schizophrenia: Col- 
lected Papers. Edited by J. S. KASANIN. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1944. Pp. xii+ 133. 


This book, with the Preface.by Professor 
Nolan D. C. Lewis and edited by J. S. Kasanin, 
consists of eight articles by eight different au- 
thors (one of them the editor himself). The pub- 
lication reveals a rather substantial divergence 
of views as to the nature of the disturbances of 
thought and language in schizophrenia, con- 
firming the statement made recently by a psy- 
chiatrist that there is a “Babylonic confusion” 
in our conceptions about this mental disease. 
_ For the sociologist and social psychologist, 
most interesting are the papers by Harry S. 
Sullivan and Norman Cameron. Both authors 
emphasize as basic fact the disarticulation of 
the schizophrenic from the social context. “So- 
cial communication,” says Dr. Cameron, ‘“de- 
pends ‘upon the development of an ability to 
take the role of other persons, to be able to re- 
produce their attitudes in orie’s own responses, 
and so to learn how to react to one’s own be- 
havior as others are reacting to it. The acquisi- 
tion of this ability is what changes human or- 
ganisms into social persons. Its loss, in one form 
or another, is the reason for the development 
of some of the most inportant phenomena i in 
psychopathology.” 

It is rather disturbing dut not & single 
author took pains to refer to.any ‘of the stand- 
ard works about language and its relation to 
thought and mind. If the authors had taken 
into consideration the basic distinctions be- 
tween the different forms and symbolic func- 
tions of the language, a higher level of clarifica- 
tion of the disturbance of language and thought 
in schizophrenia could have been achieved. The 
author of this review wonders whether this 
lack of integration among the different fields 
of scientific research should not itself be con- 
sidered as a grave symptom of a “cultural 
schizophrenia" of our age. _ l 
l i GUSTAV ÍCHHEÍSER 
Manteno State Hospital ` ` 


Old Age in New York City. By HELEN HARDY 
Brunot. New York: The Welfare Council, 
1943. 

This report contains an analysis of the prob- 
lems which motivated two thousand elderly 
persons to seek information from the Bureau 
of the Aged of the Welfare Council of New York 
_ City. The report also describes types and ade- 
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quacy of facilities to meet the needs of ‘the 
aged persons. 

The most frequent request was for a change 
in living arrangements necessitated by physical 
and mental illness, economic need, and ten- 
sions in family reletionships. The records indi- 
cated that many o the aged individuals in this 
group suffered considerably from negative atti- 
tudes displayed br families, friends, and pro- 
fessional .people, such as social workers and 
physicians. The author points out that a stereo- 
type exists which tends to confuse chronic ill- 
ness with old age and to assume that old age is 
equivalent to mental deterioration, loss of 
judgment, and loss of employability. This 
negative attitude, the author believes, may 
actually hasten the mental decline of the aged 
person. , 

Facilities for meeting the varied needs of the 
aged are either nonexistent or not sufficient to 
take care of the growing aged population. The 
lack of private boerding-homes and small non- 
institutional nursing-homes is an obvious gap 
in resources for care of the aged. Only recently 
have social agencies begun to accept older per- 
sons for case-work services. The Bureau of Old 
Age Assistance, the social agency directly con- 
cerned with the welfare of one-tenth of the aged 
population in New York City, has not been able 
to implement the disbursement of funds with 
such services. 

This report is favorably distinguished from 
other studies of old age in two ways: (1) it is not 
limited to an ana.ysis of case recgrds of Old 
Age Assistance recipients (as most studies are) 
but also includes other segments of the aged 
population; and :;2) the social-psychological 
anzlysis of the records contributes insights into. 
the personality structure of aged people which 
cannot be obtained from the usual statistical 
anzlysis of social zharacteristics like age, sex, 
religion, income, and living arrangements. 
While the report is not based on a rigid sample 
of the half-million people sixty-five years old 
and over in New York City, still it presents an 
adequate picture of the préplems of the aged 


in urban areas. 
EN RosENTHAL 


The Socialist Movement in ReadiNe, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1896-1936: A Study in Social Change. 
By Henry G. STETLER. Storrs, Conn.: Au- 
thor, 1943. Pp. vii4-198. $2.00. 

This is an excellent analysis of the develop- 
ment and achievements of the Socialist party 
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in Reading, Pennsylvania, one of the ‘three 
American cities where the Socialist party has 
acquired political power. 

Mr. Stetler seeks to answer two cuestions: 
(1) What factors accounted for the develop- 
ment of a.socialist movement in a native Ameri- 
can environment? (2) Did the movement pre- 
cipitate social thought and action along class 
lines? After careful analysis, Mr. Stetler finds 
that Reading did not differ materially from 
other cities of the same size in its industrial 
development; moreover, factors usuzlly..asso- 
“ciated with conservatism—a large proportion 
of home ownership and a native white popula- 
tion, stable, conservative, and ethnically homo- 
geneous—were preponderant in Reading. He 
concludes that the success of the movement in 
Reading was due primarily to its intelEgent and 
honest leadership, supported by well-knit or- 
ganizations, both political (party organization) 
and economic (Federated Trades Council). 
Socialist leaders in Reading were primarily of 
working-class and Pennsylvania-Dutch origin. 
They understood the traditionalism and the 
needs of the population and energetically trans- 
lated the Marxist doctrines into fanriliar and 
understandable terms. He also concludes that 
there was a clear-cut class line in the political 
life of the community, unblurred by racial and 
religious conflicts that occurred in other similar 
industrial cities. The class nature of the politi- 
cal campaigns in Reading is well documented. 

Excellent use has been made- of both statis- 
tical and higtorical material. The statistical ma- 
terial has been especially well used to facilitate 
comparisons between Reading and Milwaukee 
and Bridgeport, two other American cities 
where the socialist movement has flourished. 

One of the chief merits of the study is to 
focus attention on the atypical, rather than the 
typical, community. By such a method the im- 
portant conditioning factors are more easily 
isolated and observed. ; 

Studies like this, which bring careful re- 
search methods to pear upon the development, 
achievements, andffailures of the liberal move- 
ment in Americaf are extremely valuable and 
necessary today, i 







l CAROLINE BAER ROSE 
Wheeling, Wfst Virginia 


Symposium on the Significance of Max -Scheler 
for Philosophy and Social Science. Edited by 
Marvin FARBER. ("Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research,” Vol. II, No. 3.) 
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Buffalo, N.Y.: University of Buffalo, 1942. 
Pp. 155: i l i 
In addition to an introductory statement by 
G. N. Shuster, this symposium contains ‘five 
essays dealing in various connections with Max 
Scheler. V. J. McGill, contributing the best 
essay of the group, writes critically on the am- 
bivalence to “fascism” of Scheler’s ideas and on 
his conceptions of sympathy and love. Hanna 
Hafkeshrink contributes an essay on Scheler’s 
Catholic period. H. Becker and H. O. Dahlke 
summarize aspects of the theory of knowledge; 
Alfred Schuetz writes on "intersubjectivity," 
and R.'H. Williams on “affective action.” 
-Sociological reactions to the genre of ques- 
tions, vocabularies, and answers represented 
here will vary widely, with a long empty space 
of indifference in between: to some it will seem 
just the thing; to others, an amazingly mislo- 
cated endeavor. It is not to be expected that 
these essays will lessen the range of such opin- 
ions. ` E 
l . C. WRIGHT MILLS 
University of Maryland 


Japan and the Opium Menace. By FREDERICK 
T. Merritt. New York: International Sec- 
.retariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and Foreign Policy Association, 1942. Pp. 
xvi+170. $1.50. f 
This book is a- fairly accurate historical sur- 
vey of the opium situation in China prior to 
and after the Japanese invasion, While the au- 
thor’s views regarding the function of opium 
and the psychology of the Chinese opium-users 
are rather naive and stereotyped, he does con- 
vincingly demonstrate what war can do to ag- 
gravate a well-known world problem. 
l Bincuam Dat 
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Psychorama: A Mental Outlook and Analysis. 
By A. A. Ropacx. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci- 
Art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 365. $2.90. 

The author does not succeed in justifying 
the sensational title of Psyckorama with which 
he labels this collection of syndicated articles, 
reviews, essays, letters, and notes, previously 
published in widely scattered journals. This 
term, coined by thé author, is represented to be 
“the world seen in a psychological light at one . 
given period.” While admitting that “the title 


"suggests a psychological coloring but no more," 


he nevertheless attempts in several paragraphs 
to ascribe to it scientific dignity. Thus he states 
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that “a psychorama must of necessity be objec- 
tive, but it may draw on the individual’s par- 
ticular world outlook or Weltanschauung” ; that 
*psychorama emphasizes breadth rather than 
depth"; and that "psychorama must present 


- itself in a frame of values." 


The five parts of this volume ("Issues," 
“Books,” “Men,” “Events,” and “Grins and 
- Groans”) reveal the author’s long-standing con- 
cern over the threat of Naziism to civilization. 
He deals with a multitude of topics which he 
rightfully calls “raw data for the social and po- 
litical psychologist.” Although written in a 
journalistic vein, the book gives ample evidence 
of erudition as well as meaningful observations 
on some famous scientists, writers, and heroes. 


i SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


Methodism and the Frontier: Indiana Proving 
Ground. By ELIZABETH K. NOTTINGHAM, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. x-+231. $2.50. 

A few years ago Miss Nottingham made a 
significant contribution to the understanding of 
the rise of sectzrian movements in her The Mak- 
ing of an Evangelist: A Study of John Wesley’s 
Early Years. In that work she made it apparent 
that the protest of Wesley and his followers was 
directed not merely against the worldly ways 
of the Anglican clergy and the classes who sup- 
ported them, but against the very order in 
which these classes were set. 

In this new work she shows us Methodism 
taking form on the American frontier and find- 
ing its place in a new social order in which the 
Methodists themselves came to positions of 
wealth and community leadership. The treat- 
ment shows the author competent both as a 
historian and as a sociologist. 


Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Real Italians: A Study in European Psy- 
chology. By Canto Srorza. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. x+156. 
$2.00. : . 
The author is a former Italian foreign minis- 

ter and is at present a voluntary exile. Count 

Sforza’s unique position in Italian culture makes 

him peculiarly well qualified to present, in the 
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role of a participant-observer, a pointed analy- 
sis of the past anc present hopes, aspirations, 
memories, and sentiments of the Italian people. 
Real Italians are presented as a particularis- 
tic rather than a uriformistic or fascistic people. 
Partial proof lies ir: their historic attachment to 
the native city rather than to the “fatherland.” 
Thay are devoted to the soil, home, family, and 
church. Count Sforza concludes that the age- 
less Italian love cf liberty and individualism 
will triumph over Zascism, which is historically 
foreign to Italians. " 
PAUL Campist 
Chicago 


The Education of Nurses: Historical Foundations 
and Modern Trends. By ISABEL MAITLAND 
Srewart. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
Pp. xi+399. ` 


This is a textbook for nurses who are pre- 
paring to teach. For the sociologist it is perhaps 
of some interest as an illustration of the sym- 
bolic significance of professionalism, as shown, 
for instance, in the tendency to deduce pro- 
grams of action from the single premise that 
nursing should become a full-fledged profession. 
The special probléms of nursing are dismissed 
as follows: 


Usually it is claimed that nursing is somehow 
different from other types of service..... Certainly 
special safeguards are necessary in hospitals but 
this applies to medical or other groupsgas well as to 
nurses. It would be a serious indictment of the demo- 
cratic system if its fall rights and benefits had to be 
denied to one group and not to another [p. 309]. 


The author considers low educational stand- 
ards the basic reason for the failure of nursing 
to achieve full professional status and attributes 
them to hospital control of schools—a system 
which almost inevitably subordinates education 
to the demand for low-cost nursing service. The 
traditional opposition of the medical profession 
to the professional ambitidns of nurses is re- 
ferred to a number of timeX but the delicate 
problem of the authority re&tionship is side- 
stepped. 

The first six chapters summa¥jze the histori- 
cal development of nursing traimNpg, and the 
final two chapters restate the *'social-democratic 
philosophy of education and of life” in terms of 
nursing education. E 

JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS 







University of Chiccgo 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION. One Hundred 
Years of American Psyckictry. New York: Cò- 
lumbia University Press, 1944. Pp. xii+649. 
$6.00. This volume marks the centennial of the 

* American Psychiatric Association. Thirteen con- 


tributions trace the development of psychiatry ' 


æ . during the past century in such phases as mental 
hospitals, research, therapy, literature, military 
psychiatry, and the relation to psychology and 
anthropology. 


ANDREWS, JAMES M., and OTHERS. Strdies in the 
Anthropology of Oceania and Asia. (Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol XX.) 
Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1943. Pp. viit 
220. $4.50. À memorial volume in hanor of Ro- 
land Burrage Dixon, containing fourteen origi- 
nal articles on diverse phases of oceanic anthro- 
pology. 


BrnosoN, ABRAM. The Struciure of Soviet Wages. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
Pp. x+255. $3.50. Presents a detailed analysis 
of the principles underlying the wage structure 
in Soviet Russia, explaining how differences in 
earnings are determined. Compariscn is made 
with the wages in capitalistic countries. Data is 
presented in the form of statistical tables. 


BIENSTOCK, GREGORY; SCHWARTZ, SOLOMON M.,: 


and Yugow, Aaron. Management in Russian 
Industry and Agriculture. New Yozk: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. Pd. 198. $2.00. A de- 
tailed study covering formal structure; relation 
of management to Communist party; unions and 
employees; planning, costs, and incentives. The 
latter part describes the management of collec- 
tive farms. 


"Brack, BERTRAM J., and MALLACH, AUBREY. Popu- 
lation Trends in Allegheny County. Pittsburgh: 
Bureau of Social] Research, 1944. Pp. 48. 


BLACK, RUSSELL VEN Nest. Planning fer the Small 
American City gChicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1944.4p. 86. 






BROUILLETTE, BENOIT. Comment faire une mono- 
graphie gégffraphique. Quekec: Laval University, 
1944. Pyf 31. 


Bunrog, H. M. The Educaticn of the Countryman. 
Aew York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 
vi+250. $3.50. A history of rural education in 
England during the past sixty years, with final 
chapters on the war. 
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CARNOVSKY, LEON, and MARTIN, LOWELL. The 
Library in the Community. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 224. $2.50. A series 
of papers dealing with: different aspects of com- -’ 
munity life, with particular reference to the 
library contributors who -include sociologists, 
educators, psychologists, city planners, and 
librarians. . 


CARTER, Harcın D. Vocational Interests and Job 
Orientation. Stanford University: Stanford. Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. iti +85. $1.50. 


CASANOVA, TELBALDO. El aumento del crimen en 
Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras, 1944. Pp. 31. 


CLARK, W. VAN ALAN, JR. Human Aspects of Mul- 
tiple Shift Operations. Cambridge: Department 
of Economics and Social Science, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1944. Pp. go. A study of 
the nature of shift operations in industry, and 
their effects. 


CnEssEY, GECRGE B. Asia's Lands and Peoples. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. Pp. vii4-608. 
$4.50. An extensive textbook in the geography 
of Asia with many illustrations and tables. 


Dent, H. C. Education in Transition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vii4-238. 
$3.00. A sociological study of the impact of war 
on English education, 1939-43. The study begins 
with the disintegration brought on by mass mi- 
grations and carries through to present adapta- 
tions and plans. 


Dv Bots, Cora. The People of Alor. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1944. Pp. 640. 
$7.50. An extensive monograph of a primitive 
group by a trained anthropologist using contem- 
porary psychological and psychiatric techniques. 


EBERT, ELIZABETH, and SIMMONS, KATHERINE. The 
Brush Foundation Study of Child Growth and 
Development, I: Psychometric Tests. Washington, ' 
D.C.: Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. 1943. Pp. 113. $1.50. Study presents re- 
sults of battery of tests made of Cleveland school 
children. Subjects studied through several years 
to determine patterns of development. 


Estenos, ROBERTO MacLean. Sociologia educa- 
cional del Feru. Lima, Peru, 1944. Pp. 485. Pre- 
sents a history of education in Peru, together 
with a sociclogical analysis. 


GALLUP, GEORGE. A Guide to Public Opinion Polls. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
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$1.50. The authér is an outstanding student of 
public-opinion polls. This volume presents his 
reflections on the function of polls, size of the 
sample, nature of questions, problems of inter- 
viewing, interpretation of results, and similar 
questions, 


GYORGY, ANDREW. Geopolitics, the New German 
Science. Berkeley : University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. v-+303. $1.50. A scholarly analysis of 
German geopolitics. The author considers the 
precursors of geopolitics, the development of its 
views, the nature of its doctrine, and its social 
and political implications. 


Hires, Harrison. For My Children. New York: 


Freethought Pres sAssociation, 1943. Pp. 1+64. 


HIRSCHFELD, MAGNUS. Sexual Anomalies. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1944. Pp. 630. $4.95. 
A summary of the life work of the late Magnus 
Hirschfeld, M.D. The discussion follows a logical 
scheme: Normal sexual life; abnormalities due 
to a deficiency or excess in the sex urge; the de- 
flection of the sex urge; the abnormalities due to 
the formation of other impulses which do not 
merge with the sex urge. 


Hurcurso, Kerra. Freedom of the Air. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1944. Pp. 30. $0.10. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATES, INC. Coordinat- 
ing Structures and Procedures for Handling Dis- 
satisfactions: Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. 22. 


"INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. British Joint Pro- 
duction Machinery. Montreal, Canada: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1944. Pp. 14-273. $1.25. 


A report on the organization established in. 


Great Britain to govern wartime production and 
the utilization of labor. 


KAPLAN, ABRAHAM ABBOTT. Socio-economic Cir- 
cumstances and Adult Participation in Certain 
Cultural and Educational Activities. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
Pp. 139. $2.25. Investigates the relation of such 
factors as income, education, sex, age, marital 
status, and national origin to adult participation 
in cultural activities. 


KARPMAN, BEN. Cose Studies in the Psychopathology 
of Crime. Washington, D.C.: Medical Science 
Press, Station L, 1944. Pp. vii4-732. A reference 
source for research in criminal material. Four 
cases in extenso; the official record, the subjects' 


story of his life, and a selection of his dreams. 


KENDALL, Maurice C. Advánced Theory of Statis- 
tics. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1944. 
Pp. 457. An exhaustive consideration of the ad- 


vanced procedures and formulas of statistics. 
* 
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Kissman, JosEPn. Stadies in the History of Rumani- 
an Jews in the rota and the Beginning of the 20th 
Centuries. New Ycrk: Jewish Scientific Institute, 


1944. Pp. 118. 


KLINGHOFFER, Hans. La Pensée politique du Presi- 
dent Gelulio Vargcs. Rio de Janeiro, 1942. Pp. 
593- 


Lasxr, Hamorp J. Faith, Reason and Civilization. 
New York: Vikirg Press, 1944. Pp. iii4-187. 
$2.50. An analysis of the spiritual and intellec* 
tual foundations on which postwar civilization 


is to be erected. 4 penetrating depiction of them —- 


faiths and symbols of the present and their bear- 
ing on the future. 


LasswELL, Harorp D., and Cumnancs, HOWARD 
H. Public Opinion in War and Peace. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Council for the Social Stu- 
dies, 1943. Pp. 68. $0.30. 


LAZARSEELD, PAUL F., and STANTON, FRANK. Radio 
Research, 1942-1943. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1944. Fp. 599. $5.00. A series of re- 
search reports and discussions of different prob- 
lems of the conten: and effect of radio programs. 
Special attention ziven to daytime serials, the 
radio in wartime, the study of listening habits, 
and radio and popular music. 


LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER, and LEIGHTON, DOROTHEA. 
The Navaho Door. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. vii--149. $4.00. A compre- 
hensive depiction >f the life of the Navaho In- 
dians. The authors are physicians and psychia- 
trists but their interests and observations extend 
over to all phases of the culture. The volume is 
profusely illustrated. e 


LEvESQUE, GEORGES-JENRI. Service social et charité. 
Quebec: Laval University, 1944. Pp. 24. $0.15. 


LrepmMann, Kate K. The Journey to Work. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. v-+194. 
$3.50. Part A presents a study of economic and 
social implicits of the fact that workers cannot 
travel some distanze to their work. Part B is de- 
voted to statistical inquiries, including compara- 
tive figures for various countries, brief discussion 
of various monogrzphic studies of the workers of 
certain companies in Europd@jand England, and 
an original study b» the authoÑpf the movements 
of workers of a number of EurQpean companies. 






Wilson. New 
I944. Pp. 


Lora, DaAvip. The Story of Woodro 
York: Woodrow Wilson Foundati 


32. 


Macwave, Leao. Uma Revolucdo em Marclár. De- 
partment de Imprensa e Propaganda, rg4e. 
Pp. 226. 
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Mtwrz, EARL E. Social Security —An. Analysis of 
the Wagner-Murray Bill. New York: American 
Enterprise Association, 1944. Pp. go., 


NATBAN, Orto. The Nazi Economic Sssiem. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1944. Pp. v-+378. 
$4.00. A study of the methods and techniques 
used by Nazi Germany in preparing her economy 
for war. Based on original German dccuments as 
well as upon outside reports. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. Child Development 
Abstracts. Washington, D.C.: National Research 
Council, 1944. Pp. 87. 


NOTESTEIN, FRANK W., and TAEUBER. IRENE B. 
The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Unions. (League of Nations Publications.) Ge- 
neva: League of Nations, 1944. Pp. 315. $3.50. 
Discusses the approximate population patterns 
of Europe, the demographic effects of the war, 
the changing age structures, and the historical 
development of population. 


Oscoop, CORNELIUS, and HOWARD, GECRGE D. An . 


Archeological Survey of Venezuela. (“Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology,” No. 27, 
28, and 29.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943. Pp. 72. A description of a-cheological 
sites in Venezuela and of t3e artifacts and goods 
yielded by excavation. Of distinct value to stu- 
dents of the pre-history of the western continent. 


Research Studies of the State College of Washington. 
Pullman: Washington State College, r944. Pp. 
48. 


ROBERTS, KATHERINE ELLIOTT, and FLEMING, 
VIRGINIA VAN DYNE. Persistence and: Change in 
Persondfity Patterns. Washington, D.C.: Society 
for Research in Child Development of the Na- 
tional Research Council, 1943. Pp. 206. $1.00. 
Study of about one hundred college graduates 
(women), most of whom had sought counsel from 
the Advisory Service for College Wamen at the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. Life-histories 
built up by repeated interviews; tests and other 
outside data used also. Change of personality, 
marital happiness, and -other factcrs studied. 


SANForD, R. Nevirr, and OTHERS. Physique, Per- 





data, inKÉrviews, and observation used. Methods 
and findings presented in detail. 


Salue, PAUL ARTHUR. The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell, Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern 
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University, 1944. Pp. 788. $4.00. Follows the 
plan presented in earlier volumes: (1) an auto- 

- biography; (2) a series of articles by different au- 


thors of the philosophy of the man; and (3) his 
` reply to the criticisms contained therein. 


SMITH, F. TREDWELL. An Experiment in Modifying > 
, Altitudes toward the Negro. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. Pp. ix+135. 
$1.85. An account of an experimental venture in 
modifying racial attitudes. Presents the test pro- 
cedure and results, together with an interpre- 
tation. 


Social Security, Social Services, and the National In- 
come. Social and Economic Planning Council, 
Union of South Africa, 1944. Pp. 112. 


Soviet Culture in Wartime. San Francisco: American 
Russian Institute, 1944. Pp. 48. 


STALEY, EucENE. World Economic Development. 
Canada: International Labour Office, 1944. Pp. . 
ii+218. $1.50. This report focuses on the prob- 
lem of the economic development of new areas 
and discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
that may be expected from such development. 
The work is concerned with international invest- 
ment, trade, and production. ; 


SrARK, W. The Ideal Foundations of Economic 
Thought. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 212. $3.50. Contains essays on “The 
Philosophical Foundations of Classical Eco- 
nomics,” “The End of Classical Economics,” 
and “The Scientific Foundations of Modern 
Economics.” 


Substandard Conditions of Living. A Study of the 
Cost of the Emergency Sustenance Budget in Five 
Textile Manufacturing Communities in January- 
February, 1944. New York: Research Depart- 
ment, Textile Workers Union of America, C.I.O., 
1944. Pp. 93. 


Swan, HERBERT S. The Housing Market in New 
York City. New York: Reinhold Publishing Co., 
1944. Pp. 294. $2.00. 


Tacoma: The City We Build. Tacoma: Mayor’s Re- 
search Committee on Urban Problems, Tacoma 
City Council, 1944. Pp. 147. A report of the 
Mayor’s Research Committee on Urban Prob- . 
lems. 


TreTers, Neciry K. World Penal Sysiems. Phila- 
delphia: Pennsylvania Prison Society, 1944. Pp. 
215. $2.00. An extensive account of the penal 
systems and penological principles in the major 
countries. 


'TuoMPSON, WARREN S. Plenty of People. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: Jaques Cattell Press, 1944. Pp. 
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235. $2.50. An attempt by an authority to intro- 
duce the lay reader to the problems of popula- 
tion growth, including the considerations de- 
sirable in formulating a population policy for the 
United States. 


Trttev, Miscua. Old Oraibi: A Study of the Hopi 


Indians of Third Mesa. (“Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Har- 
vard University," Vol. XXII.) Cambridge: Pea- 
body Museum, 1944. Pp. viid-277. $4.50. An 
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extensive ethnographic study dealing primarily 
with the kinship and social organization and 
ceremonialism among the Hopia. Profusely illus- 
trated with charte and tables. 


Wacs, Joacum. Scciology of Religion. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 412. $5.00. 
A general book, tased on the author's previous 
German work. Part I is devoted to questions of 
method; Part II, to religion and society, with the 
subheads suggestive of Max Weber. 
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This symposium on “Culture and Missions” 
consists of six papers reac at the Fifteenth An- 
nual Festival of Music and the Fine Arts, held 
at Fisk University in April, 1944. It concludes 
with a statement of the anthropological view of 


the subject, prepared at the invitation of the” 


Editors. ^ 
o : 
On his return from the Orient in 1933, Dr. 


amak obert E. Park made notes on his impressions 


of the part played by missions in the Great 
Society. "The missionaries,” he often remarked, 


“are right on the race question.” He returned. 


to the memorandum from time to time. It was 
found in his desk in its present form and read 
_ after his death by his old student and colleague, 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson. 


Dr. Hugh C. Stuntz, president of Scarritt - 


College for Christian Workers, was born in 
India and has lived in the Philippines and Latin 
America. In his article, “Christian Missions and 
Social Cohesion,” he examines missions as, to 
their effect not onlv upon religious beliefs but 
also on the whole fabric of native life. 


Ako. Adjei is a member of the G4 tribe of the 
Gold Coast. He graduated from Columbia in 
journalism, has studied at several other Ameri- 
can univefsities, and is now in London studying 
law. His unusual career includes experience on 
the staff of a Negro newspaper in Virginia. His 
paper, “Imperialism and Spiritual Freedom: 


An African View," criticizes missions for their © 


“one-way policy of cultural transmission": all 
that is native is derided; all thats is foreign and 
Western is exalted. 


Dr. Jitsuichi 
He has studied i 
sity of Iowa a 
University. H 










asuoka was born in Hawaii. 
Honolulu and at the Univer- 
is at present teaching at Fisk 
as studied the structure of the 
y in Hawaii His paper, “Race 
l Contacts in the Emporium: A 
Frame of Reference," outlines the role of the 
t place in the ecological and social pattern 
cial contact and is preliminary co a Hand- 
book of Race and Culture Contacts in Contempo- 
rary Civilization. 










Winner of the 1943 John Anis- 


field Award of $1,000 for the 
“best book of the year on race 
relations.” 


Negroes 
in Brazil 


By DONALD PIERSON 


University of Sao Paulo, Brazil | 


A revealing study of racial 
integration through color 
mixture, in a land where 
class not race determines so- 
cial prestige. 


AFRANIO CourINHO, Assistant Editor, 
Selegües do Reader's Digest, has written 
us as follows: “Please allow me to 
congratulate you for the splendid 
book you published about my country 
—WNegroes in Brazil, by Donald Pier- 
son. This book deals with a very im- 
portant issue and gives a very true 
picture of'our way of life. The author 
has not handled his subject matter 
from the superficial viewpoint of the 
tourist.” 


ARNA BowTEMPS, in a review in the 
New York Herald Tribune, says: “Ne~ 
groes in Brazil is the result of long 
study and a complete familiarity with 
the country and the people... . he 
selected the seaport city of Bahia. 


. Here in microcosm, he examined the 


whole scope of race contact in a city 
about the size of Seattle or Indianapo- 
lis, located in a state that has been 
called the‘ Virginia’ of Brazil.” 


In the University of Chicago 
Sociological Series and the 
Sociology Book Plan 


ILLUSTRATED. $4 50 


The University of Chicago Press 
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FRENCH CANADA 
IN TRANSITION 


By EVERETT C. HUGHES 
BESSIE BLOOM WESSEL: “Hughes pre- 


sents the issues with such sensitive insight 
that the monograph becomes a necessary 
handbook for social scientists interested in 
French Canada or in sociological pro- 
cedure. Chapter xix, ‘Quebec Seeks a Vil- 
lain,’ contains as keen an analysis as can be 
found. of aggressive group behavior under 
conditions of uncertainty and frustration.” 
—American Journal of Sociology. 





ELMER D. GRAPER: “The book is inter- 
esting, well written, and informative.” — 
American Political Science Review. 





S. D. CLARK: “The findings presented by 
Dr. Hughes reveal very clearly the effects 
upon the society of the community of this 
rapid growth of an industrialism introduced 
from outside. . . .. The social situation re- 
sulting from this development is carefully 
analyzed .. . . a very excellent statement of 
the relationship of English-speaking and 
French-speaking Canada. By avoiding the 
role of special pleader, the author has been 
able to approach the problem objectively 
though sympathetically."— 7 e Annals. 





MASON WADE: “Frank and forthright to 
a degree in dealing with questions usually 
buried under sentimentalities and diplo- 
matic half-truths, Dr. Hughes has done 
much to promote a better understanding of 
a complex society by its neighbors and by 
itself’ — Commonweal. 











BENOIT BROUILLETTE:“. . . . a study 
like the present one is a real contribution 
to knowledge, not only for outsiders, -but 
for French Canadians seeking guidance for 
a better understanding of their own prob- 
lems."—Canadian Historical Review. 


OTTAWA EVENING JOURNAL: “....an 
outstanding contribution to the cause of 
national unity.” $2.50 





A recent book published by 


THE UNIVERSITY CF CHICAGO PRESS 


Dr. John F. Embree is at present connected 
with the Far East Civil Affairs Training Schapl 
at the University of Cnicago. He came to it from 
the Section on Community Analysis of the War 
Relocation Authority. In 1939 he published 
Suye Mura: A Japanese Village, describing the 
social organization of rural Japan. 


An experienced student of acculturation 
among the Indians cf the Southwest and the 
Negroes of the northern cities, Dr. Mekeel off 
the University of Wisconsin is at present writing 
a book called Americans and Their Prejudice Semiu 
It incorporates the findings of a study he made 
last year while a consultant to the Rosenwald 
Fund in Chicago. 


“Missions and Cultural Diffusion” was 
written for this symposium by Dr. G. Gordon 
Brown to state the subject of culture and mis- 
sions as a cultural anthropologist sees it. Dr. 
Brown’s field work abroad includes six years in 
Tanganyika Territory and four years as princi- 
pal of the Feleti School for native chiefs in 
Samoa. This year he is with the War Relocation 
Authority. 
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The University of Chicago Press 
* 
Catalogue of 


Books and Journals 
1891-1941 


Prepared in celebzation of the University 
of Chicago Fiftieth Anniversary, this Cata- 
logue is a record of fifty years of educa- 
tional progress. Scholars will find it an in- 
valuable reference to almqgt 3,000 books 
and journals, includingWout-of-print 
volumes. Full bioliograph! 
hundreds of extensive descri 
portant books. Ircludes a bri 
the Press by Gordon J. Laing} 
Editor for thirty years. 










432 pages, lavishly llustrated by cuts from tke g 
books themselves. Regularly priced at $1.00 
Free upon request to The University 
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MISSIONS AND THE MODERN WORLD 


ROBERT EZRA PARK 


ABSTRACT 


' The Great Society is united by its agencies of trade and communication but has not yet achieved any sort 
of moral unity; its intellectual direction has been by unrelated specialists. The vitality of small ‘sects, re- 
cruited, as they are, among heterogeneous individuals, is an evidence of the sense of moral insecurity. The 
task of missions has been to create from the existing social and cultural units a common culture and a moral 
solidarity in which all can share. Missions have measurably solved the race problem within their local sphere 
of influence. They have made native peoples literate, thus not only giving them access to the modern world 
but paving the way for a secular press—a first step in developing a sense of themselves. Finally, missions are 
outposts of European civilization; their staffs ar» intermediaries and interpre-ers between the two worlds. 


What have missions done, and what can 
missions do to create a moral solidarity 
among races and peoples which will achieve 
and insure international and interracial 
peace? 

e I 


During the last hundred years the exter- 
nal conditions of civilized life have been 
transformed by a series of inventions which 
have abolished the old limits to the creation 
of mechanical force, the carriage of men and 
goods, and communication by written and 
spoken words. One effect of this transforma- 
tion is a general change of social scale. Men 
find themselves working and thinking and 
feeling in relatioyfto an environment which, 
both in its worf-wide extension and in its 
intimate connefftion with all sides of human 
existence, is Without precedent in the his- 
tory of the orld. 

Economists have invented the term the 
“Greay Industry" for the special aspect of 
thjs Change which is dealt with by their szi- 

ce, and sociologists may conveniently call 
the whole result the “Great Society." 






II 


In those countries in which the transfor- 
mation first began, a majority of the in- 
habitants already lived either in huge com- 
mercial cities or in closely populated indus- 
trial districts threaded by systems of me- 
chanical traction and covering hundreds of 
square miles. Cities and districts are only 
parts of highly organized national states, 
each with fifty or a hundred million inhabi- 
tants; and these states are themselves every 
year drawn more effectively into a general 
system of international relationships. 

Every member of the Great Society, 
whether he be stupid or clever, whether he 
have the wide curiosity of the born politi- 
cian and trader or the concentration" on 
what he can see and touch of the born 
craftsman, is affected by this ever extending 
and ever tightening nexus. A sudden deci- 
sion by some financier whose name he has 
never heard may, at any moment, close the 
office or mine or factory in which he is em- 
ployed, and he may either be left without a 
livelibood or be*forced to move with his 
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family to a new center. He and his fellows 
can maintain their standard wage or any 
measure of permanency in their employment 
only if the majority of them judge rightly 
on different questions put to them by na- 
tional political parties and national or in- 
ternational trade-unions. Even in those 
English villages into which the Great In- 
dustry may seem to have scarcely pene- 
trated the change of scale is already felt. 
The widow who takes in washing fails or 
succeeds according to her skill in choosing 
starch or soda or a wringer under the influ- 
ence of half-a-dozen: competing world 
schemes of advertisement. The boys playing 
football on the village green think of them- 
selves as possible members of a champion 
English team. The spectacled young school- 
master who looks on is brooding, with all 
his future happiness consciously at stake, 
on his chances of advancement in the Trans- 
vaal or West Australia or on the relation be- 
tween his own religious opinion and an anal- 
ysis of Hebrew eschatology by ` a German 
professor. 

The English factory girl who is "T to 
join her union, the tired old Scotch gate- 
keeper with a few pounds to invest, the 
Galician peasant when the emigration agent 
calls, the artisan in a French provincial 

- town whose industry is threatened by a new 
invention—all know that unless they find 
their way successfully among world-wide 
facts which reach them only through mis- 
leading words they will be crushed. They 
may desire to live the old life among familiar 
sights and sounds and the friends whom 
they know and trust, but they dare not try 
to do so. To their children, brought up in the 

- outskirts of Chicago or the mean streets of 
Tottenham or Middlesborough, the old life 
will have ceased to exist, even as an object 
of desire. 


IH 


The core of this Great Society is naturally 
Europe. The Great Society and the new 
world order have come into existence with 
the continued expansion of Europe and 
European civilization. European commerce 
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e 
has brought the whole‘ world within the 
limits of a single economy. The world wars 
have revealed the fact that this new world 
is potentially a political, as well as an eco- 
nomic, unit and that it must become an ac- 
tual and effectively organized political unit 
if it is to maintain international peace. 

Furthermore, within the framework of 
the existing world economy which European 
commerce and European industry have im- 


posed upon the rest of the world, thereeeee 


growing up a body of custom and social 
practices which are now more or less under- 


‘stood and accepted by all the diverse races ` 


and peoples that have come within the 
sphere of their influence. These constitute a 
culture or a civilization that is no longer 
local but world wide and destined, it seems, 
to inherit the cultural traditions of all earli- 
er and simpler peoples, so that there is now 
probably no racial minority and no local 
culture that has not made its contribution 
to the cultural resources of this Great Soci- 


ety. 


IV 


Fifty years ago the practical men who 
were bringing the Great Society into exist- 
ence thought, when they had time to think 
at all, that they were thereby offering an 
enormously better existence to the whole 
human race. Men were rational beings and, 
having obtained limitless power over nature, 
would certainly use it for their own good. In 
1867, for instance, Bernard Cracroft, in 
Essays on Reform described tbe intense op- 
timism of the typical English manufacturer 
of his time: 


The mercantile feeling and fever, the ardent 
faith in progress, the belief .q . . in a mercantile 
millennium, to be obtained p&tly by the bound- 
less development of human ergy striving like 
fire ever upwards, partly byWunforeseen but 
probable discoveries, which aÑ any moment 
may throw additional millions iro the lap of 
human comfort, and so raise humanity another 
stage above the gulf of wretchedness and want. 






The Great Society, even if it should d«- 
prive men of some of the romance and inti- 
macy of life, must, they thought, at least 
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givé them such an incredse of security as. 
would be far more than an equal return. 
Famine would be impossible when any 
laborer could buy flour and bacon from the 
world market in his village shop. Wars 
would be few and short if they meant disas- 
ter to an international system of c-edit. 


V 


š Now, however, that the change has zome, . 


hardly anyone thinks of it with the o-d un- 
doubting enthusiasm. Actual famine has, it is 
true, disappeared from the Great Society, 
but there remains the constant possibility of 
general and uncontrollable depression of 
trade. The intervals between great wars are 
apparently becoming longer, but never has 
the expenditure on armaments been so great 
or the fear of war so constant. 

But wars and commercial crises may be 
thought ‘of as merely accidental interrup- 
tions to a social development which steadily 
advances in spite of them. The deeper anxi- 

` ety of our time arises from a doubt, more or 
less clearly realized, as to whether that de- 
velopment is itself proceeding on rigat lines. 
Coming back to London after a visit to a 
place where a simpler form of life is still in 
some degree possible, we notice from a fresh 
point of view the men and women who hurry 
with us oueof the trains or bend over ledgers 
in banks and offices or stand, tired and va- 
cant, outside factories at the dinner-hour. 
We see some few who seem to have found an 
environment that fits them. One has per- 
haps been taken on as an assistant porter at 
King's Cross and is irradiated, not only with 
confidence in his own future but wizh a glori- 
ous sense of identity between himself and 
the Great Northern Railway. Such faces 
are, however, ray exceptions. Of the rest, 
not many are fonsciously unheppy, but 
there are stramgely few signs of that har- 
mony of the nole being which constitutes 
happiness. ven the parks and picture gal- 
leries and libraries and the other mitiga- 
tions of the new environment, for which dur- 
ing tie rest of the year we are working and 

ing, seem to us, for the moment, to be 
tragically inadequate. —— 
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"Those who have watched the more rapid 
change from the old to the new in the East 
describe themselves as having the same feel- 


ing in a sharper form. A Hindu peasant, who © ` 


exchanges the penury and uncertainty of 
village agriculture for the steadier work and 
better pay of a Bombay cotton factory, 


never looks, they say, as if he had thereby ` 


attained greater satisfaction for the inner 
needs of his nature. Lafcadio Hearn wrote 
in 1894, when the resolute determination of 
the Japanese to enter the Great Society was 


. already beginning to take effect, “The new 


Japan will be richer and stronger and in 
many things wiser, but it will neither be so . 
happy nor so kindly as the old.” 


VI 


Our fathers, under the influence of Her- 
bert ‘Spencer and the popular science of 
1850, could trust that, even if the members 
of a single generation should find it difficult 
to adapt their nervous structure to the new 
conditions, yet that adaptation, when once 
it had been achieved by habit, would be 
handed on to succeeding generations by bio- 
logical inheritance. The biologists of our 
time, however, have forced us to realize 
that such “acquired characteristics” are not 
inherited. Each generation, except in so far 
as we create, by selective breeding, a some- 
what different human type, will start, we 
are told, in essentials, not where their 
fathers left off, but where their fathers be- . 
gan. Why sh ould we expect a social organi- 
zation to endure which has been formed in a 
moment of time by human beings whose 


, bodies and minds are the result of age-long 


selection urder far different conditions? 

The problem of the Great Society has not 
been solved by the vast increase in wealth 
which trade and a world-wide division have 
produced. Neither the cash nexus nor the 
right to vote are sufficient to hold together 
the widely dispersed social units of which 
the modern world is composed. 


VI 


Social organization on a large scale is not 
a wholly new thing. For certain restricted 


^ 
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papas duy, the levying of bises and 
the. gathering of armies—the empires of 
. Assyria, Persia, and Rome organized men 
.-on a scale not less than that of a: modern 


` State; Any one of those empires, at thé mo- ` 


ment of its greatest efficiency, must have 
seemed to the statesmen who were directing 
. it from the center to fulfil all the conditions 
of permanency.: -Each of them possessed not 
only irresistible military power but a monop- 


^7, oly of all means'of rapid, communication and 


the control of the only i important body of ac- 


E cumulated wealth in the world which they 
" knew. Yet the systems which created these 
“powerful cohesive forces created, at the. 


same time, disruptive forces which proved 
-even more powerful As the ancient em- 


. pires became larger, they became too dis- 
; tant and too unreal to stimulate the affec- 
' + tion or pride of their subjects. The methods. 

~ of their agents became more mechanical 

, and inhuman, ‘and the passions which 


. grouped themselves around smaller units, 
local or racial or religious, produced an ever 
increasing inner strain. 


VII 


Are there any signs of such an inner 
' Strain resulting from the size and impersonal 
power of the Great Society? Has the inven- 
: tion of representative government, as its 
' advocates ‘used to argue, prevented the 
~ forces of class or race or religion or self from 
‘ever again thrusting against the larger co- 
hesion “of the state? No one who tries to in- 
-. terpret the obscure feelings of half-articu- 
late men and women will say so. France is a 


2 “representative republic, and that republic 
.' is supported by a stronger feeling of political 


‘solidarity than is to be found in any other 


: European nation. But who can be sure that 


H 
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Catholic Trelaid, se seem to be growing strong- 


er and not weaker. ' 
More threatening still to the cohesion of 
the Great Society are the motives openly 


avowed by some of the American and Eu- 


ropean masters of concentrated capital— 
the men who direct enormous social power 


e without attempting to form a social purpose, - 


who smash working-class unions with no 
idea of any system to take their place, who 


boast that their trade is their politics and: 


corrupt whole parties merely to increase the 


. personal wealth which they will waste: in 


the forces represented by the “sabotage” of : 


the French railway servants or the turbu- 
lence of the vinegrowers are declining? In 


' ^ America: the ‘racial and class feeling of the 
“new immigrants shows itself unexpectedly 


resistant to the dissolving force of national 
, consciousness. In England the “particular- 
' ism” of trades and professions and the racial 
shore of Wales or Ulster, of Scotland or 


making or buying things they hardly desire. 
The “cash nexus” has, no more than the 

“voting nexus,” insured that common mem- 
bership of the Great Society shall mean a 
common interest in its solidarity. 

If one.looks from the forces acting within 
the separate states to the forces which bear 
upon that relation between states without 
-which world industry and world commerce 


- cannot exist, one sees there, too, that. the 


men who claim to voice in England or in 
Germany the living human passions stand 


not for European unity but for European. 


disruption. - 

When, indeed, one gets behind the me- 
chanical arrangements of railways and tele- 
graphs or of laws and treaties and. elections, 
what are the real forces on whicle our hopes 


of national or international solidarity de- . 


pend? One remembers afternoons spent 
conversing on the streets of a modern city, 
and the words and looks which showed how 
weak are the feelings which attach the citi- 


zen to a society whose power he dimly rec- 


ognizes but which he often seems to think of 
merely with distrust and dislike. 

And if, once more, we turn away from 
Europe and the United S(&tes to the begin- 
ning of the Great Society & South America 
or China, the question as to Whether the new 
system is creating sufficient Kohesive force 

- to-insure its own permanence 
more difficult to answer with confident hope. 

But; owing to the very complexity of the 
relations which bind us to the Great Soci- 
_ety, we stand to lose much more by an 
failure in its cohesion than did the subjects 
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of the ancient empires. Up until our own 
time the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the world lived in little, almost self- 
supporting villages. If an empire broke up, 
some of these villages might be wasted by 
war, but the rest, like the cells of a divided 
rotifer, grouped themselves easily erough 
as part of a new body. If, at the capital of 
the empire, a population had been brought 
together which depended on a more intricate 
form of social organization, that population 
was destroyed or scattered. Some dzy the 
Assyriologists will reconstruct for us the in- 
dustrial and financial system which enabled 
the inhabitants of Nineveh or Babylon to be 
fed and employed, and we shall then be able 
to imagine the sufferings which left those 
cities mere piles of ruins surrounded by a few 
peasants’ huts. When the corn-skips of 
Egypt and the tribute-money of Gaul and 
Spain ceased to come to Rome, the popula- 
tion of that city declined from about a mil- 
lion to perhaps a third of that number. But 
now, thirty-five out of the forty-five mil- 
lion inhabitants of the United Kingdom de- 
pend for their food upon a system of world 
relations far more complex than that which 
was built up by Assyria or Rome for the 
supply of their capitals. 

It is by imagining the effect of an actual 
dissolutior®of this Great Society that we can 
make most clear to ourselves the rature of 
our fears for its future. But, even if the 
forces of cohesion and dissolution remain as 
evenly balanced as they are now, our pros- 
pects are dark enough. The human material 
.of our social machinery will continue to dis- 
integrate just at the points where strength 
is most urgently required. Men whom we are 
compelled to trust will continue to prefer 
the smaller to thf larger good. The director 
will sacrifice thgfinterest of his shareholders 

, to his own or that of his family; the states- 
i ce his country to his party 
or his constftuency or his church; the Con- 
cert of Europe will remain helpless because 





each of its constituent nations refuses to’ 


work for the good of the whole. And the re- 
-sults of a system which we are not strong 


enough either to remodel or to control will 


‘ 
18x 


continue to be seen in the slum and the 
sweatshop, the barracks and the base 
hospitals. . . I 
"Throughout the politics and literature of 
the twentieth century one traces this féar, 
conscious or half-conscious, lest the civiliza- 
tion which we have adopted so rapidly and 
with so little forethought may prove unable 
to secure either a harmonious life for its 
members or even its own stability. The old 
delight in the “manifest finger of destiny” 
and “the tide of progress” —even the newer 
belief in the effortless “evolution” of social 
institutions—is gone. We are afraid of the 
blind forces to which we used so willingly to 
surrender ourselves. We feel that we must 
reconsider the basis of our organized life be- 
cause, without reconsideration, we have no 
chance of controlling it. Our philosophers 
are toiling to refashion for the purposes of 
social life the systems which used so confi- 
dently to offer guidance for individual con- 
duct. Our poets and playwrights and novel- 
ists are revolutionizing their art in-the at- 


tempt to bring the essential facts of the 


Great Society within its range. 

All these eforts run counter to the intel- 
lectual habits in which our generation was 
brought up. On its intellectual side the 
Great Society was the work of specialists. 
During its formation we and our fathers 
learned to admire the leaders of specialized 


sciences—the chemists who are “wakeful ` 


to make clean the furnace” and the biolo- 
gists "whose discourse is of the stock of 
bulls.” Each of them became “wise in his 
own work.” 

We are forced, however, now to recognize 
that a society whose intellectual direction 
consists only of unrelated specialisms must 
drift and that we dare not drift any longer. 
We stand, as the Greek thinkers stood, in a 
new world. And because that world is new, 
we feel that neither the sectional observa- 
tions of the special student nor the ever 
accumulatirg records of the past nor the 
narrow experience of the practical man nor 
the technological devices of science—not 
even the techniques of this new social sci- 
ence—can suffice*us. 
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The task of missions has been to create 


from the existing social and cultural units 


a common culture and a moral solidarity in 
which all can share. Incidentally, they have 
made themselves the intermediaries and the 
interpreters of the peoples in the Great 
Society to one another. 

In learning the languages.and construct- 
ing the grammar of the widely dispersed 
peoples of the earth they have removed the 


most important barrier to those common. 


understandings which are the essence of cul- 
tures, and they have thus laid the founda- 
tion for a moral order that includes all 
peoples, since the existence of such common 
tradition and its transmission from one 
people to another and from one generation 
to another depends upon intimate and per- 
sonal communication. 

What seems to have held the ancient 
empires together, enabling them to survive 
the external shocks and the internal convul- 
sions which threatened their existence, was 


- less the wisdom or the prestige of the ruling- 


caste which directed their destinies than the 
possession by the diverse nations and 
peoples involved-of a body of common cus- 
toms and fundamental beliefs in accordance 
with which they sought to direct their in- 
dividual and collective lives—that is to say, 
a common culture and a common religion. 
The English schools and the English 
church perform similar functions for the 
British Empire, the same function that the 
Mikado and Shintoism perform for the 
Japanese people. In each case the political 
organization of the empires has been sus- 


, tained in the past by their religious, moral, 


and cultural order, which insures a common 
understanding and a loyalty to the common 
purpose and program. 

The process by which the ancient empires 
were finally dissolved has been variously 
described as one of urbanization or of secu- 
larization. In the course of this process what 


- had once been sacred ceased to be inspiring, 


and the loyalties and the moral solidarity 
which held these great societies dissolved. 

In the present state of the world the 
Christian religion seems predestined to per- 
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form for Europe and the Great Society, of 
which it is the center and the core, what it 
once performed for the Roman world when 
that world was similarly disturbed and dis- 
rupted by the conflicts and disorders which 
the expanison of the Roman Empire had 
brought about. . 

In this situation the task of Christian 
missions seems to have been to create«a 
moral solidarity among the nations and 
peoples that will permit European civiliza- 
tion and the Great Society which it has 
brought into existence to survive. 

Christian missions have already done 
something to achieve this end, it seems, in- 
cidental to the propaganda which different 
forms of European Christianity have carried 
on in the effort to extend the influence of 
the various branches of Christianity to all 
other parts of the world. 


IX 


Missions have already done something 
to relieve the tensions of the Great Society 
and to create a solidarity that would enable 
it to survive the convulsions through which 
it is now passing. 

1. Modern civilization, merely because 
of the size of the social unit it has created, 
has effectively changed the functioning not 
only of economic institutions bût of every 
other type of social institution. 

One consequence of the size of the Great 
Society is this: As the web of human rela- 
tions has become more extensive, mobility 
has increased, and personal and moral rela- 
tions have become more casual, promiscu- 
ous, and secular. Everywhere the diffusion 
of European culture has been accompanied 
by an increasing relaxation of the familial 
and tribal bonds which Nyrmerly, in some 
fashion, held society togéher and main- 
tained, without the benefit bf police or the 
courts, some sort of disciplin 

Everywhere the diffusion x European 
culture has tended to plow under the local 
and traditional religious beliefs and to sub- 
stitute a secular for a religious social order. 

The little religious sects which have 
Sprung up so spontaneously and in such 
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great numbers on the frontiers of European . 


civilization, in the United States, and else- 
where it seems have, in some sense and to 


some degree, performed in the modern world _ 


the function of the clan, the tribal unit in 
more primitive societies. 

These new sects seem to represent in 
most cases the pathetic attempts of lost 
souls to renew and recover a religious faith 
which they have somehow lost. Where they 
have found difficulty or failed, it seems to be 
because they have been, for the mast part, 
recruited by converts from racially and cul- 
turally heterogeneous groups. They are, 
like the Mormons or the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists or the Christian Scientists, re- 
cruited from peoples of essentially the same 
class rather than of the same race. The re- 
sult is that the bonds which hold them to- 
gether are ideological rather than those of 
race and kinship. 

Nevertheless, in so far as they have been 
successful in bringing together these hetero- 
geneous peoples into an effective society, 


, they have measurably solved the raze prob- ' 


, lem in the communities in which they were 
established. What the Baptists have ac- 
complished in Burma is, perhaps, not 
wholly typical, but it represents what other 
missions have measurably achieved. 

2. Missionaries have learned the lan- 


guages of the peoples and have established | 


Schools in which they have made many or 
most of the so-called preliterate peoples 
literate in their mother-tongues. ‘In this 
way they have given them access to the 
knowledge of literate peoples, lack of which 
has been mainly- responsible for their so- 
called backwardness. This, alone, has done 
more than any other one thing to make the 
world which Mr. Willkie recently dis- 
covered to be so economically, pclitically, 
and culturally one. 

THis new liferacy. which the missionaries 
are responsjb e 
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existence a considerable secular press among 
the so-called colonial peoples. Through this 
press these peoples have begun to pass their . 
own independent comments upon the world 
in which they find themselves, and this is 
possibly a nécessary preparation for any ac- 
tive co-operation on their part in the affairs ` 
of the world-after-the war; into which we 
seem to be moving very rapidly. This secu- 
lar press and the incipient nationalism to 
which it seems to give expression are topics 
that must inevitably be touched upon in any 
discussion of missions in the modern world. 

3. Missions have established not only 
Schools but hospitals. This has given to 


.& very large part of mankind the bene- 


fits of modern surgery and scientific medi- 
cine. The recent volume, Burma Sur- 
geon, is a commentary on what mis- 
sionaries, through their hospitals, are 
doing to bring about understanding in the 
modern world, in addition to whatever 
other services they may: be performing. 
Through these agencies they are creating 
the sort of moral solidarity which seems to 
be the most pressing need of a Great So- 
ciety. 

4. These mission stations Seitteced all 
over the world have become through their 
Schools and through their hospitals and ' 


other social units which they have estab- 


lished, what Mr. Willkie described them to 
be, outposts of European civilization where 
anyone and everyone may find people of 
good wil and understanding, people who 
are capable of interpreting the colonial 
peoples of the world to the Europeans under 
whose cultural and political domination 
they so largely live. 

The result of these and other missionary 
activities has made missions the instruments 
of a good-neizhbor policy that is no longer 
continental merely but world wide: 
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Christian missions have incidentally disseminated Western material culture, which undermines the tra- 
: ditional order of life more certainly. than the spiritual doctrine does. In the resulting chaos, for which they 
' are largely, though unintentionally, responsible, ‘Christian missions must assume the obligation to supply the 


tenets of a new moral order. 


E The-hope of the world is for social soli- 
darity. Toward that hope humanity is look- 
ing with growing.eagerness and anxiety. 

: From where they sit under Japanese pro- 

, paganda: today the peoples of eastern Asia 


` > can see little hope of solidarity with, the 


_, .White race. The people of India have long 
“questioned such a possibility; and the peo- 
. ples, of Africa, together with their descend- 


: ' ants scattered throughout the Western 


Hemisphere, living for the most part under 
white political dómination, are equally anx- 
-ious for that goal to be reached but are un- 


. certain that it can ever be attained. All our - 


talk of postwar planning, the pillars of peace, 
the Four Freedoms, and the new world order 


‘* are evidences of our anxiety. We hope that 


‘a world society in which the ideals embodied 


-a in the Four Freedoms shall be determinative 


can somehow be established on earth. Some 


^" of us apparently expect that such a new era 


. will be born out of the travail of this war, as 
. & natural result of all the suffering. Too 
easily we fall.into the wishful thinking of 
sentimentalism, forget the practical difficul- 
ties, and look for Allied victory to “make 

` all things new." No one who has passed 
+ through the experiences of ‘a war's after- 

: math’ can be so deluded. We will get only as 


' much permanent peace after this war as we ' 


ES 5 are honestly willing to give up privileges and 


ı advantages to obtain. We will get as much 


` * world order as we want if we want earnestly 
© * enough to pay in the coin of national and 


“personal self-sacrifice. We will get an in- 
. creasing measure of social solidarity as we 
- are willing to sacrifice, through the abandon- 
ment of deep-rooted prejudices, long-stand- 


ing misapprehensions, and smoldering re-. 
us PE ° 
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sentments. For the problems of the world, 
are not so much matters of geopolitics or of 
material resources. Rather they are ques- ~ 
tions of a spiritual and moral nature, the 
, pride of nationalism, the greed of exploita- 
tion, the tyranny of special privilege, the 
blindness of ignorance and bigotry. 

Without a reformation in such attitudes 
the hope of the world remains like the light 
of a distant star, millions of light-years 
away ‘from us. History is the record of men 
employing every known kind of force, short 
of self-sacrifice, to bring: about social soli- 
darity. But the tyrannies of force have 
been utterly helpless permanently to hold 
society together. Militarism bears in itself 
the seeds of social disruption. ' 

However, men, tribes, nations, and coali- 
tions of nations have never ceased to place" : 
reliance, on. this broken reed as the final 
arbiter of world order. Occasidhally they 
have tried other methods— diplomacy, .bal- 
ance of power, schemes of alliances, en- 
circlements, zones of influence, treaties of. 
nonaggression, pacts to outlaw war, even a 
League. But each nation.reserved the right 
to make war on any other nation if for any 
.reason it seemed wise to the national au- 
thorities. Their reliance upon thesé other 
devices was tacitly xcd caa to be setond- 
ary. 

Today we witness some efforts to con- 
vince us that by means of legal, economic, 
financial, and.other devices we shall be able 
to establish a satisfactory worlN order once ` 
the allied powers are victorious. At the same 
time the militarists are trying to make per- 
manent universal conscription, a. huge 
Seven-ocean navy, a super-super air force, . 
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and a gigantic army. Possibly they are 
right. Certainly international law did not 
stop aggression, nor did solemn peace pacts 
outlaw war. If by good economic relations 
we mean profitable two-way trade between 
nations, then such relations existed between 
Germany and France, Germany and Hol- 
land, Germany and Britain; but they were 
not strong enough to eliminate war. Japan 
*and the United States were engaged in 
mutually advantageous trade relationships 
right up to the attack on Pearl Hazbor. And 
if such devices are all we can count upon 
to hold the world together, we Lad better 
put our trust in the rule of force. At least 
we can stave off aggression a lit-le longer. 

We are being told that, if we become bet- 
ter acquainted, learn to enjoy each other's 
culture, understand and appreciate each 
other's literature and art, as well as main- 
tain mutually. favorable trade relations, 

. then we shall have achieved social solidarity. 
‘But I have heard the Fisk choir sing music 
written in Germany, and some of the sing- 
ers were in uniforms preparing to fight Ger- 
mans! Át a recent concert many numbers 
played by the artist happened to be of Ger- 
. man origin; and the audience applauded 
with appreciation. We read Goethe and 
Heine without any feeling of solidarity with 
the Nazis. And we can appreciate an ex- 
quisite piece of Japanese lacquer, or silk or 
chinaware, without any desire to be friendly 
with the satellites of Tojo. Appreciation and 
understanding are good; they are badly 
needed for social solidarity, as are good rela- 
tionships of every constructive kind. But 
they have all been tried and found wanting! 
By themselves they. are inadequate. Only 
when they are permeated and informed with 
good will do these legal, economic, or cul- 
tural relationships produce solidarity. 

Men of good will are the prodact of spir- 
itual forces. Recently we have seen how nar- 
row, nationalistic ideals have been made to 
serve in4fapan and Germany as objects of 
emotional fanaticism. Japan has revived 
and utilized the myth of Shinto as a pa- 
triotic symbol to which obedient sons of the 
empire render a fanatical loyalty. Germany 


has revived the myth. of early pagan deities 

and has pramoted—among Nazis, at least 

—the so-called “religion” of Aryanism, of 

blood and scil. Through half a score of years 

young Germans have been steeped in that 

faith; and, when called to battle on behalf of 
such ideals, they show unflinching courage ' 
and unbelievable loyalty. Troops of Italy, 

Rumania, and Hungary, lacking such con- 

viction or such loyalty to ideals, are pro- 

verbially “easy” to deal with. ' 

That story can also be traced out through 
history. Wherever an exclusive, narrow, na- 
tionalistic fzith has been inculcated into the 
coming generations, a loyalty, solidarity, 
and spirit of sacrifice has been successfully 
engendered. Even today we can observe in 
our midst how the narrowly exclusive sects 
of Christendom are able to command a 
loyalty and a measure of obedience and sup- 
port from among their followers which is not 
evident in the general population. 

Inclusive, universal, spiritual movements 
have been exposed to alien currents of 
thought which tend to broaden the narrow : 
loyalty of followers. But, even so, they have 
helped to "hold the world together.” 

In Indie, in the third century, King ' 
Asoka inaugurated a reign of peace, good 
will and missionary endeavor that has 
scarcely ever been equaled. He aimed to | 
spread the religion of Buddha across tlie 
world, and his success was little short of 
miraculous; much of what we know as the 
Netherlands, East Indies, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Siam (or Thailand), Malaya, Indo- 
China, China, Korea, and Japan were per- 
meated by the teaching of the gentle, peace- 
ful loving, pure, and humble Gautama. 
Gathering into its teaching many attributes 
of native cultures, utilizing native beliefs 
and practices, this religious movement, 
though it lost much of its original purity 
and zeal far righteousness, still served as a 
vehicle for native cultures and as a social : 
cement. The long periods of peace in the 
Far East can be traced to the influence of 
Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Brahminism, as they became blended, or 
syncretizec, into more popular forms of re- 
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ligion. Undoubtedly this missionary enter- 


e prise of Buddhist-inspired Asoka trans- 


formed the life of many Asiatic peoples and 
gave them a spiritual center of loyalty. If 
‘Buddhism had possessed the answer to 
man’s fundamental problems of sin and 
salvation, nothing could have halted its 
world mission of brotherhood. 

The story of Mohammedan expansion 
‘and the continuing fact of social solidarity 
‘within Mohammedanism are further evi- 
dences of the cohesive character of religion 
in society—even universal religion that 
brings into one brotherhood all races and 
all classes. Hinduism, with its sixty million 
outcasts and its closely graded system of 
rigid caste exclusiveness, has, nevertheless, 
been able to maintain conditions of social 
solidarity in spite of that inner divisiveness. 

` What can be said of Christianity? Com- 
munists, inspired by Karl Marx, have in- 
sisted that religion—all religion—is an 
opiate, a drug, that makes people easy 
victims of exploitation. Other opponents of 
religion declare that the most divisive forces 
-on earth are religious movements and or- 
. ganizations, especially within Christianity. 
They point out the imperial conquests, the 
Crusades, the persecutions, the enslave- 
ment of peoples, and the wars fought in the 
name and under the symbol of Christianity. 
Even today, this world war, like the last, 
finds Christians on both sides. How can any- 
one believe that Christianity offers hope for 
- universal social solidarity? Within Prot- 
estantism alone there are some two hun- 
dred and sixty varieties of sect, denomina- 
tion, or communion! Nevertheless, Chris- 
tians make that claim. Christian missions 
seek to achieve that goal. 
_ One of the most significant meetings ever 
to be held in Christendom was the Madras 
Conference, celebrated at Tambaram near 


the city of Madras in December, 1938. The . 


meeting was held under the auspices of the 


International Missionary Council and was | 


essentially a meeting of missionary leaders 
and national Christians from all over the 
world. Probably the strongest delegation 
was from China, representing the National 
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Christian Council and composed of leading’ 
Chinese Christians. Africa, India, and Latin 
America were ably represented, as were fifty- 
five other national Christian groups. Here 
was ample evidence that the Christian re- 
ligion had become indigenous in every con- 
tinent. In spite of Japanese aggression in 
China, those two delegations could meet 
with Christian forbearance under Christian 
auspices. Although the dark clouds of war. 
were rolling up across the sky in Europe, the 
delegation from Germany could discuss 
mutual problems of Christian missions with 
representatives from every other European 
nation. 

And since that conference, even in the 
midst of war, the World Council of Chris- 
tian Churches has been formed, composed 
of representatives from more than fifty na- 
tions and from all the major divisions of non- 
Roman Christianity. No other human agen- 
cy except the Red Cross has been able to 
maintain relationships across the barriers of 
war. . 

Historically, Christianity has held the 
world together in time of crisis. It has served 
as a dynamic, transforming the life of in- 
dividuals and peoples; it has become a 
vehicle in which the cultural values of non- 
Christian civilizations, Greek and Roman, 


have been carried forward as secular addi- 


tions to Christianity; and in spite &f its di- 
visions and disunity, in time of crisis it has 
proved to be a binding influence for social 
solidarity. 

Christian missions are called to play an 
important role in this process. Probably no 
long-range program of welfare or redemp- 
tion is ever understood or appreciated by 


‘the average citizen. The social engineer who 


sights across the centuries and sets his stakes 
by generations is usually an object of deri- 
sion. So Christian missions have been mis- 
understood and derided. Perhgps this has 
been merited in some degree because of 
shortsighted policies, short-cut ‘methods, 
the “ten-minute” ideas, and the unwise at- 
titudes of some Christian missionaries. But 
the fact of strong indigenous Christian ot- 
ganizations firmly established in lands and 
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among peoples where Christians i less 
than 2 per cent of the total population is 
fair evidence that Christianity has inherent 
power to take root and make significant 
growth often in spite of the shortcomings of 
its proponents. And the purpose of Chris- 
tian missions becomes daily more evident. 
It comes “not to destroy but to fulfil; it 

» goes that others “may have life and have it 
more abundantly”—physical, social, and 
religious; it carries the greatest af all com- 
mandments, “that ye love one another,” to 
people everywhere. In meeting the chief 
problems of mankind, it brings to bear an 
incomparable , influence for’ international 
social solidarity. 

Anthropology has opened to Christian 
missionaries a whole new view of their task 
and opportunity. Instead of approaching 
un-Christian civilizations, pagan. religions, 
and revolting social customs with a negative 
and destructive attitude, missicnaries are 
able-to understand and appreciate, utilize 
and build upon, customs and traditions, 
superstitions and taboos, which have be- 
come the pattern of living for hundreds of 
millions of people. Through an appreciative 


' study’ of local economics a missionary can, 


ascertain what are the chief difficulties to be 
met for a man to earn a decent living for his 
family;*and then, because of his adequate 
preparation, the missionary can bring to 
bear on local problems expert knowledge 
that helps to raise standards of living. 


In India, for example, Gandhi venerates | 


the cow as a sacred animal and holds to his 
theory which forbids the destruction of 
vermin. The consequence is that what might 
be one of the richest agricultural countries of 
the world is in abject poverty. Scrawny cat- 
tle cannot be slaughtered or the breed im- 
proved; Indian rats destroy 1o per cent of 
India’s grain each year—more ‘than eight 
million tons; the monkeys of India make 


commercial orchards impossible; the wild. 


. pigs ravage root crops, caste interferes with 
theeuse of manures, without which the land 


cannot be kept fertile, and pastures disap- ` 


pear. ‘Without grain, fruit, vegetables, and. 
milk the diet of India is badly unbalanced. 
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But all this is tied in to the major religion of 


India, and. no success in the constructive 
work of welfare can be permanent until the 
religious problem has been faced. Christian 


propagandists for the way of life called 


Christian; since their example amply proves 
‘the value of their ideas. 


Ancestor worship, whether in Africa or 
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- agriculturists are among the most effective . 


in China, contains much of the Christian : 


idea of life after death. To come into a cul- 


ture in which'such worship is basic and to at- _ 


tempt to destroy that tradition is fatally to 


-misunderstand the values that are present. 


Christian missions seek to find. à common 
ground of understanding, whether for the 


idea of God, Savior, sin, life eternal, or. 


whatever in each situation affords the best 


foundation for understanding. Frequently. 


a missionary is obliged to use a vocabulary 
that is quite inadequate to express fully the 
ideas of Christianity, and it is his task to 
fill old words with new meanings. 


Fundamentally, the head-hunter and the: 
cannibal have always been deeply religious. - 


They are seeking somehow to appropriate 


the spiritual powers possessed by other. . 


human beings, and the polygamist in some 
non-Christian cultures is usually following 


a traditional pattern within his group. These’ - : 


persons need understanding, new light, bet- 
ter ways of behaving; but such improve- 


ments cannot be brought about through . 


negative condemnation. And the mission- 
ary must be equipped to provide such un- 
derstanding, to see beyond the immediate 
manifestation that may be unsocial and re- 
pugnant, and to discover the underlying 
reason, which may be-respectable. 

Christian missions came out of the Orient 


and offer ta non-European society a spiritual ' 


loyalty and á way of life that are redemptive 


and indigenous. Christianity, like all of its 
predecessors and contemporaries thàt offer 


a universal faith, has been subject to ex-, 
‘ternal modification. Beginning in purity and . 
singleness of purpose as a spiritual force for ^ 


the redemption of the world, it has become 
institutionalized and organized into in- 
numerable forms, many of which seem to be 
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^^ mutually exclusive. Probably. its most glar-. 


ing fault is disunity. How can a.disunited 


EE 


fluence? Is not the first, duty of Christians 
to come together in one fellowship, present 


"one. united front to the un-Christian forces , 
in the world, and make one united es 


' V for good? E : 
s^: Most Christian disunity has occurred in 
*., European society, with its extreme empha- 
' ^.sis upon rugged: individual. independence. 
|: Any attempt to project that disunity. into 
^. non-European situations meets with small 
" welcome. In fact, the greatest success in 
developing greater unity. among Christian 


forces has been registered in Asia, and this . 


~ has had widening repercussions in the lands 
^ from which missionaries have been sent; so 


^" that particular handicap is almost certain 
- _ “to 'þe a diminishing factor as. Christian mis- 


sions advance. , 
.^ Probably the second geste dedan 
tage has-been the tendency. to identify 
‘Christianity with Western civilization. The 


facts of white domination within Western. 


.. culture, the overwhelming emphasis upon 
. materialism, and the unquestioned imperial- 

ism that has characterized our Western 
'. civilization have been described by many 
. non-Europeans as aspects of Christian cul- 
`` ture. Major opponents of Christian missions 
` among non-European peoples have pointed 


‘their condemnation not at. the religion of' 


" "Jesus Christ but directly at. these secular 
'aspécts of society which‘ have accompanied 
the promulgation of. Christianity. India has 
^ .tepudiated the material aspects of modern 
‘Western, civilization but. has -been most 
“hospitable to the spiritual and moral ideal- 


(‘ism of Christianity. Japan has refused the. 


"spiritual but has adopted the. materialism 


''^ ‘of the West. China, with greater-alertness 


: and practical, discrimination, has selected 


among both spiritual and material values 


ffom the West. The fact that New. China 
Vus counts among her ablest leaders:à majority 
'^. 'of Christians, ‘together with the high ap- 


-Christianity expect to become a uniting in- ` 
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preciation for Christian missionary ‘efforts 
in the country, makes it likely that Chris- 
tian missions will have a large place in the 
China of tomorrow. 

` Among nearly. every ae noes peo- 
ple certain aspects of Western civilization 
have ‘been received with enthusiasm. The 
radio, the movie,, the airplane, the press, 


‘the medical science, the comforts, and the, 


improvements in the mechanics of life have 
all been welcomed. But these.things operate 
to destroy or.undermine the authority of 
inherited patterns, traditional beliefs, cus- 
toms, and loyalties. When those spiritual 


` bonds become loosened, the great danger is. 
that primitive or retarded cultures will dis-' 


integrate. When people cease to reverence 
the old gods and have nothing to revere but 
mechanical devices and material goods, ‘so- 


ciety is quickly demoralized. That has hap- 


pened progressively within Western .civili- 
zation in spite of the.efforts of Christianity. 


In non-European civilizations it is even 


more fatal. And, though Christianity has 
not been able to provide-fully effective lead- 
ership in the West, yet, better than any oth- 
er religion; it is able. to cope with the threat 


of mechanism and the barren philosophy of . 


materialism. Unless Christian missions can 
offer the healing influence of a great loyalty 
in situations where former faiths have been 


disinherited, the result of the impact of — 
Western culture on non-European life will 


produce confusion and chaos, a 
That is. the present obligation of Chris- 


.tian missions. Nothing can prevent the àn- 
. terrelations of West and East, of North and 


South. Those contacts, divorced from Chris- 
tian ideals, can be fearfully destructive. But, 
if they are balanced and directed by the 
long-range program of Chriŝtian missions, 
I have faith to believe that. gradually, . all 
across the world, society can be bound to- 
gether in a brotherhood which no selfish, 
ambitious person or group can dissolve. 
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'ABSTRACT 


The establishment of Christian missions in Africa has been an act of spiritual aggression; they operated on 

the principle that everything African and indigenous is contrary, while everything European and foreign is 

` acceptable, to the Will of God. The glaring contradiction between the religious theory and the economic and 
political practices of Christians has made Africans distrust the Christian church, and it is losing ground 


through its own fault. ‘ 


‘Missionaries of civilization” to teach medical and industrial techniques and to help 


Africans improve their international status not only would accomplish the professed Christian ideal for 
Africa but, by raising the African in white estimation, would improve the position of the American Negro. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


We have come here to exchange ideas on 
missions and their influence on non-Euro- 
pean peoples. I suppose that very often 
when people speak of missions they refer to 
Christian missions. But we may also think 
of missions in another way. The term need 
not be confined to religious missions alone. 
A more comprehensive approach to missions 
may include scientific missions of different 
kinds; political missions with the primary 
purpose of advancing the interests of a par- 
ticular state or nation; economic missions, 
such as commercial or agricultural; medical 
missions; educational or cultural missions 
in the most inclusive meaning of the term. 

, Thus a religious or a Christian mission is 
just one aapect of the total field of missions. 
It is by no means the most important, al- 
though for a long time the popular mind has 
overemphasized the importance of religious 
missions at the expense of the other forms of 
missions. 

In like manner non-European peoples may 
include the Chinese, Japanese, Indians, and 
Africans. Perhaps this designation is based 
more on cultural differentiation than on 
racial grouping. fn this sense the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere, irrespective of 
their racial or ancestral origins, may be said 
to be Europeans, since the culture and civili- 
zation of the New World are predominantly 
European. 

In ifs modern connotation, however, the 
term "European" has come to be identified 
with an advanced stage of civilization and a 
higher order of life. Consequently, any cul- 
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ture or civilization whose basic ideas are not 
rooted in the European tradition is general- 
ly looked upon by Westerners as being 
backward and retarded. It is this attitude 
toward alien cultures that hasled Europeans, 
Americans, and other peoples of the New- 
World never to admit or accept the cul- 
tures of China, India, Japan, and Africa as 
being equal to their own. 

The Asiatic cultures and civilizations are 
older than the European, and they are even 
the fountain source of many of the values 
which the Western mind has come to accept 
as noble and sublime. Nevertheless, what- 
ever the opinion of scholars may be on race, 
color, and culture or whatever the evidence 
of scientific investigations may be to the 
contrary, an important fact we have to 
reckon with, as we discuss the subject of 
missions, is that the popular mind in Europe 
and America has not yet developed to the 
point where it would accept alien cultures as 
being equal to the Western, at least rela- 
tive in time and space. The notion of a cul- 
ture's being superior or inferior, higher or 
lower, progressive or backward, is still pre- 
dominant in the thinking and behavior of 
Westerners in their relation to other peoples 
in the world whose cultures are different 
from the European. 

With this mental disposition it was easy 
for Westerners to convince themselves that 
their primary duty to God was to spread 
the gospel among non-European peoples in 
all parts of the world, whom they called 
“heathens” or “pagans.” But the propaga- 
tion of the gospel was, in fact, the diffusion 
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of European culture. So far as’ Africa was 
concerned, it-was alleged that the continent 
' was backward and that Africans were grop- 
ing in, the darkness of ignorance and super- 
stition. They did not have any religion or 
any morals, nor did they haveany character. 
‘In fact, they were lacking in all the attri- 
butes of civilization. It was asserted, there- 
fore, that the divine-duty of the Western 
"world was to impose the Christian religion 
` upon Africans in order that they might 
. evolve from their primitive stupidity to the 
“golden age of civilized intelligence. Through 
the Christian idea of God, Africans would 
begin to acquire the morals of the civilized 
world; and through civilized morality, it was 
argued, they would develop the character 
‘traits that were acceptable to the Will of 
God. and also to the European world. 

This was the principle that justified the 
„activities of the early Christian mission- 
aries in China, in Japan, in India, and in 
Africa. Today the theory of Christian mis- 
sions remains the same, although we are 
now experiencing a change in attitude to- 
ward the indigenous cultures and a consider- 
able improvement in, the techniques and 
other methods of approach. 

In the sociological sense, therefore, we 
may describe Christian missions as an agent 
of European imperialism and not as a social- 

. izing influence. Socialization implies an idea 
or a process of give and take between the 


interacting groups or parties concerned. 


Imperialism works in a different way. Under 
imperialism, a dominant party gives some- 
thing to a less fortunate partner, and some- 
times the dominant party even forces its will 
upon the victim. The imperialism repre- 
sented by Christian missions in Africa and 
other non-European countries is a unilateral 
process of cultural transmission in which the 
less fortunate party is looked upon with 
pity and treated as a weakling. 

Thave taken time to make these challeng- 
ing observations because I believe that a 
clear understanding of the position of the 
Christian church, in its relation to the social 
institutions of -non-European peoples, is 
very essential for useful thinking. If we are 
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to discuss the subject of “Missions and the 
Socialization of Non-European Peoples,” 

must be willing to accept the fact that 
spiritual or religious missions constitute one 


of the several agencies through which, from . 


time immemorial, a group of people or a 
nation has been able to dominate another. 
This charge of cultural imperialism is true 
in the case of Christianity no less than of 
Mohammedanism. 

We may therefore describe the venture of 
Christian missions into foreign lands as an 
act of spiritual aggression or spiritual im- 
perialism. The Christian church has stifled 
and violated the freedom of Africans to wor- 
ship God in the manner they think best in 
their circumstances. The agents of Christian 
civilization have destroyed our spiritual 


temples and defiled the sacred shrines.which : 


were so dear to our fathers. This is the mes- 
sage I bring to you from Africa; this is the 


main point I want to emphasize in this dis- . 


cussion. 


II. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN AFRICA 


Today many Aíricáns look upon the 
Christian church as nothing more than an 
agent of European and American imperial- 
ism in África and other non-European coun- 
tries. I am fully aware of the fact that it will 
be difficult for you to accept the truth of 
this statement. However, I suppose you are 
prepared to admit that the propagators of 
the Mohammedan religion have committed 
many atrocious crimes in Africa and other 
parts of the world, but not to admit that 
this charge applies to Christian missions— 
Christian agents are not likely to commit 
any spiritual crimes as the Mohammedans 
do. But Africans think differently. You 
would say, further, that the agents of the 
Christian church have always brought about 
civilization, peace, and a high moral order 
wherever they went. This is a contradiction 
in points of view. . ~ 

I am reporting these observations be- 
cause they represent the attitude vf the 
present generation of African young men 
and women toward Christian and other 
religious missions, süch as the Moham- 
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xcu And it is important that we ‘direct 
our attention to this African. point of view, 
for I believe that, in the final analysis, none 
of the plans and policies we now formulate 
for postwar Christian enterprise in Africa 
will ever succeed until the ‘Africans them- 
` selves are willing to co-operate with you and 
assume responsibility for the guidance of 
their own destiny. 
* I intend in this discussion to think with 
you. I shall therefore present to you the 
faets at my disposal and also the various in- 
cidents that have contributed to the change 
in African thought and the development of 
our present attitude toward Christian mis- 
sions and the civilized world as a waole. We 
“may then attempt to arrive at conclusions 
together. 
1. The political partitioning of Africa.— 
The political condition of Africa is a matter 
` of great concern to many Christian African 
thinkers. With the exception of Liberia on 
the west coast and Ethiopia in the east, the 
entire continent is colonial territory that 
has been divided among the European 
` powers, namely, Britain, France, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, and, until recently, Italy. 
Germany was driven out of Africa in the 
first World War, but since then Germany 
has not abandoned her ambition to regain 


her former, colonial prestige, by force if nec- 


essary. All these European powers are Chris- 
tian nations and are deeply interested in the 
Christianization of the African for different 
reasons. This is an important poirt to re- 
member as we discuss the subject of mis- 
sions’ and non-European peoples. The 
colonial policies of the various European 
. nations differ widely from one another. For 
example, British colonial policy aims at ulti- 
mate self-government or political independ- 
ence. French colonial policy, on the other 
hand, aims at making French citizens out of 
Africans, and the French do not tolerate the 


idea of ultimate self-government for the 


African territories that are at present under 
their domination. In the case of Belgium, 
Spain,'and Portugal, their colonial policies 
aim at a permanent possession and exploita- 
tion of African territories as sources of raw 
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materials needed to maintain the national 
economies of their respective countries in 
Europe. Under these powers Africans have 
neither a hope of ultimate self-government, 
as under British policy, nor even the privi- 
lege of being admitted to metropolitan citi- 
zenship, as is the case under the French 
‘policy. But, whatever the differences in 
colonial systems and policies may be, the 
main point that Christian African thinkers 
do not understand is that all these European 
colonial powers are Christian nations—at 
least they profess to be Christian. There- 
fore, there is no reason why the Christian 
church in Africa should have consistently 
remained silent when important political 
issues are being discussed. This is an impor- 
tant point in the African argument that I 
should like you to keep in mind. . 
2. Economic exploitation.—The continent 
of Africa has been exploited by Christian 
nations for more than six hundred years. 
This exploitation has not stopped in our own 
age; it is still going on today. Christian 
‘missionaries were the first to open up the 
continent to European trade and commerce: 
first came the Portuguese, who were after- 
ward followed by the Dutch, the French, 
the Swedes, the Danes, the Germans, and 
the English. The travels of Mungo Park in’ 
western Africa, of David Livingstone and , 
Stanley in central Africa, and of many other 
explorers opened up the heart of the con- 
tinent for subsequent Christian enterprise 
as well as economic exploitation. We shall 
never forget the atrocities of Belgian officials 
in the Congo region; but the Belgians went 
to the Congo area only after Stanley had 
opened the way. Today living conditions 
are low, and labor receives very poor wages, 
especially' in the mining and industrial 
areas. But the point that the African mind 
does not understand is that his economic ex- 
ploiters are all Christians, who belong to 
the same nationality as those who preach 
the gospel of peace and humility. The Eu- 
ropean shareholder in a mining company ' 
loves money more than he loves God. But, 
on the other hand, the preacher of the gos- 
pel tells the African laborer every Sunday 
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that he abould "iof worry about money in 
the world but should rather save all his 
_ money and his. treasures in heaven. There is 
a contradiction in theory and practice which 
makes. Africans distrust the Christian 
church and all that it stands for. Americans 
: Should not think that the exploitation of 
Africa i$ done by Europeans alone. Africans 
are fully aware of the subhuman living con- 
ditions and low wages paid to laborers on 
American-owned rubber plantations. We 
also have an idea of the conditions under 


which the sharecroppers live in the southern . 


states of this country. 
3. The moral character and behavior of 
Europeans in Africa.—Anybody who has 
spent some time in Africa knows that the 
moral character of many ‘Europeans in 
_Africa is not exemplary by any means. Be- 
sides different kinds of abuses in which they 
indulge, it is also the general rule that many 
Europeans do not go to church on Sundays, 
nor do they take part in the religious activi- 
, ties in many of the communities in which 
they live. From all appearances, God means 
nothing to-the Europeans we find i in Africa. 
' Accusing these Europeans for not going to 
church on Sundays would sound trivial to 
you. But sociologically it is an important 
factor in forming the attitudes of Africans 
‘toward Christian missions. The younger 
‘generation of Africans watch the conduct 
and behavior of Europeans in Africa with 
great interest. They learn from the Euro- 
peans that God does not worry himself 
: about what men and women do in their 

' daily life; in fact, God does not punish any 
Christian who does not go to church on 
Sundays or who sometimes tells lies or steals 
his neighbors! property. The only sanction 
for public as well as private morality is the 


: law of the lànd—the law enacted by the 


legislature—and not the moral law of God, 


which the preacher expounds every Sunday. . 


In fact, the preacher of the gospel himself 
is held to be one who does not believe in'the 
law of God, if he can get away with it, be- 
cause the Africans know that sometimes the 
minister can drive a hard bargain in any 
form of transaction if he finds that the other 
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party is less intelligent and does not know 
the unwritten laws of the game. 

‘The majority. of the European men and 
women I am referring to are sometimes 
graduates of the best European colleges and 
universities. At least in the British colonies 
we know that the majority of the European 
government officials are highly educated 
men and women drawn from the universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edin- 
burgh; and many others. 

Moreover, through the conversations and 
the writings of African students who return 


: -home from foreign countries, many young 


men and women in Africa learn facts about 
the real moral character and conduct of the 
people in Europe and America. The experi- 
ences of these African students while study- 
ing abroad are always of great interest to a 
large number of people in Africa and have 
great influence in forming their attitudes to- 
ward Christian education and Christian 
civilization. This could not have been other- 
wise, since Europe and America are the 
countries which send missionaries to Africa 
on the pretext that Africans are not civilized 
and that they are coming to civilize them. 

4. The Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 
1936.—The Italian invasion had a great 
effect on the minds of Christian Africans. 
It is still an important factor in determining 
the attitude of Africans toward the Chris- 
tian church. We are all familiar with the 
facts of this event. Ethiopia was a member 
of a league of Christian nations, which had 
all agreed to defend each other whenever a 


member was attacked. In spite of this sol-- 


emn agreement, one of these civilized Chris- 
tian nations broke away and attacked Ethi- 
opia. Ethiopia appealed for help from her 
fellow-members, according to the terms of 
the mutual agreement they had all, pledged 
to adhere to. No help came, and in a few 
months Ethiopia was conquered. All this 
aggression was done with the blessing or, at 
least, the tacit consent of the Pope in Rome 
and also of the Christian world as a whole. 
In the light of this incident, Africans could 
not help but be suspicious of the motives of 
Christian missions on the continent. 
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5. The problem of race and color Race 
conflict and color prejudice are 2 new phe- 
nomenon in the history of mankind. They 


' constitute the greatest problem of the mod- 


ern world. The United States cf America 
and the Union of South Africa are the two 
Christian nations in the world today where 
race conflict and color prejudice are most 
acute. However, I do not minimize the 
plight of the Jews in Europe under the 
totalitarian regime of present-day Germany. 
‘We know that in America black people and 
white people do not come together to wor- 
ship God in the same church. À separate 
church is maintained for white peóple and 
another one for the black people. This segre- 
gation policy runs through the entire gamut 
of life. But the whites and the blacks are 
both devout Christians. Perhaps sometimes 
they both agree on the common proposition 
that Africans are backward and therefore 
need to be Christianized. But I am not quite 
certain of the kind of Christianity which 
Americans are anxious to preach in Africa. 
I wonder whether it is the southern white 
man's fim Crow edition of Christianity or 
the Christianity that was exemplified in the 
earthly life of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
who made no distinctions between men with 
regard to their race, color, or culture. It is 
interestipg to remark that the Mohammed- 
ans, with whom the Christians are trying to 
compete in Africa, do not make any race or 
color distinctions in their temples of wor- 
ship. In the nature of this circumstance it is 
difficult for:the African mind to understand 
the logic of the Christian civilization of 
America. I often wonder why Americans are 
so enthusiastic about sending Christian mis- 
sionaries to Africa, while in America our 
cousins—I me&n the black Americans of 
African descent—are segregated and sub- 
jected to all forms of endless humiliation. In 


' addition to the segregation of bleck people, 


Americans also discriminate against the 
Jews, without whom there would have been 
no Christianity at all. I wonder whether 
Christian Americans do not remember that 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself was a Jew. If 


he were to come back into the world again’ 
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at the present time, I wonder what kind of 
reception we should be prepared to give him. 

6. Divisions in the Christian church.—We 
do not understand the reason why there are 
so many divisions in the Christian church, if 
all Christians really profess to be worshiping 
the same God. For example, there are 
Catholics on one side and Protestants on the 
other. Each group thinks that its forms and 
methods of worship are the best and most 
acceptable to the Will of God. Then in the 


‘Protestant group there is a long array of de- 


nominations, such as the Anglican or Epis- 
copalian, the Methodist, the Baptist, the 
Presbyterian, and others all the way down 
the line to Jehovah’s Witnesses. The idea 


does not make sense in the estimation:of , 


Africans. It means either that the Chris- 
tians do nct know what they are doing or 
that they are deliberately making fun of 
God: In his book called African View, Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley, one of the foremost 
scientists in the world today and a British 
thinker of high standing, gives a fitting il- 
lustration of what a responsible African 
ruler, thinks of the divisions in the Christian 
church. Dr. Huxley says: l 


It is an irteresting fact, but one which would 
make white Christians blush, that the first 
school in East Afriċa where both Protestants 


and Catholic teachers worked together was. 


founded by a native African chief in Uganda, 
himself a Christian convert, who refused to be- 
lieve that sectarianism could be of any use to 


- society. 


But the Catholics have sometimes tried to 
get the native African Catholic teachers 
away from what they consider a sinful asso- 
ciation. The European Catholics would not 


tolerate the coming-together of the various ' 


Christian denominations. The Christian 


world of Europe and America has yet to. : 


convince the Africans of the validity of the 
logic that supports the divisions in the 
Christian church. 

7. Attitude of the Christian church toward 
African social institutions.—Ihe Christian 
church in Africa has never respected or 
tolerated the, traditional institutions of 
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' African society. In the past, Christian mis- 


_ Sionaries refused to acknowledge the truth, 


the faith, and the philosophy of African re- 
ligion. Today the situation has changed but 
little. For example, it is difficult for Euro- 


` . peans and Americans to believe that there is 


something noble and sublime in African 
religion and in African moral ideas that is 


_ worthy of respect by the civilized world. As 


a means of self-defense the Africans, in their 
turn, begin to develop a psychological atti- 
tude which is directed not only against the 
Christian church but also against Westerners 
as a whole. This unfriendly mental disposi- 


: ^ tion toward Christian missions and all 


foreign cultures is quite prevalent in western 
Africa, but more especially among the grow- 
ing numbers of young African nationalist 


. thinkers. 


.HI. THE OLD THEORY OF MISSIONARY ACTION 


The theory -which supported the action 
of the early Christian missionaries in Africa 


` ‘was that everything African or indigenous 


- »was bad and contrary to the Will of God but 
> that everything European or foreign was 


' effect of this theory on the indigenous Afri- . 


z 


good and acceptable to the Will of God. The 


can social institutions was great. Applica- 
tion of the theory brought about a great dis- 
ruption in African social life. Nobody was 


. baptizéd into the Christian church until he 


had declared himself not only to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of God but 
also until he had agreed to abandon the 
African and follow the European way of life. 
For example, the missionaries changed even 
the traditional names of individual Africans 
—names which have deep meanings and 
spiritual significance in African culture. 
Anybody who was baptized into the church 
was required to add one biblical or European 
name to his real African name. This practice 
shortly became a custom in the ceremonies 
of the church. Thus, if a man’s traditional 
African name was “Kofi Boanteng,” on 
joining the Christian church either he be- 
came “William David Boanteng,” “James 
Emmanuel Boanteng,” or sometimes, worse 


| still, he assumed the name of “William 


“a 
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David Jackson.” His African name was lost 
forever. The idea was that biblical or Euro- 
pean names were part of the necessary pase- 
port into the Kingdom of God. 

Another example of the disrupting influ- 
ence of the Christian church on African 
traditional institutions is given by Dr. 
Edwin W. Smith in his book entitled The 
Golden Stool. The Golden Stool of Ashanti is 
the soul of the whole of the Ashanti nation. 
In the wars which the Ashanti people fought 
against the British in 1896 and in 1900, 
called the Battle of Ya Asantewa, it became 
imminent that the British forces would 
seize the Golden Stool. The Ashanti people 
therefore hid the Stool in a secret place, and 
only a few chiefs and elderly men knew 
where it was. Sometime afterward one of 
the chiefs, who had later been converted to 
Christianity, betrayed the hiding place of 
the Golden Stool to the British authorities. 
The Golden Stool was the most sacred treas- 
ure of the Ashanti nation, and this Christian 
chief knew its significance in the cultural 
life of the nation. But he had no scruples in 
committing the crime of high treason that he 
committed, because his profession of Chris- 
tianity.had made him have less respect for 
the traditional objects that were so dear and 
sacred to the Ashanti people. 

The activities of Christian missigns have 
therefore brought about a great confusion 
and suspicion in the minds of many Africans, . 
especially in more recent times.. They have 
also brought about a conflict between the 
basic values that are dominant in African 
culture and the incipient European social 
ideals. One of the major effects of Western, 
civilization upon African life is- that many 
Africans have lost, and it may be said that 
many more are progressivdly losing, their 
respect for the traditional institutions of 
African society. Foreign ideas are being 
substituted for the indigenous religious and 
moral ideas. Even the basic sanction of 
African morality has been uprooted to a con- 
siderable extent. Christian education, has 
not yet been ablé to convince Africans of the 
validity of the sanction that underlies the 
Christian morality which they are now at- 
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tempting to institute. In the church African 
young men and women are taught to pay 
high respect to, and develop a sentimental 
attachment toward, Abráham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, and many other biblical characters 
who, we all know, were great mer and wom- 
en who made definite con-ributions to the 
long and painful history of the Jewish na- 
tion in the ancient world. Tt is riciculous for 
an African boy and girl to be taught in the 
Christian church and mission schools: to 
call Abraham or Jacob their father or to look 
upon Jerusalem as their holy city. But the 
mission schools do their best to impart this 
kind of religious education. African history 
is thus undermined, and the indigenous tra- 
ditional culture consequen-ly begins to lose 
its charm and its captivating appeal to the 
imagination of African youth. 


IV. AFRICAN OPINION OF CHRISTIANITY 


As a further proof of the statement that 
the Christian church is losing its former ap- 
peal to the African mind, I should like to 
quote the opinions which some responsible 
Christian Africans in diffe-ent parts of the 
continent have expressed from time to time. 

An observer some time ago made the fol- 
lowing.observation about the Tiv people of 
northern Nigeria. He said: “The present 
stage is*one of disruption. The elders com- 


plain that they have no control over their 


families, and that the young people have lost 
their respect for the old." A similar observa- 
tion was made by another person concern- 
ing the Bakatla people of Bechuanaland in 
southern Africa. This observer said: “There 
is evidence of disregard for the authority of 
the chief, revolt against perenta_ control, a 
breakdown of family organization and the 
weakening of the old tribal sanctions." Fur- 

‘thermore, in western Africa there is a popu- 
lar notion jhat the Europeans or white 
people do not have any real God, although 
they claim to believe in a Supreme Being: 
the real God of the white man is money, be- 
cause his everyday activity shows that he 
loves and worships his money more than he 
loves and worships the living God about 
whom he preaches. 
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Mr. Amu of the Gold Coast, a former pro- 
fessor of theology at the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary and now a professor of 
music at Achimota College, made the fol- 
lowing statement about two years ago in an 
address before a meeting of Christian lead- 
ers in London: 


In these days when Christianity is dwindling 
and men seem and are determined to take'no 


- notice of it, it will be well for me to define what. 


we in Africa think about Christianity. Although 

I am myself at the moment somewhat indiffer- 

ent to Christianity, I must admit that 'Chris- 

tianity is the best and only religion worth hav-. 
ing. But I do not mean Christianity as I see it . 
in Europe, but Christianity according to Jesus 

Christ. 


Mr. Amu went on to say: 


Christianity must be intelligible and full of 
life to achieve its purpose, otherwise it is 
doomed to failure. I am strongly of the opinion 
that Christianity as well as education has not 
been approached through those channels that 
would give it life and meaning to the African. 
As things are now, we are like a seedling taken . 
out of its bed, its root cut off, and then planted : 
in another bed: it stood all right in the cool 
weather of the morning but withered with the 
hot sun. We have no root to support us, how 


can we stand, and how can we grow? If, for in- ` 


stance, infant baptism could find a place i in the 
ceremony of naming a child on the eighth day of. 
his birth, a custom which still exists in most’ 
parts of Africa; or if confirmation could find a 
place in the initiation ceremonies for boys and 
girls, would they not:mean far more' to us . 
[Africans] than they mean now? If this method 
of adaptation is to be employed, there is need 
for a careful study of our social and religious 
institutions by those being prepared for leader- 
ship, both European and African prospective 
leaders of Christian action in Africa. 


Ihave quoted these statements of respon- . 
sible Christian African leaders because I be- 
lieve that they are a clear indication of the 
attitude of the present generation of Afri- 
cans toward Christianity and the Christian 
church, at least against the way in which 
Christianity has hitherto been presquted ta 
Africans. , 
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V. THE WORK OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


_ In making these observations I do not 
overlook the importance of the great con- 
tribution that Christian missions have made 
'and _are still making toward the develop- 
ment of modern Africa. Christian mission- 

: aries were the first to establish schools and 


.» introduce formal education in the modern 


sense. Today the majority of all the schools 
in Africa still belong to or are supported by 


^ Christian missions. The missionaries have 


also reduced about three hundred African 
languages into writing, and the Holy Bible 


.,has been translated into several of these in- 
. ,digenous tongues. They also have hospitals’ 


: and clinics of different kinds located here 


7 


and there at various points all over the con- ` 
tinent. On this point, however, one must be 
' very careful not to identify the work of 


` Christian missions with that of colonial ad- 
ministrations. It is necessary to make this 
distinction clear because failure to recognize 
this fact has led many Christians in Europe 
'and America to expect nothing else but 
` gratitude from Africans and other nationals 
from the mission -felds. s 
Moreover, today we can no longer enter- 
tain the idea that there are Christian coun- 
- tries dealing with pagan lands. We now have 


' Christians everywhere. This Christian world 
' community constitutes a supernational 


- organization whose influence on human and 


‘international affairs is great and should be 

clearly distinguished from the policies of 
' nation-states. 

' There is another erroneous m that I 


- should like to correct: there are many genu- 


ine Christians today who believe that 
Christianity is alien to Africans and other 
non-European peoples. This idea is not 
quite correct. I believe that all races and 
peoples have their own ideas about God and 
morals. But perhaps the God of love re- 
vealed to us in Christ is God's own revela- 
tion of himself. The basic ideas of Christian- 


; ity, namely, belief in an Almighty God, loye 


. of one man for his fellow-human beings or 
‘ ` 1 
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what we usually call the universal brother- 


‘hood of mankind, and a belief in life after 


death and the existence of a spiritual world 
are also fundamental in African religious 
ideas. Christian missions did not introduce 
the idea of an eternal life into Africa; this 
idea and other fundamental Christian be- 
liefs were common in African religious phi- 


losophy long before the first Christian mis- , 


sionaries set their foot on the continent. 


However, as an institutionalized or system- 


atically organized religion, the present for- 
mal structure and literature of Christianity 
were first introduced into Africa by Chris- 
tian missionaries. Therefore, to understand 
the influence of Christianity as an essential 
element in modern African life, it is neces- 
essary to have in our minds a clear under- 
Standing of the difference or distinction be- 
tween the church—that'is, Christianity as 
an institutionalized religion—and what we 
may call “Christianism,” or the Christian 
theory and philosophy of life. It is the Chris- 
tian church, and not Christianism, that we 
Africans have found to be destructive of the 
traditional and indigenous institutions of 
our society. 

I presume you would like to bus the 
reason why I referred to political issues and 
economic problems as two of the major con- 


siderations which determine the®present ` 


attitude of Africans toward the Christian 


church. The answer is simple. In the first , 


place, Africans do not divide life into com- 
partments— political, economic, education- 
al, and religious—as Westerners do. Life, in 
African philosophy, is a unity that cannot 
be divided. It is quite absurd and incon- 
ceivable to the African mind that a man 
could be interested in political affairs alone, 
to the total exclusion of the economic, social, 
and religious aspects of community life. The 
ideal citizen in African society isa person who 
isa politician, an economist, and a fervent 
religionist all in one and at the same time. 
We therefore expect the Christian mission- 
aries who come to Africa to be actively in- 
terested in the political, economic, and 
social affairs of the territories in which they 
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operate to the.same extent that trey are in- 


terested in preaching the gospel to Africans | 


in the same localities. In the second place, 
political and economic issues are the main 
problems confronting Africans today. In 
this respect I donot minimize the importance 
of education and also medical attention. 

, But, since the members of the church are 
„the same members of the community who 
are affected daily by the ravages of, Euro- 
pean imperialism, Christian Africans feel 
disappointed by the indifferent attitude of 
the church toward the other aspects of com- 
munity life that are not directly within the 
province of religion, according to the ex- 
cuses of the foreign missionaries, but which 
really are inseparable from religious theory 
and practice, according to the method of 
facing the stark realities of life. 

In the light of the situation that I have 
presented to you, it seems necessary that 
Christians in all parts of the world should 
begin to re-examine themselves in order to 
be aware of their shortcomings. And know- 
ing our weaknesses, we are then in a better 
position to reorganize our life on a more 
constructive basis to meet the needs of a 
changing civilization and prove ourselves 
equal to the great task that lies ahead of us. 
The Christian church is losing ground in 
Africa, $s indicated by the circumstances 
that I have explained to you. To insure any 
co-operation from Africans in the postwar 
world would require that Christian missions 

. lay greater emphasis on education in all its 

various ramifications than they have ever 
done before. The gospel may be good in 
Europe and America, but that is not the 
most important thing Africans are yearning 
for at the present time. The fundamental 
and most essential principles of the Chris- 
tian faith are already deeply rooted in our 
indigenous religion. But perhaps the most 
: effective way to preach the gospel of mutual 
fellowship and love is to heal the sick and 
care for the poor, not by charity, But 
by helping them to earn a decent living 
and improve their general economic condi- 
tion. 
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VI. A NEW APPROACH TO MISSIONS 


The gateway to the future of Africa lies 
in education. In this respect I believe that 
Christian missions, namely, European and ` 
American, have a great contribution to 
make. We need missionaries, but a new type 
of missionary. The old type of missionary, 
whose usefulness lies chiefly in his ability to 
read and inzerpret the Bible, has no place in 
the new Africa that is now coming into 
being. The new type of missionaries of 
whom I am speaking and whom Africa 
needs most are the men and women whom 
you may permit me to call the “mission- 
aries of civilization." They include qualified 
medical doctors of all kinds, teachers of 
trades and the industrial arts, and women 
teachers of home economics and child wel- 
fare, nursing, business education, and all 
the subjects which are taught in the differ- - 
ent vocational and industrial schools of this 
country. In the past this kind of training 
has been ignored in African education or has 
received very little attention. l 

At the present time what the Africans 
need and what they are asking the Chris- 
tian peoples of Europe and America to help 
them to accomplish is that kind of educa- 
tion which makes it possible for a people to 
utilize the resources of their country to 
make life better, not only for themselves 
but also for all peoples in the world. And 
by "resources" I mean the human as well: 
as the material wealth of a country. Thus 
Africa needs the practical education that 
will help her people to develop their lands. 
and build and live in better homes and rear 
their families under healthy conditions. 
This includes what has been called ‘‘educa- 
tion of the hands, the head, and the heart”, 
and also the study of the various profes- - 


‘sions which are necessary for the proper 


functioning of a modern society. 

Improvement of life in Africa through 
education, zlong the lines I have suggested, 
should be of special interest to Americans on 
account of the existence in this country of a’ 
large number of black people of African de- 
scent who &re now an integral part of the 
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total population of the United States. I be- 
lieve that the Negro problem in America has 
‘part of its solution in the rising status of 
. Africans in future international affairs. As 
-long as. Africa remains backward, Negro 
Americans will be ashamed of their ances- 
tral heritage and apologize even for the 
blood that runs through their veins. 
This opinion cannot be laid aside as mere 
` wishful thinking; it is supported by the evi- 
“dence of nationalist movements throughout 
~ the world during the.last twenty-five years 
or more. For example, the Indian national- 
_ ist movement has raised the status of Indi- 
ans all over the world. In recent years the 
Chinese and the Japanese in this country 
have enjoyed a higher status than Negroes 
~ in the same American society. And even 
though people resent naziism and fascism, 
. yet nobody will deny the fact that more at- 
tention has been given.to German and Ital- 
. lan nationals in all parts of the world since 
the. rise of these totalitarian regimes. In 
. fact, Hitler and Mussolini continued to en- 
‘joy the respect and the confidence of Europe 
and. America until the two dictators became 
a real nuisance and a constant menace to the 
_ stability of international relations. In the 
same way I believe that the rising status of 
Africans in world affairs will also enhance 
: the status of all peoples of African descent 
in the American world. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


This account of the attitude of the new 
generation of present-day Africans toward 
Christian missions is just a signal report of 
` things as they are today. But it is also an in- 
.' dication of the shape of things to come. 

"Africans cannot afford to remain silent 
while the whole world is moving forward. 
Africans can no longer tolerate being looked 
upon as a backward people. In the past we 
did not know what was going on in the world 
around us; but now we are beginning to 
know the nature of the life that Europeans 
and Americans live. Africans are now aware 
of the great mass of ignorance and the slum 
conditions thai prevail in the civilized 
: Western countries. And one ean say without 
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fear of contradiction that there is as much 


backwardness, filth, poverty, and supersti- _ 


tion in many parts of the United States and 
in many European countries as could be 
found in some of the remote and isolated 
areas in Africa. Africans also take cogni- 
zance of the inhuman atrocities and endless 
humiliation which decent and innocent 
people suffer in American civilization, from, 
day to day, by the simple reason of their 
race and color. Color is an institution and 
also a superstitution in American culture. 
Under these circumstances it is hard to ton- 
vince Africans that Christian white Ameri- 
cans are innocent in the commission of all 
these indignities and social injustices that 
are perpetrated against the black Americans 
of African descent. We all have to put on our 
thinking caps and work together as Chris- 
tians to build à new world civilization. 

Today a great change is going on in 
African life. And the great problem that 
confronts Africans is the problem of preserv- 
ing the best and all that is of value in Afri- 
can culture, while at the same time adopting 
and adapting the best that is of value in 
alien cultures. The situation demands a 
complete change in the traditional attitudes 
of white men toward Africa, a reorganiza- 
tion of their thinking habits, and a frank ac- 
ceptance of the basic human value#that are 
inherent in African culture. 

Africa has many things to learn from the 
European and the American cultures, and 
Europe and America also have a great deal 
to learn from the cultures of Africa. That is 


the real essence of socialization. But only 


on the basis of mutual self-respect and un- 
derstanding shall we be able to establish 
that world fellowship of peage that we hope, 
wil come after this war. Toward such a 
mutual understanding between peoples, per- 
haps a magnanimous approach to African 
life and aspirations would be a serious study 
of the arts and cultures of Africa. This is a 
new conception of interhuman relations, 
based on Christian principles, into which. 
we all have to grow. 
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RACE A AND CULTURE CONTACTS IN THE EMPORIUM: 


JITSUICHI MASUOKA 


ABSTRACT P 


Owing to the cómplerity of race and culture, the problem must be studied first from the ecological point 
of view. This paper, therefore, seeks to indicate by way of statements and questions those forces inherent in ' 
the emporium that make the life of divergent races less intolerable. In the freedom of city life each group 
seems to struggle to find a proper niche :n a competitive order, and here the individual seeks to discover his 


I 
The emerging world will be essentially 
“One World," based upon the efficient 
interlinking and interlocking of the big cities 
now in existence. In this one world all na- 


tions, however much they may be geo- 
graphically and politically separated, will 


be bound together economically by sheer 


necessity and culturally by<frequent com- ` 


mingling of peoples and exchange of atti- 
tudes, ideals, and funds of knowledge. This 
one world has been in the process cf develop- 
ing for several centuries, particularly since 
the Industrial Revolution in Europe. The 
present global war has made us more con- 
scious of its reality and of the need for mu- 
tual understanding. s ‘ 
Moreover, the present war has brought 
the question of race and culture into sharp 
relief. No single locality or region can claim 
priority 0 the race problem. It is a world 
problem. The race problem of a single area 
is intricately interwoven with economic, 
political, and moral problems of the wider 
community ;3 and, because of this fact, it.is 
1 For the ideas and the point of view embodied in 
this paper the author is deeply indebted to Dr. R. 
E. Park. The concept of “One World" was constant- 
ly on his mind, and he spoke much of it. I have bor- 
rowed freely his profound ideas on race and culture. 
This paper serves as the beginning of a much more 


extensive study, now under way, on the race and 
culture contacts in the Far East. 

2Some years ago, Edgar T. Thompson wrote: 
“The race problem. ... has undergone considerable 
change in recent years. For one thing, it is no longer 
a sectional or regional problem, not even in the 
thinking of the average man. It is now a national 
and æ world problem ...." (introduction to Race 
Relations and the Race Problem [Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1939], p. vii). 

3 R. E. Park, “The Nature of Race Relations,” 
in Thompson, tbid., chap. i. 


* soul” and to mold his “style of life" according to his own personal taste. 


diffused and communicated and affects the 
nature of race relations in. other regions of 
the globe. As the big cities and civilization 
begin to exe-t their full force, the world will 
be a far more closely knit unit, and for a na- 
tion to solve its problems independently will 
be far more difficult. This is particularly 
true of the problem of race and culture. 
Comparatively speaking, the scientific 
study of race and culture is in its infancy. 
There is, however, a wealth of material on 
the problem; but it needs to be organized . 
into a coherent and orderly whole. It is con- 
tended that, by focusing our research in- 
terests on the big commercial city, this task 
may be most adequately accomplished.4 
What is proposed in this paper may now 
be stated. It is asserted that, in view of the 
emerging world, what is needed at present is 
a kind of over-all picture of race relations 
rather than a highly specialized study of one 
aspect of the problem, although the latter is . 
desirable. This type of broad investigation— 
a sort of “Handbook on Race and Culture in , 
Contemporary Civilization”—will enable us. 
to construct an atlas of the world’s race and 
culture contacts. A body of systematic in- 
formation which such a study might seek to 
bring togetker would include the following: 
(1) the growth and location of the world’s 
large cities and their racial composition; (2) 
the nature of regional symbiosis and the 
racial division of labor; (3) the character of 


4 Louis Wirth suggested in 1940 that, by placing > 
the understanding of the city in-the center of social 
Science research, one may rightfully anticipate a 
more adequate “perspective for the comprehension 
of the salient problems not only of urban civilization 
but of contemporary society as a whole" (“Urban 
Society and Civilization," American J ournal af 
Sociology, XLV [1940], 743). 
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‘racial and political tensions and the forms 


of ensuing conflicts; (4) the pattern of racial 
accommodation and a body of racial ideolo- 


` gies; and (5) the status of mixed bloods and 


‘their role in the development of civilization. 


` 


II 
It is in the emporium that divergent 


“races agglomerate and carry on symbiotic 
relations; that is to say, they live side by 
-side without each dreaming the dreams of 


others. But sooner or later there emerge 
more or less abiding economic, political, 


. ' and cultural relationships among peoples 


D 


D 


it 


occupying a common territory. Each in- 
, dividual, in his effort to find a proper niche 
in the highly competitive urban life, be- 
comes mobile, acquires self-respect, and 
creates a common culture—civilization. It 


"is in this sense that the denizen of the city is 


a creature and creator of civilization; that 
of the isolated community, a creature and 


. preserver of culture. 


i 


It is precisely because life in the city is 
based upon the nexus of money that the city 


` lures the people. Here, in the confines of a 
' relatively small area, a large number of 


people of the most extraordinary racial and 
cultural origins live in close physical prox- 


imity and yet maintain their individuality. - 
` Furthermore, a far-reaching effect of money 
' upon human relations is to liberate persons 
' from the bondage of intimate personal ob- 
o ligations and expectations. Human relations 


become impersonal, abstract, and fragmen- 
tary; and customs and mores of the tradi- 


‘tional social order lose their constraining 
forces.‘ In the anomalous situation of urban 


sR. E. Park, “Culture and Civilization," in 


.' "Race and Culture" (unpublished manuscript); al- 


- so Louis Wirth, op. cit., p. 744. In his article Wirth 


wrote: "What we call civilization as distinguished 
from culture has been cradled in the city; the city is 
the center from which the'influences of modern 
civilized life radiate to the ends of the earth and the 
point from which they are controlled; the persistent 
problems of contemporary society take their most 


'acute form in the city. The problems of modern 
. civilization are typically urban problems. .... 


LI 


., 5Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life," 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1938), 1-24. 
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life, therefore, oppressed groups and the 
“socially undesirables” find a kind of natu- 
ral habitat. £ 

In the freedom of city life the oppressed 
racial groups become organized through 
news and public opinion and learn to act 
collectively and, therefore, effectively." 
Through organization they make their 
wishes known; they define their problems. 
in terms of race and give them political and - 
moral significance. Finally, they channelize 
their concerted efforts toward the better- 
ment of their life in the city, in the nation, 
and in the world as a whole. In short, what 
we call the “race problem,” as distinguished 
from the “native problem,” has been cra- 
dled in the city. 

Every .great city has its own written 
history. But in the emporium are found 
newspapers—the great papers—for the news, 
as so aptly characterized by Desmond, 
is “the stuff of civilization."* It is no small 
wonder; therefore, that the city is a journal- 
ist's paradise. Likewise, to a littérateur the 
emporium is a happy hunting ground for the 


: materials on human nature, for nowhere is 


the conflict between human nature and 
civilization so dramatically revealed as in 
the city. Other kinds of documents are also 
found in the city, for here people of diver- 
gent origins leave their ink-printf as well 
as their footprints. Hard-boiled business- 
men write about the cities, and what they 
write portrays the symbiotic aspects of city 
life. Missionaries, too, write about the cities; 
they write movingly of “the heathen,” who, 
catching glimpses of heaven, dream the 
same dreams. Dr. R. E. Park used to char- 
acterize missionary letters as “the living 
documents of the Great Sgciety in evolu- 
tion." One of the significant implications of 
his statement is, I take it, that the mission- 
aries, freed from things earthly—economics 
and politics—enter into the lives of the peo- 
ple with whom they come in contact and 


1R. E. Park, “News as a Form of Knowledge,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLV (1940), 678; 
also Wirth, op. cit., P. 753: 


8R. W. Desmond, The Press and World Affairs 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937), p. 1- 
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establish an intimate personal relationship. 
Perhaps the most interesting documents, 
although not the most useful, are the letters 
written by tourists. They lament the fact 
that the big commercial city is much the 
same everywhere, and thus indicate the 
extent to which civilization has superim- 
posed itself upon the divergent subcultures 
of wider environment. All these documents, 
whatever their value, demonstrate the tell- 
ing effects of the city and civilization upon 
the human mind. 

Furthermore, the cities, which have 
risen and grown in direct response to the 
world market, have a common feature. Here 
the population is multiplying; new ideas are 
growing and spreading; industry and com- 
merce are expanding; and, the sphere of 
political and cultural influence is widening 
toward an ever expanding frontier. There- 


fore, by focusing our attention toward cities - 


and their hinterland alignments, we can 
view with detachment the present world 
order and incidentally the present status of 
race and culture contacts.’ 

In the past the great cities and tke small- 
er ones have been studied by students of the 
social sciences and history from the con- 
ventional points of view. They need to be 
restudied from the point of view of race and 
culture. When the emporium is studied from 
this point of view, the following questions 
suggest themselves: 


A. What is the nature of its population 

` growth? What is its racial composition? 
Which race has increased most rapidly? 
Which has declined? 


B. How and where is each race distributed? 
Does each maiptain its own ghetto? 


C. What sort of race relations prevails in 
the city? In its hinterlands? Is the rela- 
tionship largely symbiotic and econom- 
ic? Or is it political and moral as well? 


°R. E. Park, "Race Relations and Certain 
Frontiers," in E. B. Reuter (ed.) Race aud Culture 
Contacts (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934), 
p. 57; also R. D. McKenzie, “Industrial Expansion 
and the Interrelations of Peoples," in Reuter, of. 
cil., p. 32. à 
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D. In the career of the great city, what con- 
ditions have changed the pre-existing 
race relations? What influence is the city 
exerting on the nature of race relations 
in its surtounding territories? 

E. What is happening to the population of 
the mixed bloods? Is it on the increase or 
decrease? What status is accorded them? 


In this paper attention will be given to 
the growth of the world’s large cities, with 
special emphasis on the racial compositions 
of the Asiatic cities. 1 


IU 


The growth of big cities—that is, cities 
with roo,ooo inhabitants or more—is a 
recent phenomenon. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the whole world con- 
tained not more than 21 big cities. There 
was perhaps no city that could boast of over 
1,000,000 people. Today, there are at least 
649 big cities, including 37 great cities (that 
is, cities with 1,000,000 or more inhabit- 
ants) 1^ . 

These 649 cities are not distributed uni- 
formly. Asia has 171 big cities; Europe, 
298; North America, 108; South America, 
38; Africa, 24; and Australasia, 10. The per- 
centage of the total population living in 
these big cities varies from continent to 
continent. In Africa the proportion of the 
total population living in the big cities is 
about 2.5 per cent; Asia, 5: per cent; South 
America, 11 per cent; Europe, 18 per cent; 
North America, 22 per cent; and Australasia 
as high as 44 per cent. Around 1940 there 
were 37 great cities in the whole world. These 
were distribuzed as follows: Europe, 15; 
Asia, 10; North America, 6; South America, 
3; Australasia, 2; and Africa, 1. 

The commercial and manufacturing cities 
that have grown most rapidly since 1900 
are, on the whole, located on the ocean’s 


10 The figure is based on the latest official reports. 
See Hammond’s Self Revising World Atlas and Gazet- 
teer (New York: Hammond & Co., 1943), pp. 47-48; 
also Mark Jefferson, “Distribution of the World’s 
City Folks,” Geographical Review, XXI (1931), 469; 
and W. S. Thompson, Population Problems (3d. ed.; 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942), p. 312. 
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“main highways.” Within the last’ forty 
years Los Angeles increased its population 
by almost fifteen times; Shanghai, by nearly 
eight times; São Paulo, by five times; and 
Nagoya, Osaka, and Sydney,' by roughly 
three times. Detroit, though not located 
directly on the ocean's “main highways," 
increased its population by almost six times 
in the same period. 

. Likewise, the residential and political 


cities that have grown rapidly since 1906 


are those that perform, in addition to their 
primary function, important commercial 
and manufacturing functions. Moscow, 
which has tripled its population within the 
last forty years, has become the chief center 
of markets for the region. Tokyo, Mel- 
bourne, Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro 
have grown because of the excellence of 
their harbor facilities. Other great cities 
have grown rapidly.because of their close- 
ness to the emporium. Kyoto and Nanking 
are cases in point. 


IV 


Taking a cue from such human geogra- 
.phers as Bruhnes and Vallaux, Dr. Park 
suggested useful concepts in characterizing 
the world’s cultural areas. “Active cultural 
areas,” as conceived by him, “are those in 
which there is a great deal going on.” Here 
. new ideas are growing and spreading, new 
technologies are advancing, and both are 
modifying the conditions of social life. Con- 
versely, “passive cultural areas" are those in 
which unbroken customs and traditions 
weigh heavily on people and their ways of 
life. In such regions, changes take place, to 
be sure, but “silently and continuously." 
. Asia, up until very recent decades, has 
been essentially a passive cultural zone. In 
this region both the cultures and peoples 
have taken very deep root; so deeply rooted 
that they have resisted successfully the on- 
slaught. of Western civilization. But the 
cities in Asia, as in other parts of the world, 
constitute the active centers. 

Japan is the most highly industrialized 


"R. E. Park, “Race Relations and Certain 
_ Frontiers," in Reuter, of. cit., p. 57. 
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portion.of Asia, and the most highly West- 
ernized. In 1884 there were 5 big cities, but 
in less than fifty years the number of big 
cities increased from 5 to 33; and Tokyo, 
Osaka, Nagoya, and Kyoto now rank with 
the world's great cities. These 4 great cities 
have increased their inhabitants by well 
over three times, while the population of the 
country as a whole increased by three-fifths 
in the same period.” 

It is estimated that the number of for- 
eign people in Japan (1939) was roughly 
29,000. Of this total, nearly one-half (15,- 
ooo) were Chinese; about 2,000 were Man- 
churians, and 1,000 Hindus. There , were 
about 8,000 white people—English, Ameri- 
can, and German each constituting about 
2,000. The remainder was distributed among 
French, Canadian, Dutch, Swiss, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Russian. The predominant 
number of these non-Japanese were found 
in the cities. 

Korea and Formosa, together, increased 
their population from 13,000,000 in igoo 
to 30,000,000 in 1940. There were in that 
year nearly 23,000,000 people in Korea. Of 
this total, the number of non-Koreans con- 
stituted 650,000 (600,000 Japanese and 50,- 
oco foreigners, chiefly white). Virtually all 
of the white people in Korea were found in 
the 8 large cities, while about one-half of the 
total Japanese were found in these cities and 
the remainder in smaller ones." 

Formosa is essentially Chinese in its 
ethnic composition. There were in 1940 
about 5,000,000 Chinese, comprising 94 per 
cent of the total. The rest was chiefly Jap- 
anese, numbering about 300,000. Most of 
them were confined to two cities—Taihoku 
and Tainan.s ` ° 

Around the turn of the century the total 
population of Manchuria (exclusive of 


12 Guy-Harold Smith and Dorofhy Good, “Japan: 
A Geographical View,” Geographical Review (special 
publication), No. 28°(1943), pp. 49-50; also S. 
McCune, “Recent Growth of Japanese Cities,” 
Geographical Review, XXXII (1942), 164-65. 


13 The Staiesman's Year-Book, 1942, p. 1062. 
14 W. S. Thompson, of. cit., p. 255. 
15 Ibid., p. 267. 


` Jehol) was probably in the neighbarhood of 
10,900,000. In rọro the population was 
about 15,000,000, but in two decades the 
population of Manchuria doubled. Of the 
total of 31,000,000 people in Manchuria, 
g5 per cent were Chinese. The remainder in- 
cluded the following: about 2,000,000 
Mongols, about 750,000 Koreans, 300,000 
Japanese, and roughly 152,000 white popu- 
lation, chiefly Russians (150,000). There 
were 5 big cities in Manchuria, namely, 
-Mukden, Harbin, Dairen, Changchun, and 
Yinghow: The total number of European 
and American inhabitants comprised about 
71,000; of Japanese, 177,000. Mcre than 
half of the white people were confined to 
two large cities—Mukden and Harbin. 
The Russians were almost entirely confined 
to Harbin, where nearly 70,000 of them were 
found. Most of the Japanese were living in 
Dairen and Mukden. The Koreans in Man- 
churia were chiefly farmers, and only about 
one-fifth of them were found in the cities. 
In China (exclusive of Manchuria), 
where nearly 420,000,000 souls cling to the 
ancient soil and civilization, there were in 


1930 approximately 65 big cities. Nearly. 


three-fourths of them are located along the 
coast. Moreover, nearly one-third of them 
are settled in the Yangtze Plain. In these 
big cities nearly 213,000 persons of foreign 


x6Qwen Lattimore, Manchuria: Cradle of Con- 
flict (New York: Macmillan Co., 1935), pp. 14-15. 


17 Number of cities in China, by regions, for 1931 
(from G. B. Creesey, China's Geographic l'cundation 
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extraction ‘lived, constituting over two- 
thirds of the total. In Shanghai alone there 
were found 40,000 whites and 20,000 Jap- 
anese.** The white resident population of 
China was concentrated in the following 
cities: Shanghai, Peiping, Tientsin, Han- 
kow, Canton, and Hong Kong. The Japa- 
nese were corcentrated in Shanghai, Tsing- 
tao, Amoy, Foochow, Hankow, and Tsinan. 

The area known as Southeast Asia, 
where nearly 150,000,000 people live, in- 
cludes Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo- 
China, the Philippines, and the Netherlands 
East Indies." There are 14 cities of some 
importance, and half of them are found in 
Java. Some important cities in this region 
are Manila, Saigon, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Rangoon, and Batavia. 

In Manila were found, before the war, 
almost 10,000 white people, about one-half 
of the total whites in the Philippines. There 
were about 45,000 Chinese in the city, or 
one-third of the total Chinese in the Islands. 
Most of the Japanese were found in the 
colony of Davao; and only 5,000, or one- 


sixth of the total, Japanese lived in Manila 7? 


In the Netherlands East Indies there 
were about 232,000 Europeans, 1,200,000 
Chinese, 70,000 Arabians, 30,000 British 
Indians, 7,000 Japanese, and a few thou- 
sand Filipinos.** Of the total white popula- 


‘tion, half of them were confined to 7 large 


cities and one-fourth in the smaller cities. 
About one-fourth of the Chinese and the 
majority of the British Indians, Arabians, 
and Japanese were found in the cities. , ; 
Singapore i3 a great trading, shipping, 
and manufacturing center of this region. It 
is also one of the most cosmopolitan cities 
in the world. In 1819, the year of the British 
arrival at Singapore, there were only 150 


- inhabitants. Seventy years later the popu- 


1? E. O. Hauser, Shanghai: City for Sale (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), p. 263. 

33g. Lasker, Peoples of Southeast Asia (New. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944), pp. 4-5. 

20 Census of Philippines, 1939 (Special Bull. 
No. x [Manila, 1940). 

a Raymond Kennedy, The Ageless Indies (New 
York: jen Day Co.21942), p. 159. . 
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^ "lation increased to 185,600, and by 192r it 
‘had ttipled. The population increased fur- 
, ther to 769,000 in 1941. Of the total, 600,- 
“000 - were Chinese, about 77,000 Malays, 
:15,000 Europeans, 8,000 Eurasians, 60,000 


* i " Indians, and 10,000 others.” 


Thus, in the emporium the divergent 
. peoples seek their’ fortunes and recreate 


AY their own communities. 


E a V 
Human beings live in symbiotic ali 


2. with one another; that is to say, man in his 


relation to sustenance lives truly in competi- 
tive co- operation. As'the division of labor 
„among men is baséd on cultural and geo- 
` graphical differences, each advent of science 
„and technology is marked by a further dif- 
ferentiation and specialization. The more 
pronounced the division of labor becomes, 


* the miore significant becomes the interde- 


` pendence among men.?3 
^^ Furthermore, man, as he competes for 


his sustenance, learns to rely. more fully 


. upon his technical skills; he learns to or- 
` ganize racial and cultural dissimilarities to 
"promote further his own well-being. Where 
two or more divergent racial groups occupy 
a common territory and participate in a 


' ' common economy, the division of labor un- 


der certain circumstances may follow closely. 
the color line. In a given area, whether or 
` not the division of labor becomes identified 
with the color line seems to depend, first, 


`, upon the nature of the local economy and, 


l “(New York: Macmillan Co., 


second, -upon the complexity of the racial 
composition of the area. All these’ factors 
depend upon the regional interdependence 
with the emporium, which in turn depends 
‘upon ‘the ‘state of world economy. In the 
‘early states of contacts: between the 


22 Virginia Thompson, Postmortem on Malaya 

1943), Dp. 17-18; 

- Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), XXI, 449; and 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1942, p. 185. 


73 R.D. McKenzie, “Cultural and Racial Dit- 


: ferences as Bases of Human Symbiosis in K. 


Young (ed.), Social Attitudes (New York: Henry 


` Holt.& Co., 1931), chap. vi; also R. D. McKenzie, 


' “Industrial. Expansion and the Interrelations of 


Peoples," in Reuter, op: cit., chap. ii. 
pies, 
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civilized and. culturally’ muari Bioups, ' 
there is everywhere a tendency for the domi- 
nant group to exploit the backward people. 
But sooner or.later the parasitism is super- 
seded by a more tolerable form of mutual- 
ism. What is.characteristic of symbiotic re- 
lations among divergent races in the big 
city is that the mütualism is more pro- 


_ Hounced than the parasitism. At least in the ` 


emporium “white men’s prestige” is seldom, 


_if ever; defined in custom. 


. Perhaps a fruitful way of studying inter- 
and intra-regional symbiosis is' to examine 
the statistics ón- trade—foréign and do- 
mestic—and on occupations. The following 


"questions may well be asked: 


A. ‘What kind of commodities are imported 
most in this region? What are exported ' 
more? Are the goods imported chiefly 
` finished products? Or are they chiefly 
aw materials? How is the region spe- 
‘cialized, and how is this specialization 
related to the world market? How does ` 
this specialization affect inter-regional 
and intra-regional: symbiosis and . the 
division of labor? And what effects do 
‘all these have upon the mobility of la- 
borers within and without the country? 

B. Who dominated the symbiotic relation- 
ships of the area? What group is at the 
apex of the occupational pyramid? Who 
occupies the base? What racial group 

- and what sort of individuals within the : 
group are pushing up the occupational 
ladder? And whom are they displacing? 

C. How are the changes in the above re- 
lated to the growth of the emporium? 


Throughout this paper I have tried to ` 
view race relations as a naturalist might 
view them. I have, therefore, sought to in- 
dicate by way of statements and questions 
those forces inherent in the emporium that 
make the life of divergent races less intoler-, 
able. In the freedom of city life, each group 
seems to struggle to find a proper niché in a . 
competitive order; and here the individual 


seeks to find his “soul” and to mold his “style . 
. of life" according to his own personal taste. 
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DEMOCRACY IN POSTWAR JAPAN 


JOHN F. EMBREE 


ABSTRACT 


The pre-war government of Japan was unique in Asia in being a real, if limited, democracy. After the war 
the present militaristic cabinet may be overthrown by a popular uprising. But, on the other hand, occupation 
by a conquering army may create sentiments against democracy and unintentionally foster reaction. 


The title of this paper should perhaps end 
in a question mark. Will there be democracy 
in postwar Japan—and, if so, to what extent 
and of what nature? 


PRE-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Before giving the answer to such ques- 
tions, it is first necessary to summarize the 
nature of Japan’s government before Pearl 
Harbor. When we look back into Japanese 
history, the most striking episode of recent 
times was the Tokugawa feudal regime. 
This was a feudal period which lasted for 
over two hundred and fifty years, finally 
coming to an end in 1867. I mention this 
period of Japanese history for two reasons: 
(x) During this long period of two and a 
half centuries Japan lived unto herself. She 
was not interested in expansion, and she 
had no foreign wars. (2) This isolation and 
the stability that went with it made it pos- 
sible for a feudal organization to last longer 
in Japan than in Europe. This recent ex- 
istence of feudalism in Japan with its stress 
on loyalty to an overlord and an emphasis 
on social class has left its mark on the mod- 
ern nation. | 

. After the fall of the Tokugawa regime the 
governmental organization was drastically 
revised. It is significant that many of the 
men who initiated reform were of com- 
paratively low rank. The reformers assumed 
leadership on the basis of ability rather than 
social class. 

When finally reorganized, the Japanese 
government emerged as a highly centralized 
constitutional monarchy. The old feudal 
fiefs were reorganized into provinces or 
prefectures, each with its own popularly 
elected assembly. A central government 


symbolized by a divinely descended em- 
peror has been substituted for the feudal 
lords as the focus of individual loyalty, and 
the conscript soldier has replaced the old ' 
feudal samurai, or knight. 

The emperor serves as a symbol of na- 
tional unity and a living evidence of Japan's 
two-thousand-year-old national history. 
Official myths stifle any question of his di- 
vine descent or his position as head of the 
civil, military, and religious branches of 
government. 

However, in actual fact, Japan is gov- 
erned, not by the emperor, but by a 
body of imperial advisers, who repre- 
sent various special groups. What is more, 
most educated Japanese are perfectly well 
aware of the fact that the emperor is a sym- 


‘bol of national unity rather than an active 


political ruler. In fact, in Japan there is 
just as strong a tradition against the im- 
perial family’s taking an active hand in’ 
politics as there is in England. 

The constitution under which the govern- 
ment operates was formally promulgated by 
the emperor in 1899 as a gift to the people. 
As such, it may be amended only upon the 
initiative of the emperor. However, it was 
prepared by Prince Ito and other Japanese 
political leaders of the time and is, in part, 
the result of pressure for a more liberal gov- 
ernment on the part of the politically con- 
scious groups of late nineteenth-century 
Japan. The constitution provides, among 
other things, for a parliament or diet and a 
cabinet, as well as a system of law courts. 
The right of property and the freedom of 
religious belief and of petition are also spe- 
cifically provided for. 

The emperor’s advisers consist of the fol-. 
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lowing: the Lord Privy Seal, an important 
official of the imperial household, whose seal 
must be affixed to all state documents; the 
Minister of the Imperial Household, re- 
sponsible for matters concerning the im- 
perial family; and the Prime Minister as 
head of the cabinet. The head of the War 


Department and the head of the Navy De-. 


partment also have direct access to the em- 
peror as special advisers. A special body of 
men which also serves to advise the emperor 
and to check upon the constitutionality of 
proposed laws is the Privy Council. Its 
. members, appointed by the emperor on the 
recommendation of the prime minister, in- 
clude civil and military officials as well as 
some scholars. 

The Japanese cabinet is made up of the 
heads of various government departments, 
such as Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, 

. Agriculture and Commerce, Army, and 
' Navy. Cabinets are formed by a prime min- 
ister chosen by the emperor. If for some 
reason a particular man is unable to form a 
. cabinet, then the emperor designates some- 

one else. A special characteristic of the Jap- 
anese cabinet is that the army and navy 
members must be active high-ranking off- 
cials. The War Department or Navy De- 
. Dartment may wreck a cabinet simply by 
recalling their representatiye in it and refus- 
ing to provide any replacement. The prime 
minister is responsible for maintaining the 
unity of the cabinet and advising the em- 
peror of the affairs of state. The cabinet 
usually reaches its decisions by joint con- 
ference and compromise, so that when 
decisions are finally announced, they are 
announced on a unanimous basis. 

The Japanese parliament or diet consists 
of two houses—the House of Peers and the 
House of Representatives. The House of 
Peers is made up largely of the nobility and 
prominent individuals appointed by the em- 
peror on the recommendation of the cabinet. 


The House of Representatives, on the other. 


hand, is a popularly elected body made up of 
men over thirty years of age, elected to office 
by men over twenty-five. The House of 
Representatives is composed of some four 
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hundred and fifty men and has as its pri- 
mary function the passing of laws. It also 
serves as a sounding board for public opin- 
ion. 

So far as lawmaking is concerned, most 
new legislation is formulated and initiated 
by the cabinet, then the diet may amend or 
reject such proposed legislation. The budget 
is also prepared by the cabinet, and if the 
diet refuses to pass a new measure, the bud- 
get for the previous year goes into effect 
automatically. As a sounding board for pub- 
lic opinion, individual members of the diet 
may raise questions of cabinet members, 
calling upon them to justify their policies. 

Political parties came into existence 
shortly after the establishment of the diet, 
but they soon became involved in corrupt 
alliances with various big business houses. 
In 1940, as a war measure, all political par- 
ties were disbanded to make way for a new 
single government party, the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association. 

As here outlined, the central government 
of Japan is by no means that of a free repub- 
lic, nor does it approach the democracy of a 
monarchy like Britain. However, it is sig- 
nificant to note that there is provision for an 
elective body to pass on laws and to repre- 
sent public interests in raising questions as 
to government policies. It is also Worth not- 
ing, again, that the emperor is not an ab- 
solute emperor in the political sense and 
that new legislation comes about as a result 
of cabinet action, subject to criticism and 
advice by the privy council and other im- 
perial advisers, and only then is it promul- 
gated by and in the name of the emperor. 
Such an independent central government with a 


_ popularly elected lawmakjng body exists 


nowhere else in Asia. 

The Japanese national administrative 
structure for civil service is not markedly 
different from that of other modern nations, 
except, perhaps, in the degree of centraliza- 
tion. However, in local prefectural govern- 
ment or what in this country might be.called 
state government, there is a sharp differ- 
ence from the American tradition. Instead 
of having popularly elected governors, 
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Japanese prefectures have governors who, 
are appointed by the Department of Home 
Affairs of the Tokyo government. There is a 
popularly elected assembly which serves the 


prefecture in a capacity somewhat similar | 


to that of the diet on a national level; but 
the prefectural governor has great veto 
power, and little local legislation could be 
carried out without his approval. 

* Coming down, now, to the loca. govern- 
ment at the town and village level, we find 
a really democratic type of government. 
Japanese towns and villages are governed by 
locally: elected councils, and these councils 
in turn appoint their own mayors or head- 
men. Such mayors are usually local men, 
respected by the people and responsible to 
them. 

It should be noted in this connection, 
however, that the central government also 
has a hand in local affairs. There is in every 
village office, for instance, an agricultural 
specialist from the prefectural branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, who advises on 
agricultural matters. The local police also 
are part of a prefectural police system rath- 
er than locally appointed members of a 
municipal police force. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is safe to say that it is in Japanese 
village and town government that we find 
the greatest degree of political democracy. 
Furthermore, the sharpest contrast to the 
old feudal system—whereby villagers and 
` townsmen were subject to the overbearing 
rule of feudal warriors attached to the gov- 
ernment of the local feudal lords—is at this 
loca] level. 

Pre-Pearl Harbor Japan, then, had two 
important characteristics: (1) while of re-. 
cent years given to aggression, she has had 
‘periods of extern&l peace, and (2) the mod- 
ern government has a real, if limited, de- 


mocracy. 
. 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


War often has far-reaching effects on the 
Structure of a nation. The first World War, 
for instance, produced a Communist revolu- 


20] 


` 


tion in Russia, which upset a czarist regime. 
Such a revolution also began in Germany, 


: but Allied forces of occupation suppressed it. 


-The Japanese government before the 
second World War had developed a long 
way toward democracy from that of the 
Tokugawa days. There are indications of a 
still further change as a result of that pres- 
ent war. Woraen, for instance, are becoming 
more important as workers outside the home 
and in specialized occupations, such as 
physics and chemistry. The government is 
becoming more concerned with the welfare 
of the people in its efforts to control tax 
burdens and rice distribution so as to bring 
ho undue hardship on any one class, such as 
farmers or consumers. ` | 

There is a possibility that the present 
militarist-dominated cabinet may be over- 
thrown by popular leaders. Such develop- 
ments toward democracy within Japan are 
most likely to occur as a result of internally 
inspired changes rather than as a result 
of any military occupation. In fact, the first 
result of occupation by a conquering for- 
eign force would be to create a reaction in 
favor of the old traditional forms of govern- 
ment and a resistance to any changes sug- 
gested by the newcomers. Even if a revolu- 
tionary party or group were to survive the 
initial months of occupation, it is very likely 
that the occupying forces will do as they 
did in the Rhineland after the last war and 
tried to do ir. Russia—namely, suppress all 
thunder from the left. In other words, the 
announced policy of the United States to 
occupy Japan will tend to retard rather than 
advance the democratic process in that 
country. l 
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1 This was written before the fall of the Tojo : 
cabinet. The new Koiso cabinet indicates a shift in 


-national policy as a result of internal pressures in 


part caused by zhe progress of the war—it does not 
mean a “liberal” trend but does indicate that the 
Japanese centra! government is still subject to peace- 
ful internal change. It is also a reflection of the 
Japanese tradition of rotating responsibility in 
civic duties. 
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SCUDDER MEKEEL 


ABSTRACT 


Capitalism in its pre-war form has been a historic, but not an inevitable, accompaniment of democracy. 
The doctrine that morality and economic self-interest necessarily coincide must be abandoned. Not organized 
business, but the people as consumers and citizens, can solve the problems of unemployment and inequality 
and determine the economic and hence the moral basis of reconstructed. society. 


Citizenship and its attendant problems 
and responsibilities are all defined by the 
culture of the particular state that confers 
such citizenship. We learn gradually our 
role as citizens of a state, not only through 
formal education but through our contacts 
with our family and our friends. These lat- 


'ter contacts are the important ones for set- 


ting the tone of our attitudes toward such 
aspects of our citizenship role as voting and 
the responsibilities we have as members of 


` thisstate. I should like to talk about citizen- 


ship and education in relation to American 
culture. But, first of all, I should like 


' to say a word about the so-called “postwar 


world." 
I believe we are building up an imaginary 


` period ahead of us which we are labeling the 


“postwar world," as if it were to be entirely 
different from the present and past. Al 
though that may be true in some respects, it 
is much more important to emphasize the 
continuity of the next era with what went 
before. Many of the problems that are 
bound to arise, like unemployment, are ones 
that we have known before. The same. old 
social and economic problems will still be 
with us, perhaps more intensely. And noth- 
ing new that is not implicit in the way in 
which we are fighting this war will arise in 


‘the period immediately following it. 


The present war has been referred to as 
revolutionary in character, as it may well 
prove to be. However, the drastic changes 
that the word “revolution” implies will not 


" come about in the immediate postwar world 


in all countries, and probably last of all in 
the United States. Edward Hallett Carr 
in the stimulating first section of his book, 


Conditions of Peace, gives an analogy Be- 
tween the social and economic roles of Na- 
poleon and Hitler. He says: 


Napoleon, who overthrew dynasties, abol- 
ished the Holy Roman Empire and swept away 
the millennial litter of the feudal system, carried 
the ideas of the French Revolution all over 
Europe. Hitler has consummated the work, 
which Marx and Lenin had begun, of over- 
throwing the nineteenth century capitalist sys- 
tem. .... The overthrow of Hitlerism will not 
restore the nineteenth-century capitaiist system 
any more than the downfall of Napoleon re- 
stored feudalism. 


We now have some concrete indication of 
the correctness of this statement in the 
party platforms which have emerged from 
the liberated section of Italy. The Italian 
party farthest to the right, Sforza’s Action 
Party, is completely to the left,from the 
viewpoint of our own political and economic 
platforms in this country. The American 
people will probably be startled by the plat- 
forms in other of the occupied countries as 
they are liberated. These countries have 
been bombarded with the failings of democ- 
racy and capitalism. Part of this propaganda 
has taken deep root, for some of the criti- 
cisms are justified. 

It wil be extremely uffortunate if de- 
mocracy gets mixed up with the failings of 
our present economic system. A very dan- 
gerous tendency in this coumtry is to link 
democracy with the nineteenth-century 


1 Since this paper was delivered, the reactions 
predicted have already begun. See particularly 
Clare Boothe Luce in a column in the New York 
Daily Mirror for August 30; and William Bullitt in 
Life for the week of September 4. 
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form of the capitalist system as if they were 
inextricably bound together. This is being 
deliberately done by those who wisa to pre- 


serve the capitalist system as it is. They are’ 


then able to say that anyone who suggests 
changes in our economic system is, ipso 
facto, “threatening our democratic system.” 
If such a close but false association of capi- 
talism and democracy is made to stick in 


-people’s minds, we shall certainly some day ' 


run the danger of throwing the baby out 
with the bath. We may get the idea that de- 
mocracy will have to go if we want to make 
necessary changes in our economic system. 
Such an idea is not only erroneous but dan- 
gerous. 

Democracy has lost its charm as a fight- 
ing word. We accept the idea of democracy 
but have become apathetic about it. Why? 
Part of the trouble is that it has not been 
reinterpreted in terms of the modern world. 
We still think of it in terms of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Then we were 
fighting for certain rights which have since 
been largely obtained. We have continued 
the emphasis on rights and have forgotten 
our responsibilities. In nineteenth-century 
democracy there were certain rights guar- 
anteed to all the people, but the actual gov- 
érning was in the hands of the responsible 
property-helders who had a noblesse oblige 
to protect the rights guaranteed to all the 
citizenry. Now there is a definite trend to- 
ward mass democracy, in which th? people 
as a whole must assume the protection of 
their rights. But at the same time there has 
grown up with the industrial revolution a 
powerful economic group which is eager to 
protect its property rights even at the ex- 
pense of human rights. It is a sad commen- 
tary that part of fhe power of this group has 
come from the interprétation in courts of 
law of the corporation as a person. This has 


conferred on the industrial corporation the, 


rights that were drawn up to protect not 
huge aggregates of power but the citizenry 
as indiyiduals. 

With the increasing power of economic in- 
terests there has been a proportional de- 
crease in the political rights and power of 
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the ordinary citizen. As Harold Laski has 
said, “The disproportion in America be- 
tween the actual economic control and the 
forma] political power is almost fantastic.” 
This has contributed in no small fashion to 
the apathy that surrounds democracy to- 
day. 

The greatest threat to the formation of 
democracies in the eighteenth century was 
the power of the military. This was success- 


: fully curbed in our country, but no one fore- 
Saw the future growth of another power that 


could threaten democracy in the same way. 
If democracy is again to become a strong | 
living force in this country and in the world, 
there must be a reinterpretation of the dem- 
ocratic ideals of “liberty” and “equality” in 
economic terms. There should also be added 
the ideal of “economic security for all.” 
In fact, Thomas Jefferson is thought to have 
had this idea in mind when he used the 
phrase "pursuit of happiness.” This rein- 
terpretation in economic terms will involve 
making political rights paramount over 
economic power, just as political rights final- 
ly gained control over military power in the 
previous centuries. We must realize that the 
battleground has shifted. And the battle ` 
cannot be won unless all the citizens acquire 
a deep and living responsibility to make de- 
mocracy work. We must not concentrate on 
our rights as citizens, but we must believe 
thoroughly in democracy to the point of be- 
ing ready to make personal sacrifices for it. 

We must face the fact that our world is 
changing rapidly. Laissez faire economics is 
dead. The only people talking strongly to- 
day about “private initiative" and “free en- 
terprise” are the very ones who are working 
for a tightly controlled economy on a world- 
wide basis in which there would be little or 
no private initiative or free enterprise. By 
using such outworn slogans these people 
hope to contrcl the economic life of the world 
for their own benefit. A strong world trend is 
unmistakably toward the monolithic power 
structure of the totalitarian state, as Robert 
Lynd and others have pointed out. Lynd’s 
further remarks on this point are worth 
quoting. In a -ecent article in PM he wrote: 
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' Not, mark'you, because certain inen are 
wicked or even necessarily see'as yet that they 
are being forced toward such totalitarianism; 
but because the logic of giant technocracy, 
operating within nationalism and capitalist 
rules of the game, no longer allows any other op- 
tion than centralization and the merging of 
state and economic power. We people who talk 
of a better post-war world must face, and face 
unflinchingly, the fact which liberal democracy 
has never dared really to face: namely, that in- 
dustrial capitalism in an era of giant technology 
is an intensively coercive form of organization 
of society that cumulatively restráins men and 
all of their institutions to work the will of the 
minority who hold and wield economic power; 
and that this relentless warping of men's lives 
and decisions and all of their forms of associa- 
tion become less and less the result of voluntary 
decisions by good and bad men and more and 
more an impersonal web of coercions dictated 
by the stark need to keep the "system" going. 


Controlled economic activity is with us 
now. The only question really up for debate 
is: Who is going to do the controlling, the 
big world-linked industrial concerns or the 
general run of people who are consumers of 
the goods produced? There is no question of 
who has the power at the present moment. 
In fact, we have international organization 
now—on an economic basis through cartels. 
All our thinking is going into international 
political organization. Whatever political 
organization is set up after the war will be 


at the mercy of the economic cartels—unless . 


each country cleans house a£ home, first, by 
controlling its own economy. 

In spite of the New Deal the econom- 
ic interests still have strong control over 
our governmental policies. For instance, 
throughout the New Deal period there was 
no successful effort to do anything about the 
consumer, although efforts were made. 
Other examples are what has happened to 
the recent presidential plea for higher taxes 
and the present law covering corporation 
taxes.? The tax lobby in favor of big business 


? An even more striking example has occurred 
since this paper was delivered—the fate of legislation 
to handle the inevitable reconversion period follow- 
ing the war, and the disposal of surplus property. 
Industry is already safeguarded during this period 
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has certainly shown its power in the present 
Congress. 

Even more important than the collapse of 
laissez faire economics, but associated with 
it, is the breaking-up of our moral order. No 
longer can we realistically go on the theory 
that morality and self-interest coincide. 
Most certainly in this day and age we can- 
not justify any such doctrine in the econorg- 
ic sphere. Something must replace the profit 
motive as it has been classically interpreted. 
It was sanctified on moral grounds in terms 
of the doctrine of the harmony of interests. 
As the old moral order is breaking in the 
economic sphere, so it is breaking in all as- 
pects of life. We are in a period of great so- 
cial, as well as economic, change. 

In the face of these facts, what, as citi- 
zens in this democracy, is our task? What 
are we doing about it in our schools? We still 


. talk and teach in terms of the ideals of our 


culture. These ideals largely stem from de- 
mocracy and Christianity. Our children 
usually get an ideal picture of how the world 
should be, according to our ideals, rather 
than how it actually is. In this society there 
is a great gap between our ideals and our 
practices. For instance, in civics courses we 
give a fine picture of how a mayor is elected 
by citing the formal election machinery. But 
we give little or no idea of the party machine 
or the part the ward bosses play in the every- 
day life of a city. Again, if the schools dis- 
cuss race relations at all, they cite the Chris- 
tian and democratic ideal as it should apply 
to treatment of the racial and national 
minority groups in this country. But they . 
fail to depict the actual practices that are 
socially sanctioned and learned within this 
Society. 4 

Our practices and our ideals are far re- 
moved from each other. The schools give 
the ideal. What we should he doing in the 
schools is to inculcate the idea in our grow- 
ing children that there are still live prob- 
lems to be solved in this society. To depict 
the actual conditions is not necessarily a 


through tax laws. Labor is not yet adequately pro- 
tected since the defeat of the Kilgore bill. 
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tearing-down of our ideals. That can be . 


avoided, and should be. But we car. instil a 
desire to improve the conditions under 
which we live at present—and improve 
them through the regular processes of de- 
mocracy. 

This will be difficult to do, since any such 
attempt will be attacked as communism or 
fascism or some other undesirable “ism” in 


the people’s minds. The strength of the eco- 


nomic interests in this country is shown by 
the history of what has happened to the 
Rugg textbooks, which try to give a more 
realistic picture of the forces at work in 
these United States. There has been a con- 
certed effort to get these books out of the 
schools that adopted them. The effort has 
been so successful that newer editions of the 
Rugg textbooks have had to tone down some 
of the statements made in them. 

Social science teachers the country over 
are sent letters from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers about its specially 
prepared classroom teaching materials, in- 
cluding movies, which are available to 
teachers, who are always hard pressed for 
teaching materials. Needless to say, these 
materials offered by the N.A.M. depict a 
special viewpoint fostered by that organiza- 
tion. Should some other organization with 
other ideas'than those promulgatec by the 
economic interests have the temerity to 
offer propaganda material, à hue and cry 
would go up similar to that over the Rugg 
textbooks. 

What is needed is a redefinition of de- 
mocracy, stated positively and in concrete 
terms that meet the needs and desires of the 
common man. It must be a definition 
through which there can emerge & 
cratic ideology that fires the imagination; 
that attaches to itself symbols of soul-stir- 
ring importance; that has a program that 
will really initiate the “century of the com- 


mon man." So far Wallace's century of the. 


common man has aroused little fire in the 
souls of Americans because it sounds hollow 
and unattainable. We must have a realistic 
technique to attain it, as well as a strong de- 
sire to obtain it. 
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It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the technique is already imbedded in the 
framework of our democratic process. If 
there were a real mass movement of the 
people in the United States, there would be 
available funds for an "invisible congress" 
that would make the present elaborate and 
expensive special-interest lobbies look shab- 
by and ineffective indeed. With a mass 
movement behind such a people's lobby 
there would be no uncertainty as to how the . 
majority of the constituents of a congress- 
man would act when it came to his re-elec- 
tion, depending on what interests the con- 
gressman had favored, the people's or the 
Special interests. A highly organized move- 


ment could watch the issues of importance 


and report back to the people. The people, 
as consumers, could be kept informed of the 
quality of the products they buy and the 
prices they pay in relation to quality. Public 
opinion analyst Elmo Roper has said that 
he has been much impressed with the lack 
of information on vital issues on the part 
of the average American, but at the same 
time he has been equally impressed with the 
native intelligence and good sense that the 
average American possesses. 

Such a mass movement, if it fired the 
imagination of the American people and 
showed new frontiers to conquer, could not 
help changing the seat of power in this 
country. The original leaders of such a 
movement would be smeared and pilloried. 
The fight in the beginning would not be 
easy. They would be accused of communism. 
However, if such a fight is not made, the 
immediate future for the United States and 
the world looks black indeed. 

Only such a mass movement can stem the 
tide.of race hatred. A real mass democracy 
could not tolerate'racial discriminations. It 


must have a world outlook and not be nar- . . 


rowly nationalistic. Nationalism cannot con- 
tinue in a world that is rapidly becoming 
one. The peoples of the world will have to 
see their common stake. Welfare must take 
precedence over wealth. The consumer must 
determine economic policy rather than the 
producer. These fiecessary changes must be 
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made if our world is to survive, and they can 


be made without destroying democracy. 
All this requires a mass fervor which at 
the present moment it seems impossible to 
arouse. Many organizations of good will 
. have stated various aspects of the .case. 
Their objectives are worthy, but no real 
mass response has arisen. In some way we 
need to be set on fire or, rather, to set our- 
selves on fire. The question is: Can this be 
accomplished? It seems hopeless. Robert 
Lynd says it is 11:59 P.M., and the last 
minute is going fast. Edward Hallett Carr 
has given the conditions necessary, which I 
should like to quote at length: 


In this spirit, it is proposed here to attempt 
in outline some estimate of the conditions which 
must be fulfilled by any movement or creed 
likely to make a widespread appeal to the con- 
temporary world and to provide the sense of a 
common purpose essential to the survival of 
civilization: 

I. The new faith must speak in positive 
rather than in negative terms, striving for the 
achievement of good rather than for the avoid- 


' , ance or supression of evil..... 


2. Champions of one class have often ap- 
peared from the ranks of another, and it would 
be foolish to hazard any güess as to the social 
stratum from which the new leadership will be 
drawn. But whoever may be its prophets, the 
new faith will make its appeal predominantly 
to the "little man"—to the unorganized con- 
sumer rather than to the organized producer, to 
the individual of small possessions and no im- 
portance who feels himself helpless in the midst 
of great impersonal organizations dominating 
the life of the community. It will therefore pro- 
claim its independence of these organizations— 
of big business, of trade unions and of the great 
political parties—and aim at the emancipation 
of society from the vested interests which’ they 

' have come to represent. The new faith must re- 

- store to the individual, to the “little man,” his 
sense of.being the constituent member of the 
community, and thus make democracy once 
more a reality. 

3. The new faith must address itself first of 
all to the solution of the economic problem; for 
the running sores of our present social order— 
unemployment and inequality—are predomi- 
nantly economic. This does not necessarily 
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mean that the new faith will express itself in 
economic terms. Indeed it has been shown that 
the economic problem cannot be solved except 
through the common recognition of a new moral 
purpose..... 

4. The new faith will er the unem- 
ployment problem, not by way of prevention, 
but by way of the creation of needs vast enough 
to make a full call on our resources and morally 
imperative enough to commend the necessary 


- measure of sacrifice to supply them. 


5. The new faith will have to revive and xe- 
new the ideal of equality which, however im- 
perfectly realized, lies at the root both of Chris- 
tianity and of Communism, and which was de- 
liberately rejected by the capitalist system. Of 
the vitality of the modern demand for equality 
there is no doubt whatever. .... It is specifical- 
ly a demand for economic equality—for equality 
of economic resources or equality óf economic 
opportunity. This problem too requires, in the 
first instance, a positive and constructive rather 
than a purely negative and destructive pro- 
gramme. Our deliberate purpose should be to 
build up equality rather than to break down in- 
equality. 

6. The new faith, reversing the nineteenth- 
century trend, will lay more stress on obliga- 
tions than on rights, on services to be rendered 
to the community rather than on benefits to be 
drawn from it..... The most serious danger 
confronting society at this time is that individu- 
alism, masquerading in the guise of the rights of 
man, may be carried to a point fafal to social 
cohesion. The catchword that “the state was 
made for man, not man for the state," legiti- 
mate as a protest against the tyranny of to- 
talitarianism, must not be used to cover a denial 
of social obligation. Among the formerly recog- 
nized rights of man, there is little doubt that 
the rights of property have become in recent 
times a disintegrating factor. .... 

7. Just as the social problem is complicated 
by the one-sided emphasis gf the past on the 
rights rather than on the obligations of the in- 
dividual, so the international problem is com- 
plicated by an exclusive recognition of the, 


- rights of nations. The new faith*will have to pro- 


vide for a readjustment of this attitude. Here 
too the approach should be positive and con- 
structive. It is less important to dwell on the 
evils of sovereignty than on the building ‘up of a 
wider form of international community. .... 

. 8. Finally, the new faith must reopen the 
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classical debate TEN liberty and authority 
and achieve a’ new synthesis..... The tradi- 
tional nineteenth-century system provided for 
the exercise of authority by the controllers of 
capital. This authority is now passing—after a 
transitional state of uneasy compromise be- 
tween capital and trade-unionism—to the state. 
The transfer of authority is not urnaturally 
resented by those who once exercised it as a 
deprivation of their liberty; and this explains 
why liberty has readily become in recent times 
a conservative and even reactionary slogan. But 
it Is not so’ resented by the masses, who do not 
necessarily see in the increased authority of the 
state a loss of liberty for themselves. 

There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween an examination of the conditions which a 
new faith and a new moral purpose must fulfill 
and an assurance that this faith and this pur- 
pose will come to birth. They cannot be gener- 
ated by an intellectual process, which can do no 
more than demonstrate the need for them if 
civilization is to be saved. 

It will be the prelude either to the fairly 

: rapid decay—or perhaps the violent overthrow 
—of the civilization which has prevailed in 
Europe for the past 300 years or else to a de- 
cisive turning-point and new birth. . 

In closing I want to quate from Lynd’s 
PM article: 


I believe profoundly in the eventual victory 
of democracy—over the long future. But the 
road back will be long, and American democracy 
carries no lucky horseshoe in its pocket. A re- 
cent issue of the London Economist says, “De- 
mocracy,in the twentieth century needs fire in 
its belly.” 

That kind of fire does not happen. Nor will 
voting out one President in November.and vot- 
ing in another kindle it. It can come only as the 
imagination and energies of all the millions of 
our citizens are enlisted in the direct work of 
building more denfocracy—and a lot more! The 
thing will have to happen which those in power 
have been afraid to let happen here in the Unit- 
ed States during this war: a genuine people's 
movement, all-out and hell-bent for action. 


Such determined action can be the only 
answer and challenge to either communism 
or fascism. If the challenges of.these two 


systems are not met squarely and intelli- 


gently, we. shall end up by getting one of 
them—if not both, one after the other. How 
can we meet the challenge? 

Carr has stated the conditions under 


. which a movement could arise. It is still a 


question, and a serious one, whether there 
will be any such movement before our civili- 
zation disappears. Is there anything that 
we as social scientists can do to stimulate 
the formation of such a movement? In the 
past such movements have arisen in times of 
crisis through an emotional wave that has 
swept a country, usually through the in- 
spiration of one man in the beginning. 

Shall we always have to depend on such 
haphazard occurrences, or do the social sci- 
ences yet know enough to engineer a sound- 
ly planned movement thát will better the 
common lot of man in a modern state? If 
such a movement could be engineered, what 
should be the social and economic plan that 
such a movement should try to carry to 
realization? Any plan would have to be 
based on the present socioeconomic struc- 
ture, even if it departed from it; and it 
would have to take into consideration the 
already formed personalities of the people 
over whom the movemént would have to 
sweep. This means a combination of social 
analysis and psychology. Otherwise we 
should be constructing another unrealistic 
utopia with limited appeal and with abso- 
lutely no possible chance of realization in 
this world of ours. 

In this paper I have tried to present some 
of the desperately serious problems that 
face our society today. I cannot give you a 
neatly tied-up package of solutions. I have 
merely raised questions for the social scien- 
tists to grapple with. My last question is: 
Are we able to come to grips with pressing 
Social and economic problems, or do we have 


- to sit studiously on the sidelines and watch 


things happen without any means of con- 
trolling the blind forces to which man is still 
subject in his social, economic, and political 
life? 
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MISSIONS AND CULTURAL DIFFUSION 


G. GORDON BROWN 


ABSTRACT 


Missionaries represent a subculture within Western culture. They stress theology and the moral taboos 
more than do their fellow-countrymen. According to the prejudices of their sects, missions combat naked- 
ness, manners, and the mores concerning marriage, health, property, and what they accomplish is charac- 
teristically a compromise between Western and indigenous ways. In some cases easily assimilable, the rfew 
traits may weaken the family and, the prestige of the chief, destroy social classes and create new ones, and 


usurp the native arts. 


It is a characteristic of the Euro-Ameri- 

can culture that it has, as one of its aspects, 

, & belief in its own superiority. But that is a 
content of all cultures. A distinguishing 
characteristic of this culture is the belief 
that it is so superior and so desirable that it 
should be the possession of all peoples. Thus, 

' the colonial administrator, the trader, the 
physician, the educator, and the missionary 
are, as members of this culture, so possessed 

of this belief that there is a profound im- 
pulse to extend what are believed to be its 
benefits throughout the world. 

This belief is held in varying degrees of 
intensity by different segments of the peo- 
ple; what distinguishes missionaries and 
mission groups from other possessors of the 

- culture is only the intensity of the belief. 
“Go ye into the world and preach the gospel 
to every people" is at once the charter of the 
missionary's activities and an expression of 
his intention. 

A missionary is thus a member of his so- 
ciety, characterized by the culture of his 
Society and differing only from other mem- 
bers of his society by emphases on particu- 
lar aspects of his culture. Along with other 
members of his society whom he meets and 
with whom he competes in partibus infideli- 
um, he has certain cultural characteristics in 

. common. To take only a few examples, he 

dresses in a certain way, he believes in 
monogamy, he believes in abstract justice 

(i.e., Euro-American legal concepts and pro- 

cedures), he is a member of an economic 
system which he believes works (with some 
modifications to allow for the confusion of 


economic thought in his homeland), and he. 


observes certain rituals centering around 
eating, the taboo on the human body, and 
the observance of a system of sexual re- 
straints. A missionary may be easily dis- 
tinguished from other members of his .so- 
ciety in one or several of these fields of be- 
lief or behavior, but, as compared to mem- 
bers of other societies, the similarities are 
greater than the differences. 

But the differences are there, and they 
are important. Missionaries represent par- 
ticular segments of their culture. A complete 
analysis of these differences is obviously 
impossible; examples again must suggest 
them. As compared with the administrators 
and traders who, with them, are representa- 
tives of our society abroad, they profess 
and, in general, observe a more rigid ad- 
herence to our formal sexual codg; they pro- 
fess and observe a greater technical honesty; 
they propound a theological system which 
other members of our society do not take too 
seriously; and they are more intensely con- 
cerned with tbe minor taboos of our culture: 
tobacco, drink, and verbal prohibitions 
against obscenity, profanity, and blasphemy. 

This may all be summed up by saying 
that missionaries and the groups which ac- 
tively support them are définite subcultures. 
This is an oversimplification; the complex- 
ities of the statement can be only indicated. 
They are a religious subculture; this again 
can be analyzed with a theological subcul-. 
ture and an ethical subculture. They may 
be members of a regional, an ethnic, or a 
social class subculture. An example which 
encompasses several of these classifications 
is a Mormon mission. They are members of 
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a theological and ethical and a regional sub- 
culture; they are also members of a social 
class subculture. The missionaries of the 
Dutch Reformed church are members of a 
theological, an ethical, an ethnic, and a so- 
cial class subculture. 

Possibly one of the more interesting sub- 
cultural differences is that of social class. 
This can be seen more clearly in the case of 
British missions because the class lines are 
more clearly drawn in Britain than in Amer- 
ica. Thus, the London Missionary Society 
is an example of a group whose members be- 
long to the middle class; no one belonging 
to what is called in England the upper mid- 
dle class is an L.M.S. missionary, ror does it 
contain members of the- lower class. The 
society was founded as a nonsectarian 
Protestant mission; for various reasons it 
became dominated by Congregationalists, 
though members of the Church of Scotland 
also belong to the L.M.S. This means that 
the mores transmitted by members of this 
society are those characteristic of the Brit- 
ish middle class. It also explains why British 
administrators, who belong, on the whole, 
to a somewhat higher social class, refer to 
them as “decent people, but a bit limited.” 
Another example is that of an Italian Catho- 
lic mission which recruits as priests only 
those wlfo have private incomes. It was 
adopted as a device to insure the financial 
self-sufficiency of the mission. Its result was 
to enlist members of the upper middle class. 
Further, its headquarters is in Torino (Tu- 
rin), a place traditionally devoted to the 
royal family, as contrasted with the Fascists. 
This combination of theology, mores, and 
politics has its effects upon the attitudes 
transmitted to fhe native adherents of the 
mission. 

One particular distinction dependent up- 
on social class differentiation is the extent of 
emphasis Jaid upon the minor mores. An 
English Baptist missionary in Africa went to 
a tribe in which everything pertaining to 
clothes was the concern of the men. This 
included washing the clothes. Tke worthy 
missionary wife, transmitting her class re- 
sponsibilities to the women of the tribe, 
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considered it necessary to teach them not 
only how to wash clothes but the concept 
that women should wash them. This con- 
tinued until a delegation of tribesmen 
aproached the lady and said that they, the 
men, preferred to wash the clothes on the 
ground that the work was too hard for wom- 
en. In the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa (U.M.C.A.) the problem would not 
have arisen. The missionaries of that group 
are, on the whole, members of the British 
upper middle class. To them, it would be 
important that their clothes were washed; . 
but in their class there would be no estab- 
lished division of labor between them. It is 
not customary for any member of their class 
to wash clothes. 

"This leads to the fact that it is difficult to 
talk about mission groups as though they 
were identical. In fact, missions are widely 
differentiated. Subcultural differences, par- 
ticularly the differences of social class, have 
already beer. noted. The difference between 
Catholic and Protestant is equally impor- 
tant. Catholic missionaries accept a special 
form of life, including continence, eschewing 
of family life, and some form or other of. 
communal property; this for themselves 
alone, not ior their converts. Protestant 
missionaries maintain a more or less con- 
ventional fozm of family life and sexual re- 
lationships. 

The missionary transmits his culture in 
various ways. À distinction may be made be- 
tween the deliberate and the inadvertent 
method. As a man with a purpose, the mis- | 
sionary will deliberately and systematically 
teach theology, ethics, and morals. As a 
convinced adherent of his culture he will al- 
so systematically impart literacy, science, 
and a certain amount of technology. These : 
form the basis of his school curriculum and 
the conscious content of such instruction as 
he may impart informally. But also, as a ' 


participant in a culture, he will have certain 


basic attitudes which are not part of the 
essential ethic of Christianity or of the use- 
ful cultural technologies he transmits. These 
attitudes wil manifest themselves in un-- 

systematized hut nevertheless consistent ' 
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reactions to situations. In this way our at- 
titudes to exposure of the human body, to 
open discussion of sexual matters, and to 
rituals of social intercourse are transmitted 
unconsciously. Similar, though not identical, 
is the unconsidered transmission of minor 
crafts. An example is the widespread teach- 
‘ing of embroidery, frequently to-the detri- 
ment of indigenous arts. 

The preceding paragraph has suggested 
the content of culture transmitted: It re- 
mains to note that some of it is changed in 

. the process of transmission. An alien culture 
has its own systems of thought, its own 
. morals, and its own attitudes and values. If 
the culture-is complex, if it is what is called a 
civilization, there will be conscious re- 
sistance to a new theological system. The 
converts themselves will be affected by their 
own cultural cosmology, and the new theol- 
ogy will take its place against an alien back- 
-ground. Similarly, an ethical system will be 
modified. In a-society permitting polygyny, 
'-'à Christian convert will become a convinced 
.monogamist, but this does not mean that 
monogamy wil mean to him what monog- 
amy means to a European or an American. 
The relationship between husband and wife 
will be different. In some cultures Chris- 
tianity will fail to impose conjugal fidelity, 
even to the extent that it is observed here. 
Recognition of nonmarital unions will oc- 
cur. Similarly, rigid codes of honesty con- 
cerning property will be changed in tràns- 
mission; in a society where certain types of 
property are communal, or where transfers 
of property are easy and informal, attitudes 
'toward personal possessions are not the 
same as ours and cannot be made so by 
` precept. Í 


In the case of cultural techniques, the . 


amount of diffused knowledge will depend 
upon many factors and may, in some. so- 
cieties, be very comprehensive. Knowledge 
of reading and writing usually spreads fast, 
and the degree of literacy is dependant pri- 
marily upon the educational resources of the 
mission. The effects of literacy -are far- 


1 See Robert E. Park, “Missions and the Modern 
World," in this symposium. e 
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reaching and unexpected. Craftsmanship 
and engineering are transmitted to the ex- 


. tent that the need for them is seen. Medical 


and health concepts, on the other hand, may 
conflict with indigenous concepts, such as a 
belief that witchcraft is responsible for all 
the greater misfortunes, or indigenous prac- 
tices of ritual value, such as the use of the 
common cup for the ritual drinking of kava 
in Samoa, may be at variance with ele- 
mentary hygienic precautions. Health con- 
cepts do make some headway, but they have 
to work against opposition. l 

Missions will also introduce or develop 
new social organizations. In Samoa the 
Congregational church, under the guidance 
of the London Missionary Society, has de- 
veloped a complex organization which is now 
autonomous and self-supporting. It is some- 
thing quite new and embraces the whole of 
Samoa. Incidentally, it is different in many 
respects from Congregational organization 
in either Britain or America; in Samoa the 
central assembly has far more power than in 
the countries of origin. In East Africa there 
is a tendency for converts to cluster around 
the mission centers. This is not invariable, 
and many missions combat it. Where it oc- 
curs it constitutes a new social grouping. 


‘Alterations to social organization follow the 


adoption of Christian moral cdtles. In a 
polygynous society the adoption of monoga- 
my is, in itself, a major change in social or- 
ganization. 

In many primitive societies the advent 
of the missionary meant either the introduc- 
tion of clothing or an increase in the amount 
of clothing worn. But the missionary is not 
alone responsible. It is also to the interest of 
the trader to introduce clothing. Even some 
colonial administrators contribute to this, 
end. Thus these three groups, who some- 
times work at odds one with the other, work 
here to the same end, though with different 
motives, Other fragments of Euro-American 
custom may be diffused. The four-poster: 
bed is a commonplace object in Polynesia; 
tea and coffee are much appreciated in 
many parts of the primitive world; and, un- 
less and until regulated, by mission sanction 
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and administrative action, the white man’s 
alcohol finds a ready market. These must 
serve as examples for many items. 

The diffusion of new ethical corcepts and 
the introduction of new social groupings 
may modify, weaken, or destroy the in- 
digenous social organization. In a society 
which practices ancestor worship, the Chris- 
tian theological beliefs may weaken family 
and kin solidarity; the deification of ances- 
trs is a strong sanction to kinship obliga- 
tions. Where customary sanctions to the 
mores are destroyed, moral obligations will 
become less binding unless the mission can 
make the new beliefs sanction the customary 
morality. Where a mission is dominant, the 
power of indigenous chiefs or leaders is 
minimized: These few remarks can only sug- 
gest the enormous variety of possible re- 
sults. On the other hand, the native social 
Structure may remain fundamentally un- 
changed, making only minor modifications 
to accommodate the new religion. Samoa is 
an example of such a phenomenon; the posi- 
tion of family, family head, and of kindred 
groupings is as strong there as it ever was. 
Christianity and associated cultural bor- 
rowings have modified it in some ways, such 
as the introduction of monogamy, but many 
aspects of borrowed culture have merely 
been addtéd to it. 

The missionary’s aim is to teach; that is, 
to diffuse those elements of his culture which 
are, to him, of supreme importance. One sig- 
nificant corollary is that cultural diffusion is 
a one-way process. The missionary is to 
transmit his culture, not to receive any from 
his converts. This, of course, is a conse- 
quence never fully realized; the missionary 
learns much. Pgrticularly when faced with 
an ancient civilization, the process of diffu- 
sion is in both directions. When the people 
to'be converted are primitive, however, and 
to the degree that they are believed to be 
primitive, the missionary teaches, and learns 
only that which is necessary to his teaching. 
This: is a form of cultural arrogance not 
characteristic of the missionary alone, but it 
reaches its heights in him because of the 
very nature of the attitudes and values 
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which induced him to become a mission- 
ary. i 

As previously noted, missions are simply 
one of several agencies for the diffusion of 
Euro-American culture. They are an in- 
tegral part of the whole movement which, in 
the past few centuries, has carried elements 
of Western culture through many parts of 
the world. As such, they have served to bal- 
ance the process of diffusion. Many other 
agencies of culture contact—traders, plant- 
ers, administrators—have been primarily 
concerned with one aspect of their culture. 
They have stressed the economic, the ‘tech- 
nological, and the political aims of their so- . 
ciety. The missionary has stressed the theo- 
logical and the ethical. Whatever other good 
or harm he has done to alien cultures 
through zeal or ignorance, he has brought 
certain elements of his own culture which 
have counteracted other influences. This 
has served, in some degree, to give protec- 
tion to the peoples of the alien cultures. 
against the unchecked operation of eco- 
nomic motives or imperialistic ambitions. 
This is, of course, an oversimplification. 
Most members of the Euro-American so- 
cieties participate to some degree in all the 
Significant aspects of their culture. The 
trader is not always devoid of religion or 
ethics, nor is the missionary always immune : 
to economic temptation. But institutionally 
he is a necessary counterpart to the institu- 
tionál behavior of the trader or the adminis- 
trator in the total process of cultural dif- 
fusion. 

A very brief note on the effect of mis- 
sions upon specific alien peoples might more 
concretely exemplify the processes discussed. 
The writer is acquainted intimately and at 
first hand with only two scenes of mission 
activity; hence they inevitably become the 
examples. 

The Samoans of the southern Pacific had 
no continuous or effective contact with the 
Euro-American culture until a missionary, 
a member of the London Missionary So- 


‚ciety, landed on the islands in 1832. At 


about the same time Tongan Wesleyan 
missionaries began their work, and in the 
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same decade Australian Wesleyan mission- 
aries arrived. In the following decade 
Roman Catholic missionaries established 
themselves. The Samoans have thus been 
subjected to mission influence for just a 
little over a century, and it is important 
that mission activities were the first Euro- 
American activities among this people. To- 
day, all are members or adherents of one of 
these churches. In round numbers, 60 per 
cent are Congregationalists, 20 per cent 
. Wesleyans, and 20 per cent Roman Catho- 
lics.? An account of the results of their work 
would be a sketch of the change from an 
isolated society to-one with a limited but 
definite participation in Euro-American 
culture. Such a sketch is out of the question; 
a mere listing is all that is possible, and, be- 
cause they have the largest number of mem- 
bers, a listing of the achievements of the 
London Missionary Society may serve. 
. First, they communicated a theology. This 
- theology is only in part accepted by the peo- 
ple. It has not resulted, for example, in dis- 
sipating their fear of aitu, or spirits. Even 
most of the native pastors, a highly edu- 
cated group, fear them. The lay people, in- 
cluding the chiefs, accept only such aspects 
of the theology as conform to their basic 
cultural values. Second, the missions made 
the people literate. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century a complete school system 
was established with village schools taught 
, by the pastors, boarding schools, and a 
seminary where the pastors are trained. Since 
the partition of Samoa in 1900, governments 
` have partly superseded and made some ex- 
tension to the educational system, but lit- 
eracy for the whole population was initially 
. the achievement of the missions, so that 
nowadays 99 per cent of the adults can read 
and write. PUR 
- Since the Samoans have accepted only a 
limited number of items of our material 
' culture, it is impossible to determine which 
of the various influences is most responsible. 


?'Three other denominations are represented— 
the Mormons, the Seventh-Day Adventists, and the 
Church of England—but their adherents are, as yet, 
so few in numbers that they are here ignored. 
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The Samoans now wear imported clothes; 
this, as noted above, is probably the com- 
bined result of missionary morality and 
trader enterprise. ` 

Teachings in health have had obvious 
results only since governments took matters 
in hand. Between 1832 and 1900 the popula- 
tion dwindled from an estimated 50,000 to 
30,000. In that year Germany took ovéy 
western Samoa; the United States, eastern 
Samoa. (Western Samoa was mandated to 
New Zealand at the conclusion of the last 
war.)Between that year and 1936 the popu- 
lation increased to 65,000. The mission 
schools simply participated in a program 
largely developed by the governments. , 

Mission moral codes included, of course, 
monogamy and sexual continence. Monoga- 
my was accepted, although certain types of 
extramarital relationships have.social sanc- 
tions. The missions have failed to impose 
premarital chastity. 

In the field of social organization the 
native structure remained essentially as it. 
was. A number of joint families, each under 
a chief with a hereditary title, constitute' a 
village. The titled chief is at once the head 
of his family and a member of the village 
council. With the advent of an organized 
church, the church was incorporated into 
the village. The deacons, who rulé the local 
church, are chosen from the chiefs, and, on 
important issues, the village chiefs as a 
group decide matters. The pastor is thus a 
servant of the chiefs, though he is an object 
of respect and of ritual attitudes. The Con- 
gregational Church of Samoa is governed by 
a council of elected delegates. But, as these 
are almost invariably chiefs or pastors, it 
remains essentially Samoap, that is, it at- 
tempts not to alter the existing order but to ` 
fit into it. 

Samoa was a cultural and a ritual, but 
not a political, unity except at rare intervals. 
Intervillage and interdistrict wars were fre- 
quent. It is notable that the missions failed 
to prevent these petty internecine wars, just 
as the churches have failed to prevent na- 
tionalist wars. Petty warfare came to an end 
only in 190o. Similarly, the influence of the 
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missions failed to make Samoa z political 
unity, although the organized church gave 
it a unifying organization; that is, the 
church itself, which represented allof Samoa. 
But the existence of competing denomina- 
tions was frequently used as a tocl for local 
ambitions and political disunion. 

The other example is the Hehe tribe T 
Iringa Province in Tanganyika Territory. 
The tribe, now numbering 85,000. was sub- 
jugated by the Germans in 1898. At about 
the same time German Catholic missionaries 
of the Benedictine order began their work. 
The conquest of the tribe had resulted in 
some social disorganization, and the first 
compact group of adherents consisted of a 
number of families who settled around the 
mission at the headquarters in Tosamagan- 
.ga. As the country became pacified, the 
mission extended its work, and schools were 
established. The war from 1914 to 1918 was 
another cause of disturbance, and shortly 
after the war the mission was handed over 
to the Italian Consolata order. This order 
has gradually extended its work and had, by 
1934, a number of village schools and a 


central boarding school. Of the total popu- ` 


lation, the mission priests estimated that 
they had 9,000 adherents and that the 
Mohammedans numbered 6,00c; so that 


70,000 still followed their traditional reli-, 


gious practices, chiefly involving ancestor 
worship. 

The theology taught is, of course, the 
Catholic dogma. Many converts can repeat 
it, but there are, as yet, no theologians 
among them. Indigenous beliefs still com- 
pete even in the minds of the conscientious 
converts.’ 

As in Samoa, Christian Harat involved 
‘monogamy. This was of much moze moment 
than in Samoa. In Samoa, polygyny was the 
prerogative of the higher chiefs; among the 
Hehe it is a reasonable ambition of all men, 
and 38 percent of the married men have more 
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than one wife. Monogamy thus involves a 
more comprehensive change in social organi- 
zation. It also has the interesting result of - 
creating a new class of women. A number of 
native Christians marry only one wife, but 
many have one or more regular, recognized 
concubines. In pagan polygynous marriages 
all women are equal, except for a slight re- 
spect paid by all to the first wife. Concu- 
binage created by mission morality divides 
female mates into an upper and a lower 
class. This may easily continue, since the 
ratio of females to males is six to five. The 
mission seems to have made some headway 
in inculcating premarital chastity; but this 
is not so great an achievement as it sounds, 
since girls marry shortly after puberty. 
Among a minority of Christian married 
people, marital fidelity seems to be ob- 
served. The evidence for this is that children 
of some Christian wives are born at closer 
time intervals than among the pagans. 
Among the unconverted, children are born 
two or three years apart, the husband being 
morally free to seek sexual satisfaction else- 
where. 

In the field of secular education there is 
little difference between government and 
mission schools; both follow the same cur- 
riculum, and there is a system of co-opera- 
tion. Health, crafts, and agriculture are 
taught as well as the more academic sub- 
jects, and the people are gradually acquiring 
some Euro-American technology. But the 
tribe remains relatively untouched as yet. 


. Several generations of consistent mission 


work may accomplish much cultural diffu- 
sion, but by that time it will be difficult to 
analyze the significance of the various agen- 
cies. Except in the field of theology and, pos- 
sibly, sexual morality, culture will be dif- 
fused, as in the past, because of the com- 
bined activities of government, commerce, 
and missions. 
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IN MEMORIAM ' 


EZRA DWIGHT SANDERSON, 1878-1944 


Dwight Sanderson; former president of 


the American Sociological Society, 1942, 


and of the Rural Sociological Society, 1938, 
and distinguished rural sociologist, died in 
Ithaca, New York, on September 27, 1944. 
He was born in Clio, Michigan, September 


` 25, 1878. 


Dwight Sanderson retired from active 
service in Cornell University as professor 


'*' and head of the department of rural sociol- 


ogy in October, 1943, after twenty-five 
years of service. He had been the head of 
this department from its inception in 1918 


' and had been chiefly responsible for its 
growth and development. 


Dr. Sanderson received his B.S. degree at 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1897 and a 


` second B.S. in Agriculture, specializing in 


entomology, from m University in 
1898. i 

From 1898 to 1917 he served in several 
positions in the field of entomology in 
Maryland, Delaware, Texas, New Hamp- 
shire, and West Virginia, in 1904 becoming 


‘professor of zodlogy and state entomologist 


at New Hampshire State College. His en- 
tomological writings included four books 
and more than fifty articles. In o1 he was 


. president of the Association of Economic 


Entomologists. 
In 1907 Dr. Sanderson began a period of 


' service as an agricultural college administra- 


tor, first as director of the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station, then from 
1910 to 1915 in West Virginia as dean of the 
College of Agriculture. Becoming interested 
in the study of the human problems of rural 


life; he entered the University of Chicago in 


‘1917 to take graduate work in sociology and 


' received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


in 1921. 
For several years at Cornell University, 
Professor Sanderson and one other colleague 


ig . 
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did all the teaching and research work. 
Soon he was able to add an extension work- 
er, then an additional teacher and research 
colleague. In those early days he began re- 
search projects in the delineation of the 
rural community, and it was in this area 
that he made his most important contribu- 
tion to rural sociology. 

The department which he directed be- 
came recognized as a leading one in the 
United States. In the last quarter-century . 
forty students have taken the Doctor's 
degree in rural sociology, in addition to the 
large number who have received the 
Master's degree. Practically all these men 
now hold responsible positions in the field of 
rural sociology in colleges of agriculture, in 
experiment stations, in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and in several 
foreign countries. 

In association with his graduate students, 
he published a series of monographs on the 
rural community. His books include The 
Farmer and His Community, The Rural Com- 
munity, Rural Community Organifation (in 
collaboration with Robert A. Polson), and 
Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Sanderson was a continuous writer in 
the field of general and rural sociology. In 
addition, he published seventeen research 
bulletins, most of them from the Experi-: 
ment Station at Cornell, forty-eight articles 
in scientific journals and magazines, and an 
extensive list of reports, proceedings, and 
book reviews. 

Dr. Sanderson was active in the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, of which he 
was one of the founders and the first secre- 
tary and later its president. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations.—The following pamphlets are 
announced for this fall and may be ordered 
from the Institute, r East Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York 22, New York. Prices. 
vary from five to twenty-five cents each. 
The titles: Our Job in the Pacific, by Henry 
A. Wallace; Filipinos and Their Country, by 
Catherine Porter; Pacific Islands: Today 
and Tomorrow, by Marie M. Keesing; War- 
time China, by Maxwell S. Stewart; Co- 
operation for What? U.S. and British Com- 
monwealth, by F. R. Scott; Speaking of India, 
by Miriam S. Farley; Meet the Anzacs, by 
W. L. Holland and P. E. Lilienthal; Know 
Your Enemy: Japan, by Anthony Jenkin- 
son; What about Our Japanese-Americans? 
by Carey McWilliams; Asia’s Captive 
Colonies, by P. E. Lilienthal and J. B. Oakie; 
Alaska Comes of Age, by Julius.C. Edelstein; 
Labor in Australia, by Lloyd Ross; and Our 
Far Eastern Record, by W. W. Lockwood 
and F. Brodie. 


Bucknell University —Dr. Arthur Wood, 
recently df the University of Buffalo, will 
join the department of Sociology of Buck- 
nell University on November 1, 1¢44. 


University of Buffalo—Mr. Llewellyn 
Gross, formerly of the University of Idaho, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Buffalo. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Lovis Wirth 
has returned to the campus after a six- 
month leave as director of planning for the 
Illinois Post-war Planning Commission. 

Edward Shils has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of sociology in 
the College. For the past two years he has 
been en leave in England in the government 
service. , 

.Dr. Willam Foote. Whyte is research: 
associate in sociology, with the rank of as- 


sistant professor. He is a member of the 
Committee on Human Relations in Indus- 
try and is engaged on a study of the res- 
taurant industry. 


Columbia University-—-The department . 
of psychiatry announces the establishment 
of a Psychoanalytic and Psychosomatic 
Clinic for Training and Research. The new 
clinic, first of its kind in the United States, 
is under the supervision of Dr. Nolan D. C. - 
Lewis, executive officer of the department 
of psychiatry at Columbia University and 
director of the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital Dr. George E.. 
Daniels, clinical professor of psychiatry, 
has been appointed chief of the Psycho- 


‘somatic Service. 


The following additional appointments . 
were announced: Dr. Sandor Rado, clinical 
professor of psychiatry, director of the 
clinic and chief of the Psychoanalytic Serv- 
ices for In-Patients and Out-Patients; Dr. 
David M. Levy, assistant clinical professor 
of psychiatry, and chief of the Psychoanalyt- 
ic Service for Children; Dr. Abram Kardi- 
ner, assistant clinical professor of psychiatry 
and chairman of the Seminar on Compara- 
tive Analysis of Cultures. The new clinic is 
located at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center. It opened in October. l 


Fisk University —Professor E. B. Reuter, 
formerly chairman of the department of 
sociology at the University of Iowa, has 
joined the faculty as professor of sociology 
and consultant in the field of race and cul- 
ture for the Social Science Institute. 


Indiana University.—W. Marshon De- 
Poister has joined the staff of the depart- 
ment of sociology as instructor. Mrs. Mar- 
garetta Tangerman has become supervisor 
of field work. 

Dr. Dinko Tomasic, who taught courses 
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in'the A.S.T.P. last year, is now teaching 
standard courses in the department of so- 
- clology. 


Kent State University—Dr. John F. 
' Cuber has resigned to accept a position as 
associate professor of sociology at Ohio 
State University. Dr. Cuber’s resignation 
came after seven years in this department. 

Dr. Delbert Miller, formerly of Washing- 
ton State College and the War Labor Board, 
has been added to the staff as associate pro- 
fessor. 


McGill University —Professor Forrest La 
Violette is preparing a report on Canadian 
evacuation of Japanese from the Pacific 
Coast for the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
' national Affairs. The report involves a gen- 
eral statement of problems leading to evacu- 
ation and the reaction of the Japanese peo- 
ple to government policy. 


University of Maine.—Miss Margaret S. 
Wilson, formerly assistant in rural sociology 
at Cornell University, has been sapone 
instructor in sociology. 


Massachusetts State College—Mr. Jay 


Henry Korson, formerly instructor of eco- ` 


nomics and sociology at Bowdoin College, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Rob- 
ert C. Angell, chairman of the department 
of sociology on leave with the Ninth Army 
Air Force, has been promoted from the rank 
of major to lieutenant colonel. 

Associate Professor Theodore M. New- 
comb has returned to take up his duties in 
'the sociology department after two and a 

half years with the O.W.I. in Washington. 


Associate Professor Lowell J. Carr has - 


had a renewal of research funds for con- 
tinuation of a sociological study of the Wil- 
low Run Defense Area. 

.Dr. Amos H. Hawley has been iomo 
to the rank of assistant professor of sociol- 


ogy. . 


? 
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University of Missouri—Miss Zetta 
Bankert and Miss Margaret Bright have 
been appointed instructors, and Mr. Gerard 
Schultz has been appointed research as- 
sistant, in the department of rural sociology. 

Dr. Harold Kaufman is now preparing a 
series of three research bulletins based upon 
a sickness and medical service survey of 
five counties in Missouri. E 

Late in 1943 Dr. C. E. Lively prepared a 
special report reviewing the rural health apd. 
medical service situation in Missouri. f 

Professor C. T. Pihiblad, who for the 
last eighteen months has been senior. price 
analyst in the Dallas regional office of the 
Office of Price Administration, has returned 
to the university. He will be chairman of the 
department of sociology during the current 
year. 

Brewton Berry has completed a year of 
research under the auspices of the Rosen- 
wald Fund and is back in residence at the ' 
university. During his absence from teach- 
ing duties he made a study of a mixed racial 
group in South Carolina. 

Lawrence Happle has been appointed 
instructor in sociology for the coming year. 
In co-operation with, the state and national 
selective service administration he is mak- 
ing a statistical and ecological study of the 
eighty thousand draft rejectees ir? Missouri. 

Arthur Nebel, associate professor of so- 
cial work, is now stationed in China as a 
major in the infantry. 

Noel P. Gist, who is on leave of absence 
this year, is teaching at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Northwestern University.—Dr. Paul Mead- 
ows has accepted a posifion at Montana 
State University as assistant director of the 
Study of Montana Life and Tradition re- 
cently sponsored by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Professors William L. Bailey and Thomas 
D. Eliot are offering courses on the sociology 
of war and the social economics of the post- 
war period. 

Dr. A. J. Todd, retired, continues to ar- 
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bitrate employer disputes for the War Labor 
Board. 

Professor Eliot participated in the region- 
al conference of Community Caests and 
Councils at Lake Geneva and in tke summer 


institute of the Society for Social Research. | 


Ohio State University—-Dr. John E. 
Cuber, formerly of Kent State University, 
has joined the staff in the rank of associate 
pfofessor. He will work in the fields of the 
family and sociology theory. 

Mr. John W. Bennett has joined the staff 
in the rank of instructor, teaching courses 
in anthropology. He is temporarily replac- 
ing Dr. Jack Harris, who is ori leave for gov- 
ernment work in South Africa. 

Dr. Lloyd A. Cook has been promoted to 
the rank of a full professor. 

Mr. Carl Nissen has been promoted from 
assistant to instructor. . 

'This summer Professor Walter C. Reck- 
less conducted institutes in the t-aining of 
probation-parole workers in Connecticut, 
Kentucky, and California. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Dr. Edna T. 
Batz and Mr. John Bethune have been 
added to the staff. Several members are on 
leave in fhe Army, Navy, and other work 
related to the war. 


Russell Sage Foundation—Dr. Esther 
Lucille Brown has been appointed as direc- 
tor of its newly organized department of 
studies in the professions. Dr. Brown has 
been on the Foundation staff since 1933 and 
is already the author of five volumes dealing, 
respectively, wKh the professions of en- 
gineering, law, medicine, nursing, and social 
work. 


University of South Dakota—A. L. Lincoln 
has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor of social work. Professor Reugen 
Hill has accepted a position as associate 
professor of sociology at Iowa State College 
beginning with the winter quarter. , 
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Southern Methodist University —Dr. Wal- 


ter T. Watson, head of the department of ' 


Sociology, Southern Methodist University, 
is serving as regional wage analyst, Region 
V, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
covers the three states of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma. 


State College of Washington-—Dr. H. 
Ashley Weeks continues with the Morale 
Services of the United States Army some- 
where in the South Pacific. 

Dr. Henry J. Meyer remains with the . 
War Labor Board in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Delbert C. Miller has accepted a posi- 
tion as asscciate professor of sociology at 
Kent State University. 

Dr. Carl F. Reuss has accepted a position 
as acting head of the department of sociology 
at Capital University. 

Dr. T. H. Kennedy of Middle Tennes- 


' see State College has come to the depart- 


ment as assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. John Edlefsen, M.A. 1941, is gradu- 
ate assistant in the department. 

Dr. Fred R. Yoder, who was on leave with 


the Army.Air Corps for a year, has returned ` 


to his position as head of the department. 


Talledega College.—Dr. Gustav Ichheuser 
has accepted an appointment to the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of Chi- 
cago for the academic year 1944-45. 


Temple Uniersity—Dr. Negley K. Tee- 
ters, assistant professor of sociology at 
Temple University, has returned from a 
four-month tour of Central and South 


American countries where he studied the : 


penal systems and prisons. Dr. Teeters 
visited Pánama, Colombia, Ecuador, Boliv- 
3a, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. 


University of Tennessee. —Lewis C. Cope- 
land, who has been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee during the last year, is 
now engaged .as a social science analyst in 
the Division on Business Research of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in the Knox- 


ville office. . 
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University of Texas—Dr. Walter J. 
Coutu, who was visiting associate professor 
in this department for two years from 1941 
to 1943, is now chief of the Research Sec- 
tion, Social Protection Division, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Norman Humphrey, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Wayne University, 
taught courses in applied sociology and the 
sociology of institutions during the summer 
term. He is now spending the winter in 
Mexico on a research grant from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Dr. Walter Gordon Browder, instructor 
on leave, is now serving with General Pat- 
ton's Third Army in Europe. 

Mrs. Doris Baker Griscom, graduate of 
this department and a graduate fellow at 
Bryn Mawr for two years, js instructor in 
, the department. 


University of Toronto.—Professor Sylvia. 


Thrupp is to teach this winter in the de- 
partment of sociology. She is on leave from 
' the University of British Columbia. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration—Copies of the official 
report of the Director General to the 
U.N.R.R.A. Council are available’ free 
of charge to professional people. The 
140-page report covers the organization of 
U.N.R.R.A. and outlines the problems ton- 
fronting it during the coming month. Re- 
quests may be directed to U.N.R.R.A., 
1344 Connecticut Avenue, Washington.25, 
D.C. The request should indicate the pro- 
fessional interest of the applicant. 


War Department Correction Division.— 
The War Department on September 11, 
1944, established a Correction Division in 
the Office of the Adjutant General to co- 
'ordinate and standardize the rehabilitation 
. and control of all military prisoners. This 
means offenders against the Articles of War. 
The new agency has staff jurisdiction over 
the Army's disciplinary barracks, rehabili- 
tation centers, post stockades, and guard- 
houses, as well as installations for the de- 
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tention and rehabilitation of general and 
garrison prisoners in overseas theaters of 
operation. The object is the restoration of 
promising offenders to honorable status in 
the Army and the rehabilitation in civilian 
life of those who must be discharged. 

Colonel. Marion Rushton, administrative 
officer in the Office of the Under Secretary 
of War, was named director of the division. 

A board of consultants composed of civil- 
ian authorities in the correctional field-is 
being established to assist the Correction 
Division in setting and maintaining high 
standards. Austin H. MacCormick, con- 
sultant to the Under Secretary of War and 
executor director.of the Osborne Ássociation 
Inc., has been appointed to the board. 
Military personnel with successful civilian 
experience in correctional work are being as- 
signed in increasing numbers in the institu- 
tions and at headquarters. 

The headquarters of the Correction Divi- 
sion is in the Pentagon Bulldog; Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


George Washington — University.—The 
School of Government will inaugurate a new 
program of graduate work this fall under the 
deanship of Dr. William C. Johnstone, pro- 
fessor of political science. Dr. Arthur E. 
Burns, professor of economics, will be the 
assistant dean. 


Wayne University-—Melvin J. Tumin 
(Ph.D. “Northwestern 1944) has been ap- 
pointed instructor in anthropology. Frank 
E. Hartung, former special instructor, has 
been appointed instructor in sociology. 

H. Warren Dunham, agsistant professor 
of sociology, is on leave with the Research 
Division, Office of War Information, for the 
winter semesters. He is also teaching a 
course on “The City” at Howard University. 

Donald C. Marsh, former assistant pro- 
fessor, has been appointed aerials pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Elizabeth Briant Lee (Ph.D. Yale 208) 
has been appointed instructor in sociology 
in the Wayne School of Nursing. Collerohe 
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Krassovsky (Ph.D. Michigan 1937) has 
been appointed a special lecturer in social 
science. 

Other new special lecturers or instruc- 
tors in the department are: W. A. Goldberg 
(Ph.D. Northwestern i940), governmental 
analyst, City, Controller’s Office, Detroit; 
Beulah B. Whitby, associate director, 
Mayor's Interracial Commission, Detroit; 
Hazel Osborne, associate professor of social 
work, Wayne; and Richardson L. Rice, as- 
sociate director, Methodist Children’s 
Home Society, Detroit. 

Professor Marsh has just published, 
through Wayne University. Press, a sum- 
mary of the findings of the Negro-Jewish re- 
lations study he has been conducting under 
the joint auspices of the Jewish Community 
Council, ‘Detroit N.A.A.C.P., and Wayne 
University. 


University of Wisconsin. -Professor 
Howard Becker left in August for service 
with the Office of Strategic Services; he 
will eventually be sent overseas. . 

Professor Noel P. Gist of the University 
of Missouri will act as lecturer in sociology 
during the academic year 1944-45. © 

Dr. Arthur P. Miles, recently with the 
Social Security Board with offices in Denver, 


Colorado? is joining the departmental staff © 


in the field of social work. Before going into 
government service, Dr. Miles taught at 
Tulane University. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company recently 
published Mankind So Far by William W. 
Howells, assistant professor of anthropology. 

Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver has been ap- 
‘pointed assistant professor of rural sociology. 


r 
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Yale University.—Maurice R.. Davie has 
taken a leave of absence for a year to direct a 
study on the refugee problem, under the 
auspices of the Committee for the Study of 
Recent Immigration from Europe, of which 
Dr. Alvin Johnson is chairman. His head- 
quarters are at 139 Centre Street, New York 
13, New York. ` 

Bernhard J. Stern, of Columbia Gaver. 
sity, will be visiting professor in the coming 
academic year. He will give courses on race 
and. culture contact and on sociological 
aspects of medicine. 

James G. Leyburn has resumed his 
academic duties after spending a year in. 
South Africa on a Lend-Lease mission. He is 
serving as acting chairman of the depart- 
ment. He has two forthcoming articles on 
the urban end the rural native of South 
Africa. : 

Raymond Kennedy, who has written ex- 
tensively on the Netherlands East Indies, is 
consultant to the State Department and the 
Office of Strategic Services.. During the . 
coming year he will act as director of gradu- 
ate studies in sociology. 

Leo W. Simmons has completed his two- 
volume treatise on the role of the aged in’ 
primitive and modern society. It will be 
published early in 1945. 

Selden D. Bacon is devoting part time 

to the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, where 
he is directing sociological research in the 
folkways of drinking and the problems of 
alcoholism. 
. Wendell King has joined the department 
as instructor. He has recently completed a^ 
study of-social cleavage in a small New 
England community, 
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Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry. By 
Hans Kersen. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. vili+391. $4.00. 
This book is an impressive achievement in 

the interrelating of social sciences. A competent 

review would call for four specialists—in an- 
thropology, classical (Greek) scholarship, sci- 
entific method, and jurisprudence—and the 
last, for which the author is primarily known, 
would be the least in question. The present 
- writer possesses none of the four special.compe- 
tences and can only state the fact and leave it to 
the reader to make allowances accordingly. The 
volume is an expanded re-working of a longish 
article, “Die Entstehung des Kausalgesetzes 
aus dem Vergeltungsprinzip,” in the Journal of 

Unified Science (Erkenninis) for June, 1939. It 

argues the same thesis—that the modern no- 

tion of scientific causality evolved out of the 

idea of retribution. The new title suggests a 

broader doctrine, a “social interpretation of 

nature” (the title of the first chapter). This 
would not be very different from the description 
of primitive thought as “animistic,” familiar in 
anthropology since Tyler. However, Kelsen 

' explicitly opposes Tyler's view that primitive 

religion is morally indifferent. Nearly two-thirds 

of the book consists of a survey of ethnographi- 
cal literature, primary and secondary, not rep- 

_ resented in the article. 

In the reviewer's opinion the book as a whole 
renders a service in emphasizing the “moralis- 
tic" tendency of early thought. Its value might 

- have been increased by greater development of 

the persistence of this note in civilized mentali- 

ty, including the thinking of scientists when not 
directly concerned with their specialties. But 
it hardly requires a trained anthropologist to 
see that the material presented fails to establish 
the position that preliterate man's interpreta- 
tion of nature ran exclusively in terms of crime 
and (deserved) punishment (and virtue and re- 
' ward). Moreover, the material itself, while im- 
posing in scope and skilful utilization, clearly 
shows lack of selection for scientific value and 
an uncritical attitude of the author toward the 
early sources. Kelsen himself frequently recog- 
nizes other factors in primitive thinking about 
nature, especially the arbitrary will of super- 
natural powers, shown in their susceptibility to 
coercion and deception, “bribery” (exchange), 


and other sorts of "influence." Further, men 
think they control events by magical practices 
not supposed to involve ghosts or deities as in- 
termediary agents and not connected with 


‘punishment or reward. The theory is strength- 


ened by the observation (in the concluding 
chapter) that to the primitive mind the ordinary 
course of events does not call for explanation 
or provoke thought. It may be noted that, while 
the author insists on the “double character” 
of the principle of retribution (p. 60), the re- 
ward aspect is not exemplified. In a book writ- 
ten by a jurist, one is struck by the paucity of 
treatment of the primitive conception of crime 
and the peculiarities of preliterate in compari- 
son with modern law. In general, the norm 
seems to be simply custom, the established order 
of things (pp. 44, 47, etc.). At one point (p. 
115) the author mentions a difference of opin- 
ion between two field observers as to whether 
the deity of the Andaman Islanders punishes 
only infractions of ritual norms or “also” mur- 
der, theft, adultery, etc. 

To this reviewer the most interesting section 
of the book is the first chapter of Part IT (chap. 
iv), which deals with the idea of retribution in^ 
Greek religion. This also is new, the article of 
1939 covering only Greek philosophy. Like the 
anthropological part, it is imposing (#0 a novice) 
for its scope and scholarly quality. It covers de- 
velopments from pre-Homeric times through 
the classical period (Euripides), with copious 
citations from the sources and from modern 
discussion. 

The main theme is the transformation of 
Greek ideas connected with retribution, in re- 
lation to the changing forms of social and politi- 
cal organization and law. It is argued that, as 
the law came to be viewed 45 something social 
and human rather than an expression of super- 
natural wil, the conception of supernatural 
powers and of the human soul, with that of 
causality in nature, all underwerft corresponding 
changes. The agent of retribution was changed 
from the ghost or death-soul (a view associated 
with pre-Homeric, -chthonian religion, pre- 
sumably taken over by the conquering Greeks 
from the aborigines of the country) first to the 
Olympian gods, who in turn tended to drop out 
in favor of a philosophical view of values, mak- 
ing human acts embody their own retribution. 
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At the end, Euripides denied divine justice and 
even the existence of the gods, interpreting law 
or justice (Dike) in terms of fate, which “be- 
comes almost an impersonal principle, approxi- 
mating the law of causality” (p. 210). At the 
second stage the soul reversed its role in retribu- 
tion; originally, the death-soul had been the 
“subject of retribution, .... conceived of as a 
demon with the character of a punishing deity.” 
Later, in the course of the revolutionary social 
changes and the accompanying relizious move- 
ment of the seventh and sixth centuries (Or- 
phism and Pythagoreanism), belief in justice 
realizing itself in this world was shaken, desire 
for a compensatory justice in a future world 
increased, and the soul finally became “the ob- 
ject of retribution; it prolonged the individual’s 
existence after death, not to punish or reward 
others, but to be itself punished or rewarded, 
either in another world or, after being reborn, 
during a second life in this world” (p. 223). The 
nature and role of avenging deities, especially 
the Erinyes (finally transformed into the 
Eumenides) and their relation to the Olympians 
and to personified law and justice (Dike, 
Themis), are interestingly discussed. 

In comparison with the treatment of religion 
by the tragic poets, chapter v, on “The Law of 
Causality and the Principle of Rezribution in 
the Greek Philosophy of Nature," appears 
forced or irrelevant and unconvincing. It is ar- 
gued that, with the development of critical in- 


quiry, the notion of retribution became attenu- ` 


ated, geferalized, and merged into that of 
causality, while retaining the character of ab- 
solute necessity (Ananke, p. 263, also p. 248); 
the word ai/ia meant both “guilt” and “cause.” 
In the earliest philosophical speculation the 
first principle was described as Arcze, meaning 
both primeval source and what rules or domi- 
nates all. Later, much was made of abstract rea- 
son and of harmony and strife. Kelsen thinks 
necessity was interpreted as absolut» obligation 
by Parmenides 4s well as by Heracktis. He at- 
tributes to the atomists the first formulation of 
the modern concept of causality but finds that 
in Leucippus and Democritus also the notion of 
harmony andtliscord underlies that of necessity. 

The last section of the book, “Modern Sci- 
ence,” is rather brief and sketchy, not to say 
superficial. The view of scientific causality is 
sufficiently up to date and correct with respect 
to physical mechanics, the replacement of strict 
necessity by statistical probability being duly 
emphasized. But there is no treatment of such 
cases as where a spark sets off an explosion or 
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the character of a natural process is changed, 
and no reference to functional explanation in 
biology, to-say nothing of thought and feeling, 
processes. Mechanics itself cannot get along 
without the notion of force, and we find this 
concept referred to at various points in the book. 
Usually it is held to belong to the modern sci- 
entific concept of causality, but at one point 
(p. 380, n. z) we are told that it is “only the 
animistic expression for the necessity of the 
connection beween cause and effect.” This 
issue has, of course, been controversial through- 
out the history of modern scientific thought. 

In the last section of the work—a single 
paragraph—it is casually pointed out that es- 
tablishment of “the dualism of nature and so- 
ciety is by no means the last step in the evolu- 
tion of science." This last step is the re-estab- 
lishment of monism in the sense opposed to 
that of primitive thought, that is, by bringing ' 
social events under the same laws of descriptive 
causality, as a part of the course of nature. The 
author seems to take it for granted that this 
step is sound and definitive, a detail in the 
emancipation of causality from retribution, or 
"religious speculation." This is true by defini- 
tion, of sociology as a natural science (if natural 
science is so defined), but is just as certainly 
false for an inclusive view of man and society. 
For the phenomena include the activities of the 
scientist himself, which consist in asking ques- ` 
tions and trying to find the “right” answers and 
valid reasons for believing. On the practical 
side much depends on whether one is writing 
social science for a dictator or a colonial ad- 
ministrator who can count on its not coming to 
the attention of his "subjects" or for the citizens 
of a free society to be used in their own guidance. 

One can hardly close a review of this book . 
without a critical reference to its mechanics. 
The text is fairly well indexed, but the foot- 
notes are not; and, without this help or a gen- 
eral bibliography, the reader who wishes to 
study the work seriously must make for him- 
self a large part of the necessary apparatus. 


. FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays. 
By Broxisraw Mattnowskr. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
Pp. 221. $3.00. 


-This lucid, definite essay sets down Malinow- 
ski’s personal theory of culture, a theory in 
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whose development he acknowledges only the 
vague debt of the civilized man to his civilized 
predecessors and a personal debt of enthusiasm 
to Sir James Fraser. In the course of his life- 
time he worked out a method of describing 
human culture which could be applied to any 
culture and within which any hitherto unre- 
.corded culture or unexplored aspect of culture 
` could be tidily pigeonholed. Culture is seen as 
limited and determined by man's needs as an 
animal, living in a form of group life organized 
to meet these needs, of metabolism, reproduc- 
. tion, bodily comforts, safety, movement, 
growth, and health. To meet these needs, which 
are predicated “not for any individual organism 
but rather for the community and its culture as 
a whole,” we find the cultural responses, com- 
missariat, kinship, shelter, protection, activities, 
- trairiing, and hygiene. Furthermore, the cultur- 
al responses may be seen to take the form of 
universal institutional types of which the iso- 
late, for purposes of all cultural analysis, is the 
institution as diagramed in terms of charter, 


f personnel 
\norms 
ties-> to function, which must be analyzed in 
this way, and in this way only, to come to the 
‘correct results. Within each culture a distinc- 
tive form is given to biological drives; they are 
transformed into motives characteristic of that 
culture. Divergencies of form are, however, only 
Observed in order to demonstrate that the type 
of analysis advocated will fit them also. All 
further cultural developments may be referred 
to as derived needs, developed in the course of 
meeting adequately the demands which human 
nature imposes on culture. These imperatives 


) material apparatus-> activi- 
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imposed by human nature may be classified 
under four general headings to which the re- 
sponses are: economics, social control, educa- ` 
tion, and political organization. Any discussion 
of symbolism—including, of course, language— 
without its sociological context is futile, and it 
is necessary to assume that culture could not 
originate without the simultaneous appearance 
of artefacts, techniques, organization, and sym- 
bolism. . 

This theory of culture is related to stimulus- 
response psychology by the following analysis. 
The splitting of the concept drive into two is'a 
device to establish the fact that drive is a neces- 
sary presupposition of the instrumental as well 
as the simple vital sequence. 

He concludes: “The principle that certain 
organically determined efficiencies of the cul- 
tural apparatus can be posited as the determin- 
ing factors of its stability, vitality, chances for 
organization and development, must be as- 
sumed as the basis of the fünctional treatment 
of culture as the gradually developing system of 
adequate adaptations of the human organism 
and-of human groups to the satisfaction of basic 
needs and the gradual raising of the standard of 
living with a given environment." 

' This, then, is the theory. Under this rubric it 
is possible to file all known cultural phenomena, 
and there is, furthermore, no need for further 
research which, as the work of students who 
strictly applied Malinowski’s approach has 
shown, and to whose work he therefore finds no 
need to refer, merely restates the teory with 
new, incidental details. It meets, as Malinowski 
insists, the requirements of parsimony, strin- 
gency, etc. It has an isolate and uses this isolate 
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consistently. It not only renders all other theo- i 


retical approaches unnecessary, but any further 
work within its own tenets is also unnecessary. 
_ The last chapter—after a short essay on "The 
Functional Theory," and a gracious tribute to 
Fraser as a great humanist—‘Whither An- 
thropology?" is concerned entirely with con- 
temporary problems of war and peace and so- 
cial organization and points up the special use- 
fulness of this approach. By demonstrating with 
clarity and vividness the way in which those 
cultures which have survived have met certain 
basic human needs and, furthermore, demon- 
strating what a large part of culture may be 
said to be derived and therefore not final or 
primary (e.g., a warmaking instinct), it is pos- 


sible to put anthropological findings «t the serv- 


ice of statesmen, social workers, and social 
planners at a moment in history wher: we are at- 
tempting to rethink our social institutions in 
just these terms. 

Closed systems which explain all that they 
encounter and tie them up in a neat bundle for 
posterity’s admiration are out of date, but the 
rich human sympathy and vivid appreciation 
of the way in.which man has hewn for himself, 
. out of basically similar materials bu: by many 
diverse methods, a cultural house in which to 
live, a house which because man has built it he 
` can also rebuild, will never be outdated. This 
book, like Malinowski's many others, will serve 
the great purpose of communicating the con- 
cept of culture to others. 

* MARGARET MEAD 
American Museum 
. of Natural History 


The Veteran Comes Back. By WILLARD WALLER. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1944. Pp. xiii+-316. 
$2.75. 

A million veterans are now back, and about 
. fourteen million are yet to come. Owing to the 
‘depression and désorganization of the thirties, 
a half of them never had a decent chance before 
the war. Two-thirds of them thought then that 
wars were needless and preventable. They have 
been taken into the armed forces, taught in- 
directly and directly to hate civilians, to be 
rough, to kill, and have been isolated from civil- 
ian life, the competitive and polite-cless society. 

The contexts and meanings of military life “are 

almost the complete antithesis of civilian so- 

ciety” (p. 27). Instead of life, they have com- 
radeship; instead of love, lust; for catharsis, 
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drink; for philosophy, bitterness; for balanced 
virtues, physical courage; for talking, swearing; 
for individual will, regimentation; for give-and- 
take, cruelty (outside of his comrades); for re- 
ligion, nothing. Military skills (he has largely 
no other) are useless for civilian life. The civilian 
world is changed, confused, and different. Home 
isn't home any more. Every veteran, even the 
one who did not go overseas, is mildly "shell 
shocked.” He is like a “motherless chile." He is 
dependent and in many thousands of cases will 
become a criminal. The “woman he loved” has, 
in many cases, forgotten him. He doubts if he 
even has the ability to love. His war marriages 
approach, and will further approach, the rocks 
of misunderstanding. He must start at the bot- 
tom, but he feels that the country owes him a 
living. The kind man will pity them, the just 
man feel guilty toward them, but the informed 
man will fear them (p. 247). This, in brief, is the 
mentality of the veteran, written by a veteran - 
who- became a sociologist. The veteran, for the 
next generation, will be "America" s gravest so- 
cial problem.” 

In addition to this mentality, the veteran 
will come back to a world which has promised ' 
him everything, but which will soon forget him, 
consider him a nuisance, and which, in essence, 
will take the attitude “go starve, and be for- 
gotten.” He will organize into veterans’ so- 
cieties, claiming some justice; but, if past prec- 
edent from early history to date is followed, the 
public will do too much, too late, in the wrong ` 
way and to the wrong persons (p. 8). At the end 
of the last war the soldier received sixty dollars 
dismissal pay. That would hardly purchase a 
suit, disregarding shoes, hat, underwear, shirts, 
overcoats, etc. People laughed at him when he 
wanted a job, particularly if he did not have on 
"civvies." The Veterans Administration, up 
until the infamous Forbes was sent to Leaven- 
worth (for eighteen months only) in March, 
1926, was scandalously inept and rotten with 
graft. Vocational rehabilitation helped some. 
Finally, pensions were given some of the 
S.C.D.’s (service-connected disabled). By 1924 
insurance policies were awarded, based upon 
$1.00 per day home service and $1.25 foreign 
service (both minus $60 dismissal pay). In 1927, 
loans were granted against these. After the Bo- 
nus Expeditionary Force of 1932 and the scan- 


: dal of Anacostia flats, in which the veterans were 


evicted and the flats burned, the bonus was 
finally turned into a cash payment about fifteen 
years after the tlemobilization and at a time 
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when most veterans had adjusted (were civilians, 
were dead, or were in the penitentiaries). At 
that time we were still supporting veterans or 
dependents of wars back as far as 1812. It is the 
same throughout history. In 1818 the veterans 
of the Revolution got grants needed in 1783 and 
the lack of which causéd serious mutinies at 
demobilization. Veterans of 1812 got them in 
1871; those of the Mexican war, in 1887. In 
1888 “Corporal Tanner” drove his “six mule 
team through the Treasury” and gave the Civil 
War veterans what they had really needed 
three years before. Other wars are the same. 
To solve this dilemma, Waller recommends 
adequate study of the veterans’ problem and a 
policy of “do it now when it is needed” and do 
not wait until it is forced upon us. His proposals 
' are essentially as follows: (1) let the veteran 
help do it, personally and through veterans’ 
organizations; (2) a local community program; 
(3) jobs and economic aids from gifts to loans; 
_ (4) personal help in readjustment in the shape 
of advice and guidance; and (s) finally, a wise 
use of education rehabilitation where possible. 
The aim is not to do justice but to restore the 
rehabilitated veteran to normal life. Waller is 
against pensions, bonuses, gratuities, and tax 
^ exemptions, which, he holds, are all, except for a 
good dismissal pay promptly given, largely use- 
less. 

This exceedingly important book raises these 
questions: Is his analysis of the soldier’s men- 
tality correct? Is his analysis of the mentality of 
civilians regarding the veteran true? Is his his- 

- torical discussion of too much, too late, and to 
the wrong persons an adequate interpretation? 
Will history repeat itself? Would Waller's meas- 
ures help the situation? I believe, based upon 
my own experiences in two wars, and from talk- 
ing with thousands of veterans, from Texas to 
Hyde Park in London, that he has the soldier’s 
mentality correctly. In respect to the mentality 
of civilians, he is again right. People want wars, 
but they do not like to fight them and do not 
want to pay others for losses when they willingly 
or unwillingly brutalize themselves in that soul- 
killing process. His analysis of too much, too late, 
and to the wrong persons is again true for the 
new countries like the United States, Canada,and 
Australia. In the European countries it is gen- 
erally too little, or nothing, and too late. 

Since I believe Waller’s measures would help 
the situation immensely, the fundamental prob- 
lem of history’s repeating itself becomes the key 
issue. From what I can see now, history will try 
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-to repeat itself; but the new veteran, joined by 


the “soreheads” of World War I, will be very 
militant. (The real sorehead of World War I is 
not the bonus-marcher but the small business- 
man, often with a Purple Heart, who has been 
striving for twenty-five years to get decent 
treatment for those veterans and is now helping 
these new ones.) If the intelligent veterans, who 
are now discussing this thing in camps and bar- 
racks, organize and push through some large-e 
scale rehabilitation programs expeditiously, 
things may go along all right. In my opinion, 
this will involve considerable reorientation of the 
Veterans Administration. If not, then fear the 
veteran. i 

The educated veteran in modern wars forms 
the possible basis for a larger and more vicious 
Cincinnati than after the American Revolution. 
Those Cincinnati went off for themselves and 
worked for greater officers’ bonuses and a 
monarchical government in the United States. 
If in this modern period the literate people, who 
have performed the heroic service of abandoning 
professions, ease, civilization, decency, etc., to 
teach and lead men in the multitudinous tech- 
niques of killing, get mistreated upon returning, 
they, being capable, emotional, and not* 
thoroughly thoughtful, can, when united with 
the millions of disorganized G.I.’s in their 
twenties, do a lot of things comfortable America 
might not like. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Harvard. Universily 
. 


The Future Population of Europe and ihe Soviel 
Union: Population Projections, 1940-1970. 
By FRANK NOTESTEIN and OTHERS. (League 
of Nations Publication, II, A, 2.) Princeton, 
N.].: Office of Population Research, 1944. 
Pp. 315. $3.50. 

The League of Nations failed to initiate, after 
its creation, population studies in order to es- 
tablish a program: of internagonal population 
policies. The example of the more important 
European states should have prompted prepara- 
tion of population forecasts as soon as the cen- 
suses near 1920 and vital statistits were avail- 
able. International analysis of demographic 
factors could have made the study of economic 
phenomena more realistic and the approach to 
population problems more direct. The design of 
the first loose association of nations to maintain 
the status quo, however, prevented any attempt 
to diminish population contrasts by immediate 
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constructive population planning in face of the 
demographic fallacies of Axis propaganda. Only 
after long inertia did the Assembly of 1037, 
under the pressure of the Polish government and 
the findings of the International Studies Confer- 
ence on Peaceful Change (Paris, 1937), urge the 
Secretariat to prepare a program of population 
studies. This program resulted only in statistical 
proposals for population projections which were 
Rresented by the director of the refugee Eco- 
nomic Department of the League to Princeton 
University at the very outbreak of this war. It 
is astonishing that the Princeton Office of Popu- 
lation Research and the leaders of the various 
financing foundations did not feel at once that 
this project could, after so long, wait for a few 
more years until just after a war which appeared 
at once as the most revolutionary factor in the 
population field. i 

The projections prepared by Dr. Notestein 
and four members of the staff of his office were 
based on generalization of vital rates drawn 
from European experience of the inter-war dec- 

- ades and applied systematically to each country 
in turn. Technical appendixes present detailed 
methodological notes, a history of the develop- 
ment of population estimates, and a selected 
bibliography on population projections. 

The implications of the pre-war trends as 
carried out in the study point to the cessation 
of European population growth about 1950 and 
to decline within a generation in Eurcpe outside 
the U.S.S.R. independently of war lcsses. 


The value of the computation of future popu- : 


lation totals and structures, their interpreta- 
tions, and fifty charts and maps depends on 
three factors: (1) the selection of a rauch-criti- 
cized method (e.g., at the International Popu- 
lation Congress, Proceedings [Paris, 2937], Vol. 
1); (2) the particular presumptions under which 
this method was applied; and (3) the choice of 
the time for the computations. 

The crucial presumptionof the present study, 
constantly repeated, is expressed in this sen- 
tence: “There is no reason to suppose that this 
war will necessarily cause any permanent devia- 
tion from the development of past tendencies" 
(p. 107). This fundamental error explains why 
the projections resulted in somewhat realistic 
figures for western and northern Europe and 
perhaps Russia but are entirely academic with 
respect to eastern and southern Europe, where 
the unique effects of the war period will over- 
shadow, if not nullify in part, the normal vital 
rates. The fact that Thompson and Whelpton 
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twice had to revise their much more elaborate 


and precautious estimates for the United States, 


and the unspeakable mass crimes of brutal force 
already known in 1941-43, should have warned 
them to postpone the computations for Europe. 
Total war mortality has various sources: mili- 
tary deaths, civilian massacres, slow death, 
deterioration of health by starvation and un- 
sanitary conditions, disease, etc. In most direc- 
tions the destruction of life has already reached 
heights incomparable with any earlier war. This 
is only partly due to the inevitable effects of a 
tridimensional struggle, of which World War I 
was a pocket edition. The reflected and an- 
nounced attempts of the originator of this war, 
as one German marshal put it, was to destroy at 
least one-third of the neighboring populations, 
and, as another one said, enfeebling them for 
two generations at least, so that the war will ` 
in any case end with the victory of the “master- 
' Fhe deeds of the Nazis implemented 
these intentions without exempting children 
and expectant mothers, as new data prove. 
The assumption that there will be no migra- 
tions after this war has been complemented by 
accepting thirty million internationally dis- 
placed persons for early 1943, adding that "they 
have very likely been greater than those of the 
last war" (p. 88). In fact, during that war, the 
migration of civilians was insignificant in com- 
parison with the various movements after the 
war, when the migration amounted to some 
millions only. The continuously increased dis- 


-placements since 1943 will have consequences 


during a long period which will question the ex- 
pectation of the authors that “the permanent 
residuum from excessive international popula- 
tion displacement will be small compared to its 
present size" (p. 89). This has some meaning if 
the allusion is to the several million Jews, Poles, 
Russians, Yugoslavs, and almost all other na- 
tionals of Europe whose displacement has been 
followed by death or by weakening of their chil- 
dren. For those who remain, repatriation will be 
not the only, and very often not the final, end of 
their internal and international peregrinations, 
because of disturbed political and economic con- 
ditions, and, perhaps, also revolutions and civil 
war, if not a new war. 

All these factors will affect unfavorably the 
postwar birth rate, and even energetic family 
policies will have a hard task in counterbalanc- 
ing the extremely pessimistic atmosphere and 
the attitude of potential parents concerning the 
task of rearing children in those strained condi- 
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- tions. The revival of normal migration after the 
. war is to be expected not only for economic and ` 


strategic reasons but also for the improvement 


` of the unbalanced sex and age structure in vari- 


ous countries. By a mental reservation, the au- 
thors seem to maintain the hope that “nations 
of a politically secure world might even adopt 
policies to achieve gradual reduction of num- 


. bers” (p. 173). They continue to believe that 


“with fewer people higher level of national well 
being. could be attained.” This Neo-Malthusian 
ideal has no real prospect for the next fifty 
years. The need ofa balanced world population 
for military safety will be the major considera- 
tion of wise governments in these matters. 

It is immaterial to go into further discussion 
of the results concerning future age and sex 
Structure, manpower, burden of dependency, 
etc. In any case, the expectation that the pro- 
jections will be of practical value to govern- 
ments in the determination of their policies and 
in their plans for rebuilding the world after the 


' war must be questioned and even discounted. 
. The mistakes which would follow from reliance 


on these figures, especially in military defense, 
could be eventually greater than if they were 
ignored. Action should be based on early post- 


- “war censuses and the new vital rates. The au- 
- thors’ hope that final data about the effects of 


this war will allow them to adjust their projec- 
tions is an illusion. The result of the untimely 


' , Princeton project may discredit such under- 


takings for a long time. Finally, we must not for- 
get that even the best projections are auxiliary 
sources of information for scholars who have to 
canvass systematic population policies. Mo- 
mentous interventions in national and inter- 
national population problems are up to the 
genius of statesmen who must find, especially in 
revolutionary periods, the measures leading to 
welfare and security, as military leaders trace 
among innumerable imponderables the road to 
victory. Various governments already have 
shown their determination not to use this time 
the lack of actual statistics as a pretext for 
further delaying constructive population and 
military policies indispensable for the successful 
organization of world peace. Tyre FERENCZI 
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The American Woman. By ERNEST R. GROVES. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1944. Pp. 
465. $3.50. ” 

What is to happen to the eighteen million 
women now at work in factories, offices, pro- 
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fessional posts, and the armed services? What is 
to be the structure of America’s family of the 
future? These obviously interrelated problems 
are so serious as to make timely and welcome 
Mr. Groves’s revised edition of The American 
Woman. But this same reason and the great im- 
portance of the problem of method in sociology 
make imperative an unflinching criticism. 

Mr. Groves is so flattering in his sympathy 
and understanding of the American woman's 
dilemma that it is probably wise to-leave to a 
woman the questioning of some of his conclu- 
sions. The story he tells is that of a valiant crea- 
ture'who has slowly won partial political, legal, 
economic, educational, and "social" recogni- 
tion; his plea is that this recognition be made 
total. Even the short span of three hundred 
years of history permits of a vast range of facts 
with which to etch in the details of such a story, 
and Mr. Groves has selected those which best 
accent the virtue of woman herself and the ob- 
stacles she has had to overcome. 

The first seven chapters, which deal pri- 
marily with American history by regions, stress 
most particularly the courage of the woman 
of the frontier in her efforts to meet conditions 
which strained, often to breaking limits, both 


mind and body; the struggle, amid pitiful con- 


ditions, of the lower-middle and lower-class 
women in the mills of the early industrial period 
of the Northeast; the emotional turmoil and 
unfortunate retreat of the gracious aristocratic 
woman of the South when the Civil War de- 
stroyed her way of life; the far-reaching in- 
fluence produced by those self-expressive, al- 
most masculine, women who dared the last 
frontier of the Great Plains and the Far West. 

Chapters viii and ix, which are in the re- 
viewer's opinion the best in the book, approach 
the problem of improved status more directly. 
Much attention is given to the development of 
women's organizational activities, "social," 
political, and economic. The growth of women's 
clubs and: the woman’s-rights movement and 
women's participation in the development of 
charitable and other social organizations, in the 
Grange, in trade-unionism, and in educational 
programs all receive careful ahd ‘thoughtful 
treatment. s 

The final chapters bring us to the woman of 
the twentieth century.. Mr. Groves himself, on 
page 325, summarizes the major trends produc- 
tive of change in the forty-odd years of this last 
period. Briefly they are: new inventions which 
have brought a change in domestic habits; a 


greater invasion by women of industry; re- 
markable progress in women’s organizations; 
and a changed outlook on life. Of women in the 
period of war he has much to say which i is lauda- 
tory. 

Women have a right to be proud of the facts 
Mr. Groves has assembled, and no one would 
question either their validity or the author's 
sincere attempt to point the way to a still more 
equitable distribution between the sexes of re- 
wards and satisfactions. But the problem is far 
from being as-simple as Mr. Groves would have 
us believe, and the omission of other facts and 
trends obscures the depth of confusion which ex- 
ists today in our feminine role. Although the 
author himself states early in the kook that 


Americans (at least those in the North and. 


Middle West) set out to develop a middle-class 
culture, small attention is paid by him to the 
powerful role of the middle-, particularly the 
upper-middle-, class woman of the North— 
that woman whom Veblen so accurately lab- 
eled “the symbol of the husband's ability to 
pay." Virtually no attention is given to our 
absorption of “romanticism” and the ‘‘angel on 
a pedestal” attitude toward women which that 
“romanticism,” together with our growing in- 
terest in conspicuous consumption and con- 
spicuous leisure, produced. The power and in- 
fluence of the “glamour girl" component of the 
feminine role receives no consideratior, and the 
authoritative grip upon this so-called masculine 
civilization of the suburban social matriarch is 
never mentjoned. Honest appraisal of the pres- 
ent wartime situation compels us alsc to men- 
tion facts which make less convincing Mr. 
Groves’s evaluation of the feminine contribu- 
tion to the war effort. All branches of the wom- 
en’s armed services are pitifully shor: in their 
enlistments; too many women have given up 
necessary defense work either to become twen- 
tieth-century camp-followers or to inculge ma- 
terialistic whims; too many are still id-e. Out of 
a recently graduated class of 350 in one of our 
large women’s colldges, one-third were still with- 
out employment of any sort four, months mU 
graduation—and this was in 1943! 

'Theseare butgomeof themore importantof the 
many facts and trends which must be studied in 
conjunction with those presented by Mr. Groves 
if we are to appraise adequately the modern 
woman’s dilemma. The dilemma itself is more 
critical than this book indicates. Some women 
are ambivalent about the equality Mz. Groves 
asks for them; others ask the equality without 
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willingness to assume requisite responsibility; 
and a very larze number move restlessly on the 
social horizon seemingly without aim or direc- 
tion. These reactions are not the fault of the in- 
dividual women. but are rather an effect of their 
having to assume a role which is lacking in def- 
inition. The majority of women simply do not 
know what it is that they desire or what it is 
that society, especially husbands, expects of 
them. 

That the author has ignored or has given but 


‘small attention to these conflicting facts and’ 


trends seems in large part to be a result of his 
method and his basic assumption of a progres- 
sive, straight-line evolution in the status of the 
American woman. Consciously or unconsciously, 


. he has selected facts which “fit” this theory 


and disregarded those which complicate it. 
This has been a common fault of sociologists, 
and is one result of their attempts to deal with 
subjects too large for sound:scientific treatment 
in the present stage of development of their ccf 
cipline. 
Interesting and rich in detail as the book is— ^ 

and, indeed, it is both these and much more— 
it is lacking in a real sense of problem, that 


prime necessity of all scientific work. Many re- 


lationships such as those between family struc- 


_ture or class position and the status of women 


are suggested; others such as the interrelation of 
feminine status and frontier expansion are still 
more ably demonstrated even though they 
often tend to founder on the rock of simpliste 
causality; some, notably the dynamic interrela- 
tion of the changing status of women and the 
development of trade-unionism and the inter- 
relation.of a growing organizationalism and a 
changing feminine status, are convincingly es- 
tablished. Yet the book as a whole remains a 
historical and descriptive treatment of many 
variables at many times and in many places. 
Conceptually weak, it fails more often than it 
succeeds in producing penetrating analyses of 
this many-sided problem. 


FLORENCE ROCKWOÓD KLUCKHOHN 
Wellesley Colleze 


The Road to Serfdom. By FRIEDERICH A. HAYEK. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
Pp. xii+250. $2.75. 

This volume is characterized by the distin-, 
guished author in his Preface as a "political 

book" and'as a variation from the “more strict- , 
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ly academic work" to shidh he is accustomed 
and inclined. Such a study is necessitated, he 
explains, by the alarming extent to which pub- 
lic opinion in our gay is guided by ‘ ‘amateurs 
and cranks,” by people with an ax to grind or a 
panacea to present. The sum and substance of 
' the essay is defense of what the writer terms 
“economic liberalism.” The author vigorously 
denounces any and all forms of planning, ex- 
presses his reservations about mass democracy, 
and holds as suspect “conscious social control.” 

Planning is anathema to Dr. Hayek and is 
consigned to the lower limbo, without benefit of 
clergy. The author blandly brushes aside all 
the many forms of city planning, state planning, 
regional planning, national planning, with one 
_, broad sweep of his pen. Since the socialists have 
employed the term “planning,” it must be 
placed on the biack list. All planning, as he sees 
it, is essentially “economic planning" of a totali- 
tarian type, and none other is admissible, he 
concludes. That there are scores of planning 
agencies actively at work in England and the 
. United States does not disturb the author in the 
least. In this adventure in politics he waves 
them all aside and substitutes his own termi- 


nology. But this is not argument, academic or ` 


nonacademic. It is, indeed, a piece of arrogance 
from the point of view of the very large body of 
planners, both public and private, who have for 
a long time used the word “planning” in quite a 
different context and meaning. When Hayek 
says that this is “what our planners demand,” 
the student of planning may merely smile and 
inquire by what authority the author twists ac- 
: cepted terminology. On what meat does this 
our Caesar feed in his “political book,” “derived 
from certain ultimate values”? If he wishes to 
discuss economic planning, the world is wide 
- and the way is open, bat why confuse the terms 
widely accepted by both public and private 
agencies in great sections of the modern world? 
Nor is there any security in democratic plan- 
ning as seen by Hayek. In any case, we must 
‘not make a “fetish of democracy.” In his chap- 
ter on: Why the Worst Get on Top," Hayek 
states clearly his attitude as to mass rule. In a 
democracy the common good apparently can 
never be the work of persons of "education and 
intelligence" but only of a mass of people from 
the “regions of lower moral and intellectual 
standards where the more primitive and ‘com- 
mon’ instincts prevail” (p. 138). Such persons 
are at the same time “docile and gullible” and 
agree most readily upon a pegative program, 
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' such as hatred of the enemy or envy of tliose ; 


better off. When the writer inquires, “Is there 
a popular writer or speaker who dares to suggest 
to the masses that they might have to make 
sacrifices of their material prospects for the en- 
hancernent of an ideal end?" (p. 214), one won- 
ders in what world Mr. Hayek is living that he- 
has not heard of the incredible sacrifices now 
offered for human freedom, for a free way of life. 

The only home of freedom in the Hayek 
philosophy is the open market place. Unmind- 
ful for the moment of monopolies, cartels, de- 
pressions, economic concentrations, and ex- 
ploitations, he finds the market the source from 
which all blessings flow. If evils develop in the 
market, it is because the market is not working 
well. 

Economic-power, he asserts, is “never ex- 
clusive or complete power, never power over 
the whole life of a person" (p. 146), whereas 
political power is or tends to be essentially com- 
plete—totalitarian. The fact that power over an 
individuals employment, wages, prices, and 
living and working conditions reduces living 
often to a narrow scope of freedom apparently 
does not disturb Dr. Hayek. 

His root error lies, of course, in the assump- 
tion that the essence of the political is violence, 
while that of the economic is freedom of choice. 
He further errs in alleging that economic power 
is associated with decentralization and political 
power with centralization and unity. It does not 
occur to him that organization and centraliza- 
tion may under certain conditions,be protec- 
tions and guaranties of freedom as well as the 
contrary under other conditions. It is not the 
principle of unity or the existence of organiza- 
tion that is per se dangerous to human freedom. 
There are petty one-man absolutisms scattered 
over. human history, some of them landlords 
and some war lords, and some czars of industry, 
alike in public and private government. 

In his discussion of “Planning and the Rule 
of Law,” the author is ill at ease, particularly 
in dealing with administratibn and notably in 
the field of administrative management and 
discretion..The muddled passages in which ad- 
ministration is considered indicgte little knowl- 
edge of either the theory or the practice of ad- 
ministration (pp. 76-77 in particular). It is, of 
course, impossible for a government to foresee 
precisely all the detailed consequences. of its 
rules, and consequently the administrator must 
be given a degree of latitude. But this field is 
not the domain of the arbitrary and unreason- 
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able, as Hayek seems to think, but an area of 
administrative discretion, reason, judgment. 
Sound administration does not interfere with the 
"Rule of Law" but is supplementary to and 
co-ordinate with reasonableness and justice. 
That administrative problems are such as we 
“decide by tossing a coin" (p. 76) is & fantastic 
conception of administration corresponding to 
nothing in public or private administration, 
scarcely to be taken seriously. 

But the fundamental object of the author’s 
distrust is what he terms “conscious social con- 
trol?—another anathema in his creed. As else- 
where stated, Hayek declares “‘the fact that no 
single mind can know more than a fraction of 
what is known to all individual minds limits the 
extent to which conscious direction can im- 
prove upon the results of unconscious social 
processes" (Economica, XI, 37). If ncthing can 
be done unless and until someone knows all that 
might be known, the conclusion is anarchistic, 
for nothing could ever be done in gcvernment 
or in economics or in human relations. 

Yet now comes the conclusion that the in- 
herent virtues of the market place do not pre- 
clude the possibility of political action to pre- 
serve its life and spirit. Many forms of regula- 
tion are admissible if they .are not christened 
“conscious social control" or “planning.” For 
example, the use of “poisonous substances" in 
industry may be regulated by law: working 
hours and sanitary arrangements may be set 
by law. Signposts on the road may safely be 
provided, stnce they cannot well be paid for by 
the individual user. Fraud and decertion may 
be suppressed without impending tyranny— 
and without administrative management. Even 
more, there may be established minima of food, 
shelter, clothing, health, capacity to work, 
through schemes of social insurance, if not called 
plans. The government may properly aid in 
struggling with an obstinate business cycle, 
perhaps through monetary policy. What we 
cannot plan (sic) fpr... . is protecticn against 
diminutions of income. But even at this point it 
would be permissible for the state to provide 
some voluntary labor service on milicary lines 
with guaranteet] work and minimum income. 
Indeed, Hayek finally says that '"wherever 
communal action can mitigate disaste-s against 
which the individual can. neither attempt to 
guard ‘himself nor make provision for the con- 
sequences, such communal action skould un- 
doubtedly be taken” (p. 121). But, of course, 
this must not be called “planning.” 
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We know by observation and reflection that 
the ends of government are external security, 
order, justice, welfare, freedom. For the attain- 
ment of these ends men are planning and will 
continue to plan. For out of skilful planning 
will come human freedom in larger measure, the 
growth of the human personality, the expansion 
of the creative possibilities of mankind. Con- 
scious creative evolution—mastery rather than 
drift—marks the way to higher levels and 
higher orders of human life. The road to serf- 
dom is not planning but drift, unwillingness to 


. change, incapacity for adaptation to new pos- 


sibilities of human emancipation, worship of the 
status quo. 

ts CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


Vital Statistics Rates in the United States, 1900— 
1940. By Forrest E. LINDER and RÓBERT 
D. Grove. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. Pp. vii-- 1051. 
$1.75. $ 
Death records have been compiled in the 

Bureau of the Census since the first year of this 

century and Lirths since 1915. Rapidly chang- 

ing rates in both have made the vital-statistics 
field concern deeply the sociologist, who has 
seen an unprecedented fall in deaths demo- 
graphically counteracted by declining births. 

The present volume summarizes the main sta- 

tistics which have been compiled in an expand- 

ing area over forty-one years, starting with 
deaths in ten states only and, since 1933, giving 

births and deaths for the United States as a 

whole. : 

Some 440 pages of mortality rates, including 
infant and meternal, give breakdowns accord- 


.ing to cause, age, sex, race, nativity, and month, 


for states, counties, cities, and registration areas 
of 1900, 1910, and 1920. The natality section | 
occupies only 4o pages; age of mother, race, 
nativity, month, and order are given for states, 
counties, cities, and registration areas of 1915 
and 1920. The smaller space devoted to births 
is partly traditional, partly due to the fact that 
there is no birth datum corresponding to cause 
of death. County and city births and deaths 
take 120 pages, and over 200 pages of popula- 
tion tablés (on the basis of which the rates were 
constructed) conclude the volume. 

The tables ere introduced by a series of chap- 
ters which start with a treatment of the prob- 
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"Jems of classification and'go on to describe the 


‘various ways in which rates may be constructed 


~ and the significance of each. The conception of 
. rates as probabilities constitutes an illuminating 


No. 


g us 


" framework for the discussion. 
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-and Mechanic Aris. By Earte D. Ross. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1942. 
Pp. xx-4- 451. $3.00. 

A History of Oberlin College from its Foundation 
through the Civil War. 2 vols. Oberlin, Ohio: 
Oberlin College, 1943. 

The colleges of the Middle. West are having 


centennial -and semicentennial celebrations.” 
"Their histories are being written. The two here: 


spoken of are prominent examples of the two 
leading kinds of colleges developed in the nine- 
. teenth century in this region, the land-grant 
college and the denominational college. Both 
- kinds’ grew of protests and reform movements 
` which, although different in some respects, had 
much in common. Both wanted education more 
democratic and ‘more practical, although the 
one pursued practicality in the arts and sciences 
“while the other sought practical piety. Both 
_started with a great belief in manual training, 
as education as well as a way of paying for an 
education. Oberlin was a hotbed of all the pious 
reforms—abolition, co-education and womén’s 
rights, temperance. It fought fashions, novels, 
and lightness. Iowa State. College ‘sought to 
bring education’ to the service of agriculture. 


. While in both books the movements out of | 


which the ‘new institutions grew are well pre- 
sented, the general treatment: seems rather 
centered, upon the personalities and specific 
problems of the institutions themselves to the 
neglect of the larger scene. It is one of the prob- 


lems of the study of institutions that the his- 


tories of specific colleges, businesses, churches, 
etc., are written always by a loving hand. These 
two books show fewer of the resulting faults 
than do many of the kind, but are still wanting 
in completely objective critique and analysis 
. of the functions of their subjects. 


. Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago ` . : 
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Civil Service Staff Relationships. By E. N. GLAD- 
. DEN. London: William Hodge, 1943. Pp. 
xi+184. 125. Gd. i% 


“Staff relationships,” translated into Ameri- 
can terminology, ‘refers to the relationships be- 
tween organized employees and the. govern- 
ment, and employee participation: in public 
management. This study covers developments 
in the British civil service in this field during 
the period between wars, principal attentien. 
being given to the three institutions through 
which these relationships have taken form: 
staff associations (civil service unions), Whitley 
council machinery, and the arbitration tribunal. 
This area was exhaustively suryeyed ten years 


‘ago by L; D. White’s Whitley Councils in the 


British Civil Service. Gladden’s study is less 
complete and systematic, but usefully supple: . 
ments the earlier work. It is also interesting to 


' compare Gladden's book with the somewhat 


broader-gauged examination of the same field 
in American public administration made by the © 
Civil Service Assembly in 1942. The compari- 
son reveals what great strides have been taken ` ` 
in this country toward catching up with, and in 
some respects surpassing, the British civil serv- 
ice system, once the envy of American students. 
It is unfortunate that the author’s only refer- 
ence to American practice in the employee-rela- 
tionship field is based on a book almost twenty- 
five years old. 

: C. HERMAN PRITCHETT., 
University of Chiaigi MS ' 


Tall Men Have Their Problems Too. By FRAN- 
cis Benn Rices; Cambridge, Mass.: Pub- - 
lished by the author, 1943. Lithoprinted.« . 


| Pp. 147. 
The author, who is a schoolteacher and is 


6 feet 73 inches tall at the age of sixty, has 
“written up the résults of a questionnaire study 


of 274 living men who Tange in height, from 6 
feet 5 inches to 7 feet 23 inches. These are all ` 
normal men. They. are distributed, 'occupa- 
tionally, ‘about equally among the professions, 
business,. and skilled trades. More than half 
of the men have had college training. The au-. 
thor estimates that there are between eight and 


twelve thousand men of 6 feet 5 and'over in the 


United States, and that their number is in- 
creasing. The great majority of this group 
reached their maturity after 1920. 

The material is mainly eee though. 
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there are useful scientific chapters on “nation- 
ality and race,” “recent changes in stature,” 
“causes and effects of normal and abnormal 
height,” and “body build and health." There 
are a few casual psychological and sociological 
observations. 
ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 
The Shadow of the Trees: The Story of tae French- 
Canadians in New England. By Jacques 
Ducuarme. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. $2.50. 


Mr. Ducharme’s agreeably chaity book 
about the Franco-Americans presents much 
local color, anecdote, the odd phrase of pene- 
trating comment, and a good bibliography. But 
if anyone wants really to know and understand 
the saga of the French-Canadian in New Eng- 
land, he should read, not this book, but Mr. 
Ducharme’s novel of some years Lack, The 

- Delusson Family. lcs 
EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


A Family of Thirty Million: The Story of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Combany. By 
Louis I. Dusi. New York: Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1943. Pp. xvi4-496. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary o? an in- 
surance company, like that.of an individual, is 
an occasior®to celebrate and to rejoice in its, or 
his, accomplishments visible at the time of the 
celebration, to exalt in facts and figures, the 
alleged or real merits in having reached a high 
‘status from humble beginnings, and to use the 
opportunity for “dignified” advertising. This 
is what the present volume does, avoiding all 
occurrences of a controversial nature and all 
problems of a nonconventional character. There 
is useful material in it for the insurance man 
who is interested ip a summary of the different 
types of contracts issuetl by the company or in 

_its managerial and financial results status. The 
scope of this publication is best expressed by a 
short quotation® 


The Company has progressed from two dingy 
rooms to impressive buildings which take up two 
entire city blocks. ,The five original emplcyees have 
grown to more than 15,000 men and women. From 
a small stock company, it has become the largest 
financial corporation in the world, mutuzlly owned 
by 30,000,000 persons—its policyholders [p. 254]. 
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'To the sociologist, the book offers little, if any- 
thing, worth while, unless a sample of modern 
advertising technique, in which respect it fol- 
lows a well-broken path. 

MEtcutor Parvi 
Chicago, Hlinois 
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Civilization and Disease. By Henry E. SIGER- 
ist. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1943. Pp. xii--255. $3.75. 

Dr. Sigerist has expanded his series of six 
Messenger Lectures, delivered at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1940, into a book. The chapters cover 
the relation af disease to such topics as eco; 
nomics, law, history, religion, philosophy, sci- 
ence, literature, art, music, and the like. In the 
judgment of the reviewer the material was 
stretched too far, and the discussions seem too 
thin to be nourishing. There are many interest- 
ing facts, some of which might be used to start 
a none-too-serious dinner conversation: but ` 
the work has virtually no organic unity, and 
some of the facts stand alone in the midst of 
almost unrelated remarks, belonging there only 
because of the title of the chapter. There is also 
a baffling metaod of writing which involves the 
use of earlier sources without the conventional 
quotation marks, so that the reader is not cer- 
tain when the quotation ends and when the au- 
thor is making his own statement. This method 
produces the impression that the author him- 
self accepts the validity of some of the tall tales 
of earlier centuries, as well as some of the claims 
of faith healers and some pseudo-scientific state- 
ments on the healing value of music and art. 
A sophisticated reader may realize that the au- 
thor knows better; but, in view of a public ap- - 
petite for such fantastic bits as Dr. Carrel 
serves forth, it seems advisable for a scientific 
writer to be explicit. 

ROBERT E. L. Faris 

Syracuse University 
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General Educetion in the Progressives College. 
By Lours T. Benezet. (“Teachers College 
Contributions to, Education," No. 884) 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1943. Pp.. 
vii4- 190. i . : 

This study is an attempt to survey the pro- 
gram of general education at three of the newer 
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i progressive colleges—Sárah' Taie Bauning- 


ton, and Bard, the latter a residential college of 


: Columbia University. It purports to consider, 


first, how ‘general education is interpreted in 
‘various ways in the American college today; second, 
_. ;how the three “experimental” colleges ‘selected 


have developed principal aims and methods dur- 


~ ing their short histories; third, how general educa- 


tion is viewed and presented at these colleges; and 


$i last, what lessons, if any, for over-all problems of 


curricular aims-and-methods in college education 
may be seen. ` 


The three TEM are alike in that they are 


experimental institutions presenting liberal- . 


arts programs to small numbers of students (in 
no case more than three hundred), largely in- 


'flienced by the progressive-education move- 


. ment, taking the needs of the student, rather 


', than demands of subject matter, as their point 
‘of orientation and depending primarily upon 
‘the method of individual conferences for teach- 


ing. : 
The weakness of Mr. Benezet’s study:lies in 


. the fact that it is primarily descriptive of the 


objectives of these institutions and that he de- 
rives these objectives exclusively from college 
catalogues, statutes of instruction, bulletins, 


. and the "statements" of administrators. He did 


interview about one-third of the members of 


the staffs of these colleges, but no attempt was 


made to check paper statements of objectives 


*. against actual instructional results. 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


U niversity of Chicago 
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; Report of the Chicago Land Use Survey, Vol. II: 


_ Land Use in Chicago. Directed by the Chica- 
go Plan Commission and conducted by the 


Work Projects Administration. Chicago: à 


City of Chicago, 1943. Pp. xvi--479. 


The first few pages present definitions, sum- 
mary tables and maps, facsimiles of the cards 
used in making thé survey, and guide maps and 


'"kéys. The rest of the volume is given over to 


full-page (oX:z-inch) maps of square-mile 


‘section$ of the city. On the left-hand page is. 
shown, by symbols, the use of each parcel of 


D 


land. There are eighteen uses so shown. Under 


;. each map is a table showing the percentage of 


land in the square mile devoted to each use. On 
the right-hand page, eight items are shown in 


, the form of a table placed in each block. 


There is no general discussion of land use. 
$ 5 . . g 
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The volume is Dimani a work of reference: 


`As such, it will be invaluable. Many analyses 


could be made from the data presented, but 


' one could probably work more economically 


from the original data in the hands of the Chica- 
go Plan Commission. 

! Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago ^ 


Mill Village. By ALBERIC A. ARCHAMBAULT. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943. Pp. 
191. $2. „50. : 
This little volume offers in fictional form an 


interesting life-history of an ethnic community 


in a New England mill town, dealing with the 
acculturation of first- and second- -generation 
French Canadians. 

The book doés not compete as literature 
with Marie Chapdelaine, by Louis Hémon, or > 
Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather-—both of 
which should be included i in any inquiry con- 
cerning French Canadians. It does offer an ad- 
equate description of a background community 
in Canada and of the perils involved in migra- 
tion from a rural to an industrial area—es- 
pecially when migration means also transition 
from a warm in-group community, where the 
family has a respected and self-respecting role, 


` to one that is alien and where cultural identity 


is associated with a predetermined status in the 
scheme of social stratification.. 

From another point of view, the book offers 
the life-history of a community if New Eng- 
land suffering industrialization during the last 
seventy or eighty years and describes the chang- 
ing status of workmen in relation to accident. 
prevention and workmen’s compensation. 
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Bessi Broom WESSEL 
Connecticut College 


Group Experience—the Democratic Way. By 
, BERNICE BAXTER and RosALIND CASSIDY. : 
New York: Harper & io 1943. Pp.. 
xvii+218. $2.50. 


This book has been written for the “general 
practitioner in-group work"; ; and it offers to the 
teacher, social worker, recreation leader, and 
camp counselor a common point of view and a 
common set of guiding principles. Its thesis, 
briefly stated, is that the individual develops 


.only through democratic group participation; 


that, if democracy is to survive, there must be a 
re-emergence of the face-to-face group as the 
basis for social life; that youth must be given 
opportunities to share in community living and 
community responsibility; that “the neigh- 
borhood, with the school as a center," must be- 
come the unit of living; and that teachers and 
social workers must take the initiative in this 
general process. The book includes a considera- 
ble amount of illustrative group case material. 

As a statement of group-work philosophy, 
the book has much to' recommend it. It is a 
clear statement of the trends which group work 
must follow to achieve democratic outcomes; 
and, as such, it deserves a wide audience—es- 
pecially among educators. ds 

However, the group worker who is seeking 
practical aids in meeting his everyday prob- 
ems or who is searching for deepened insights 
into the social forces which confront him will 
not find much assistance in this book. On the 
one hand, the discussion remains at a high level 
of generality. Such statements as “The leader 
must have skill in the group process" are neither 
implemented nor discussed in any more specific 
terms. Sociometric techniques, for example, are 
described as a method of studying individuals 
in groups—but without any hint as to how to 
use the data obtained from sociometric tech- 
niques. Even the illustrative materials remain 
at a highly generalized and descriptive level. 
Certainly the reader will be disappointed if he 
expects to find practical suggestions, proced- 
ures, techniques, even clues, for ways in which 
to fom groups or to guide them. 


BERNICE L. NEJGARTEN 


Economic Aspects of a President's. Popularity. 
By Wesrey G. CLARK. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 
lii-- 80. 


The doctoral research reported in this 
monograph is an attempt to apply quantitative 
methods to the maxim current in political 
science that “good business is good for the ad- 
ministration in power.” Clark uses as his cri- 
teria of “good business” data on national in- 
come gathered by the United States Depart- 
ment of ‘Commerce and as his index of “good 
for the administration in power” the popularity 
of President Roosevelt as indicated in the data 
collected between 1936 and 1940 by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinión. Since changes 
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in national income do not affect all classes in 
the American society in the same degree, Clark 
breaks down the opinion data into four eco- 
nomic categories: rich, middling, poor, and on 
relief. To do this it was necessary for him to go 
directly to the original interviews and retabu- 
late and reclassify them—a task of considerable 
magnitude. 

Conventional statistical procedures were 
applied to the resulting data with results which 
in their general import will surprise few so- 
ciologists but which in their detail are sufficient- 
ly confusing to demonstrate the complexity -of 
social phenomena and the limited validity of 
all maxima. . 

Through the entire period studied there was 
an inverse relation between income level and 
favorable opinion toward the President and a 
fairly close relation between national income 
and the President's popularity in each of the 
classes. The various and critical international, 
political, and economic events which occurred | 
during this | period affected the President’s 
popularity in the same direction and to much 
the same degree with all the economic classes, 
but, concludes the author, “these political hap- 
penings are merely squalls ruffling the surface 
of the tide of public opinion in this country. The 
ebb and flow of that tide seems to be largely de- 
termined by the ebb and flow of national in- 
come..... 'The study produced no evidence to 
support the hypothesis that the President's 
popularity varies directly with the amounts of 
money spent on relief." 
- Ricard T. LAPIERE 
Stanford. University 


Labor and the War. By the LABOR RESEARCH 
Association. (“Labor Fact Book," No. 
6.) New York: International Publishers;. 
1943. Pp. 208. $2.00. 


Labor and the War is the Labor Research 
Association’s summary of labor activities dur- 
ing 1941 and :942. The discussion is well in- 
troduced by & brief statement of economic 
trends in this period, problems of the war econ- 
omy, and war production and planning. t 

After reporting on general developments in 
the trade-union movement, the book deals 
specifically with such things as union production 
plans, labor-menagement committees, and un- 
ion services to consumers. There is a somewhat 


. critical chapter suyamarizing the functions and 


s 
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"and Herbert Spencer. 


t 


accomplishments of the various federal labor 


agencies and a comprehensive but brief chap- 


ter on labor and social conditions. Sections on- 


relevant farm problems and labor abroad and 
a popular bibliography are also included. 

This sixth in the series of “Labor Fact 
Books" is a well-organized and well-pointed 


- presentation. Statistics have been adapted to 


the summary nature of the book and have been 
much simplified. For this reason, Eabor and the 


- War should be a convenient handbook for those 
. with a general interest in the field, although 


specialists may find footnote references in- 
adequate. | D 


VERA MILLER 


i Lamps of Anthropology. By Joun MurpuHy. 


(“Publications of the University of Man- 
chester,” No. 281.) Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1943. Pp. ix4-179. 7s. 6d. 


This is a book on comparative religion. It 
, uses an evolutionary framework of set cultural 
* stages of growth which are partly influenced by 
‘the development of certain centers in the hu- 


man brain and partly by economic and eth-, 


nological factors. It depends heavily for out- 
look on Lévy-Bruhl, Max Müller, Frazer, Tylor, 
The anthropological 
thinking of the last twenty-odd years is largely 
ignored, ahd there is no evidence that field ex- 
perience, even at second hand, has influenced 
the author's ideas. 

Scunprm MEKEEL 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


The Growth of the Red Army. By D. Fepotorr- 
Wuite. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
‘sity Press, 1944. Pp. xiv-+486. $3.75. 

` The magnificent contribution of the Soviet 
Union to the victory of the United Nations will 


` naturally become the topic of numerous scien- 


tific works dealing with its. individual phases 
and treating it from various scientific stand- 
points. The amazing efficiency of the Red 
Army is one of the most conspicuous items. It 


-must be studied and explained not only by 


specialists in military affairs but also by so- 


ciologists understanding that the formulation: 


of a scientific theory of social efficiency belongs 
to the number of their major tasks. 

Valuable information which could contribute 
to the formulation of such a theory may be 
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found in Fedotoff- White s Growth of the Red 


Army. Though the book is not at all a sociologi- 
cal treatise, the author displays full understand- 
ing of the interdependence of all the phases of 
social and cultural life involved in the problem 
studied by him. His main thesis is that the vic- 
torious Red Army of the years 1941-44 could 
not have existed a few years earlier, before the 
fulfilment of the program of industrialization 
and the overcoming of Russia's secular illitera- 
cy. He does not sufficiently emphasize the cor- 
relation with a third factor, namely, the re- 
versal of the policy relating to national and Ris- 
torical values, that amazing reversal which 
took place in 1934 and transformed Soviet 
Russia into a society imbued with flaming na- 
tionalism, very fortunately, free of any taint of 


imperialism. Fedotoff-White is also unaware of 


the fact that the achievements as to industry 
and education are due not only to revolution but 
also to the élan vital of prerevolutionary Russia, 
which, contrary to common opinion; was a high- 
ly dynamic society. It is just the meeting of thé 
revolutionary impulsion and of revived tradi- 
tion which made.the Red Army invincible. It 
is:not a coincidence that, as is emphasized by 
the author, the transformation of the Red Army 
into “the Greatest Army in the World” began 
in 1934 simultaneously with the reversal from 
antinationalism to nationalism and shortly be- 
fore the achievement of the major goals in in- 
dustry and education (which, by the way, was 
entirely remolded in 1934-36 and almost 
brought back to prerevolutionary, patterns). 

On the other hand, the author clearly and 
convincingly shows the correlation of many 
fluctuations concerning the structure of the Red 
Army with the complicated process of intra- 
party struggle. His description of the great 
purge in the Red Army (1937), which culmi- 
nated in the execution of Tukhachevski, is 
worth while being read by those who accept the 
simplified explanation of Ambassador Davies. 

The book is based on an extensive collection 
of pieces of information, paftly taken directly 
from firsthand sources, partly pickéd in the 
works of the author’s predecessors. It seems to 
the present reviewer that, in many cases, the 
individual pieces of information could have been 
condensed or relegated. to footnotes. As the 


. book stands, the argument of the author—in 


other words, the relevancy of his information— 
almost disappears behind the superabundance 
of details. But, in the majority of cases, the con- 
clusions drawn from the material are cogent. 
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There is one point where the author seems to be 
wrong. From a statement made by Voroshilov 
in February, 1939, Fedotoff-White derives the 
conclusion that, then, the Red Army had over 
five million men in its infantry alone. Since, in 
modern armies, infantry forms about so per 
cent of the total strength, this would mean that, 
in peacetime, the Red Army would have con- 
sisted of ten million men, or over 6 per cent of 

` Russia's population. This is highly improbable, 
ahd Voroshilov’s statement should not be taken 
at face value. 

‘Among the numerous topics treated by 
Fedotoff-White, the sociologist will be very 
much interested in his revealing study of the 
class composition of the Russian Army before 
and after the Revolution. It appears that, about 
the time of the Revolution, the Russian officer 
corps ceased to be a group of professional mili- 
tary men inclined to reactionary viewpoints 
and became a cross-section of the Russian edu- 
cated class inclined to liberal and socialist ideas. 
The class and party composition of the Red 
Army is checked by the author period by peri- 
od. Unfortunately, because of the lack of relia- 
ble data, this study could not be carried out 
beyond the year 1932. 

Throughout the work, the author displays 
the tendency to be as impartial and objective as 
possible. Irrefutable evidence compels him to, 
recognize that, in 1917, the Bolsheviks sub- 
ordinated the defense of the country zo the in- 
terest of their party and thus contributed to 
Russia's defeat, but also that, in 1941-44, the 
internal cohesion of the ruling party, both with- 
in and outside the army, has greatly contributed 
to victory. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 


The German Army. By HERBERT ROSINSKI. 
Washington, D.C.: The Infantry Journal, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. viii-4- 220. $3.00. 


This revised and up-to-date edition of Rosin- 
ski’s valuable work deals with the inner history 
of the German army since Frederick the Great 
and concludes with a part which anzlyzes its 
command system, its general staff system, its 
current ideas, and its strategy in the present 
war. After the terrible devastation of the Thirty 
Years’.«War, which closed with the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 (the war spread tae Black 
Death), the Germans, convinced that "war is 
an inevitable element of human existence," be- 
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“gan under the Hohenzollerns to develop a mili- 


tary system which would enable them to unite 
German Europe and have again some of the in- 
ternal peace aimed at by the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Frederick the Great, following his prede- 
cessors, gave the army its first great historical 
form based upon an aristocratic officer class. 
This army, after initial successes, went to pieces 
and was demolished by Napoleon. From then a 
period of reform and reorganization set in, along 
with the development of the German nation as 
it was at the beginning of World War I. The 
early reformers were Stein, Scharnhorst, and 
Gneisenau. Its Bible was written by Clausewitz. 
Moltke (the elder) and Bismarck used this army 
and these principles to create modern Germany. 
Schlieffen, who succeeded Moltke as head of the 
general staff, gave this war machine: its final 
great plan. He emphasized the inability of Ger- 
many to win a long war or a war on two fronts 
and concentrated on a policy for destroying the 
enemy’s fighting power at once by the use of 
Cannae methods (surrounding whole armies and 
capturing them). Schlieffen left the plan for use 
in case of a situation like World War I. This 
consisted of a wide swing through Holland and 
Belgium to separate England and France and to 
scoop up France by getting its communications 
system around Paris and by capturing its army 
between Paris and the Rhine. After that the 
army could move east to meet Russia. 

Moltke (the younger), who succeeded 
Schlieffen, garbled his plan, and, although Rus- 
sia was defeated, Germany lost the war. Hitler 
took up Cannae tactics but underestimated 
England, the United States, and, above all,-the 
fact that Russia had forewarning and oppor- 
tunity to study Vernichtungswille. Although 
Hitler separated England and France and 
captured the latter, Russia defeated him and 
weakened his army so that the United States, ' 
England, and now a revivified France, are in at 
the “kill.” In essence, Germany built a great 
military machine, but no one since Bismarck and 
Schlieffen seems to have any idea of its limita- 
tions and the general inability of Germany to 
win a long war, a two-front war, or to succceed 
ina Totalkrieg with countries having much more 
human and other resources for such a war. 

A great deal of this work is concentrated 
about the struggles between the military and 
the nonmilitary for the control of the army and 
the state and with the inner mechanisms of the 
general staff, particularly the relations between 
the chief of staff and the army commander. Too 
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, little attention i is given T xu German ladei 
‘since Schlieffen have. not understood the limi- 


- tations of Germany as a military power. It is 


: | possible that the younger Moltke. alone was 


responsible for the abandonment of the Schlief- 
fen plan and that, in a similar way, Hitler 
was alone responsible for the forsaking of the 


.. Russian alliance in 1935. But probably there 
' ‘were social.forces around Moltke and Hitler’s 


<», “fireside chats" which were extrémely impor- 


tant in forming the opinions of these army lead- 
ers. : : 
In. his next edition, since Rosinski is quali- 


. fied, he should discuss those things for us. Fur- 


^ ther, a few maps illustrating Cannae and | 

Vernichtungswille ideas of war would be a valu- 

` able addition. The reader should see Cannae, 
- the Schlieffen plan, the Moltke adumbration ` 


. of 1914, the use of the idea in the’ march to 
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Dunkirk, and the Russian smother methods. 
"The. Frehch were no more prepared for the 


Schlieffen: plan i in the second World War than’ 


in the first, although the existence of the Magi- 
not Line made the Schlieffen swing inevitable. 
This shows that the public does not know the 
simple nature of great military plans and that 


there is really no one competent to criticize the. 


politician or the brass hat who leaves his coun- 


.try open to easy attack. , 


Carte C. ZIMMERMAN 


f Education in' Transition: A Sociological Study of 


the Impact, of War on. English Education, 
19030-1943. By H. C. Dent. New York: 


- Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vi 286 í 
|. $3.00. 


Incommon with other Ainerians, this review- 
er has been puzzled by storiès from England that 


" the war was paving the way for a social revolu- 


. tion in which the disadvantages and the ine- 


qualities suffered by thé poor would: be removed. 


'. Since there is no evidence that such a revolution 
. is under way in the United States, we have 
' E bus that perhaps some well-meaning Eng- 


, lishmen were deluding themselves. But this 


‘book reveals the substance behind the stories. 
^ and' makes one believe that basic educational 


changes are more likely to come in England 


; after. the war than in America. 


' The author’ says that the average English 


"| man or woman is now interested in education 
i „and that events of the war have produced this 


va 
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. interest. Fòremost' among these events was the 


evacuation. of school children and teachers in 
September, 1939. In a brilliant opening chapter 
entitled “Disintegration,” the book tells the al- 
most incredible story of the social confusion 
and chaos of the early days of evacuation. The 


"Ministry of Health was responsible for finding 


quarters for the children, while the Govern- 
ment Board of Education was responsible for 
finding school facilities for them. The two agen- 


- cies failed to co-ordinate their efforts, with the 


result that secondary-school pupils were often 
placed in villages without secondary- school 
facilities, or a group of a hundred and fifty chil- 
dren might be unloaded on a village containing 
one small and primitive school already filled to. 
overflowing with fifty native pupils. 

“What stirred the social conscience of the av- 
erage Englishman was not this failure of the- 
evacuation machinery to work smoothly but 
rather the revelation of the intimate lives of. 
England’s urban lower ‘class to the horrified 
gaze of middle- and -upper-lower-class citizens 
in the towns and villages of the evacuation 
areas. Most of the evacuated children came 
from the slums of the cities. The author quotes -~ 
Dr. Mellanby, who suggests that as many as 
50 per cent of these children may have been 
verminous. Many. of the children were not ac- 
customed to sitting at a table for their meals. 
Their toilet habits were often shocking to their 
hosts: 

Evacuation had, in fact, lifted the lid to reveal a 
seething stew of social degradation hitMerto unsus- ' 
pected—or; if suspected, ignored—by increasingly 


‘comfortable and, comfort-loving middle- and upper- 


working-classes which had for years been enjoying 
rising standards of domestic luxury and social 
amenity, and which had more and more tended to 
overlook their obligation to care for the interests of 
their less fortunate brothers and sisters [p. 11]. 


If substantial educational changes come in 
England after the war, it will probably be due 
to the awakening of the English public to the 
social facts of life in the slums. But the middle 
classes got rid of the immediate problem very 
quickly, a$ London was not bombed at first 
and children went back to the oities. When the 
bombing did come, in 1940, a small and con- 
trolled evacuation took place, but' the people 
who received the children were mostly working- 
class people who wanted the money, that the 
government paid for the children’s care. - 

The most interesting part of the book is the 
description of the evacuation and attendant dis- ` 
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integration of the schools, followed by their 
gradual recuperation, both in the cities and in 
the rural areas. Next comes a useful aistory of 
the adaptation of the educational system to the 
needs of war. This is described under the follow- 
ing headings: wartime nurseries, school meals, 
camp boarding-schools, the service of youth, 
preservice training, school harvest camps, the 
registration of young persons, technical educa- 
tion, university education, adult education, and 
ctrricular trends. The author sees these de- 
velopments as "stepping-stones" to a 3ew order 
in education—not “foundation stones.” Finally, 
there is a chapter entitled ‘Fermen:,” which 
gives a critical appraisal of the various proposals 
for educational reform made from 1940 to 1943 
by individuals, committees, and the govern- 
ment. The author closes with the belief that 
England is at Jast making up her mind, and 
making it up—as becomes her—greatly. He 
cites the evidence, which he confesses is in- 
tangible but nevertheless to his mind impressive. 
He sees the school working with the other in- 
stitutions of society toward a common end of 
social improvement. 

To this reviewer the evidence for belief that 
profound social changes are in the making in 
England through educational changes is not so 
impressive. No reforms have been proposed by 
the government that would not have come 
about without the war and perhaps more quick- 
ly. However, the shaking-up which the British 
middle classes received during the evacuation 
when they got their first good look a: children 
from the city slums may be the factor which 
makes the author correct in his prediction. 


ROBERT HaAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


Selective Factors in Migration and Occupation: 
A Study of Social Selection in Rural Mis- 
souri. By Nort P. Gist, C. T. PIHLBLAD, 
and Ceci L., GREGORY. ("University of 
Missouri Studies,” Vol XVIII, No. 2.) 
Columbia, Mo. : University of Missouri, 1943. 
Pp. 166. $1.50. 


The subtitle of this volume indicates the 
locale from which data were secured. The 
sample consisted of 5,461 students in 97 rural 
high schools in Missouri during the period from 
1920 to 1930. Data on scholastic rating, years 
attended, residence as of 1938, occupation, and 
other relevant information were secured from 
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school records, relatives, teachers, postmasters, 
or other informed persons. 

The data permitted a number of interesting 
comparisons. In general, the authors found that 
the mean scholastic rating (an index based upon 
five proficiency marks in common use in high 
schools) of migrants varied directly with the 
size of the community of residence as of 1938. 
Those on farms showed the lowest mean scho- 
lastic index, those in villages somewhat higher, 
while those in cities averaged still higher. Al- 
though there are some minor differences in the 
selective process for males and females, the pat- 
terns in general are similar. As the authors put 
it, “superior men seem to be migrating from 
rural communities in about the same propor- 
tions as superior women" (p. 35). It is pointed 
out that the differences between farm, village, 
and urban residents in 1938 are not due en- 
tirely to selective migration, because differences 
between farm and village students at the time of 
attending school were also apparent and fav- 
ored the village group for both sexes. However, 
the difference in scholastic rating of the farm 
and village group as of 1938 was three times as * 
large as that noted at the time they were at- 
tending school. The conclusion that the differ- 
erence is “accountable solely in terms of migra- 
tion” (p. 38 n.) seems justified. : 

Range of migration was also found to be as- 
sociated with scholastic rating. The non- 
migrants had a lower rating than the migrants. 
Males who moved into other counties of Mis- 
souri and females going to states beyond those 
adjacent to Missouri showed highest average 
rating. 

Other significant findings of this study are 
the following: 


1. Scholastic rating according to occupations was 
highest for those entering the teaching profession, 
followed in order (for males) by “professional,” 
“clerical,” “business,” “farmers,” “unskilled.” 
Females followéd a similar hierarchical arrangement 
for the first three categories, followed by “house- 
wife," “skilled,” “business,” “unskilled,” and 
“housekeeper.” . 

2. Academic records of students were related to 
parental occupation. Those whose fathers were pro- 
fessionals, teachers, clerical workers, and business- 
men had higher ratings than the general average. 
Those whose fazhers were farmers were about aver- 
age, while those from other groups fell below average. 

3. Only one-fifth of the sons of farmers later 
became farmers, but it was more common for sons of 
owners than of tenants to enter farming. Sons and 


daughters of farmowners were distributed more 
e 
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nearly in "expected proportions" among the various 
. occupations than those of tenants. The latter were 
. more heavily concentrated in the manual occupa- 
tions. 
. 4.In general, sons tended predominantly to 
follow in the “occupational footsteps” of their fath- 
ers, and married daughters tended to marry into the 
same occupational level. 


This is unquestionably one of the most 
thorough and competent studies in this field. 
The authors are properly cautious and re- 
strained. in their conclusions, being especially 
careful to avoid generalizations as to the heredi- 
tary biological significance of the data. While 
the evidence is not all in regarding the selec- 
tivity of rural-urban and occupational mobility, 
this study is one very important contribution 
' to the-growing body of information on this 
_ problem. 

; Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


— Prairie City: The Story of an American Com- 


munity. By ANGIE DEBO. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv-+245. $3.00. 


In this volume Angie Debo presents a social 
` history of the small Oklahoma town and its sur- 
rounding countryside. “Prairie City" is no one 
town but rather a composite of the many towns 


known intimately by the author. The story, in. 


the words of the publishers, grows out of “her 
countless interviews with old-timers and her 
. scrupulous searchings among old records and 


E newspaper reports." Miss Debo knows her data 


and writes of her people with a warmth of hu- 
' man interest, which should add to the value of 
the book. 

This is the story of “Prairie City" from the 
run of 1889 up to World War II. In that rela- 
tively short time we are carried through the 
settlement period, the first years of alternating 

' prosperity and drought, a real estate promo- 
tional boom, the World War 1 wheat boom, the 
postwar agricultural depression with its coin- 
cident outbreaks of Ku Klux Klan activity, a 
short-lived oil boom, the great depression 
which put the whole town through the financial 
wringer, and finally, the recovery period in 

- which “Prairie City" was at last beginning to 

adjust itself to a settled, nonboom existence. 

The interesting thing about Oklahoma is that 
practically everything you can think of has hap- 
pened there—and it has all happened in a hurry. 

The Oklahomans conquered ,the frontier in an 
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age in which science and technology were so far 
advanced that industrialization could develop 
with unparalleled rapidity. Decades of social . 
change were telescoped into a few short years. 

Miss Debo tells the story of the rapid growth 
of social stratification out of equalitarian begin- 
nings and pictures the people busy at work in 
building the kind of society from which they 
had emigrated. 

The author may occasionally be too glib i in 
speaking of “causes” and “influences,” but one ' 
may differ in interpretation and still find this 
an exceedingly stimulating book. It does hot 
picture the social structure of the Oklahoma 
town with the detailed analysis that the so- 
ciologist and social anthropologist would like to 
see. However, it does provide the background 
material for such a study, and it may perhaps 
draw the attention of students of social 
processes to one of the most fruitful areas for 
study—the state of Oklahoma. 


. WILLIAM FooTE WHYTE 
University of Chicago 


Dictionary of Sociology. Edited by HENRY 
Pratt FArgCHILD. New York Philosophical 
Library, 1944. Pp. iv4-342. $6.00. 


As a minor contributor to this work the pres- 
ent reviewer knows that the best principles of 
dictionary-making, from the preliminary state- 
ment of objectives and original instructions to 
the final editing, were carefully obsegved. In re- 
ply to several criticisms it may be stated that 
etymological, historical, and bibliographical 
material was not desired by the editors. 

Approximately a hundred contributors op- 
erated largely in narrow, segmental fields of 
their own choosing. While this pointed theo- 
retically to specialization and authority, it also 
made possible rather highly personalized defi- 
nitions. There is considerable variation in type 
of definitions and in emphasis upon definitional 
elements. Fewer contributors chosen for “over- 
all? qualifications, working more co-operatively 
in a larger number of fields, might conceivably 
have arrived at a more ue consensus in 
many instances. 

There must always be a pioneer venture, 
and it will always be =raught with vast complexi- 
ties and difficulties, even though a genexal dic- 
tionary pattern has existed for centuries. A 
dictionary of “scientific” terms in a relatively 
new field of human specialization in which con- 
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ceptual disagreement still exists in spite of 
. heroic efforts at standardization is bound to 
have an almost overwhelming set of problems 
that cannot be settled to everyone's satisfac- 
tion. Every dictionary of this kind also must 
struggle with the problem of drawing the line, 
never straight and clean, between “dictionary” 
and “encyclopedia.” Furthermore, controversy 
with respect both to number of terms and con- 
cepts to be included and type and content of 


definitions never competely disappears; in. 


fact, complete agreement would indicate stag- 
nation. 

On the whole, this is a distinct contribution. 
It advances the statements of terms used by 
sociologists beyond the series of excellent in- 
dividualy and usually specially produced 
glossaries to a more comprehensive list coming 
from a rather impressive portion of contempo- 
rary professionals in the field. In its very con- 
struction it has been a distinct aid in conceptual 
clarification and integration. At the same time 
the very controversy being aroused will prevent 
a crystallization of definitions. 

J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska ' 


The Journey to Work: Its Significance for In- 
dustrial and Community Life. By Kate K. 
LIEPMANN. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. v-+194. $3.50. 


The author discusses the journey to work in 
relation to*the total organization o2 society, 
with special reference to town planning. This 
technological progress is necessary and useful 
to modern society. It allows for greater econom- 
ic flexibility on the part both of the employee 
(choice of job according to ability and skill in a 
wide market) and of the employer “choice of 
personnel according to specialization for the 
jab and relative independence of site of factory 
from proximity to labor supply). It permits a 
family to remain together even though various 
members of the family may work in different 
places. It also allows for continuity of domicile 
and community, irrespective of job location and 
frequent job-clfinging. The correlative disad- 
vantages of the daily commuting are expensive 
fares, time wasted, and the mental and physi- 
cal strain which it entails due to traffic con- 
‘gestior! and insistence on punctuality at work. 

In the wake of facility in transportation and 
greater use of it by the workers follows the 
severance between work place and dwelling 
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place. There is generally dispersion from resi- 
dential areas and conflux at the working place 
of peoples coming from many different sections 
of the city. Owing to this dual organization, the 
author suggests that recreational and social op- 
portunities be provided at both places. 

During recent decades the community has 
lost many of its social functions. There has been 
a general tendency for people who ‘could afford 
it to move away from the city. This has re- 
sulted in overgrowth of cities to such an extent 
that administration was cumbersome and peo- 
ple lost an opportunity to practice citizenship 
and neighborliness. The author suggests that 
residential areas should become satellite towns, 
self-administered and with opportunities for 
social or recreational community functions. 
She argues for compactness of living, which is 
not to be confused with congestion and over- 
crowding and which would allow for interaction 
within the community, besides having the add- 
ed advantage of having to build fewer railway 
stations or having to make fewer bus stops. 
These satellite towns should provide labor for 
several local and outlying industries. There 
should not be one-industry towns. On the whole 
it is desirable for most workers to live within 
walking or cycling distance, and not more than 
thirty minutes should be spent commuting. 

The second part of the book gives statistical 
material on daily traveling, time and money 
spent, and its relation to absenteeism, health, 
and efficiency of production. The most often- 
used means oi transportation is the railroad. 
In this part the author makes use of previous 
surveys bearing on the problem, besides pre- 
senting her own material on several big indus- 
tries in Englard. 

RACHEL KESTENBERG 
Chicago . 


American Catkolic Opinion in the Slavery Con- 
troversy. By MaApELINE Hooxe Rice. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 177. $2.50. 

This is a concise statement of a question’ 
which up to tke time of the publication of this 
dissertation had never been scientifically treated 
by American historians. The author approaches 
the task sympathetically but tries to present 
the situation as reflected by the data collected. 
The dissertaticn might have been amplified by 
further research in sources which the author did 
not touch, but shebelieves that additional data 


v would 'not seriously DAE ie canainstons 


reached.. 
The author wastes no timei in arriving at the 


ud She gives the tradition of the Catholics 


^^. with respect to brotherhood, shows how. they 


harmonized slavery therewith, how they op- 


` posed instant emancipation, and how they de- 


nounced the “abolitionists as enemies of re- 


' * ligion, of public law and order, and of the Un- 


ion which they; as naturalized citizens, had 


..Sworn to support" (p. rog). Yet the author. 


found among the Catholics a more favorable 


`. „treatment of the slaves than among the Anglo- 


Americans. The church always insisted on a 
fair treatment of the bondmen; and the clergy, 


as a rule, protested and even interfered in cases. 


of cruel treatment. The facility for manumis- 


` sion among the Catholics and the close social 


relations with blacks stimulated manumissions 


^ and thus enabled a considerably larger number 


of Negroes to rise to higher levels among the 
Catholics in Latin America than in British 
America. But this does not, help the case very 


m much, for the author concedes that even in' 
: . colonies like Maryland and Louisiana, where the 


influences of the Anglo-American slaveholders 


© worked to the contrary, still there was to be 
. found the exploiter unmercifully pressing down 


on the exploited. 
Making a case for the Catholics, the author 


. - Shows that they were not found in large num- 
; - bers in the slaveholding area and, consequent- 
. ly, had not so much concern with the system as 


were those more generally involved. The Catho- 
lics, moreover, were'a minority group seeking 


` to establish their faith very often in. hostile 


communities; and it was impolitic for them to 
protrude themselves into the foreground in the 


: discussion of an issue on which the American 


people were divided. In most of the opinions 
expressed by the Catholic hierarchy, therefore, 
was the tendency toward compromise. Yet there 


"were Catholics opposing slavery while others , 
_ of this faith defended the system. 


The author briefly states that one cause of 


"the Catholic opposition to abolitionism was 


the competition of the Irish with Free Negroes 
in the cities and industrial centers to which 


these foreigners came in large numbers during . 


ante-bellum times. The Irish, practically all of 
whom were Catholics, supplanted Free Negroes 
as laborers in the North and reduced many of 


. them to poverty. During the thirties, forties, 
and fifties, and even during the Civil War, the 


Irish. Catholics participate? in mobbing: Ne- 


‘ 
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'groes, "Duis their homes, and destroying 


their communities. Historians however, have 
raised the question as to whether the religion of 


these mobsters had any’ bearing thereupon. At 


the very time that the Irish were treating the , 
Negroes so despitefully, the German Protes- 
tants, immigrating into the United States also to 
compete with Free Negroes in menial pursuits, 
mobbed Negroes. sometimes in co-operation 
with the Irish and sometimes independert- 
ly as in Cincinnati in 1829, 1836, and 1841 and 
in Mercer County, Ohio, not long before the 


- Civil War. It seems, therefore, that an examina- 


tion of more material is necessary before the 
conclusion of religion as the dominant factor in 
this situation can be accepted without qualifi- 


C. G. Woopsox 
Washington : 


The Urban Impact on American Protestantism, 
1865-1900. By AARON IGNATIUS , ABELL. 
` Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. 
Pp. x 4-275. $3.00.’ \ ; 


- In recent years there have been several his- 
tories of the development of American life and 
thought. Some have paid special attention to 
the relationship of religion and American 
democratic life. Few of them, however, have 
given adequate treatment to the role of urbani-- 
zation: Dr., Abel's book supplements the his- 
tories of the social gospel movemeht and also — 
these treatises on the development of American 
thought. There have been many references to 
what urbanization ir. general.has been doing to 
our democracy and to our institutions. Dr. Abell 
gives us a specific treatment of this very im- 
portant topic. His work is detailed and factual 
and at the same time lets us see the larger move- 
ment of life. The chief criticism is that the au- 
thor does not treat the important topic of the 
secularization of Protestantechurches in cities. ' 

It is his thesis that “the rapid growth of in- 
dustrial cities after 1865 burdened religion to 
the ‘breaking point.” .According to him, the 
Protestant denominations met the challenge 
very poorly. He says that Protestantism in 
America was of such a nature that it fell a ready 


' prey to the rapid growth of urban life. Its tradi- ` 


tions and. doctrines were such that it failed to 
see its ópportunity and even its most essential 
task. He says, “by rigidly sepárating body and 
spirit and denying religious values to the former, 


' 
1 


Protestant thought necéssarily ignored the 
problem of human welfare in-the great cities.” 

Abell points out how the Catholic church 
prospered in cities: "Its communicants num- 
‘bered twelve million by 1900 of whom: five-sixths 
were urban immigrants, mainly Irisa and Ger- 
man. Of the several factors enterirg into the 


growth of the church, its chief one was its sym- ' 


pathy with struggling humanity.” While the 
reviewer does not question the sympathy of the 
Catholic church for the poor, he wishes to call 
attention to the significance of the movements 
of immigrants into the large cities of the North, 
a movement of people who had been conditioned 
to the Roman Catholic religion in the Old 
World. Abell quite properly points cut the fact 
that the Protestant churches were shocked by 
the newer urban groups and that, since many of 
the denominations were identified with rural 
life, they did not know how to meet zhe popula- 
tion movement into and in the large cities. 
Furthermore, the fact of sectarianism and de- 
nominationalism made the various Protestant 
groups incapable of dealing effectively with 
such a task. 

The author attributes much influence to the 
work of the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and the 
Salvation Army. 

One of the outstanding facts of the impact of 
the city upon Protestantism was the high sensi- 
tivity which certain church leaders developed 
for what was spoken of as social Christianity. 
Another pronounced effect was that of move- 
ments toward the formation of societies in which 
several denominations would join together. 

One of the most definite institutional adapta- 
tions of Protestantism to the growth of cities, 
especially to the large numbers of immigrants 
who needed various kinds of social, educational, 
and economic services, as well as religion, were 
the so-called “Institutional Churches.” Abell, 
by reference to personalities and representative 
institutional churches, makes vivid the begin- 
nings and early development of this movement 
in America. Many ‘ ‘regular churches” had some 
of the elements of institutional churzhes. 

The City Missionary Society was the reac- 
tion of the various denominations to meet the 
complexity of urban life. The author might well 
have referred to Wilbur Hallenbeck’s excellent 
study, Urban Organization of Prolestantism, and 
to H& Paul Douglas, Protestant Cooperation in 
American Cities. The Church Federation Move- 
ment arose as the expression of the need for in- 
terdenominational co-operation in urban life. 
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The changing attitudes toward social Chris- 
tianity in theological seminaries took the form 
of changes in instruction in sociology and social 
ethics and in pastoral services. The large urban 
seminaries gave greater response than did the 
seminaries located in rural regions. 


SAMUEL KINCHELOE 
University of Chicago 


On Education. By Str RICHARD LIVINGSTONE. 
. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. ix+ 127+ 

158. $1.75. 

On Education is an American reprint of two 
small books previously published in England, 
entitled The Future in Education and Education 
for a World Adrift. 

The book is remarkable for several reasons. 
First of all, it is eminently well written, full of 
wise and clessically phrased paragraphs that 
will find their way into educational literature 
on all levels. Second, the originals have been 
best-sellers in England, where they were re- 
viewed and discussed more comprehensively 
than any other educational literature. Third, 
Sir Richard’s writings reflect an almost revolu- 
tionary reorientation which has a representa- 
tive significance because of the outstanding 
reputation of the author as a classicist and be- 
cause of the favorable reception which has been 
given to his work. 

Sharply critical of the educational status 
quo, Sir Richard’s genuinely classical remedy 
differs strangely from the thin intellectualist 
quackery which has been preached on this side 
as “education for freedom” by Lippmann, 
Hutchins, ard the advocates of the St. Johns’ 
“five-foot shelf.” “You cannot study fruitfully 
. until you know something 
of.life," and our pupils have “hardly any ex- 
perience of life." We must have "'cross fertiliza- 
tion of theory and experience," and character 
education as well as education for citizenship 
can only be fruitful therefore if we focus on the 
“complete human being." Sir Richard calls for a 
system of residential adult education, adopted 
to English circumstances but modeled after the 
Danish People's High School. "Human beings 
have bodies, minds and characters. Each of 
these is capable of what the Greeks called 
*virtue,' or what we might call excellence." 

The second part of On Education is a plea for 
moral and civic education through “‘the habitual 
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vision of greatness.” It is aware of contempo- 
rary problems, skeptical of the lack of perspec- 
' tive in the current emphasis on technology and 
the immediately practical, and genuinely classi- 
calin the best sense of the term. In America Sir 
Richard's book will be challenging to both the 
traditional and the progressive camp. He com- 
bines the relevant and strong points in both ap- 
proaches, and I can say—after emerging from a 
veritable flood of “postwar” educational lit- 
erature—that if there is time for only one 
book in this field, this is clearly the best of the 
crop. 
; Harry D. GIDEONSE 
Brooklyn College 


Group Relations and Group Antagonisms. Edited 

~ by R. M. Maclver. New York: Institute 
for Religious Studies (distributed by Harper 
'& Bros.), 1944. Pp. ix-+237. $2.00. 


Group Relations is the record of a series of 
addresses and discussion on minority problems 
held by the Institute for Religious Studies in 
the winter of 1942-43. The lecture subjects are 
well chosen, although their treatment varies 
through the twelve lectures and the introduc- 
tory and summary addresses of Robert MacIver, 
the chairman of the sessions. Some chapters are 
narrative and descriptive; others are analytical. 
Some offer a sociological discourse; others pre- 
-sent a plea or remedial plan. 

' The book is divided into two parts. The first 
‘is introduced by Maclver's address on group 
-images and stereotypes as expressions of inter- 
. group distance. Francis Deak, in his discussion 
of the political loyalties of eastern Europeans in 
, the United States, joins Louis Adamic in his 
. proposal to use Americanized immigrants as in- 
terpréters of American democracy in eastern 
.Europe. Max Ascoli, Alain Locke, and 
.Mousheng Lin review the situation of the 
Italian-Americans, first and second generation, 
the Negroes, and the Chinese in this country. 
: The point of view of three religious minorities— 
the Catholics, Jews, and Quakers—is eloquently 
presented by George Shuster, Louis Finkel- 
stein, and Douglas Steere. 

Ín the second part, on "Minority Groups 

. and World Order," Stewart Cole offers a. well- 
informed discussion of Europe's culture con- 
flicts, its past treatment of minorities, and the 
Nazi solution. Cole's chapter is well illustrated 
by ethnic maps, charts, and figures. Oscar 
Janowsky pleads for cultural pluralism as op- 
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posed to unicultural nations'and the forced 
transfer of nationalities after this war. Frank 
Tannenbaum contrasts the traditional aloof- 
ness of the South American Indian from the 
imported European civilization with its com- 
plete ready assimilation by the Negro. Jacob 
Robinson shows how Soviet Russia, on the one 
hand, fostets the autonomy of its nationalities 
and ethnic groups in language, literature, and 
folklore, while it rapidly succeeds in unifying 
the contents of their culture through a conimon 
economy, an identical social creed, and the co- 
ordination of literary and educational activities 
throughout the Soviet Union. K. Shridharani . 
shows the effects of Indian nationalism on the 
traditionally pro-British minorities of India: 
the Sikhs, the native Christians, and the Parsis. 
'The reader is given a glimpse of the Hindu- 
Moslem conflict presented from the Hindu 
point of view. 

The publication should, on the whole, have a 
definite appeal to the student of culture con- 
flicts as well as to the general reading public. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Plenty of People. By WARREN S. THOMPSON. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Jacques Cattell Press, 1944. 
Pp. x+246. $2.50. l . 


This small volume is intended to introduce 
the lay reader to the major population problems 
of the times and suggestions for soleing them. 
It sketches the state of population growth in the 
various major countries of the world and the 
probable bearing upon future wars and levels of 
living. The overpopulated East, with impending 
industrialization, will repeat the cycle trod by 
the West, including a period of rapidly expand- 
ing numbers. The dangers of this situation are 
pointed out. Facing the declining birth rate in 
the United States, the author would stabilize 
the population at about a hyndred and sixty 
millions. Other topics discussed are the aging of 
our people, the future of our cities, the quality. 
of our citizens, and our minority difficulties. 

The book seems well suited fo its purpose. 
Perhaps more figures are permitted in the text 
than a general reader will enjoy, but on the 
whole the material is easy to follow. The au- 
thor uses the pronoun "I" constantly and'deals 
freely in personal value judgments, which takes 
away much of the monotony that a more ob- 
jective and formal approach to population prob- 
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lems would have. The professional sociológist òr 


demographer familiar with Thompson’s writings. 


will find little new in this latest publication. 
Tuomas C. McCormick 


University of Wisconsin 


The Movement of Factory Workers. By CHARLES 
e A. Myers and W. RUPERT MACLAURIN. 
* New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. vili rrr. $x.50. 


This is a study of the factors affzcting the 
movement of workers between factories in two 
medium-sized cities in Massachusetts during 
the periods 1937-39 and 1942. The wage and 
personnel records of thirty-seven firms provided 
data on 15,808 workers, and this was supple- 
mented by interviews with asample of 233 work- 
ers. ; 

The study shows that wage differentials 
had only a limited effect upon the movement of 
workers and that the high rate of movement 
seemed to have little effect toward equalizing 
wages or improving working conditions. It also 
shows that a worker tends to move within 4 
certain neighborhood and among a certain 
group of firms rather than to move at random or 
to seek better jobs or companies. 

The study is an important addition to our 
knowledge of this movement but fails to get 
below the surface of what it means to the work- 
ers and how it affects the structure of the com- 
munity.. ° 

BuRLEIGH B. GARDNER 
University of Chicago 


World Penal Systems: A Survey. By NEGLEY K. 
TEETERS. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, 1944. Pp. +215. $2.00. 


This survey covers the British Empire, most 
of the countries of Europe, China and Japan, 
the Latin-American countries, and the United 
- States. Two countries to which special attention 
is devoted are Soviet Russia and Mexico. “In 
the early days of the régime, Soviet Russia 
alone among the nations of the world, had 
realistically analyzed criminal behavior and put 
into execution a scientific system of 'punish- 
ment,"*or as the Russians would prefer to call it, 
treatment." Of the so-called “conjugal” visits 
to Mexican prisoners, the author says: “While 
such visits present only onè small*phase of the 
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progressive penal philosophy that is. being at- 
tempted in Mexico, it is undoubtedly the most 
spectacular, judged by our standards. Sex in 
prison is one of our most serious problems, one 
that is practically untouched and, in fact, al- 
most unmentioned. In Mexican prisons, not 
only married men, but unmarried as well, are ` 
allowed to have a female visitor and enter into 

normal sexual relations unmolested by both 

officials and other prisoners alike." - 

The situation in the United States is char- 
acterized as follows: “It is, however, one of the 
inexplicable enigmas of American life that those 
deviating from the normal type of behavior are 
so wantonly condemned and chastised. There is 
no doubt some truth in the statement that this 
country ‘has not grown up’ emotionally since, 
obviously, there is intelligence enough. Part of 
the explanation also probably lies in the mass 
hypocrisy which is a characteristic of our social, 
religious and economic life.”’ 

In the last chapter the author sets forth the 
“lessons for the United States from a world view 
of penology.” Among the more important of . 
these lessons are the use of prison Jabor outside 
the penal establishment, work camps, the wider 
use of leaves or furloughs as in Russia, the aboli- 
tion of flogging in children's institutions, the . 
segregation of those awaiting trial in our jails, 
the development of a more progressive phi- 
losophy of treatment for youth between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-three, preventive 
detention concerning which there may be some 
question, restitution for crime, the elimination 
of short-term sentences, scientific classification 
of criminals, abandonment in part or entirely of 
the classical theory of criminal responsibility . 
based upon free will, and an adequate recogni- 
tion of the social consequences of crime. ‘‘Crime 
against society as a whole, against the welfare 
of the state, is only beginning to be appreciated 
in this country..... What is called for in this 
country is a complete revamping of our archaic 
criminal codes. This would necessarily mean a 
reappraisal of all crimes, placing each in its 
proper category in terms of harm done to society . 
as a whole. Then, and not until then, such 
offenses as financial chicanery, adulteration of 
food, the sale of defective products to the con- 
suming public, and a host of other such white- 
collar crimina. activity, would be considered , 
more dangerous than crimes against specific’ 
individuals. Ir this respect, at least, we have 
something to learn from Russia.” 


As the above quotations demonstrate, 


. igo ve 


` Chicago, I Ilinois 


t 


_ some liberals to treat all authority as unitary’ 
. and absolute and to repudiate it outright, in 


Iu . (7 
Au - 


" fior Teeters has an ‘enlightened and pro- 


gressive point of view. He has assembled a good 


~. deal of material of penological value. The treat- 


ment is, however, somewhat sketchy and un- 
even. There are many typographical errors. 


ES 
` 


` MAURICE PARMELEE 
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t' A Conception of Authority: An ‘Introductory 


Study. By: KENNETH .D, Benne. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
- Columbia University, 1943. Pp. v+227. 
$2.65. 
^. This study deals with "is most important 
social-philosophical problem in Western ‘civi- 


į lization today and is remarkable for objectivity 


and insight. The author’s starting-point is the 
sound conviction that the tendency among 


favor of “freedom” in a similarly oversimplified 
conception, opens the door to the vicious 


'. authority of “authoritarian” systems. Hence, 


-the need for an objective treatment of the 
‘denotation of the term, discriminating between 


different meanings and especially between what _ 


is good and bad with reference to ultimate 
principles of social policy. The work is laid out 


. on a simple plan. After two introductory chap- 


ters, the next three take up.as many “cases” 


l -:of autHority—that of the expert, of the rules 


of. the game, and of the community as exer- 


' cised in education. Chapters vi and vii discuss 
. more philosophical aspects of authority, as 


external versus internal, and as related to 
power and,coercion. A concluding chapter (like 
the Introduction,, excessively long) recapitu- 
lates the whole argument. The treatment as a 


~ e whole rests upon a study of the literature of 
" the topic, which seems to have been .both 
. broad and critical—to. one who has -not-made 


such.a study himself. This is evidenced especial- 


ly in an appendix of selected .and classified _ 


` definitions of authority. 


The style of the book rates well for accuracy 
of expression but does not make for easy read- 
‘ing, and the constant emphasis on the difficulty 
‘of, being objective comes to seem a bit like a 


' pose. Limitations of substance are more. impor- 


tant. In spite of the philosophic penetration 
exhibited, and of the fact that the author is 
usually right (and the views he criticizes wrong) 
as far as he:goes and on quegtions he explicitly 


G 
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Bs the reader who fins reflected about the 
probléms must be made uncomfortable by a 


failure to clarify and push home fundamental. 
distinctions. The book is a. "Contribution to 


Education," and the author's main concrete 
interest is the pedagogical authority of the 
community (chap. v—44 pages). Yet the place 
of discipline and: prescription in education is 
left in an unsatisfactory state of abstraction; 
and it is not brought out that the romanticizing 
of freedom in progressive education and the 
addiction of its pragmatic ‘promoters to social 
planning and regimentation are opposite sitles 
of the same impressed design. 

` As to the concrete task of defining authority, 


the -main problem arises because this term, . 


and its antithesis, “freedom,” and related 
words, are rendered hopelessly ambiguous by 
being used more or less deliberately to beg 
questions in debate and propaganda. An ade- 


‘quate definition of any one term in this field 


of. meaning would involve clarifying all the 


main concepts and: particular examination of | 


the areas of overlapping and confusion. But 
this approach is adopted by our author only 
in chapter vii, where àuthority is contrasted 
with power and coercion; and this chapter, like 
the book as a whole (except for a few para- 
graphs in the first chapter), is remarkable for 
the absence of reference to freedom. In philo- 
Sóphical terms the most important idea in the 


book is that personal authority is a moral' 


category and must be distinguished from mere 
power to enforce commands. It is, “too bad" 


the argument was not extended to include : 


criticism of the confusion of freedom and 
power, which is the most serious ambiguity in 
the usage and thinking of the public, led— 


_ that is, misled—by writers of the currently 
dominant school of “liberalism.” It is a truism - 
that freedom is not effective, has no content, 


without power; but it should be as obvious that 
only. confusion of thought can result from 
throwing together and refusing to distinguish 
different dimensions of free activity. This obser- 
vation is: relevant primarily to the field of 


'economic relations, and in our author's brief 


references to this field (chiefly i in chap. i) he 
commits himself to the error he is criticizing, in 
the connection in which it can do and is doing 
the most damage. The "trouble" is that the 
honorific- implications of the word "freedom" 
have become so overpowering that it has come 
to be used as. a synonym for “the good.” Any 


freedom which seems to have “bad” conse- 
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quences must be something else, and the 
word “license” regularly serves as a designa- 
tion for freedom of which any speaker or 
writer disapproves, for reasons good or bad. 
On the other hand, all evils are attributed to 
unfreedom; this is found chiefly in the economic 
order, since universal and equal suffrage leaves 
no room for further increase of formal political 
freedom. 

* 1f the distinction between authority as an 
ethica] concept and mere power were followed 
through, it would be clear that it applies as 
well to freedom and all related terms, including 
command and obedience as well 2s coercion. 
Men obviously do not (in any literal sense) 
command or obey inert objects, and they 
command other men only by “arbitrarily” 
manipulating the alternatives of choice; meta- 
physically or formally, one choice is as “free” 
as another. Even this arbitrary mznipulation, 
called coercion, may be “good” in the sense of 
having a balance of good over evil consequences. 
This is the case in particular in the “coercion” 
of children and “incompetent” adults. And 
the illustration shows that in principle coercion 
is bad, even if necessary, as it is unideal for 
one “person” to assume a relation of superiority 
to another as inferior. 

Carrying the reasoning another step makes 
it clear that a human being never has any 
“authority” over another at all, i. e., any ethi- 
cally rightful power. Our author missed a good 
chance to bring out a major fallacy in everyday 
thought ånd usage in his discussion of the 
authority of the expert and of the rules of the 
game—specifically in treating of the relation 
between doctor and patient (pp. 38 ff.). It 
is regularly said that one “obeys the orders” 
‘of his doctor, though he explicitly hires the 
doctor to give those orders and cen fire him 
at will and does as he pleases about obeying 
in any instance. It would not be said that the 
patient commands or orders the doctor to 
command or order him. In the second case, 
usage is logically correct. The authority of the 
doctor is clearly not his own but that of medical 
science, and his power is that of the nature of 
things, which sets conditions to which we must 
conform in order to be well rather than sick. 
The real position of the doctor (or other ex- 
pert) is that of a purveyor of information, as 
& "commodity." His possession of this good, 
which the patient desires and lacks, confers 
power, and limits the freedom of the patient, 
only if he arbitrarily and wrongfully prevents 
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the latter from getting the good (the informa- 
tion) from another source where it may be 
available on equally or more favorable terms— 
just as in the case of any other exchangeable 


good. Only in this latter case dees the transac- - 


tion raise ar: ethical problem, and it is neither 
that of authority nor of power of man over 
man. Exchange in a "free" market is as “free” 
as any action can ever be where divergent hu- 
man interests of any kind are in any way in- 
volved. Excessive inequality of power in the 


'sense of mezns of action, however evil it may ' 


be, is iio contravention of freedom, as now 
so commonly assumed, but a natural conse- 
quence of freedom. And the methods typically 
proposed for rectifying distributive. inequality 
do involve direct coercion and concentration 
of power over men. This, however, does not 
say that they are bad, though they are likely 
to be bad, because they reflect confused, prej- 
udiced, and fallacious thinking. 

If the distinction between authority and 
power is carried through as it should be, we 
must say both that political authority is that 
of the law, not of the official who enforces law— 
or performs any act in accord with law, in- 
cluding lawmaking—and also that the authority 
of the law itself roots in its ethical rightness. 
(This is the meaning underlying the literally 
absurd statement often met with that an unjust 
or bad law is not a law.) But a law which is 


not abstractly ideal may still be right, and. 


authoritative, if more harm than good would 
result from defying or surreptitiously breaking 
it, even to conform to a higher norm, or what 
an individual believes to be such. j 
Thus personal authority, strictly defined, is 
a contradiction in terms. An individual—or a 
group—claiming real authority must claim, in 
the first place, to be God in his own right (not 
just à spokesman for God), and that would 
merely raise the old theological question of 
whether omnipotence could make falsehood 
true or wrong right, and vice versa. The problem 
of the authcrity of human commands is that 
of the validity of a pretense to superior know- 
ledge of truth, including truth about other 
values as well as purely intellectual truth. 
(This question rarely has a definitive answer, 
as is easily seen in the relation- between the 
patient and available doctors.) Freedom is 
properly defined in intellectual terms of seeking 
truth and following it (its authority) in action. 
So defined, freedom is the prior and all-inclu- 
sive value. Argtiment about it is irrelevant, 
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since acceptance of its validity is a condition of 


all discussion. The first axiom, in any problem 
field,.is that genuine belief is reached through 
critical inquiry and discussion, that it cannot 


"'be coerced. In this connection, deception is 


` 


\ 


merely the lowest form of coercion, and per- 
suasion is excluded, since it rests on deception. 
The idea of any authority other than truth 
rests on assuming as an axiom the contrary 
principle that all effort to answer questions 
correctly is wrong and that all questioning is 
itself immoral. These antithetical axioms define 
the relation between the liberal and the reli- 
gious views of ultimate standards of belief and 
conduct. : 

, FRANK H. KNIGHT 
‘University of Chicago 


Conscience and Society: A Study of the Psycho- 
logical Prerequisites of Law and Order. By 
RanvarD West. London: Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1942. Pp. 260. 155. net. 


Dr. West gave up a career of medical re- 
search to study and practice psychoanalysis, 
in which field he must be reckoned as an 
authority. This book, written while the roar 
of the bombs of the blitz jarred his writing- 
table, is an attempt to answer the question of 
the possibility of preventing.future wars. His 
discussion is so objective and so scientific that 


_it might have been written ten years after the 


conflict when history will have corrected the 
mendacities of propaganda, pro and con. 

* The conclusion is that a world-wide law must 
be erected upon human natüre as it is and not 
as our various prejudices make it out to be. 


` He describes the general prejudices of man 


about himself and others and the special dis- 
tortions of certain key types of mind. The first 
chapter is a concise but adequate account of 
the views of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, 
in'which the philosophical views of each are 
related to the inherent bias of their minds. 
There follows a review of human government as 


. seen throughout the ages from Burke and Bo- 


sanquet to Machiavelli and Duguit, not neg- 
lecting Grotius. 
Part II is psychological, discussing the theo- 


- ries of human nature and also the actual be- 


havior of man, in which summaries of typical 
cases from the author's own patients are sum- 
marized, one of them running to two hundred 
hours. In this connection occurs the fairest, 
most objective, and at the same time most 
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. devastating estimate of Freud's theories of 


normal human nature that this reviewer has 
ever seen. 

There follows a psychological theory of law 
which emphasizes the impossibility of a man 
(or a group or a nation) being judge in his own’ 
cause, and the necessity of external compul- 
sive law. It is a tribute to the freedom of the 
press in England that, in the midst of war, a 
book can be published with the same objectivity 
as if it were written in 1938, when Churchill 
said in an open letter addressed to the Chap- 
cellor of Germany: “I have always said that, if 
my country should be defeated in war, I hoped 
we should have a Hitler to lead us back to 
our place among the nations." West considers 
prejudice as one of the causes of our woes, 


- defining it as "the whole system of conscious 


and unconscious misinformation by which 
every belligerent people is mentally bludgeoned 
into the first stage of loyal hatred, which sup- 
poses a malevolence and brutality to oppose the 
innocence and rectitude of ourselves, and so 
builds up and frees that very brutality against 
us." 

He compiles some test questions to illus- 
trate the quiet suppression of half the truth. 
'This is his questionnaire, part of it: 


Q. 1. The head of what great nation threatened 
a small neighbor struggling to maintain indepen- 
dence with war "immediate and terrible" unless 
it agreed to come at once into its empire? A. (1) Eng- 
land 1921 vs. Ireland; (2) Germany 1939 vs. 
Czechoslovakia. ` . 

Q. 2. What nation persisted in aggressive war 
against a small people in defiance of public opinion 
throughout the world? A. (1) England 1901 vs. 
South Africa; (2) Germany 1939 vs. Poland. 

Q. 3. What great power broke its pledges to a 
lesser whose claims it had sponsored and guaran- 
teed? A. (ri) England rọrọ vs. Italy; (2) Italy. 
1935 vs. Abyssinia. 


The author adds: “The very list arouses 
bitterness against the compiler.” 

There is a chapter on loyalty in which it is 
brought out that the national state which is at 
present dominant in power is able to command 
the loyalty of the citizen and to*conscript him 
to fight, though he may be opposed to all wars 
or to the particular war in which he is compelled 
to engage. It is contended by the author that 
loyalty to a world state is possible. "It i$ not 
our loyalty or our conscience that is at fault, 
it is our intelligence.” 

International law is held to be an unreal 


1 


fiction.- There can be no law'without an im- 
partial tribunal to adjudicate and enforce, and 
international law depends on promises (treaties) ~ 


. Which are often disregarded in times of peace 


and always violated by both sides in time of 
war. Sovereignty is, likewise, a fiction, and all 
claims to sovereignty by the national state 
must be given up. This might be accomplished 
(x) by voluntary abnegation, (2) by compulsion 
exercised by two or three powerful states, or 
(3) by revolution. Just when it will be possible to 
bring this about, no one can say, but the alter- 
native is a recurrence of wars, and no national 
state can be said to be securing the welfare 
of its people which allows the present anarchy 
to continue. 

Of special interest to students of social 
psychology is the discussion in charters ii and 
iii. The prestige of Freud and the profession of 
the author lead him to examine the views of 
human nature advocated by the :ounder of 
psychoanalysis. It has been a long time since 
the defections of Adler, Jung, and Otto Rank 
denied the fundamental contentions of their 
teacher. But Jung altered the techaiqué, and 
Adler shortened it so that many American 


`~ devotees insist that only Freudians are en- 


titled to.be called psychoanalysts. But Dr. 
West, Ian Suttie, and others who employ the 
orthodox technique and who have practiced 
for years with hundreds of cases are in sharp 
disagreement with Freud, not on the treatment 
of neurotics but on the psychological theory of 
fundamental nature which so largely interested 
Freud. It becomes necessary to se2k for the 
explanation of the contradiction. And for the 
present discussion it has a special relevance, 
since the abolition of war would be impossible 
if normal men are as aggressive and as destruc- 
tive as Freud imagines them to be. 

Space will permit here only a bare enumera- 
tion of the considerations advanced by the 
author to account for the fallaciés of Freud. 


In the first place his assumptions are not to be 


taken at face value but are shown to be the 
reflection of the mental type to which Freud 
belonged: Being himself the type called “ 

gressive-obsesgjonal,” Freud was able to com- 
plain with great bitterness of the treatment he 
received from others and to make his estimate 


of that treatment a basis of his unfavorable | 


theory of human nature. - - 

The second point is the indictment of Freud 
as a scientific thinker. When he had dis- 
covered by his new technique that a limited 
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number of neurotics of a certain vapecidd type 
gave accounts of some exciting events of a 
sexual nature, be made two significant blunders. _ 
He allowed the assaults that-some of his few 
hysterical patients were led by his method to ` 
imagine they had suffered to deceive him into 
thinking that they had actually occurred. This 
is a minor fault, but every dentist is trained to 
protect himself against the sexual imagination 
of patients under gas. But the more serious 
fault of Freud as a scientific- worker was to 
convert what should at most have been a pro- 
visional hypothesis, awaiting years of experi- 
mental support, into an affirmation, arrived at 
hot by scientific reasoning but by intuition. "We 
find, then, at the outset, that Freud is highly 
untrustworthy as a scientific worker.” . 

The third point concerns the selection of the 
cases which are analyzed. With minor- excep- 
tions these are (r) neurotics under treatment 
by doctors; (2) physicians and educators being 
trained to use the method; and (3) dilletanti ` 
who persuade the-analyst to accept them as 
subjects. But, since most of these would proba- 
bly be of a neurotic tendency, it is clear that 
the conclusions of psychoanalysis about normal 
human nature, about what West calls "plain 
people," are highly questionable. . 

The conclusions of West, Suttie, Had£eld, 
and their colleagues, all of whom are qualified 
practioners of the unmodified technique, differ 
fundamentally from those of Freud. Aggres- 
siveness and death-wishes are repudiated, love 
is held to be social and not necessarily sexual, 
innate hostility to parents is denied, and the * 
view that the family pattern persists in the 
attitudes toward society is replaced by the 
position that the social nature of the child 
manifests itself first in the family—-a thorough- 
going reversal. They conclude that nothing 
fundamental in human nature prevents the 
organization of a peaceful world. Many more 
important things are in this book which sociolo- 
gists will read with great interest and much 
profit. : ry 

ELLSWORTH FARIS 

Lake Forest, Illinois 


Justice and World Society. By ‘LAURENCE 


STAPLETON. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 150. $2.00. . 

In this highly commendable book we have 
in brief compass an excellent critical and his- 
torical discussion of the concept of natural law.’ 


Pd 


‘ 
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` Miss` Stapleton shows i in what sense the idea is 
‘and is. not acceptable to the modern mind. 
: She also Shows why some common principle 
"and ideal of justice must be accepted if freedom 


. ‘+ and order are to exist in the world, though no. 


effort should be made to revive the old name 
> for it. The book contains some very good 
‚writing of a semi-inspirational character, as 


pia well as intellectual history and interpretation 


5 .. of a high order. 
a o; The author's main concern is to combat. 
'the loss of faith in political ideals and the 


` domination of the philosophy of force, which 
she finds characteristic of the last one hundred 
years (p. 121). This reviewer is -more than 


doubtful of the reality of the alleged moral 
> retrogression, but there has seemingly been 


more frank advocacy of the use of military 
force as.in some sense a right of those who have 
it, in the past generation or so than previous- 
_ ly—back to the time of the religious wars. 


' Miss Stapleton puts “Social Darwinism” at 


. and of the'underlying philosophy of historical : 


the head of her list of. causes of this attitude 


relativism. One notes that she ignores. Marxism 


* : and the modern notion of “ideology” as making 


Eys 


ta 


anything right that is favorable to å cause one 


wishes to promote—in the older manner of 
evangelizing religion. One of: her bright bits 
. is the parenthetical reminder (p. 106) to critics 


. of eighteenth-century rationalism that the anti- 


thesis of reason was not experience or emotion 
‘but revelation. 
The most valuable section of iie book to 


this reader has’ been the long third chapter, ' 


rather unaccountably entitled “The Human 
Variable.” Following a brief sketch of the his- 


- tory of the natural-law idea and a survey of 
’ the advance in the eighteenth century of knowl- 


édge of non-European peoples and cultures, 
this chapter gives a fairly extended exposition 


' ". of the thought of Vico and of Herder and’ a 


shorter treatment of Buffon. The first ‘two 
bring out strikingly the development of rela- 
tivism and some aspects of romanticism at the 
' height of the Age of Reason. Buffon is dis- 


, cussed as a precursor of Darwin, showing the 


. role of biological ` science, along with anthro- 


. pology, in undermining the older faith and 
idealism. This thought might- have. been fol- 
‘ lowed up with sore reference to the positivist 
movement in the next century, and prior to 
Darwin. (Hegelianism was metaphysically 


' idealistic but practically no different or more 
: reactionary.) In defending natural law with 
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variable content, thé author might also have 
pointed out explicitly the . virtual inversion 
which transformed the doctrine from’ one of 
individual duty to- the social order to one of 
individual rights at its: hands, the form in 
which.it operated in the American and French. 
revolutions. This one-sided. emphasis on free- 
dom was suitable for a civilization with open 
and supposedly boundless frontiers; but it has 
aggravated the problem -of securing a just ' 
balance between freedom ‘and order as socis 
pressures have reappeared with new intensity. ` 


‘FRANK H. KxiGHT 
University of Chicago ; 


The Condition of Man. By Lewis MUNFORD. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944 
Pp. x+467. $5.00. 


. For twenty-two- years, in. ise "books and 
numerous articles, Lewis Mumford has tried to 
describe—warning, imploring, directing—the 
condition of Western man. Most of these books 
were dedicated; from one angle or.another, to 
the overpowering social fact of the city and the 
urbanization of mankind. He hás persistently 
written cultural history with sociological mean- 
ing, employing more sociology than most 
historians, more history of cultures than most 
sociologists. In this, his latest book, he not 


. only summarizes his own work to a certain ex- 


tent; he attempts also to “give a rounded inter- 
pretation of the development of modern man 


‘and to show what changes in his plan of life are 


necessary if he is to make thé most of the vast 
powers that are at his command—provided .he 


-be strong enough, wise enough, virtuous enough, 
‘to exercise command.” The present volume 


supplements and integrates Technics and Ciui- 
lization and Culture of Cities and thus rounds | 
out a trilogy on the development of Western 

man. : ] i 
Rarely, if ever, have events, persons, and 
ideas found such a penetrating and, at the same 
time, synthesizing interpreter; one aware. of 
his ethical. responsibilities with vast scholarly 
reading at his disposal; and ong with a facile 
stylistic and formulative mind wedded to the 
soul of an artist. He proposes “to deal at 
length with the tangled elements of Western 
man’s spiritual history” because, “if we, have 
not.the time to understand the past, we will 
have no insight to control the future; for the 


past never -leaves.us, and the. future is al- -` 


E 
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ready here.” Living in a time of disintegration, 
as he never tires of reminding us, “we must 
resume the search for unity," and “anly those 
who are eager to share their highest goods with 
the whole community—indeed with all hu- 
manity—will be capable of transforming them- 
selves." 

' This is, indeed, a program worthy of the 
deepest thinker and the best-read mind. Since, 
however, Mumford digests the essentiz] thought 
and the philosophical, political, and' social 
histories of most important world cultures, it 
wil be obviously impossible to condense here 


once more Western man’s being and becoming. ` 


Instead, we might indicate some main trends 
of Mumford’s thinking, note some deviations 
from usual concepts, and, finally, discuss his 
proposals for a “Basis of Renewal." 

After his “Prelude to an Era,/ in which 
Greek and Roman systems of life and death 
are discussed, the author concentrates on the 
"Primacy of the Person" which Christianity 
brings to the world. The social importance of 
Jewish institutions, the role of the Sabbath, 
and the democratic character of the assembly 
in.the synagogue are stressed; at the same time 
the cleavage between religion and the later 
church is made unmistakably clear. The 
"Strategy of Retreat" of Romanesque man is 
described leading to “Medieval Synthesis,” 
where man reaches the state of integration 
which assures the greatest possible equilibrium 


of body and mind; if the equilibrium is dis- 


turbed, distolution and disintegration will de- 
stroy not only present life-fulfilment but also 
the possibility of culture and peaceable de- 
velopment. : 

The author, not content to give a philosoph- 
ical and political outline, well documented 
to be sure, succeeds also in mentioning the 
social role of changing sexual mores together 
with the position of woman, à wealth of eco- 
nomic data together with educational, sanitary, 


and, quite prominently, artistic developments. > 


His analysis follows well-known patterns 
with psychoanalytical terminology; thus, he 
ascribes Augustine’s conversion, among other 
reasons, to the* possibility of: "the transfer of 
his mother-fixation to thé Church." In this, 
as in many instances, he uses newly won 
concepts for the description and evaluation of 
histor events and personalities; employing, 
"however, his own definition of the super-ego 
as “a positive aspect" and “an organic part of 


the whole self; the super-ego does not merely 
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check the self but’strengthens and enhances it; 
as a creator of positive standards the super-ego 
nurtures the capacity for expression and life- 
fulfillment through art, ethics, religion, sci- 
ence." 

He also introduces, as a new concept, the 
“idolum,” which is rather close to the German 
"Weltbild," and describes it as complement of 
man's natural environment, “a symbolic milieu 
composed of images, sounds, words, fabrica- 
tions, and even natural objects to which man 
has attached a representative value." 

Mumford's ability to summarize is .admir- 
able; it avoids oversimplification and still pre- 
serves essentials in a most quotable form; it 
is but oncé—unfortunately in connection with 
sociological theory—that his almost uncanny 
capacity fails him. Writes Mumford: 


Max Weber's Thesis, that Protestantism played 
a prime part in the conception and development to 


capitalism, has become current during the last | 


generation. In view of the patent facts of history 
this belief is as strange as it is indefensible: for it 
assumes that modern capitalism did not take 
form until the sixteenth century; whereas it existed 
as a mutation at least three centuries earlier and by 
the fourteenth century it pervaded Italy: a country 
where Protestantism has never been able to gain 
a hold [p. 159]. 


He then proceeds in the chapter “Capitalism, 


Absolutism, Protestantism” to expose, some- . 


times almost literally, Weber’s thesis. How- 
ever, Mr. Mumford’s statement of the “thesis” 
is not-in agreement with Weber’s own, as is 
obvious from the following: i 


Capitalism existed in China, India, Babylon; in 
the classic world and in the Middle Ages. But in 
all these cases, as we shall see, this particular ethos 
was lacking..... We have no intention whatever 
of maintaining such a foolish and doctrinaire thesis 
as that the spirit of capitalism (in the provisional 
sense of the term explained above) could only have 
arisen as the result of certain effects of the Reforma- 
tion, or even that capitalism as an economic system 
is a creation of the Reformation. In itself the fact 
that certain important forms of capitalistic business 
organization are known to be considerably older 
than the Reformation is sufficient refutation of such 
a claim. On the contrary, we only wish to ascertain, 
whether and to what extent religious forces have 
taken part in the qualitative formation and the 
quantitative expansion of that spirit over the world. 
Furthermore, what concrete aspects of our capital- 
istic culture can be traced to them [Max Weber, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 
trans. Talcott Parsons (New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner's Sons, 1930), pp. 52, 91]. 
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Mumford himself refers to the monasticistic 
capitalism, quite in line with Weber's distinc- 
fion between worldly and otherworldly asceti- 
cism. The chapter on the baroque, entitled 
“Uprising of the Libido,” makes a very valu- 
able contribution on the concept of the gentle- 
man; the next chapters, “The Hemispheres,” 
“The Insurgence of Romanticism," and “Bar- 
barism and Dissolution," bring the reader up 
to date. More and more the book becomes the 
, total ethical, spiritual, and political refutation 
of Adolf Hitler and what he stands for. More 
and more the Nazi becomes the protagonist 
and Mumford, who has criticized “the preg- 
matic liberal" most fortunately in his Faith for 
Living, emerges as the standard-bearer of a 
new humanistic liberalism, ready to give reli- 
gious fervor to the cause of democracy, in- 
voking its saints and martyrs in Jefferson, 
Whitman, Lincoln, Emerson, and John Brown. 

All these historic discussions, clad in the 
cloak of words of today, win life and convic- 
tion by ready shifts from one theme to the 
other, one time to the next. Clearly his judg- 
ments are subjective, passionate, and sharply 
` expressed; this, however, does not prevent 
them from being coherent, considerate, and 
elegantly shaped. 

In his discussion of the present, however, 
and the shape of the future, he warns that 
"there is no easy formula for this renewal..... 
Our first need is not for organization but for 
orientation: a change in direction and attitude. 
"We must bring to every activity and every plan 
the process of life-fulfillment and how much 
respect it pays to the néeds of the whole per- 
sonality.” He expects everything to result 
from “a change in direction of interest towards 
the person" (Mumford’s italics). In earlier 
books he has advocated planning, regionalism, 
new architecture; but now, in view of the 
general and terrible debacle, the words begin 
to fail him. He feels, as most of us do, the 
terrific danger which confronts us; he feels 
that our salvation lies in us, but we are likely 
to seek it outward: “Our first task is that of 
. self-examination, self-education, self-control.” 
. The educator in him, the praeceptor mundi, the 
- -planner and seer, the artist and the builder, 
moan under the tension of dissolution, the 
futile and terrifyingly quick running of the 

sand of time. 
` There is a strange twist in these neohu- 
manistic individualists. They are afraid of the 


masses, for whom they labor; they shy away. 
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from. the group, the concept of which they 
helped to form. The most splendid analysis of 
the past, its neatest description and the noblest 
utopia cannot help, must not even be invoked. 
If we would set out to investigate the group in 
man, the “we” in the “I,” the collective in the 
individual, we might be able to save not only 
the holy uniqueness of the person but also 
humanity as a whole. 

Josers H. BuNzEL 


Pittsburgh Housing Association . 


Doll Play of Pilagé Indian Children. By JuLes 
and Zunta Henry. (Research Monograph 
No. 4.) New York: American Orthopsychi- 


atric Association, Inc., 1944. Pp. vii+188. 


$3.00. 
This monograph, one of a series of studies 


-on Pilagá culture by the authors, describes a 


psychodramatic technique for eliciting hidden 


‘trends in children, in whom free association 


and dream analysis are inaccessible. The tech- 
nique follows the leads furnished by David 
M. Levy’s studies on the same theme. 

This type of study, valuable as it is in a 
complete treatment of the relations between 
personality and culture, is too fragmentary and 


' detached to be of much use by itself. The work 


starts at the wrong end, by presenting a special 
type of evidence before the general. framework 
of the culture as a whole is known. It is only 
in this framework that any reliable anterpreta- 
tion of the data can be made. Dimly aware of 
this, the authors do furnish a thumbnail sketch 


of Pilagá culture, which gives only vague and 


tantalizing hints about the significance of the 
special studies in rivalry, hostility, and sexual 
behavior.. 

The special problem in social psychody- 
namics which the book describes is, however, 
of the greatest importance. Simply stated it is: 
What kind of personality develops in a culture 
in which the child commences life with a fine, 
warm, affectionate reception at birth, which 
then tapers off to complete neglect by the time 
it can walk, or is subject to complete rejection 
at the birth of another sibling? The mother 
works the fields all day, and there are no 
dependable surrogates. From this point on we 
do not know what happens during the life- 
cycle, except that there are no restrictions to 


` sexual activity in childhood and that then the 


children grow up to be adults. 
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The guiding idea for these studies was ap- 
parently that in this culture we have a situation 


conducive to violent sibling rivalry. According: 


to Levy's standards, derived from.our culture, 
` this turns out not to be the case. Tae authors 
do not attempt to account for this significant 
fact. The constellation of sibling rivalry in 
our culture has a particular psychological con- 
figuration, built on certain definite antecedents, 
gives rise to specific aggression patterns and 
atcompanying phenomena. Unaware of this, 
the authors continue to measure Pilagá with 
thé Western yardstick and seem always to 
come out with the wrong answers. The interpre- 
tation of the experimental protocols is open to 
a good deal of question. On the whole, the evi- 


dence makes a very consistent picture; but- 


this cannot be unraveled without an expert 
knowledge of psychodynamics. Of tne accom- 
panying phenomena we find, for example, no 
guilt, no self-punishment, no self-accusation, 
no suicide, no masochistic phenomena. One 
would also like to know about depressions and 


feelings of inferiority. The reason for this 


absence of guilt, according to the authors, is 
that ‘‘there is no institutional support for 
guilt.” This begs the question and puts the 
psychological cart before the horse. The “in- 
stitutional support” is a product of the per- 
sonality structure and not the reverse. 

It is obvious from the data that the basic 
personality in Pilagá gets off to a bad start. 
'The maternal néglect prevents parental ideali- 
zation, inlibits introjection, and hence the 
faulty superego formation. The same combine 
‘destroys capacity for strong affective ties and 
prevents development of organized executive 
capacities, irrespective of the vigor of emo- 
tional drives. Hence the disorganized aggres- 
sion patterns, the schism between tender and 
sensual feelings, the bad relations between the 
sexes, the absence of guilt, the atrophy of 
internalized social controls, and the reliance on 
external sanctions for the same, to the accom- 
paniment of much anxiety and distrust. 

The unusual feature of this culture is that 
the sexual drive is subject to no organized 
control or diseipline. The authors note that 
there is much hostility fraught with this 
license in children; but they fail to explain it. 
To see how these personality features affect 
the culture as a whole one would have to know 
the entire institutional setup, religious ideolo- 
gies, folk tales, biographies, etc. For this the 
authors are seemingly unprepared. 
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Pilagá promises some day to furnish a most ' 
valuable lesson in cultural dynamics; but up 
to now the authors have done their valuable 
material great injustice by presenting it in 
this fragmented manner and by failing to 
secure the collaboration of a competent psycho- 
pathologist to help put the pieces together. 
This particular culture is no job for amateurs 
in psychodynamics, and without the help of 
this discipline the significant lesson of this 


culture will be lost. ABRAM KARDINER 
New York City l 


Central Banking Functions of the United States 
Treasury, 1789-1941. By ESTHER ROGOFF 
Tavus. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

This learned and well-organized study 
brings out with great clarity the fact that, in 
the United States, the Treasury has assumed 
from the outset the function of a central bank, 
a role that has been only moderately limited 
for the short period of the 1920’s. The Treasury 
has since exerted central banking functions in 


_a full-fledged fashion. This is a very interesting 


fact for the student of political sociology. 
Division of power is a basic tenet of the liberal 
state, which means in the financial field separa- 
tion of control over the private purse, repre-. 
sented by the central bank, from the control 
over the public purse. Such a distribution of . 
monetary forces is essential to avoid a monopo- ` 
listic or , quasi-totalitarian concentration of - 
financial power. Otherwise, the maintenance of 
democracy itself, as understood by eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century liberals, becomes doubt- 
ful. It is, therefore, most instructive to see that 
this division of power never has been fully’ 
accomplished in the past and has been com- 
pletely obliterated in the last decade or so. 
So long as the central banking function was a 
very restricted one, the lack of a sharply dis- 
tinguished delineation of powers did not affect 
the balance of financial forces and its political 
implications. But it is a different story in the 
age of so-called managed money, when control 
over banking means far more than mere super- 
vision to avoid “mischief.” An appraisal of 
recent trends toward "étatism" has to take 
into account these monetary-political aspects, 
and the present book offers a useful and re- 


- liable contribution to that end. a 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago . 
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Reconstruction. New "York: American Russian 
Institute for Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
Union, Inc., 1944. Pp. 159. A series of papers by: 

:. different writers covering varied topics, such as. 
rural reconstruction, municipal reconstruction, 
restoring the disabled veterans, wartime changes - 
in Soviet industry, the place of "labor, and "AD: 
ing war and reconstruction.. ' 

' BENNETT, WENDELL C. and Foz», James A. dat. 
ological Regions of Colombia: A Ceramic Survey. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. 
v+82. $2.50. 

, Biocg, Henry~S, and Hoserrz, Bert F. The 
Economics of Military Occupation. Chicago: Uni-- 


:. versity of..Chicago Press,. 1944. Pp. xii4-157:: 


$2.00. A revised edition with an'additional chap- 
ter on the Far. East. 

Bowman, Rugus D. Thé Church of the “Brethren and, 
‘War. Elgin, Ill: Brethren Publishing House, 
1944. Pp. 348. $2. 50. A: history of the Brethren in 
terms.of their views and position on warfate. 
Covers the period 1708—1941. 


/ Brooxs, BENJAMIN T. Peace, Plenty and Petroleum. 


Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell Press, . 1944. Pp. 
197. $2.50. Presents our vital dependence on 
' petroleum, indicates the diminution of our sup- 
plies, and stresses our increasing dependence on 
foreign supplies. 
Ban, Lyman, ei al. Approaches to World Peace.. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. 973. $5.00. 
* A symposium of papers. Authors include ‘an- 
thropologists, psychiatrists, historians, political: 
scientists, artists, philosophers, theologians, and 
. statesmen. Papers were presented’ before the 
. Conference ón Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. 
MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
. oF CALIFORNIA, Education and Society. Berkeley. 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. vii-+196. $2:50. A series of articles de- , 
E voted to an examination of education : as evolved 
in'à democratic order. — . 
Cannan, MARY ANTOINETTE. Outline for a Course in 
-Planned Parenthood. New York: Planned Parent- 
- hood. Federation of America, Inc., 1944: Pp. 
iiJ-40. $0.50. 


` The Culture. of ‘the Middle West. Appleton, Wis.: 


Lawrence College Press, 1944. Pp. iii4-72. $1.00. 
A series of essays by members of the faculty at 
Lawrence College. 
EICHELBERGER, CLARK M. Time Has Come for Ac- 
tion. New York: Commission To Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, 1944. Pp. 32. $0.10. 
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- Employee Counseling. Princeton, N.J.:. Industrial + 
Relations Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton Univérsity, 
1944. Pp. iii4-64. $1.00. f 

FINER, HERMAN. The. T. VA. .—Lessons for: Inlet 

. national Application. Montreal: International 
Labour Office, 1944. Pp. i+289. $2.00. An ex- 

- tensive and careful analysis of the organization 
“and activities of the T.V.A., designed to ‘present 

, this enterprise as a pattern for international ap- 
plication. 

Frese, C. M. The Social Psychology of Education. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 
vii+103: $2.00. A handbook for education de- 

. scribing the conditions under which education is 
effected and some of the reasons for its incom- 
plete süccesses. 

FRENCH, Tuomas M., and Ormspy, RALPH. Psy- 
choanalytic Orientation in Case Work. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1944- 
Pp. i-++51. $0.50. : 

Grsson, D. L. Socio-economic Evolution in a Tim- 

: bered Area in Northern Michigan: A Case Study 

. of Cheboygan, Michigan, 1890-1940. East Lan- 

_sing: Michigan State College Agricultural Ex- 
. periment Station, 1944. Pp. v-+76. 

Havex, Fuuzpxica A. The Road toSerfdom. Chicago: 
"University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xii--250. 
$2:75. This volume by a famous economist raises 
and deals with the question, “Are the democra- 
cies unknowingly traveling the totalitarian road?” 

HELLER ‘COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. 
comeLevels.” Pp. 113.$0.85. "Restricted Quantity . 
and Cost Budget for Maintenance of Families 
or Children." Pp. 58. $0.50. “Wartime Food for . 
Four Income Levels.” Pp. 45. $0.35. “Wartime 
Budget for a Single Working Woman.” Pp. 17. 
$0.20. Berkeley: University of California Press,- 
1944. Income and budget studies made in San 
Francisco for March, 1944. 

HERMENS, FERDINAND A. The Tyrants’ War and The 
Peoples’ Peace. Chicago: University of, Chicago , 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiv--250..$2.75. Contends that 
the war is one of tyrants, that it will shatter their. 
power, and that the task of reconstruction will 
be a burden of the common people. ` 

HERRING, HUBERT. America and the Americas: An 
Appraisal and a Forecast. Claremont: Claremont 
Colleges, 1944. Pp. v-+84. $2.00. A series of lec- 

tures concerning our relations with South Amer- 

. ica. EE is 

HOFFER, CHARLES R. Selected Social Factors A fect- 
ing Participation of Farmers in Agricultural Ex- 
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tension Work. East Lansing: Michigan. State 
College Agricultural Experiment Station, 1944. 
Pp. 39 

Humanidades: Organo de los alumnos de la Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras. Mexico City: Universidad 


Nacional Autonoma de Mexico, July, 1944. Pp. ' 


209-88. 

HUNT, ERLING M. Citizens for a New World. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Council foz the Social 
Studies, 1944. Pp. 186. $2.00. This fourteenth 
yearbook of the Council contains eight major 

ə articles on different aspects of international rela- 
tions and the role of education. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Social Policy in 


Dependent Territories. Montreal: International 
Labour Office, 1944. Pp. i4-185. $1.00. A survey 
of changes in the administration and economic 
problems of the colonial areas of the world be- 
tween wars and discussion agreemeats concern- 
ing future policy. ^ 

JarrÉ, BERNARD. Men of Science in America. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1944. Pp. vii-4-6oo. 
$3.75. Presents the growth of science in the 
United States through the lives and achieve- 
ments of individual scientists. 

KANDEL, I. L. Intellectual Cooperation: National and 
International. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1944. Pp. v+78. $1.25. 

KIERKEGAARD, SOREN, The Concept of Dread. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 
v-]-152. $2.00. A translation, by Walter Lowrie, 
of what is usually recognized as the most psy- 
chological treatise of Kierkegaard. 

Kraus, HERTHA. International Relief in Action 
1914-1943. Philadelphia: Research Center, 1944. 
Pp. 248. A case book consisting of 57 project re- 
ports, covering such topics as the provision of 
food agd clothing, housing, sanitation, child 
care, employment, education, recrestion, hand- 
ling of refugees, repatriation, and repopulation 
of direct value to those interested in international 
rehabilitation. 

Lance, Oscar; LERNER, Aegis P.; and TROELSTRUP, 
A.W. The American Way of Business. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Council for theSccial Studies, 
1944. Pp. 93. $0.30. 

LUNDBERG, Emma O. Our Concern—Every Child: 
State and Community Planning for Wartime and 
Postwar Security of Children. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Department of Labor, 1944. Pp. 
84. $0.15. Presents a statement of Dostwar ob- 
jectives for children and outlines the forms of as- 
sistance that should be begun by tke state and 
the commurfity. Covers health, education, home 
protection, mental hygiene, and insti-utional aid. 

. McLean, Francis H., and OrmsBy, RALPH. Organiz- 
ing a Family Agency. New York: Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, 1944. Pp. iiit+36. 
$0.40. 

McWiLLiAMS, Carey. Prejudice: Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, Symbol of Racial Intolerance. Bcston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. iii--328. $3.00. A study 
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of the historical background of the feelings 
against the Japanese in the West and of the . 
wartime campaign to increase prejudice against 
them. Semi-popular but documented. _ 

MALINOWSKI, Bronistaw. A Scientific Theory of 
Culture and Other Essays. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 221. $3.00. 
This posthumous volume contains Bronislaw , 
Malinowski’s final and integrated statement of 
his functional theory. The familiar points of his 
books and articles stated in succinct chapters of 
essay flavcr. 

Meyer, Acnes E. Journey through Chaos. New 
"York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943: Pp. ix+388. 
$3.00. Observations and impressions of a visit to 
twenty-six war centers in which there are large 

' numbers of migratory workers, 

Moreno, J. L. Mental Catharsis and the Psycho- 
drama. New York: Beacon House, 1940. Pp. 
209+244. $1.25. 

. PsycRodramatic Shock Therapy. New York: 

Beacon House, 1939. Pp. 30. $1.25. 

. Psychodramatic Treatment of Performance 

Neurosis. New ‘York: Beacon House, 1944. Pp. 

30. $1.50. 

. Sociodraina. New York: Psychodramatic 
Institute, 2944. Pp. 16. $1.25. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS. 
Housing for the United States after the War. Chi- 
cago, 1944. Pp. 65. $0.50. 

NzunaTB, Orro. Foundations of the Social Sciences. 
‘(International Encyclopedia of Unified Sci- 
ence,” Vol. II, No. x.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago ‘Press, 1944. Pp iii++50. $1.00. Discus- , 
sion of (1) terminological empiricism and of so- 
cial scienc?s, (2) scientific procedures in soci- 
ology, and (3) sociology and the practice of life. 

Norwoop, WILLIAM FREDERICK. Medical Educa- 
tion in the United States before the Civil War. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1944. Pp. viid-433. $6.00. A well-documented 
study. Treatment of the Colonial period and of 
various regions. 

PorENor, Paur. Building Sex into Y our Life. Los 
Angeles: American Institute of Family Relations, 
1944. Pp. iii4-23. $0.25. . 

POWDERMAKER, HORTENSE. Probing Our Prejudices. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. 75. $1.00. , 
A book designed to aid students to become aware 
of their prejudices and to correct them in the 
light of valid information. . 

Psychosomatic Medicine, Chicago: Institute for Psy- 
choanalysis, 1944. Pp. 60. $0.75. A series of pa- 
pers, with a condensed account of. discussion, 
given at the Second Brief Psychotherapy Council 
held in Chicago. 

Psychotherapy for Children. Chicago: Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, 1944. Pp. 58. $0.75. A series of 
papers, with a condensed account of discussion, 
given at the Second Brief Psychotherapy Council 
held in Chicagb. 
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Report of the Commission on Couniry Life. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolini Press, 1944. 

. Pp. 150. $1.75. A reprint of a famous report. 

ROBACK, A. A. A Dictionary of International Slurs. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1944. Pp. 
394. $6.25. Presents a large assortment of say- 
ings, slang expressions, etc., used by ethnic'and 
nationality groups in referring to each other. 
The author includes a lengthy discussion on 
“Aspects of Ethnic Prejudice.” ` 

Rosen, GEORGE. The Specialization of Medicine. 

` New York: Froben Press, 1944. Pp. ii+94. $2.00. 
A doctoral dissertation dealing with the origin, 
development, and problems,of medical speciali- 
zation. 

Rumi, BEARDSLEY, and Sonne, H. Cuanrrs. Fis- 
cal and Monelary Policy. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1944. Pp. 42. $0.25. 

SARGENT, Porter. The Futuré of Education. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1944. Pp. 256. A series of reflec- 
tions of a vast variety of problems touching on 
education. 

Scuwartz, Epwarp E., and SHERMAN, Exorse R. 
Community Health and Welfare Expenditures in 
Wartime. Washington, D.C.: United States De- 
partment of Labor, 1944. Pp. 7o. Of interest to 
readers concerned with planning, organizing, and 
maintaining local health and welfare services. 
Provides the first analysis of the impact of the 
war on community expenditures for such serv- 
ices. 

Scorr, Wiruiaw Rurus. Revolt om Mount Sinai. 
Pasadena, Calif.: Login Printing Co., 1944. Pp. 
187. $1.50. A history of the efforts and shifts in 
public opinion leading to the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. : 

' Sura, Kvo-Henc. China Enters the Machine Age: 

- A Study of Labor in Chinese War Industry. Ed- 
ited and translated by HsrAo-TuNc Fer and 
Francis L. K. Hsu. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. vii-+195. $2.50. A study, 
based on field observation, of the work relations 
in some industries in Yunnan Province. Analysis 
centers about problems of turning peasants into 
industrial workers. 

A Survey of Greater Cape Town. (“Social Survey of 
Cape Town."), Cape Town: University of Cape 

. Town, 1944. Pp. 14. ! 

SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. Revivalism in America: 

. Jis Origin, Growth and Decline. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1944. Pp. xi--:88. 
$2.00. 
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` Torres, VAscoNCELOS. Essay on the Sociology of 


Rural Brazil. Rio de Janeiro: A: Coelho Branco, 
F., 1943. Pp. 89. Deals with rural life and rural 
education, religion, habitations, labor, and con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquor. x 

Twelfth Annual Conference on Delinquency Preven- 
tion. Department of Public Welfare, 1943. Pp. 
302. Papers by J. Edgar Hoover, E. W. Burgess, 
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relating to problems of youth in time of war. 

Twin Citres REsEARCH BUREAU, INC. Postwar 
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D.C., 1944. Pp. ii--113. 

WALLER, WILLARD. The Veteran Comes Back. New 
York: Dryden Press, .1944. Pp. 316. This com- 
pares the speed and immediacy of training, love, 

. and marriage in military life with the slow sed- 
entary pace of achievement in civilian life and 
accounts for the veteran’s frustration and dis- 
couragement. 

War Psychiatry. Chicago: Institute for Psychoanaly- 
sis, 1944. Pp. 54. $0.75. A series of papers, with 
a condensed account of discussion, given at the 
Second Brief Psychotherapy Council held in 
Chicago. 

Wecrer, DrxoN. When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home. Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. 
Pp. v-+577. $3.00. Deals with the problem of the 
returning soldier, as evidenced by letters and 
diaries of veterans of the Revolution, Civil, War, 
and first World War. Concludes with the pros- 
pect for the care of World War II's veterans. 
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National Council for the Social Studies, 1944. 
Pp. 60. $0.30. 
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$0.30. 
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Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
viii4-201. $2.00. The Walgreen Lectures dealing 
with different phases of social service under the 
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F. S. Crofts & Co, Inc., 1944. Pp. 578. $4.00. A 
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THE COMING PROBLEM OF ASSIMILATION 


ROBERT A. NISBET 
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ABSTRACT . 


The strain of transition from the army to civilian life will be greztest in those who enter the army in 
adolescence. Army discipline weakens self-discipline: in the army, status, on the whole, is not competitively. 
achieved. Demobilization will mean the sudden loss of an orderly world and a sense of security and belonging. 
Government agencies comparable to the army’s mental hygiene clinics must help the discharged soldier who is 
groping for a role in his new surroundings. Smaller social units, such as clubs, would help him, because, when 


reinforced by the family and the community, they give a man firm social roots and moral support. 


As the end of the war draws nearer, it 
becomes growingly evident that the restora; 
tion to civilian life of ten million men will 
be as difficult and exacting a problem as any 
yet produced by the: war. Viewed merely 
as a physical problem, demobilization is 
formidablé enough in prospect, and it is not 
strange that already documents on the mat- 
ter should begin to emerge despite our pre- 
occupation with the war. Even with the 
wide availability of considered procedures, 
the task of dismantling the huge physical 
and social mass which Pearl Harbor called 
into being will demand a degree of tact and 
proficiency that no national emergency has 
heretofore evoked from our administrative 
system. It would be folly to minimize the 
problem that will confront us at the war's 
end. The manner of meeting it may prove 
the determining fact in the next few decades 
of American democracy. 


Those who see demobilization as merely 


the reverse side of mobilization and subject 
to the same essential demands are danger- 
ously simplifying the problem. The one was 
pre-eminently a technical problem of re- 


sources, with a clear end in view, immensely 
stimulated by its manifest urgency. The 
objective of demobilization has no such in- 
tensity and immediacy about it in the aver- - 
age person's mind and is complicated, more- ' 
over, by emotional elements in the armed 
forces which are the product of a deep psy- 
chological experience. Most discussions 
of demobilization rest primarily upon the 


' physical and economic aspects of the prob- 


lem, the manner in which actual discharge 
will proceed, the prospects of employment, 
the agencies available for economic guid- 
ance, medical treatment, financial aid, etc. 
These are important and together form 
what is probably the uppermost considera- 
tion in the soldier's mind today. On their 
satisfactory outcome rests indubitably any ' 
solution to the subtler social and psycho- 
logical difficulties of transition. 

- Vet these latter have an independent 
reality and significance which cannot be 
overlooked or subsumed under the eco- . 
nomic aspects of the problem. A return to 
civilian life will be for the soldier a profound 
psychological etperience, made so by the 
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sheer difference between it and military life. 


It will be. intensified by the tragic cleavage 


-- which has arisen during the war between thé 


members of the two societies, by the accu- 
mulated bitterness in the hearts of many sol- 


diers for what they feel has been the double- 
, Standard of duty and sacrifice during the 
` war, and by a developing cynicism about 


the objectives of this war. These are emo- 
tions which the transition itself may as- 
suage. The mere change to the habiliments 
of civilian life may serve to heal broke 
sympathies and lessen the rancor of moral 
frustration. 

More disturbing and less likely to be so 


` easily overcome are the psychological ef- 


fects of having lived for some years in an 


environment as overpowering and morally: 


distracting as the army. War tends to create 


^in the average soldier, especially if he is 


young and without roots in the past, a rest- 
lessness of spirit and a pervading dissatis- 
faction with the things he left behind him— 
old valties and old aspirations. Such feelings 
are usually inchoate and. seldom focused 
upon specific alternatives. They. are the con- 
sequence of a mobile and rootless existence 
during wartime, of seeing new places, of 
contemplating new values, and of the mere 
fact of having been for many months ‘ab- 
sent from normal life. Few men will emerge 
untouched by their experience. How much 
an individual will have changed is a function 
both of the length and type of his service 
and of his innate temperament, but no one 


' will prove wholly immune, to the effect of 


the deep psychological constraints of army 
life. , 

The transition from peace to war, as an 
individual experience, has been difficult for 
many men. For some it has been quite im- 
possible, and the statistics on military neu- 
roses reveal a problem of the gravest con- 
cern to military authorities. Only a fraction 
of these cases are in a real sense “war neu- 
roses,” disordered products of the hideous 
mental wounds which modern combat can 
inflict. The majority of those discharged for 


` psychiatric reasons are men who have been 


found simply unable to adapt themselves 
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to a new and strange existence, one so alien 
to the folkways of civilian life that at times 
one must fancy himself in another universe. 
In contrast to the loose.and aimless pattern 
of civilian existence, military life is intense. 
Habits and attitudes which have been years 
in development must.now be ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

There is little in his previous existence ` 
that fits the soldier for the harshness of gar- 
rison life in time of war. Uprooted from job, 
community, and family, he is set down in 
the midst of strangers,:a discrete atom 
among other atoms, and subjected to an 
undreamed-of regimentation and discipline. 
From relative individuality he is trans- 
ported to a state of anonymity, and he 
becomes a unit whose only identity is in 
his serial number. New habits, new aware- 
nesses, are the condition of survival in the 
new life. It is, for any individual, a decisive 
experience; no one escapes the transition 
unscathed, and some are damaged in ways 
that render them unfit for continued service. 

Yet the overwhelming majority of men 
are assimilated and become: more or less 
stabilized in their new ways. Such indeed 
is the effect of the continued pressure of 
army discipline that at times there is a cer- 
tain difficulty in focusing clearly the memo- 
ries of the civilian past, an absurd difficulty 
when one reflects how short relatively has _ 
been the length of the soldier’s service. This 
blurring of memory and seeming unreality 
of previous experience are not testimony to 
any conscious affection for the new life but 
evidence rather of overpowering change. A 
famous naturalist once declared that no one 
could pass from Siberia:to Senegal without 
losing consciousness, and something of that 
is true of the passage from civilian to mili- 
tary life. So completely has the thread of 
continuity been snapped, so enveloping is 
the new environment, that iti is as though 
one had undergone rebirth. 

'There are few who like the army. Even 
those not openly hostile find its rigid.regu- 
lations distasteful and accept them with an 
attitude of resignation. Yet somehow men 
fit in and do so rather smoothly. That this 
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should be the case is, upon reflection, re- 
markable and attests not only to individual 
plasticity but to the army’s immense capaci- 
ty for absorption and to its massive order- 
liness. I am not referring to the battlefield 
or the chaotic hell of the beach head. For 
the majority of soldiers these scenes are and 
wil continue to be personally unexperi- 
enced, I am referring:to the orderliness of 
garrison. life, the predictability of atmos- 
phere, the whole aggregate of certainties 
that the soldier is heir to. It is precisely this 
orderliness, with the discipline behind it, 
that is so shocking at first experience. To 
one nurtured in the casualness of civil life 
the new existence is like a dash of cold water 
on the nerves; nonetheless, this cloistering 
atmosphere soon becomes the most domi- 
nating influence upon the soldier’s life, and 
within it he grows unconsciously to feel 
secure and sheltered. In a variety of ways, 
some subtle, some harsh, this atmosphere 
must leave its effects upon his personality. 

A profound sense of order and regimenta- 
tion experienced over a period of years will 
make civilian society seem upon return 
chartless and unnavigable. Personal adjust- 
ment will be difficult in all cases, impossible 
in some. The familiar story of the soldier 
eager for leave but restless and il at ease 
while away from his company is no mere 
fiction. The contrast between the two worlds 
is so sharp that even after a relatively short 
‘time in military service a return t» civilian 
society engenders feelings of diffidence and 
rootlessness. It is a strange and mystifying 
experience, one which will be deepened and 
‘multiplied by demobilization. The soldier 
will find himself a marginal figure, no longer 
a part of military society, not yet a member 
of civilian society. Unless transition is made 
easier, there will be many whom discharge 
will leave pathetically lost, imperfectly 
adapted to the responsibilities and privi- 
leges thrust suddenly upon them. 

In a hundred ways the army erters into 
the consciousness of the soldier, affecting 
his motives and social responses. His reac- 
tions become keener in certain directions, 
duller in others. If he becomes more alert 
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to the commands of others, it is not certain 
that his capacity for, self-governance is 
unthreatened. His reflexes in combat situa- 
tions become sharper and his wits more 
acute, but there are other sensibilities that 
grow blunter with each month that sepa- 
rates him from old associations. Most of the 
changes in the soldier are of passing signifi- 
cance and reflect nothing that any change’ 
in locale would not bring about. Others, 
however, are more deeply rooted and will be 
overcome only with difficulty. The extreme 
mobility of army life together with its re- 
peated moments of danger or risk lead to a 
kind of suppressed nervous agitation which 
will not easily subside. If the individual has 
been pre-eminently a combat soldier, grown 
used to expecting situations freighted with 
death, his nerves become taut, and routine 
oridleness unbearable. Ends and objectives 
formerly taken for granted become in retro- 
spect unsatisfactory. Finally, the habit of 
viewing himself as the dependent cog of a 
gigantic mechanism is perhaps the most 
fateful transformation. The average soldier 
diminishes as a self-directing person and be- 
comes more and more an entity governed 
by exterior compulsions. Personal irrespon- 
sibility becomes in mounting degree the 
theme of his social existence. 

No one, even in civilian society, is wholly 
a self-responsible agent, the determiner of 
his own life znd fortune. In subtle but puis- 
sant ways the individual’s character de- 
pends for its development upon divers so- 
cial demands. Yet in our society accession 
to adulthood has carried with it, tradition- 
ally the presumptive obligation of self-. 
responsibility. The age varies with class and 
region, but on the whole we consider an in- 
dividual unnaturally adolescent who is not 
capable in large degree of guiding his own 
welfare at age twenty-one. The tendency of 
American society has been to prolong the 
period of adolescence and postpone the age 
of adulthood, yet sooner or later it comes, 
and corresponding legal and social demands 
are made upon the individual. 

A sense of responsibility is not a trait 
which unfolds agtomatically from the germ 
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E: 
- plasm, It is no more a self-contained process, 


evolving by innate forces, than breathing is 


' exclusively a matter of the lungs. Just as 


the respiratory system presupposes the air 
around us, so does the development of the 


. normal personality presuppose certain re- 


current situations in social life. In numerous 
ways the sense of responsibility is stimu- 
lated and enlarged: by the obligation to 
feed and shelter one's self; by the assumed 
obligation to do these things for others; by 
the obligations which arise from the moral 
necessity of living with others; and by the 
constant accountability to life and circum- 
stance which is the condition of survival. 


' -The whole business-of living, in every cul- 


ture, demands the making of decisions and 
judgments; in short, the gradual assumption 
of responsibility for the social consequences 
of one's behavior. We call this maturity or 
adulthood and regard those individuals who, 
being of proper age, are yet unable to accom- 
plish these ends, as abnormal and as candi- 
dates for the asylum. It is a simple truth 
written in ordinary experience that the in- 
dividual who is withheld too long from the 
toga of manhood, withheld perhaps by con- 


“straining parental ties, often remains per- 


manently incapable of assuming the oe 
responsibilities of adulthood. 

Military society in the modern world is, 
above all things, paternalistic and on so 
grand and ramified a scale that it defies de- 


scription and must be experienced to be 


. even faintly grasped. All modern armies 


have this character, and if the American 
army, in its passion for channeled regimen- 
tation, and regard for individual welfare, 
leads the others it does so only in degree. 
This paternalism—it is frequently called 
military socialism—is necessary in large 
part. For one exclusive end governs a mili- 
tary organization: the quick and efficient 
destruction of the enemy. All other goals 
must be subordinated to this, all situations 
and relationships which hinder its attain- 
ment must be prevented. Nothing must be 
left to spontaneous adjudication by the in- 
dividual. Life must be made a matter of 
clear regulation. The myth of individual 
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responsibility which rules civilian society is 
replaced in the army by the supposition of 
personal irresponsibility in all matters not 
covered by explicit order. 

Activities of the soldier which tend to 
interfere with his efficient training must be 
abolished or made superfluous. To this end 
all matters of food, clothing, and shelter are 
settled for the soldier i in a way that leaves 
him unaware of them as processes, as rê- 
sponsibilities. Unconsciously he comes to 
take them for granted and indeed is en- 
couraged to do so by his leaders in the in- 
terest of single-minded devotion to his pri- 
mary duty. The soldier is concerned -with 
but one thing—the infinitesimal activity 
assigned to him by his superiors. His in- 
terest in other aspects is rebuffed with dis- 
trust because, in the army’s huge and deli- 
cately joined system, curiosity may lead to 
gratuitous intervention and confusion. 
| Everything must be cleared away which 
would distract the soldier from his specific 
task. Financially his dependents are given 
security by a system which obviates normal 


‘calculations and -sacrifices. His life is in- 


sured at an absurdly low rate, and he has 
only to nod his head (even imperceptibly) 
for the finance officer to set up a painless 
savings deduction for him. Morally his life 
is bounded by relatively simple regulations, 
tirelessly elucidated by his commander, 
which transcend all other clainis upon him, 
and which by their comprehensiveness and 
majesty leave the soldier with the feeling of 
freedom in ethical situations not covered 
by explicit regulation. His desire for self- 
development is taken away by the absence 
of need for it. Spiritually, one is tempted to 
exclaim, the soldier’s life js more coherent 
than the civilian’s, and being more coherent 
is more tranquil. He is spared the agonies 
of indecision which must torment the man 
who knows not what ends fis life serves. 
The military universe is, by all modern 
comparisons, a unified one; all its parts 
conjoin. From the point of view of the in- 
dividual there is certainty about it. There 
is something else too, something that mod- 
ern society has been lamentably without: 
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a sense of membership. No one is in doubt 
of what his role is, what his relatior to others 
is, and in this respect there has been an- 
swered for the individual one of the most 
disruptive problems of modern society. 

'To be sure, he pays for this. Theoretically 
the price is the obligation to-become a good 
soldier. But the minimum price is merely to 
become an obedient cog in the military 
machine. No matter how clumsy, how pro- 
longedly inefficient, life and prosperity for 
the soldier are possible if he remains obedi- 
ent and docile in demeanor. Let us be fair 
in this. Any military system in which obedi- 
ence is not fundamental would be worse 
than perilous; tactics would be a shambles. 
Obedience is assuredly a condition of soldier- 
ly excellence. But in the cloistering atmos- 
phere of the army perpetual docility can 
and frequently does- lead to a chronic in- 
capacity for acting in any other way than 
under explicit orders. Much has been writ- 
ten by army publicists to celebrate what is 
called the “self-reliant and free" soldier. In 
actual fact it may be doubted that such a 
being can well exist in the modern army, 
save in highly exceptional circumstances. 
Close-order drill has a remarkable fascina- 
tion for the plans and training cfficer, an 
activity which symbolizes perfectly the pat- 
tern of military existence. 

There is a widespread belief that for the 
average man, especially if he is young, the 
army is a valuable school of discipline. It is 
one of the comfortable assumptions of the 
average comfortable person that “the army 
teaches discipline,” that it accelerates the 
processes of maturity. Now there is no 
doubt that discipline, in the sense of ordered 
behavior, exists jn the army to a degree un- 
known in civilian life, except in rare places, 
but to insist that being under a system of 
discipline inculcates habits of discipline in 
the individual raises some doukts. It is 


rather like supposing that a child, having . 


been spoon-fed for some years, is thereby 
capable of feeding himself, an assumption 
that most maternal experience would not 
confirm. It is not suggested that army dis- 
cipline is precisely analogous to spoon- 
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feeding, but it is urged that there is about 


the same relation to the individual's devel- 


opment of self-responsibility. Merely being 
exposed to a trait or practice, as psycholo- 
gists have pointed out, is by no means the 
same thing zs actually aor porns, it into 


„a life-order. 
The dictionary tells us that deiei is. 


"the treatment suited to a disciple or learn- 
er." It tells us also, however, that discipline 
is “the development of the faculties by in- 
struction and exercise." The first may be a 
common cordition of the second, but from 
it the second does not invariably follow. 
With all respect to the necessity and even 
the ingenuity of discipline in the army, it 
remains true that self-discipline does not 


develop within paternalism. Far from de- : 


veloping self-discipline, the continued effect 
of the army must be to weaken it in the in- 
dividual. In the social as well as the biologi- 
cal world disuse may be succeeded by 
atrophy. 

The last war produced, most strikingly 
in Europe, the phenomenon of “the lost 
generation"—men whom long separation 
from civilian life and exposure to the pas- 
sions of war had set adrift. If the phenome- 
non was less evident in America, the reason 
lay not so much in our greater distance, 
geographically, from the war as in the small- 
er proportion of American soldiers involved. 
Even here tae sharp rise in the varied in- 
dices of maladjustment bore disturbing 
witness to the difficulties of reassimilation. 
What was noticeable then will be almost 
overwhelming this time. Especially will the 
strain of transition be marked in those 
younger men who entered the army at age 


eighteen and nineteen; they were still ado- 


lescents when inducted. They have come of 
age within the army and have no remem- 
bered experience of adulthood in civilian 
Society. From a paternalistic school system 
they have come straight into the paternal- 
ism of the army, substituting one cloister 
for another. Lacking the earlier experience 
of adjustment to adulthood, they will have 
fewer memories to give them bearing in the 
quest for stability. For all men, suddenly 


` 
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released from the confining bonds of army 
life, adjustment wil be difficult. For these 
` younger men it will be hazardous, and the 
effect upon society may not inaptly be lik- 


ened to an invasion by a race of overgrown 


' children. : 
If personal irresponsibility is the theme 

of the individual’s military existence, com- 

munalism is in no less striking degree the 

setting, and in this fact, too, lie certain mor- 

bid possibilities for the future. In the same 
manner that the army’s discipline rubs raw 

the nerves of the new recruit, so does the 

pressure of.its group life at first nearly stifle 

him. If he is to keep his equanimity, privacy 

of thought and experience must become 

‘nearly as unwonted as privacy of living. The 
pressure of numbers may seem at first un- 

bearable, but if the recruit survives he is 

~ likely to find such intimacy not only toler- 
‘able but desirable, and he becomes more 
and more the personal expression of a group 

tather than a discrete psychic entity. One 


` of the most impressive of the war's effects. 


upon the average soldier has been to inspire 
‘in him a deep feeling for comradeship. There 
is a sense of identification that stands in 
expressive contrast to the casual anonymity 
of modern life, especially urban life, where 
social tissues have become grotesquely 
loose. Most of the impulses to association 
which modern economic society stifles by 


` its radical egoism receive a high degree of 


» gratification i in the army. 

.. Something of that spirit which during an 
earlier time in Europeari history unfolded 
itself in a great profusion of fellowships and 
guilds, reaching all spheres of social life, has 

_permeated the soldier’s consciousness ‘dur- 
ing this war. There is an almost medieval 
hierarchy in military society with the in- 
dividual’s identity passing through the con- 
centric rings of platoon, company, regiment, 
up to the field army itself. The army is, to 
employ a medieval term, a community of 
communities, and the soldier’s identity is 
derived from his group and estate as directly 
as was medieval man's. So too are his privi- 
leges. and responsibilities functions of the 
group'or class to which he belongs. As me- 
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dieval justice was interpreted with respect: 
not ‘to individuals but classes, so is it ad- 
ministered by the army. The principle of 
inequality among classes is offset by the : 
most rigid practice of equality within the 
class. The standardization of uniform is a 
symbol of the identity of individual lives 
and reflects the welding into close communi- 
ties of the groups within which soldiers live. 
Add to the artificial constraints the organic 
growing-together of individuals who have 
shared common experiences, rewards, and 
dangers, who, by the very nature of army 
life, are thrown together constantly, and 
the sense of belonging becomes perhaps the 
soldier’s acutest sense. 


To lose this sense of belonging will he a 
deeply disquieting- experience and will trans- 
late itself into innumerable emotions rang- 
ing from’simple nostalgia to bitter and hos- 
tile discontent. Here perhaps lies the crux of 
the social problem of demobilization. It is 
not merely the sudden loss of an orderly 
world, of discipline from without, of pater- ' 
nalistic certainty, although the problem 
touches upon all of these. Fundamentally, 
it is the loss of a sense of belonging, of close 
identification with other human beings and 
clearly perceived values. For a period of 
years the individual has been immersed in a 
world where close association is the very es- 
sence of existence. His ties with others have 
been binding, and he has learned something 
of selflessness. He has faced hardships and 
dangers and found intense pleasures in the 
company of others, and there has been in- 
grained in his soul a willingness to sacrifice 
and subordinate-himself to others. His sta- - 
tus has been clear; he has known what ends 
his life in the army has serged; and for him 
during this period there has been little of 
that disquietude which characterizes ‘‘mod-~ 
ern man in search of a soul.” This is perhaps 
thé one moral product of war—a sense of 
comradeship and commiunity. Its tragedy 
lies in the fact that such community must 
be found in the context of a regimentation 
stifling to creative minds and in separation 
from the ends of civilian life. 

Is it not obvious that the change from a 
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world in which social pressure and moral 
certainty are abnormally intense <o one in 
which these qualities are abnormzlly weak 
is a change whose consequences may easily 


become calamitous? The individual who for ,. 


a period of years has been accustomed to 
decisive situations, who has grown used to 
the communality of the army and felt the 
warmth of participation in a collective en- 
térprise, must find civil society asthenic in 
its want of these attributes. From his discov- 
ery and bitter realization of this want many 
moral and political results are possible. 

The problem facing us at the end of this 
war is far more formidable than that which 
confronted us at the end of the last. Num- 
bers of returning soldiers then were less, the 
experience itself had been shorter, and there 
was a clearer vision of what men were re- 
turning to. More important, the men who 
fought the last war were better prepared 
psychologically, both for the war and for 
the demobilization which followed it. They 
had not been exposed to twenty years of 
pacifism, to the bitter fight between inter- 
ventionist and isolationist; they were surer 
of what they were fighting for and were thus 
given a greater emotional cushion to absorb 
the shock of.battle. Nor had they been 
treated previously to the spectacle of a para- 
lyzing ecomomic depression and widespread 
loss of faith in a culture. The cleavage be- 
tween civilian and soldier, so marked in this 
war, was then a negligible mattez, bitter- 
nesses and discontents fewer, and the hope 
of the future stronger. Already there are evi- 
dences of disillusionment in the present 
army, disillusionment stemming less from 
the doubtful objectives of the war than 
from the spectagle of the home front. Not 
a few men will return to civilian life with 
antagonisms pre-established, cynicism al- 
ready crystallized. 

Yet for millions of men demobilization 
will appear as the threshold of freedom, and 
if they go through it less hopefully and with 
the germs of distrust, there will be nonethe- 
less an.inevitable feeling of expectancy. 
They will be searching for the society which 
they left three or four years eazlier and 
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which reverie has gilded during long months 
of separatior. They will find freedom from 
restraint intoxicating at first, zestful in the 
experiencing, but the true test of assimila- 
tion must come when the repatriated soldier 
is making his first efforts to find a place in 
society. Status will not be forced upon him 
as it was in the army. There will be no 
groups, values, and traditions articulated 
into a close society. Here at this time the 
contrast between military' and civilian so- 
ciety will strike deeply into his soul. As an 
emotional experience it will be akin to that 
befalling a man who for many years has 
lived in a highly traditional culture and who 
moves abruptly to the egoistic insensitive 
Society of a large city. The emotional shock 
of induction into the army was softened by 
the fact that, however different the new life, 
it was nevertheless the most orderly society 
in the modern world. There is little in the 
structure of our civilian society that can 
soften for the soldier the impact of postwar 
readjustment. 

It.is obvious that the alternative to as- - 
similation is chaos in ever widening circles 
of American society. If our culture is unable 
or unwilling to receive these men, morally 
and economically, it is left open to the" 
threat of the mass man, the disinherited 
creature in whom restlessness becomes sul- 
lenness, flaring finally into open rebellious- : 
ness. The mass man, being no longer a part 
of society, becomes its enemy. Having lost 
membership and a sense of community, he 
ceases to be governed by the subtle re- 
straints of tradition and social code. The 
profound changes in American life at the 
end of the last war gave us some apprecia- 
tion of the social effects of war even upon 
the victor. It .was in Europe however, not- 
ably Germany, that the mass man was 
most destructive and remained so during 
the years following the war. The seeds of 
revolutionary fascism lay among those who 
had been displaced socially and for whom 
no real return to society was made possible. 
Living-on the margins and in the shadowy 
interstices of society, these creatures, the 
disinherited, became easy prey for the sinis- 
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ter individuals who knew what they wanted. 
The disinherited became the armed disin- 
herited, and revolution wasthe consequence. 
America is not Germany, and it is highly 
unlikely that we shall feel the frustrations 
` of defeat, but the problem of assimilation 
' will be no less acute for the victor than for 
' the vanquished. 

How to meet the problem raised by the 
Social aspects of demobilization is made 
precarious by the sheer difficulty of putting 
into effect even those ideas that are clear. 
No one can doubt that the economic aspect 
is fundamental. For the man who can find 
and obtain reasonable certainty of keeping 
& job the first and longest step has been 

` taken. To a lesser degree the same conclu- 

Sion holds for matters of financial aid and 

medical care for those unable to find em- 
' ployment. Without these adjustment is 

impossible. But it is naive to suppose that 
"with them social adjustment will complete 
- itself automatically. The problem of the 
“lost individual” in modern life is not mere- 
ly a technical or economic problem. It is, 
as was noted above, a moral problem, one 
of relationships and values. To the soldier 
` emerging from the paternalistic security of 
the army it is a problem to find even a mod- 
erate degree of certainty in civilian society. 
His will be a marginal position, one from 
which he cannot and will not wish to go 


- back, and from which advancement is 


, difficult. 
Leaving aside the not inconsiderable 
group of psychoneurotics who will be recog- 
' nized as such and given special treatment, 
. it is possible perhaps to divide demobilized 
soldiers into three main groups. There will 
be in the first a relatively small number of 
men who by virtue of fortunate endow- 
ments will find adjustment easy. Ready 
access to employment, stable family rela- 
tionships which have been emotionally un- 
marred by the war, and in each case a per- 
sonal life organization already developed 
before experience in the army began are 
circumstances which will facilitate the re- 


' . turn of these men to civilian surroundings. 


At the other end of the curve, in perhaps 


x 
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slightly larger number, will be those whose 
adjustment is altogether unlikely. The ex- 
perience of almost every major country at 
the end of the first World: War has made us 
familiar with this group which, although 
physically sourid and with no evident psy- 
choses or neuroses, nonetheless proved to be 
economically unemployable and socially 
unassimilable. It is this group that we may 
expect: to account for the inevitable in- 
crease in the statistics of crime, suicide, 


alcoholism, and the other indices of per- 
‚sonal disorganization. In its number will be 


many men who were probably destined to 
be aberrant anyhow and in whom army 
service has acted only as a catalyst. 

The third and middle group of discharged 
soldiers will be the largest, and is the one in 
which the most diverse and perplexing psy- 
chological types will exist. These are the 
men who will have felt most subtly the ef- 
fects of army life. They will possess all the 
capacity for adjustment; they will have pre- 
served the basic lineaments of stability but 
will, in many cases, remain on the margin 
of adjustment, tragically unable to resolve 
for themselves the conflicts besetting their 
existence. It is to this group that aid must 
be made available—psychological aid that 
will smooth the path of transition and pre- 
vent numbers from dropping off into the 
group of chronically ill adjusted. In this 
category are men who, given the conditions 
of economic and moral coherence prevailing 
even a generation ago, would in large meas- 
ure make the transition for themselves with 
only minor scars. Without these conditions, 
as we Shall certainly be, such transition will 
be a tortuous process. 

The type of aid that is hgre contemplated 
should not be conceived narrowly as simply 
another function of the large demobiliza- 
tion centers. While these agencies can clear- 
ly offer counsel of great value on matters of 
a technical or financial nature, it is doubtful 
that the subtler matter of psychological aid 
can be provided in these centers. Communi- 
cation would be frustrated not only by the 
huge numbers of men involved and by the 
necessary speed of operations but even more 
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significantly by the state of mind cf the men 
about to be released. Emotions will be too 
intense in the prevailing intoxication that 
will accompany prospective “freedom.” 
The artificiality and transiency of the en- 
vironment will in themselves be barriers to 
effective communication, quite apart from 
the deeper emotional elements involved. 


Counsel of a social or psychological na-. 


' ture is effective only when the subject is 
able in some manner to perceive the prob- 
lem which faces him. He is not likely to 
perceive this problem on the day of his dis- 
charge, for the problem, as a personal mat- 
ter, will not even exist then. Only later, 
when the emotional glow of emancipation 
has faded and become darkened by the 
anxieties of reassimilation, when the prob- 
lem indeed has become one of escape from 
freedom, can psychological aid be of any 
efficacy. Not until he is groping to find a 
role'in his new surroundings will the dis- 
charged soldier be made aware of the broad 
chasm which separates civilian from mili- 
tary society. Only when it sinks deeply into 
his consciousness that he is once more in a 
morally individualistic world, where status 
‘is achieved competitively and where the 
horizon of certainty recedes with each pass- 
ing day, will the soldier for the first time 
sense the need for psychological assistance 
and become therewith susceptible to it. 
Just as the army was led to establish 
mental hygiene clinics for soldiers who 
found the transition difficult from civilian 
to military life, so will it be necessary for 
the government to organize agencies to pro- 
vide similar aid for the new civilians. They 
should be established in every sizable com- 
munity and be regarded as no less necessary 
than the veterans’ employment agencies 
with which they would have a close admin- 
istrative connection. They should be staffed 
by psychiatrists and social workers, includ- 
ing in their number as many as possible who 
have had actual war experience with sol- 
diers.-As the more forésighted of psychia- 
trists in the army were led to establish 
schools for training lay soldiers in this type 
of work, so should such schools be provided 
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in the postwar period. Where the division 
or the camp was the unit in the army, the 
community. must assume the responsibility 
in civil life. No one will doubt that such a 
program if competently staffed and admin- 


istered will be expensive financially. But 


neither can any humane person deny that 
the cost is negligible when measured against. 
the possible depredations upon society of 
a swelling stream of men whose personal 
Stability has been impaired by military 
service. 

Such agencies in the postwar world are 
clearly indispensable, and it would be idle 
to dispute their potential value. Vet the 
very gravity of the need for them throws 
into painful relief a social illness which it 
may be doubted.will ever be solved by these 
agencies alone. The illness, although aggra- 
vated by the impact of the war, is one from 
which our scciety has long been suffering. 
Stated briefly, it is the weakening -of our 
social structure, of the paucity of spontane- 
ous expressions of man’s desire to associate, 
which would give him a sense of member- 
ship in the Great Society. From this social 
asthenia, of which the general disintegra- 
tion of community and family is sympto- 
matic, have come most of that febrile rest- 
lessness and cultural rootlessness which 
have so agitated American life. The war, 
for both civilian and soldier, has represented 
a temporary escape from moral uncertainty. - 
and aimlessness; but the unity is a spurious . 
one and without real foundation in the per- 
sonalities of the participants. The ending 
of the war and the consequent loss of the 
unity conferred by war will leave more 
nakedly exposed than ever the basic norm- 
lessness of our social life. D. 

The creation of psychological clinics for 
discharged soldiers is a valuable expedient 
but should be regarded as no more than 
that. The full restoration of the soldier is 
bound up with far deeper social currents. 
Our attempts to rehabilitate the infirm can 
rise no higher than the society for which we 
are rehabilitating them. If, in our search for 
order, we are to find some compromise be- 
tween a militasy regimentation imposed 


\ . 
upon the whole of society and the present 
growing moral anarchy, it must be through 
a revival of the smaller social unities, of 
. which family and community are the most 
' deeply rooted types, but whose variety ex- 
tends into the many directions of man’s in- 
terests. For these are the relationships which 
confer upon the individual his sense of' 
membership in a society, and within which 
his actual liberty unfolds itself. It seems 
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evident that a system of postwar planning 
which brings these groups more closely into 
our economic system and into the actual 
life of the individual would go far toward 
reconciling the demarids of order with the 
conditions of freedom. Their revitalization 
would serve, moreover; to make less painful 
the transition from the psychology of war 
to that of peace. 
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The standards of a military unit are imparted by officers and noncommissioned officers but are informal- 
ly and effectively reinforced by the soldiers themselves. The appropriate attitudes appear in a desire for mili- 
taty anonymity, in increased responsiveness to commands, in the repressing of personal difficulties, and in 
an emotional reliance upon the group. Coaesion reaches its “optimum pcint when the participants are united 
in a, team function and a social role and when they become personally known to the group leaders and to one 
another. Among the mild variants categcrized and criticized by their fellows are the “goldbrick” or “goof- 
off," the “sadsack,” the “foul-up,” and the “G.I.” These types may also represent temporary lapses or 


phases of a soldier's assimilation to the army. 


The conversion of peaceful, relatively 
individualistic citizens into well-organized 
military units obviously implies changes 
in their personal attitudes. This is particu- 
larly true of field troops who are trained to 
tangle directly with the enemy. At times, 
these changes are regarded as limited to the 
acquisition of new skills and to an affected 
manner. But the transformation is deeper, 
and it is most clearly revealed and under- 
stood within the individual-group nexus. 

Though the sociopsychological phase of 
military experience is obscured Ly more 
pressing questions of tactics, logistics, and 
other mechanical techniques of modern 
warfare, it concerns nonetheless the revised 
modus vivendi of many communities of 
young men and is related to the problem 
of personal variance in these communities. 
In this paper the two main points for dis- 
cussion are, then, (1) the effects of the col- 
lective military process upon the soldier's 
personality and (2) some types of variants. 

Data for this inquiry were secured large- 
ly from certain tank-destroyer companies 
in early and advanced stages of training. 
These units were trained as a whole and 
often remained intact after basic training. 
In addition, there were interviews with 


some members’ who were unable to keep 


pace with the rest of the company and who 
were segregated in a special battalion. Some 
of these men were profoundly perturbed 
and had to be removed: The analysis -of 
these data pertains particularly to the units 
studied and generally to field troops in 


ground-force units with somewhat similar 
training. It is not valid for clerical groups, 
for those in air-corps units, or for those in 
specialized training. 


I 


The two indivisible social aims of a mili- 
tary unit are the (1) effective control of its 
members and (2) intense group solidarity. 

Externally, control is achieved by pre- 
scribed, formal rules, by placing small ag- 
gregates of men under the surveillance of 
officers and noncommissioned officers, and 
by instilling the implicit recognition of au- 
thority. To be effective as training ensues, 
control must arise and become sustained 
by the indigenous attitudes of the partici- 
pant soldiers. It must make the military 
unit paramount to all other group influ- 
ences. It must make the individual soldier 


very responsive to the group’s demands. In 


realizing these aims, especially during the 
duress of war, no time is wasted and no un- 
due restraint is exerted. 

At a unit's activation the military heri- 
tage is expressed and transmitted by the 
officers and “noncoms,” the cadre—literal- 
ly meaning framework—who have prepared 
a definite program when the fillers or “ba- 
sics" arrive. From the start, the trainee is 
on the defensive with reference to the lead- 
ers and to the group. Without ceremony, 
"he is instructed in his duties, which are usu- 
ally within sight of critical noncoms and the 
other trainees. Occupied most of the day 
and, occasionally, during part of the night, 
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he soon realizes that his duties are evaluated 
by other men. Within the relatively isolated 


company, which is a work-habitat continu- 


um, his privacy is torn away and his mili- 
tary performances and informal conduct are 
exposed and readily weighed by the others. 
As in a village, small talk and gossip are 
among the soldiers’ means of diversion, 
often with persons as the objects of the 
conversation. By this process, everybody 
in the platoon begins to know something 
about everybody else. 


Initially, the trainees’ reactions to the: 


army vary with their previous backgrounds, 
prior military training, and civilian atti- 
tudes toward the army. Some manual la- 
borers and farmers, accustomed to hard 
work and simple living, do not discern much 
. change in the physical conditions of the 
army. Many enthusiastic youths easily 
adopt the routine. Others who had a definite 
and fixed pattern in civilian life, with some 
degree of status, and those who were dis- 
tinctly reluctant to enter the army, find the 
early routine somewhat more difficult. A 
physically vigorous factory worker, age 
twenty-one, states: “The army is great. 
It’s tough in spots and ties me down. But 
it keeps me out of mischief, and I have 
something to do all the time." In this stage 
of transition many are irked by the small 
features of army life. Some dislike the wait- 
ing-in-line, "the hurry-up-to-wait" annoy- 
` ance, and consider such details as K.P. and 
policing the area as either needless drudgery 
or things not to be taken seriously. Some 
are unaccustomed to the aggressive and for- 
ward manner of the noncoms. Civilian back- 
ground is cast aside in a leveling-off process, 
and new values begin to ORARE One trainee 
remarked: . 


On my first days of training, some back- 

woods corporal who spoke a semiliterate Eng- 
` lish was in charge of us. If someone was out of 
stèp on a left-flank or couldn’t do a right shoul- 
der arms or some such thing, he let the soldier 
know it. There were times when he made some 
look silly; he treated everyone that way and 
we had to get it. . 
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Away from civilian contacts and abruft- 
ly placed into a new routine, without cus- 
tomary individualistic responsibilities and 
dependent upon superiors for orders, some 
become depressed or disorganized. One re- 
cruit said pointedly: 


In civilian life I had my own jewelry store 
and my own circle of friends, my worries, and 
my responsibilities. I was concerned about 
them and they about ‘me. Here you're an ifn- 
known, an “X,” and you have no importance. 
You také orders like a child. It gets me restless, 
and I talk to the others and forget myself. 


As the men become more familiar and the 
novelty of their setting and routine wears 
off, the officers and noncoms are most ef- 
fective in orienting the men when they serve 
as levers in winning the group and then re- 
leasing group disapproval upon deviants; 
for often the tendency of the men is to be- 
come enraged at a superior after a scolding 
or to become depressed and feel incompe- 
tent. The focus of group attention upon 
deviants places them in an awkward posi- 
tion and awakens the desire for conformity, 
especially in repeated formations and manu- 
al-of-arms drill. Repeated performance in 
these instances has the psychological de- 
sign of inculcating habits which will function 
spontaneously in the crisis of battle. In its 
social counterpart these mass drills ac- 
custom the men to respond uniformly and 
precisely as integral parts of groups, gen- 
erate group identity, and offer opportuni- 
ties for publicly correcting the malperform- 
er. Some noncoms deliberately embarrass 


_ the trainee when he is incorrect. Others, 


more discreet, correct the malperformer 
under less conspicuous conditions. 

In more strenuous maters, as on a hike, 
the men, keyed up by the arduous pace, 
resent the shirker or "goldbrick." The char- 
acteristic reaction is, “If I have to do it, so 
should he.” The digressor’ s experience be- 
comes exaggerated through gossip and 
tends to antagonize some of the men, whose 
hostility he feels in some way. In cemmon 
tasks, such as cleaning the barracks (or tents) 
or doing K.P., each one must co-operate 
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or the others retaliate by ridicule or tricks 
to express their displeasure. Wher: a whole 
platoon or an entire company is penalized 


because of a recalcitrant few, the collective - 


wrath turns upon these few, and thereafter 
they assess a group dimension to their in- 
dividual activities. The responsibility. of a 
company’s performance in competing with 
others is placed upon the company com- 
nfander. He, in turn, relays the pressure to 
the platoon officers, who filter it down to the 
enlisted men. The individual soldier is made 
increasingly aware that his actions may re- 
flect upon the officers and upon the group or 
that he is unable to keep up with the group. 
This personal challenge intensifies his desiré 
to conform, 

The range of conformity, however, is nar- 
row and prescribed. It makes for a uniformi- 
ty in appearance and in response to com- 
mands but among some arouses the wish to 
become militarily “anonymous.” Except for 
meritorious performance or currying the 
graces of those in authority, most men at- 
tempt to avert attention from themselves 
by. avoiding any erratic behavior. Those 
not too sure of themselves feel most at ease 
in being “lost in the unit,” as it were. As one 
typically states it: 

I want to be as inconspicuous as I can. It's 
the best poficy. I rush out in the morning as 
. fast as ever I did in my life. I try to do the same 
thing in all formations. The less noticed one is, 


the better. When I see some straggler coming ' 
out and the sergeant eyes him, ready to chew ` 


him up, I'm glad I'm nót in his shoes. 


In general, only the competent or aggressive 
individual can afford the spotlight. 

This attitude to a degree also extends to 
informal relationg. Some who are to» loud or 
too curious conflict with and antagonize 
others. On the other hand, aloof individuals 
also become conspicuous andi in time will be 
drawn into some argument or gag. The feel- 
ing seems to be, as one said: "He's too much 
the individual, and ignores the fact that peo- 
ple are all around him that have to be taken 
into account." Some who are genuinely en- 
tertaining, however, attract others. . But, 


ms 


generally, from constant -association the 
soldier molds his behavior to a group level as 
the best form of accommodation. 

To increase the soldier’s responsiveness 
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to commands, absent-mindedness: must be . 


neutralized. In every type of drill he is sub- 
ject to commands which he must promptly 
obey. To respond precisely, he finds it vital 


to have his wits about him and to avoid . 


personal preoccupation. In Some units the 
individual is compelled to run or “double- 


time" in the area. Speed becomes an indis- ' 


pensable element of training. Later . this 
routine, however, may become so mechanical 
that the individual responds unthinkingly. 

Furthermore, the unit impels the indi- 
vidual soldier to face situations in which he 
exerts himself to the utmost, even to mus- 
tering the.“supreme effort” when necessary. 


This personal attitude is surely and firmly l 


created by the impersonality of the unit 
and by the scldier's awakened-obligation to, 
and emotional reliance upon, the group. 
Although personal griping and complain- 
ing thrive among soldiers, particularly dur- 
ing tense situations, these personal diffi- 


culties do not infringe upon the performance . 


and standards of duty of the group. Griping 
is a means of working off discontent, but it 
cannot excuse bad performance. When per- 


sonal discomforts, problems, and conflicts do: 
interfere with duty, they elicit a patient’ 
tolerance or humorous indifference. When . 


personal matters are patently of a serious 
nature, the persons involved are either re- 
ferred to the Medical Corps or to the Red 
Cross; but in the company unit proper these 
personal difficulties are ignored and con- 
sidered militarily unacceptable. “No ex- 


cuse becomes the best excuse.” Individuals 


who indiscriminately relate their difficulties 
to others change. Stock phrases imparted by 
the noncoms or officers gain currency among 
the men, and the proper retort is at hand: 
“Tell it to the Chaplain”; “Don’t tell me 


your troubles; I have troubles of my own"; 


“Quit feeling sorry for yourself”; “Shut up.” 
This collective disapproval of personal 
sentiments seems indispensable to group 
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` control: By retaining the censure of other 


ES 


soldiers for bad performance, it prevents 
the arousal of personal insecurities among 


_ others. It deters the corrosion of group 


standards and sustains collective determina- 


- tion. Indeed, the tendency reverses itself. 


The humorous evaluation of personal. diffi- 
culties turns inward. -The individual soldier 


, responds overtly to his difficulties as he sees 


others react. When confronted with a diffi- 
cult. military problem .or duty, he may ex- 
claim, “Oh, my head,” and proceed to do it. 


.The more youthful soldiers who have not 


acquired this facility in civilian life learn and 
thereby toughen themselves emotionally. 


'As one puts it: 


When I was home, I took myself too serious- 


‘ly. When I came into the army, I said, “They 


can't treat me like this." But they did anyway. 
I saw others take a lot and not mind. I knew 
thatit was the way to take it so I used to make 
& joke out of it.too to impress the others. When 


.I saw others gripe, I rode them too like the 
others did. 


The relative isolation of the unit pro- 


‘motes emotional interdependence among 


the men. “We get used to each‘ other," one 
said. In a common situation with common 


problems ‘the soldiers become moderately 


friendly and foster a “we” feeling in which 
each recognizes the other as-part of the unit. 
This reaction, combined with the anticipa- 
tion of reprimand for poor performance, 
creates an attitude in.which the soldier par- 
ticipant does not want to “let the others 
down” in unit competition; on the other 
hand, he strives to retain his personal pres- 
tige. When social censure leads to a kind of 
self-censure, it imparts a sense of personal 


. responsibility and obligation to the officers 


and to the group, and becomes à telling force 
both in motivating. and: in controlling the 
individual soldier. Moreover; he is aware 
that his. military activity holds in the bal- 
ance his own life as well as the welfare and 
lives of others i in combat. : 


They never stopped telling us that if we 
don't learn while we're here, it'll be too late 
when we get into combat. From: the' way they 
talked, we thought we would» be sent right into 


à give-a-damin-for-nothing” 
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combat aftér'our training: They also told us 
that we would be more valuable to our “bud- 
dies" and be better soldiers. 


‘As time ‘elapses, the soldier pursues a 
rugged, irrevocable routine amid personal 
discomfort and must exert his best efforts to 
continue; Faced with ` ‘suspense about the 
prospect of battle, he develops an “I-don’t- 
attitude. Ry- 
mors begin to fly thick and fast; and soldiers, 

worked up to this “rawhide” stage, become 
very ‘reachable emotionally, irritable and 
aggressive, and seem poised for action. Com- 
bat becomes a consummation of their ac- 
tivity and an outlet from their arduous, 
monotonous preparation. Since many ex- 
pend their "all" in this training, they be- 


“come more'intolerant of deviants, and in 


this way intensify social control. The men 
become increasingly responsive to capable 
léaders; they rely on them and through 
them feel more personally secure. As one 
states: “I don't care what happens now. It 
can't be much tougher than this. If I can 
take this, I can take anything. We got a 
good louie, and we're all on the ball." 'Those 
who are frightened conceal it from the oth- 
ers, although they may divulge their feelings 
privately, for the unit counteracts personal 
moods and instils its own motivations into 
the ‘men. These compulsions, wlfich mirror 
colléctive morale, can be characterized as 
aggressive confidence and cheerfulness. 

In the soldier's appearance this mood is 
reflected in the stereotyped expression 
of cleanliness, erect bearing, and in the 
quick : and assuring step, almost re- 
sembling a strut. In speech it is mani- 
fested in the short, clipped, and dynamic 
command. Quick decisions and'self-certain- 
ty, to the point of cockiness, are encouraged, 
provided they operate within the military 
framework. This configuration of attitudes 
initially. expressed by the: officers and. non- 
coms is assimilated by the trainees. If they 
have some mental aptitudes, the aggressive, 
physically vigorous individuals acquire pres- 
tige. Courage in military performance is a`. 
redeeming quality for many picayunish 
faults. Whatever the personal attitudes of 
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the soldier within his unit, he must e 
to the. group spirit. Some who were shy as. 


civilians d RE assume an adesse 
attitude: S 


I was shy: and bashful at home. - After ‘I 
joined the army, I found there was just so much 
I could take from the others. They have to be 
a little afraid of you, or won't respect: you. 
"You're on your own here," I said to myself. 

` “Fl act like I know how to take care of my- 
self.” I did that and took nothing, I didn’t have 
to.*I got along.better with the other men, and 
they quit bothering me. I felt better too. 


'The ófficer who expresses hesitancy, in- 
decision, or a personal uncertàinty about his 
duties incurs the disrespect of his meri arid 
finds them harder to manipulate. Converse- 
ly, undue severity may be overlooked by 
the men if the officer or. noncommissioned 


officer exhibits self-certainty, courage, and 


competence before them. The prevailing 
attitude seems to be, as one soldier expressed 
it, “He may be a so-and-so, but he's tough 
and knows his stuff. He’s the kind cf guy: ae 
like to be in combat with.” 

Assertive confidence is ‘coupled with op- 
timism and group elation: Obedierce is de- 
signed to be impersonal and cheerful: The 


stress upon humor and group singirg during | 
marches drives out self-consciousness. It res- . 


cues the sdidier from lapses of ‘introspection 
or depression and brings him into the cheer- 
ful group mood. By participation the soldier 
finds these expressions as pene gatets 
for excess energy. 

Group solidarity chus evolved! s a 
meaningful identity. The trainee; by con- 
tinuous participation with: intact groups, 
begins to conceive of himself in terms of his 
soldierly functiqn whether: as canoneer; 
driver; loader; or radio operator. The other 
soldiers cease to be strangers and become 
persons among whom he-has.a deünite so- 
cial role." All intensify their identity: with 
and loyalty to the group when it:competes 
with other units. No trainee can buck the 
group; but each. must adhere to its nofms, 
which are above and beyond him. He learns 
‘to take pride in his unit and strives to main- 
tain its level. Many units are told by their 
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commanders that they are the “best” of the 


-lot, whether so recognized or not, for the 


commanders stress the features in which the 
unit is best and try to lift the other items 
of its performances to a higher plane. As* 
General Allen states in this connection: 
*A'soldier....fights to- prove his unit is 
the best in. the army and that he has as 
much guts as anybody in the unit.": The 
significance of this unit harmony is ex- 
plicitly recognized by the infantry, though 
it is equally applicable to tank-destroyer ' 
units: ; 


Individual skill with weapons alone will not 
give a group the cohesion necessary to fill the 
role ‘of ‘infantry in battle..... The time re- 
quired to develop a cohesive military group - 
exceeds the period necessary to train the in- 
dividual in the various military skills.? 

. From a social perspective, when does this 
time arrive? As a company commander puts 
its 4 
.* A unit is ready to be shipped when all know 
each other anc work as a whole. It is important 


. for the leaders to know who are the weak ones 


and who are the strong ones, what every inan 
can do and wkat he can’t do and what you can , 
make him do. They must know each other and 
grow together and have a strorig fighting ‘spirit. 


In these descriptions are some phases of 
a collective process, which influence a seg- . 
ment of the soldier’s personality. Undoubt- 
edly, this process continues at 2 faster pace ` 
prior to and during combat. Beyond. these 
influences, the soldier’s individuality is ex- 
pressed. In strictly military matters it is 
asserted by the facility with which he grasps 
and executes an order. In social relation- 
ships it includes his choice of intimate ‘as-. 
sociates, his self-desired social distance from 
some soldiers, and, of course, his noninili- 
tary interests. . 

From one vantage point ‘of social relà- 
tionships, the company is a cluster of in- 
formal groups. The informal group, an: 
amorphous intimate unity of two to four or 
more associates, is spontaneously drawn 

* Houston Daily Post, May 30, 1943, p. 5. 

2 Field Manual BM 7-5, sec. 4, p. 2. 
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— together by similar backgrounds, interests, 


or tastes, and the members become mutual 
confidants or “buddies.” They may go to 
town together, play cards, or indulge in con- 


versations. These intimate contacts serve as ` 
-a relaxing medium from the strain of mili- 
` tary routine, deflect attention from civilian 


social ties, and are outlets for personal con- 
flicts. and insecurities. Through these con- 
tacts the soldier frequently gains a more 
balanced perspective toward the whole 
group. 

Because the soldiers of a military unit 
are often so heterogeneous, some have a 


“minimum of informál contacts with others 


of different backgrounds and tastes. Some 


_ deliberately avoid others with unlike views, 


particularly when antagonisms arise. In 
general, the soldier's residue of privacy is 
kept by his comparative reticence about 
personal matters except to his intimate 
friends. , 

Recreational activity; however voluntary 


` ìt may be, has common features which in 


part result from the soldier's mode of life. 


, During free time there is often a lunge to 


escape from camp life. There is an accent 
on virility as expressed in relations with 
women and with drink. On the other hand, 


. this personal retreat makes for an intensi- 
-fied attachment to the family and to other 


civilian friends and, among some, to an in- 
creased interest in religion. Some men claim 
that they are more inclined to reverie in 
their free hours than they were in civilian 
life. ë 
: II 

In some cases lack of intimate associates 
is the criterion of mild or gross variance. 
Some soldiers, abrupt in manner, early an- 
tagonize the men and find it difficult to re- 
store themselves into their good graces. 
These mild variants stir the group attention 
and are defined and categorized. These so- 
cial definitions denote deviant lapses or 


transitory periods in the soldier’s .adjust- 


ment, and, consequently, some soldiers are 
branded by more than one name, because 


they.vary in more than one respect. Usually, ` 


these names represent the feci of the group's 
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attention. toward behavior that deviates 
from the norm either by poor, or in some 
instances by overzealous, performances. 
Among these types are (1) the “goldbrick” 
or "gooí-off"; (2) “the sadsack"; (3) the 
“foul-up”; and (4) the “G.I.” 

The “goldbrick,” or “goof-off,” tries by 
assorted devices to evade military duty. 
Many soldiers resent his unco-operative 
attitude. They become particularly incensed 
when he is in sound physical condition and 
avoids strenuous duties by feigning illness or 
by resorting te another subterfuge. Some 
soldiers tolerate the man who shirks petty 
details, providing he is “on the ball" in 
more relevant activities. A few admire his 
distorted boldness and ingenuity. As one 
exclaimed, “How does he get away with it? 
I never could if I tried.” This latter attitude ` 
is seldomer put into words as the men com- 
plete their training. Some. consider the 
“goldbrick” as one whose evasion of mili- 
tary duty is not discovered except by a few 
intimates. Hence he is not subject to censure 
or punishment. As one states it: “He knows 
when to goof off." 

The "sadsack" by his timid, depressed 
attitude or by his awkward appearance and 
behavior works against the group spirit. 
Socially accessible because few fear him, he 
is chided and exploited, the victim of gags 
and jokes, and frequently the group scape- 
goat. At times he may win the sympathy of 
the men by the expended effort in his un- 
successful exertions and thus may be toler- 
ated and somewhat respected by the others. 
Some “snap out of it” by extreme exertion, 
because, as one puts it, “my self-respect is 
worth more to me. I’d rather go on a long 
hike or go over an obstaclg course and even 
get into a fight than sulk around.” Some be- 
come embittered by this group reaction and 
retreat into themselves. They feel that oth- 
ers are "picking" on them needlessly and 
develop paranoid suspicions. Since their re- 
action is a true estimate of the group's at- 
titude and since their behavior stimulates 


3 The “wiseguy,”’ who is à polar type to the “sad- 
sack," tends to be quite aggressive and to ridicule 


"others. 


t 
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such reactions, the vicious circle continues 
unless something stops the process or the 
variants are removed from the group. 

Some concentrate their suspicions. and 
hostility against one or two individuals 
whom they feel are most responsible for this 
collective attitude. Others resort to a kind of 
self-persecution in protest, as is illustrated 
in the following case: 


` 


-P. H., a Puerto Rican, of slight physique, 
age twenty-one, had gone on a hunger strike. 
He admitted that this was his only means of 
obtaining a discharge. Although alternately 
coaxed and coerced by the officers, he continued 
his ordeal, and in one week had lost twenty 
pounds. He became a real problem to his unit. 
Upon inquiry, he was found to be in a marginal 
social position. Though placed in a white bat- 
talion, he was considered Negroid by the south- 
erners, who quickly let him know their antag- 
onism. He had come from a family with warm 
sentimental ties and from the outset felt very 
uncomfortable in his new setting. He could not 
join in what he called the rough behavior of the 
others and he thought there “was too much for 
my ears.” He became depressed, could not 
maintain the military pace, was ignored or 
ridiculed by the others, and became more self- 
conscious and’ kept to himself. He felt that 
others were always staring at him, and he in- 
terpreted their glances as signs of disapproval. 
He tried the more to conform to the routine 
but was unable. He claimed his depression 
seemed to weigh him down and made move- 


ments more difficult. His attitude reached a. 


climax after a series of altercations in his bar- 
racks in which he was the butt of the group. 
Desperate, he refused to eat, both because of 
his depression and as a "protest" to the group. 
The problem was to reincorporate him into 
the group. In about a month, after the men 
ceased ridicule, and some became friendly to 
him, occasionally raising him for his 2xertions, 
he became an adjusted member of the group 
‘within the limits of his physical capacities. 


The *foul-up" is one who performs his 
duties incorrectly. Consequently, he cannot 
be intrusted with too much responsibility. 
Among men of rank, this activity is, need- 
less to say, inexcusable and at times punish- 
able; it destroys the confidence and respect 
of the men. If he persists in this behavior, 
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the “foul-up” is usually transferred to a job 


‘with less responsibility. If a private, he may 


be removed from his assignment and given 
a more simple but more arduous job. Some 
lose confidence in themselves and see them- 


.selves in the light that others do. 


e “G.L” type who indiscriminately 
abides by military rules is by no means a 
variant. On the contrary, he is very de- 
voted to his duties, but often he stresses the 
more petty rather than the strenuous phases 
of routine. He may give undue attention to 


‘shining his shoes, making his bed, cleaning 


his gun, or being the first one in line or in 
“falling out.” He is ultra-serious in obeying 
the rules and is the social opposite of the 
“goldbrick,” or “goof-off.” In these small- 
matters he tries to set the pace for the rest 
of the unit. In military matters he often ex- 
presses a completely impersonal attitude, 
regardless of the persons involved. ‘When 
a soldier of rank, a variant of this type 
seems to rely too heavily upon his mili- 
tary authority rather than upon his per- 
sonality. He does not break out of military 
character even on informal occasions. He 
grows dogmatic and pretentious, estranging 
and antagonizing others. If he takes this 
attitude toward those of his own rank, they 
may ridicule and even spurn him. As one 


. Sergeant states: 


That other sergeant didn't know what he 
was letting himself in for. He feels important 
and lets everyone know it. I drive the men all: - 
right when I have to and act human when I 
don't have to. He's the same all the time. When 
he tried that with us, we called him the “Gen- 
eral." Many's a time when he sat in a corner 
af the barracks looking like he was going to 
break out bawlin’. 


Toward noncoms of this type the men feel 
a silent rage. When training is completed, 
especially in individual units, these noncoms 
may be transferred and replaced by men in 
the ranks or by noncoms from other units. 
This-relieves the group of many antagonisms' 
and increases its solidarity. 

The tendency among soldiers, as is true - 
in other types of units, is to detect an in- 
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“their conversations. ‘The abnormal soldier ` 
' does not seem to respond in the same way. 
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dividual’s superficialities. Somehow, the in- 


dividual will be reminded of his small flaws 
and will attempt to correct them as a prac- 
tical means of social adjustment. ‘This 
process is facilitated in the intimate group 
because the associates are more personal in 


Beyond thé reach of the group and often 
without intimate associates, he is not al- 
ways convinced that his difficulties need 
correction. Beset with conflicts, he does not 
completely understand these difficulties and 
hence’ cannot control them. Superficial 
chiding or reprimanding may merely ag- 
gravate his state. ' 

In broader scope this social phase of 
military: training operates more or less 


` among field units of othér: nations. Along 


with skill of arms, the motivational factor 
is crucially important. 


To be intrinsically effective for Ameri- ` 


cans, an ideology must justify the prospect 


of battle on strange and distant shores. 


‘Often this ideology, flowing from un- 


questionable national loyalty (ie., “do- 
ing something for my country") and 
a residue of hate for the enemy, takes 
on an individualism which 
over from civilian life. The soldier feels that 
his personal honor is at stake in the way he 
handles himself in battle. He is also con- 
cerned with the way the war will directly 


' affect him. This notion is reinforced by the 


thought current among many soldiers, 
“Life is sweet back home, and you don't 
want to lose it." Tt is this individualism 
which often has to be integrated with alle- 


-, glance to the unit. Thus there seems to be 


an ideology which must justify combat to 
the soldier on an individual basis and at 
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san commander, considers 


is carried 


` 


the same time subordinate his personality 
to the military unit. 

The crux of the matter revolves around 
the challenge to personal prestige. The nor- 
mal soldier strives to' adjust to the stand- 
ards of a unit to retain his prestige in the 
same manner that he conforms to the norms 
of other groups. This process of military con- 
formity is perhaps easier when the enemy js 
in the back yard, so to speak, but the indi- 


-vidual-group interplay remains fundamen- 


tally the same. Tito, the Yugoslavian Parti- 
“shame as the 
most powerful human emotion and stronger 
than fear." He operates on this principle 
when organizing his troops. The Russians 
have since the end of the first Finnish cam- 
paign instituted a military hierarchy and 
tightened up their discipline. In their civili- 
an pursuits they regularly practice unit com- 
petition and have always guarded against 
the discouraged and panicky individuals 
whom they either repress or weed out. De- 
spite these measures, deviants exist. Even 
among a homogeneous people like the Japa- 
nese, who regard the expression of emotion 
as bad taste, a commander is compelled to 
exhort his troops in the following manner: 
"[You must] endeavor to forget unpleasant 
incidents and remember only the good. It is 
useless to brood over matters as # hysterical 
woman does.” The popular fallacy is too 
frequently one in which soldiers are con- 
ceived of as aggregates of discrete individu- 
als, adjusting to the din and trial of battle, 
But behind every individual maneuver is a 
team and a group loyalty to it which is one 
of the soldier's most sustaining forces. 
Company D, 36rorg S.U. l 
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THE N ONDIRECTIVE METHOD AS A TECHNIQUE 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH” 


‘CARL R. ROGERS 


ABSTRACT 


The client-centered technique of. therapeutic counseling, which makes the client jespueble for directing , 
tht interview and for the attitudes expressed, is significant for research, It is useful because it gets at deep 
attitudes of the person interviewed without the injecting of bias on the part of tlie interviewer. It is especially © 
valyable in attitude surveys and research in personality. 


Over a period of years in clinical psychol- 
ogy, dealing with individuals who present 
problems of maladjustment, I have worked 


with others in endeavoring to distil from - 


our procedures those elements which seemed 
genuinely to be of therapeutic and curative 
help. The result has been the gradual crystal- 
lization of à viewpoint in counseling which 
has come to be described as client-centered 
or nondirective ‘counseling. This viewpoint 
lays great stress upon respecting the client's 


responsibility for his situation, permitting: 


him to explore his problems in his cwn way, 
and doing nothing which would in any way 
arouse his defenses. The function .of the 
counselor is analogous to that of a catalyst 
' rather than to that of a chemical reagent. 
Without the counselor's understanding ac- 


ceptance, the therapy would not taxe place; , 


yet he enters into the therapeutic situation 
as little as possible and interposes none of 
his own opinions, diagnoses, evaluztions, or 
suggestions. Às might be supposed, in order 
to carry on this type of psychotherapy, the 
counselor needs to place upon himself the 


most unusual restraints:and to develop a 


mode of discourse which is completely for- 
eign to ordinary conversation. 

The major feature of this moda of (is: 
course is the type of response which we have 
described as reflection or clarification of 
feeling. The cdunselor endeavors to hold up 
to the client a verbal mirror whick enables 
the latter to see himself more clearly and 
which, at the same time indicates t3at he.is 
deeply understood by a counselor who is 
making no evaluation of him or hisattitudes. 
It is this technique of reflection of emotion- 


alized attitudes which has proved to have 
such surprising and unexpected value as a 
tool of social research. 
- I'should like to give, first, an example of 
the use and value of the nondirective in- , 
terview in the clinical situation. A mother 
comes to the psychological clinic for help `- 
with her two-and-a-half-year-old boy. At 
first her problem is the boy’s fears; when 
this is accepted, it is his habit training; 
when this is reflected, it is. the father’s at- 
tachment to the boy, which is so deep that 
it makes her jealous; when this is faced, she 
can admit that she has never wanted the 
boy; finally, confronting this fact, she can 
gradually discuss her deeper problem—that 
she is afraid that she is Josing the love of her 
husband: 

This mother begins by telling that her 
son Buddy is fearful of other children. 


Mrs. S.: He is afraid of them, seems to be 
afraid they will actually hurt him. And, having 
a small baby, I cannot go out and supervise 
him, so I let him play by himself. 

COUNSELOR: Vou can’t find time to super- 
vise his play -with other children, though you 
would prefer that. 


Obviously, the counselor is.only rephrasing 
the attitude expressed by the mother. It 
enables her to go on talking about his fears 
and his fussiress, and she adds: 

Mrs. S.: As long as you're with him, it's all 
right, but leave him alone, and he starts a 
violent screaming. [She pauses and laughs.] I 
see where I’m going to come out on this—back 
to myself! 

-COUNSELOR: You feel that part of the pue 
lem may be in zaai . 
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Mrs. S. (smiling): Buddy. developed a fear . 


of everything—he used to like the rain, the 
wind. Now he wants to come in. He is afraid 
when planes go by. 
The counselor’s response serves its purpose 
very nicely. He accepts the fact that the 
mother recognizes her part in the problem, 
but he does not probe or question, which 
` would almost certainly have aroused de- 
fensiveness. The mother is frightened her- 
self by what she has admitted and retreats 
into conversation about Buddy's fear. As 
her attitudes are recognized, she talks of his 


/.. habits. 


Mrs. S.: He is normal in physical functions, 
bowel movements, and urination—almost com- 
pletely trained. Once in a while he forgets on 
bowel movement. He is not too curious about 
sex. When. he plays with himself, we just tell 

-him “Pattycake.” At night, urination is some- 
thing of a problem, but not too much. He goes 
in cycles; we praise him when he doesn’t wet 
the bed, but we don’t blame him when he wets. 


' COUNSELOR: You feel that you handle those 
` things sensibly. 


This is an excellent response which cuts 
through the content: of the mother’s state- 
ment and accurately reflects her attitude. 
Then she takes a new and deeper step, feel- 
ing more secure in the uncritical atmosphere 
which the counselor is creating. She pauses 
and then goes on: 


Mns. S.: I was just thinking, I could explain 
all this without coming to a psychologist. 

COUNSELOR: You feel that you really under- 
stand the situation. 

Mrs. S.: Well, that’s true and it isn't true. 

COUNSELOR: In a way you do and in a way 
you don't. [Pause.] Perhaps you would like to 
discuss what you feel.about the situation. 

Mrs. S.: There is a very deep emotional 
attachment between Buddy and his father. 
It is hard to be honest abont this. Bill, my hus- 
band, is not an emotional person, but he shows 
more affection to Buddy than to anyone, even 
myself. He kisses me when he comes home, but 


that's that. The minute he comes home his . 


whole attention is centered gn Buddy. 


t 
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She goes on in this vein—a very different 
problem from the one she first presented. 
The counselor simply recognizes and ac- 
cepts these statements: 


COUNSELOR: You feel that he is very much 
absorbed in Buddy. [Mrs. S. speaks of this a lit- 
tle further and then goes still deeper:] 

Mrs. S.: I’m afraid I'd have to say this of 
myself, I really didn’t want Buddy ....in a 
limited way we were emotionally interested "in 
having him, but not deeply. And I've never 
adjusted to having him. It's terrible to tay 
this! .... And I soon saw the fundamental 
change it was making in. Bill's and my relation- 
ship. It was not making our relationship grow, 
as children are supposed to do in marriage. 

COUNSELOR: Buddy has interfered with, in- 
stead of developing, your relationship with 
your husband. 


Here, again, the counselor’s acceptance. of 
attitudes had led to significant catharsis; 
and to his last statement the mother agrees, 
going on.to expand thé matter, and finally 
reaching a deeper level of the problem. In 
the past few months “Bill discovered that 
he was good-looking. He discovered wom- 
en.... we sat down and faced. it together, 
but it was devastating to me.” From this 
point on Mrs. S. deals with all these deeper 
problems and their interrelationships and 
eventually arrives at a constructiwe attitude 
toward them. 

From a therapeutic point of view this 
woman has gained greatly from the client- 
centered handling of this interview, be- 
cause she has gained much emotional re- 
lease and has been able to face herself and 
her problems more adequately. From a re- 
search point of view there are also impor- 
tant elements; the problems which she dis- 
cussés, their sequence from superficial to 
deep, the attitudes expressed—are all of 
her own selection. The counselor has done 
nothing to bias the material. There have 
been no questions to guide the interview. 
There are no evaluations which arouse de- 
fense or which shut off expression. The ma- 
terial gained is a “chemically pure" expres- 
sion of the client’s attitudes. This opens 
many avenues of research. 


^ RESEARCH USES 


The first specific and conscious use of 
this technique in social research was made 
by the Division of Program Surveys of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Charged 
with the responsibility of making attitude 
surveys which delved beneath the super- 
ficial responses to the underlying causations, 
this organization was deeply concerned with 
ways of eliminating the bias of the inter- 
viewer. For example, if the interviewer were 
to obtain the client's attitudes on the ques- 
tion, “What do you think of the progress 


we are making in the war?" he would be - 


tempted to follow the general question with 
many more, and, with each question asked, 
‘his own bias would become more evident. 
General schedules of questions made up in 
the home office only reflected the bias of a 
group rather than that of an individual. 
When this organization learned of the 
therapeutic work being done at Ohio State, 
they became interested and sent the ma- 
jority- of their field interviewers for a short 
and intensive one-week course in the tech- 
niques of nondirective interviewing. 

In working with this group, we made 
phonographic -recordings of 'thei- inter- 
views and so established without doubt that 
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the methods previously used frequently. 


biased the results a great deal. It was also 
found that, with training in nondirective 
interviewing, workers could open up a topic 
such as the progress of the war and <hen, by 
reflecting the attitudes expressed, assist the 
individual to bring forth his deeper and less 
easily ascertained views. Revealmg and 
significant attitudes were discovered. And 
none of these motivating, emotionalized at- 
titudes had in any way been suggested, even 
in the most indirect fashion, by tke inter- 
viewer. i 

As a result bf this experiment, the divi- 
sion employed a counselor well trained in 
nondirective techniques to supervise their 
field interviewers and to carry on ir-service 


training in this point of view. It has been 


helpful in determining not only the surface 
attitudes of thousands of individuals on 
wartime problems but the clusters of deeper 
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personal attitudes which lie under the sur- 
face. : 

In general it may be said that for this 
type of survey work the topic to be investi- 
gated is determined in advance and is direc- . 
tively introduced but that the responses are 
permitted to direct the rest of the interview.’ 

An unexpected by-product of this train- 
ing was an increased reliability in the re- 
port. When the interviewer is taught to con- 
centrate on the attitude expressed, and upon 
his own reformulation of it in terms as ac- 
curate and fzir as possible, the actual at- 
titude is much more deeply impressed upon 
the interviewer than it is when he is listen- 
ing to the client with partial attention, try- . 
ing meanwhile to decide what question he 
shall ask next. 

It has recently come to my attention that 
Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld is using this technique 
in his work in radio research. After indi- 
viduals or small groups have listened to a 
radio broadcast, he and his staff endeavor to . 
get the true reactions to the broadcast by 
accepting and reflecting or restating the at- 
titudes first voiced, gradually gaining sia 
er attitudes by this.process. 

It would seem to be plain from these ex- 
amples that attitude studies based on this . 
Sort of technique might be used with profit 
in industry, in education, in government, 
and in many other situations. I have my- 
self recently completed an attitude study of - 
returned aerial gunners in which the results 
completely justified this approach. 


USE IN PERSONALITY RESEARCH 


It appears to me that the most promising 
use of nondirective techniques will be in the. 
realm of personality research and anthro- 
pological stucy, because the subject’s at- 
titudes may be determined thereby at deep- 
er and deeper levels without introducing thé 
bias of the interviewer. We have noted in 
clinical work that, after several client- 
centered interviews, the dynamics of per- 
sonality development and adjustment are 
much more clearly brought out than in a 
wealth of factual material gained through 
questions. We have here an open door to the 
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` study of the significant and dynamic mo- 
tivations in the life of the individual. 

Thus far we have carried on only one 
study in this realm. Raimy has completed a 
doctoral thesis on the -self-concept . which 
has promise for the future. He wished to 
study the individual's concept or picture of 
himself. He.thought of nondirective thera- 
peutic counseling as a neutral and unbiased 
method of sampling the individual's at- 
titudes toward himself. He developed a sys- 
tem of categories by which all the client's 
references to himself might be classified as 


. positive, negative, or ambivalent. He dis- . 


. covered that the person who is maladjusted 
thinks of himself largely in negative terms 
and that his real self-concepts, as brought 
out in the counseling interviews, are largely 
self-condemnatory, though he may in ordi- 
nary stituations keep up a defensive front. 
As counseling continues, the client begins to 
accept himself.as having some positive 
qualities and, after going through a stage in 
which ambivalent self-concepts are more 
frequent, ends the therapeutic experience 


`. with a concept of zone which is basically 


positive. 

The significance of this study: is not its 
subject, for a: number of social scientists 
have been concerned with the individual's 
concept of himself and his role, but the fact 
that through the nondirective interview: we 
have an unbiased method by which we may 
plumb these private thoughts and percept- 
tions of the individual. The use of such a re- 
` search tool would seem to make possible 
objective studies of the motivation of be- 
havior of a sort heretofore impossible.. 

In another closely allied field—the field 
of anthropology—the techniques of the 
nondirective interview may open new doors. 
© Gradually-we have seen field studies in an- 
thropology change from descriptive surveys 
of institutions and folkways to psychological 
studies of human motivations and satis- 
"factions within a culture: Yet these psy- 
chological studies definitely leave something 

* Victor Charles Raimy, “The Self-concept as a 


Factor in Counseling and Persopality Organization" 
(unpublished thesis, Ohio State University). 
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to be desired. Frequently they are stamped 
all too clearly with the bias of the individual 
making the study. 

I have recently been.examining the book 
entitled Tke People of Alor by Cora Du Bois. 
The book is notable for its presentation of 


'the raw material] upon which conclusions 


are based. Especially significant are the ac- 
counts of daily interviews with a number*of : 
the South Pacific natives of this island in 
which their life-histories are revealed. The 
author has been scrupulously honest in her 
report not only of the information obtained 
but also of the method by which it was pro- 
cured. As I read it, I cannot help but be 
critical because the nondirective methods 
developed today would have made her study 
so much more authentic and, I believe, so 
much richer. Her autobiographies give 
abundant factual detail but are meager in 
reporting tbe attitudes and feelings of the 
individuals. All too often the material is to 
a considerable extent guided by her own in- 
terests and views, in spite of valiant at- 
tempts to reduce this bias to a minimum. 
Without criticizing a valuable work, I 
should like to point out how nondirective 
techniques would have improved the in- 
terviews. 

A woman of the village is speaking. 
“Once mother set out to get wood. I cried to 
go along and mother hit me. Father was 
angry and said, ‘Why do you bit this child? 
She is a woman and must gọ fetch firewood 

00.” The anthropologist replies, “Do you 


remember the birth of your siblings?" The 


anthropologist has hére, from my point of 
view, made two errors: one of omission and 
one of commission. She fails to get free ex- 
pression of the underlying attitudes and she 
quite unnecessarily directs the conversation 
in terms of her own interest in possible sib- 
ling jealousy, although shé admits a bit 
later: “Attempts to get her emotional re- © 
actions failed." Had she followed a non- 
directive course, she would have clarified 
and mirrored the attitudes expressed by 


2 Cora Du Bois, The People of Alor (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1944). 
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some nich statement as, “You felt that your, 
father took your part when your mother 


didn’t want your company.” This type of 


response gives no bias, creates a féeling of ^ 


being really understood, and is likely to 
lead to deeper revelations of attitude. 

In another interview this native woman 
says: "Mother went to cut green bananas 


and put them in a hole to ripen. We went. 


back after a time and two bananas were 
ripe. Mother gave them to me to eat, and 
the unripe ones we brought home and gave 
to my younger siblings.” The anthropologist 


asks, “Were you glad to go to your hus-, 


band’s house to live?" How much more:she 
might have learned of native attitudes had 
she replied, “You felt your mother gave you 
the good bananas and gave theunripe ones to 
your siblings." This in all probabity would 
lead to deeper expressions of related at- 
titudes. As it is, the worker's bias is plain. 
\ 


à ng 
It saul seem PERET to say that an an- 
thropologist who had been well trained in 
client-centered interviewing would ` have 
been able to bring back a far more reliable 


account of the motivating attitudes and the 


dynamics of behavior. 

Insummary I would say that, though the 
aim of nondirective interviewing is not new, 
it has demonstrated new procedures which 
show promise in social science research. The 
attitudes of acceptance and permissiveness 


- upon which the interviewer bases his work 


are enriched by specific techniques which 


avoid making. the client defensive and ,. 


eliminate the personal bias which the work- 
er might otherwise impose on the interview.-'- 
It thus seems to have rich ‘possibilities in’ 
attitude‘ surveys, studies of es 
dynamics, and investigations ‘in cultural ' 


anthropology. 
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OBSERVATION AND GENERALIZATION IN CULTURAL 
„ANTHROPOLOGY 


JESSIE BERNARD 


EN X 


ABSTRACT 


'. Because workers in all the social sciences depend on the observations of the field anthropologist for 
. data about cultures other than their own, these observations must be as objective as possible and should 
not be clouded by generalizations and interpretations which cannot be checked by others. In Margaret 
Mead’s Sex and Temperament the data do not always support her interpretations and sometimes might 
legitimately be used to support generalizations diametrically opposed to hers. Rigorously controlled observa- 
tion, preferably by means of instruments, and quantified where possible, will prevent confusion. 


The methods of cultural anthropology 
have in some instances become almost iden- 
‘tified with objectivity." On the other hand, 
the unchecked nature of most anthropologi- 
cal observation has also been challenged.? 
The question arises very naturally: Just 
how scientific are the methods of observa- 
. tion and generalization in cultural anthro- 
‘pology?. 
With respect to the first step in any sci- 
' ence, accurate observation of the phenom- 
ena, the physical sciences have found the hu- 
` man organism very inadequate. Increasing- 
ly, therefore, instruments replace human 
sense organs. The scientist becomes more and 
more an inventor of techniques which will do 
his observing for him and also a reader and 
interpreter and generalizer of the records 
which his instruments deposit. Anthropolo- 
gists have found the camera and the sound 


recorder valuable tools for accurate observa- . 


tion. But so far the volume of observation 


tIn the 1920’s the Lynds undertook to study 


Middletown, U.S.A., as an anthropologist might 
study a preliterate community (Middletown [1929], 
pp. 3-4). Again, in the 1930’s, W. Lloyd Warner 
and his associates applied “the same techniques and 
. viewpoints applied by them to the study of societies 
of simpler peoples" to the study of an American 
community (Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a 
Modern Community [1941], p. xix). p 


2 Lewis M. Terman and C. C. Miles, Sex and 
Personality [1936], p. 461; cf. also pp. 452, 461-63. 


3 Dorothy Thomas and her associates have made 
us familiar with the hazards of objective observa- 
tion of social phenomena even under ideal and con- 
trolled circumstances (see Observational Studies of 
Social Behavior [1933]. - . 
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objectively recorded is relatively small, and 
unfortunately the thing usually recorded— 
physical or material culture—is often the 
sort easiest to observe and report on objec- 
tively even without such instruments. Such 


phases of nonmaterial culture as ritual, liter- 


ature, songs, dances, etc., can also be ob- 
served and reported objectively either with 
or without instruments. But when the cul- 
tural anthropologist turns.to methods, pat- 
terns, personality, temperament, structure, 
and other intangibles, he cannot rely on in- 
struments—at least he has not done so— 
and his observations are therefore subject to 
challenge by anyone who cares to disagree 
with him. 

: As to generalization, here agafh cultural 
anthropology is at a disadvantage. The first 
great school of generalizers in the nineteenth 


.century— Tylor, Spencer, Bachofen, Mor- 


gan, Lubbock, Letourneau—transformed 
the field of antiquities into the field of scien- 
tific anthropology precisely because they did 
generalize the quaint and curious phenom- 
ena about preliterate peoples which travel- 
ers, missionaries, and theye themselves had 
reported. The form which their generaliza- 
tions took—that of evolutionary stages— 
did not suit the twentieth-ceptury anthro- 
pologists. And for a while the straw man of 
fixed and unvarying evolutionary stages was 
a favorite whipping-boy. ‘There then arose 
the school of field investigators who reported 
as carefully and accurately as they could the 
mortuary rites of preliterate peoples or their 
art or their language or their family system 
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but who refused to draw any enna f 
at all. This antigeneralization period culmi- . 


nated around 1920. Lowie's Primitive Society 
may be said to mark the turning-point. Al- 
though it decries the generalizaticns of the 
evolutionary school, it is nevertheless full of 
generalizations of a different kind.4 Since 
that time, generalization has returned to 
cultural anthropology, sometimes acknowl- 
edged, sometimes sub rosa. 

It is the purpose of this article to analyze 
some of the observations and generaliza- 
tions of one particular study, Margaret 
Mead's Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies, as an illustration of some 
of the pitfalls to which current generaliza- 
tions in cultural anthropology are subject. 
Miss Mead is one of the most prolific and in- 
fluential of American anthropologists. Her 
works are widely read and cited. I am cer- 
tainly not challenging her integrity as a sci- 
entist nor am I attacking her conclusions, 
which are very congenial to me.5 Iam merely 
pointing out how vulnerable cultural an- 
thropology is when it leaves the field in 
which objective observation is possible or 
when it generalizes on the basis-of data gath- 
ered without instruments. 

It is the essence of scientific method that 
everyone, whether he likes it or not, must 
agree witle the observations obtained by it. 
That is the advantage of instruments. 
Everyone must accept their record. Indeed, 
scientific method might be defined as a pro- 
cedure which obliterates any personal idio- 
syncracies. We may insist that the water is 


‘ cold, but if we agree to call 100 degrees 


warm, then the thermometer overrides us. 
We may say that the room is dark, but the 
contraction of opr pupils which the instru- 
ment records proves that it is light. One 


4 See, e.g., pp. 193, 196, 201, 205, 277, 302, 331; 
366, 370, 375, 380, 382, 389, 397, 432, etc. For a 
more detailed discussion of the earlier generalizers 
and the reaction against them, see L. L. Bernard, 
“Cultural and Folk Sociology," in Sields and 

Methods of Sociology (1034), pp- 360-64. 


5 My own acceptance of Miss Mead's generaliza- 
tions is attested by my use of them in American 
Family Behavior (1942), p. 430. The preseat criticism 
is purely on a methodological level. 


reason the JA sciences have advanced 
so much more rapidly than the social sci- 
ences is that our physical bodies are so much 
more standardized than the social aspects of 
our personalities. Heat is hot to everyone; 
cold is cold.to everyone. Human flesh is 
made that way. But—until we have tech- 
niques and instruments which standardize . 
our mental reactions as much as our physical 
ones—beauty is not beauty to everyone, nor 


-is masculinity or femininity the same ,to 


everyone. 

It will be recalled that in Sex and Tem- 
perament Miss Mead describes three pre- 
literate cultures: the Arapesh, the Mundu-. 
gumor, and the Tchambuli. Her conclusions 
on the basis of her observations are that the 
Arapesh as a whole are maternal and femi- 
nine in temperament; that the Mundugumor 
are ruthless, aggressive, and positively sexed 
zand that among the Tchambuli there is 

“a genuine reversal of the sex attitudes of 
our own culture, with the woman the domi- 
nant, impersonal, managing partner, the 
man the less responsible and the emotionally 
dependent person” (p. 279). Would every- 
one who saw what Miss Mead saw agree 
with the observations upon which she based - 
these conclusions? 

Would Terman, for example, consider 
men who recently indulged in headhunting 
(pp. 242-43), who conduct the intertribal: 
trade with outsiders (p. 254), who aré con- 
stantly on the verge of fighting among them- 
selves (pp. 234, 262, passim), as effeminate? 
Would Terman, viewing moving pictures of 
the Tchambuli, agree with Miss Mead that 
these men were not masculine in tempera- 
ment? 

And, conversely, would everyone agree 
that women who devoted themselves cheer- 
fully, happily, and efficiently to feeding and 
nursing children, growing and cooking food, 
to plaiting mosquito nets, women whose at- 
titudes toward men were kindly, tolerant, 
and appreciative (p. 255), were masculine? I 
for one found myself constantly confused 


$T use Terman’s name here because it was his 
skepticism with regard to- Mead’s generalizations 
which first raised questions in my own mind. 
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‘ between the facts Miss Mead reported and 


the interpretations she made of them. I 
would not consider Tchambuli men effemi- 
nate on the basis of the data she presents, 
‘ner do the women she describes seem mas- 
culine. 

: Throughout her description. of the 
Tchambuli, Miss Mead applies to men ad- 


jectives and terms which we usually apply 


to women, and vice versa. These tend to 
predispose us to accept her conclusions, but 
'in a purely scientific sense these must be dis- 
counted because they are riot objective. For 
example: 


In their [the women’s] energetic friendly 
activity there is an air of solidarity, of firm co- 
operation and group purpose, which is lacking 
in the gaily decorated ceremonial houses along 
the shore, where each man sits down: daintily 
in his own place and observes his companions 
narrowly [p. 2391.. . 

. the men moving self- WBa 
abashed to eat, among the crowds of e; 
unadorned, efficient women .... [p. 241]. 


Walinakwon was peoutitibi a- graceful dati 
a fluent speaker, proud, imperious, but withal 


, Soft-spoken, and resourceful [p. 253]. 


The men make a pow occasion of these latter 
Shopping-trips; . . . . have a very orgy of choice 
such as a modern woman with a well-filled purse 
looks forward to in a shopping-trip to a big 
city. .... He has....to wheedle the items 
of the price from his wife Vua Real property 
.+..one receives from women, in return for 
languishing looks and soft words [p. 254]. 

i Gs aki tets masculine charming, graceful, poquet: 
tish dancing attention [p. 264]. 


What, scientifically; does sitting “‘daintily” 
mean? Would we all agree that the men sat 
*daintily"? Would we all agree from motion 
pictures that the men were “abashed” to eat 
among the women? Would we all agree that 
men “wheedled” things from women: ‘with 
“languishing” looks?. 

Miss Mead is like the novelist who tells 
the reader rather than shows him what his 
characters are like. And the behavior of the 
characters often belies her descriptions. To 
illustrate, she contrasts the men an women 
as follows: . © 8 
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-Tchambuli women work in blocks, a dozen 
of them together, plaiting the great mosquito- 
bags from the sale of which most of the talibun 
and kina are obtained. They cook together 
for a feast, their clay fire-places . . . . set side 
by side. Each dwelling-house contains some 


-dozen to two dozen fire-places, so that no 


woman need cook in a. corner alone. The whole 
emphasis is upon comradeship, efficient, happy. 
work enlivened by continuous brisk banter and 
chatter. But in a group of men, there is always’ 
strain, watchfulness, a catty "remark here, a 
double entendre there: “What. did he mean by 
sitting down on the opposite side of the men's 
house when he saw you upon this side?" “Did 
you see Koshalan go by with a flower in his 
hair? "What do you suppose he i is up to?”. 


Jolly comradeship, rough, very broad jesting 
and comment are the order of the day [among 
the womer];.... And whereas the lives.of the 
men are one mass of petty bickering, misunder- 
standing, reconciliation, avowals, disclaimers, 
and protestations accompanied by gifts, the 


` lives of the women are singularly unclouded 


with personalities or with quarreling, For fifty 
quarrels. among the men; there is hardly one © 
among the women. Solid, preoccupied, power- 


‘ful, with shaven unadorned Mid they sit 


in groups and laugh together ....[p. 257]. 
The Tchambuli de cling house «: . pre- 
sents the curious picture of the entire centre 


firmly occupied. by .well-entrenched women, 


while the meri sit about the edges, near the door, 
one foot on the house-ladder almost, unwanted, 
on suffrance, ready to flee away to their men's 
houses; where they do their own cooking; gather 
their own firewood, and generally live a near- 
bachelor life in a state of mutual. discomfort: 
and suspicion [pp. 247-58]. ; 
Each man stands alone, playing his multi- 
plicity of parts, sometimes allied with one man, 
sometimes with another; but the. women are 
a solid group, confused by no rivalries, brisk, 
patronizing, and jovial. Thef feed their male 
children, their young male relatives, on lotus- 
seeds and lily-roots, their husbands and lovers ` 
Spon doled-out pellets of love [pp.- 263-64]. 


If we: discount the adnatén tine adjec- 
tives and concentrate on the actual behavior 
described, which we may accept as objective 
observation, would we all- draw the same 
conclusions as those she draws?. Is cheerful 
working together, for example, a masculine 
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trait? With some slight modifications, Miss 
Mead’s description of Tchambuli women 
preparing for a feast would apply equally 
well to a group of women preparing a, church 
social in the Middle West. Are strain and 
watchfulness feminine traits? They are very 
characteristic of American businessmen, 
whom no one would characterize as effemi- 
nate. Miss Mead tells us that quarrels are 
fifty times more numerous among men than 
among women in Tchambuli culture. Are 
they fifty times more numerous among wom- 
en than among men in our culture? The pic- 
ture of the household in which women are 
dominant and men on suffrance, ready to 
flee, does not strike one as so very different 
from many households in our own culture, 
Men flee the woman-dominated household 
here, too, as the wives of transients, hoboes, 
club men, and even businessmen could 
testify. 

There is still another source oi confusion 
in Miss Mead’s method: In characterizing a 
culture, should one judge by the theory of the 
culture or the actual behavior of the people? 
Miss Mead tells us that, theoretically and 
legally, men are dominant among the 


Tchambuli but that actually the: women: 


dominate, thus producing much confusion 
(pp. 264, 270-71). Is this not equally true. of 
our own®culture—or almost any other cul- 
ture, for that matter? Formally men are 
dominant in our culture. Actually, however, 
if we are to believe most of the commenta- 
tors on our culture, a situation similar to 
that of the Tchambuli obtains among us, 
that is; one in which women really domi- 
nate.” The formulation of sex relations in 
both 'Tchambuli culture and in our own is in 
terms of a dominant male and a subservient 
female. Yet Miss Mead tells us that the 
Tchambuli formulation of sex attitudes con- 
tradicts our usual premises (p. 283). It is not 


7 All comparisons of preliterate cultares with our 


own presupposes that we know our owr culture, But ` 


this is by no-means to be taken for granted. Miss 
Medd’s .references to our culture do not always 
coincide with my own observations. Until we have 
just as scientific descriptions of our own culture as 
of other cultures, such comparisons arz highly vul- 
nerable. 


the formulation of sex attitudes among the 
Tchambuli which contradicts ours; it is the 
actual behavior of Tchambuli women which 
contradicts our formulation of sex attitudes. 
But, then, so does the behavior of American 
women, a great many of whom are of a 
"dominating, organizing, administrative: 
temperament, actively sexed and willing to 
initiate sex-relations, possessive, definite, 
robust, practical and impersonal in outlook” 
(p. 288). In other words, both among the. 
Tchambuli and among us, the theoretical 
picture is quite different from the actual sit- 
uation, and it is therefore not correct to com- 
pare the actual behavior of Tchambuli wom- 
en with the theory of our culture and to con- 
clude that Tchambuli women are masculine 
in temperament any more than American 
women are. In brief, there is no scientific 
proof in Miss Mead's account of the T’cham- 
buli of “a genuine reversal of the sex atti- 
tudes of our own culture.” The cultures are 
similar in theory; and, for all we know, sim- 
liar in practice- too. 

Miss Mead’s observations of the Arapesh 
and of the Mundugumor establish beyond 
all doubt that some cultures create gentle 
personalities and other cultures violent ones. 
But when she (x) characterizes the gentle 
culture of the Arapesh as, in our meaning 
of the term, éffeminate and the violent one 
of the Mundugumor as masculine and when 
she (2) states that neither the Arapesh nor 
the Mundugumor differentiate the sexes on 
the basis of temperament (p.279), her data 
do not always convince the reader of her 
conclusions. 

For the most part the Arapesh are non- 
aggressive and co-operative and have a cher- 
ishing attitude toward children. But would 
the impersonal observer of motion pictures 
of Arapesh life consider everyone effemi- 
nate? Our cwn culture might be described as 
follows: 


Aggressicn is frowned upon. Theoretically 
every man is supposed to look upon every 
other man as his brother. If one cheek is struck, 
the other should be bared. War is hated and 
accepted only if under attack. The prevailing 
attitude is patifistic. Nevertheless, just as 
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the. Arapesh have the institution of the buanyin 
to train leaders in- competition and aggression, 
so this culture has business and politics which 
foster competition and thus furnish leadership. 
When a woman has a baby the father paces the 
floor anxiously and nervously, often in worse 
condition than the mother. When the calm, 


- efficient woman nurse announces that the child 


is. born, the men sometimes collapse.? 


An outsider might conclude that our culture 
is essentially effeminate and maternal, like 
the Arapesh. And yet most of us would not 
He. 

But one might state that, although the 
theory of our culture is co-operative and 
nonaggressive, actually it is fiercely aggres- 
sive, crime and lawlessness being rampant. 
The sharp competition among women for 


: men renders every marriageable young wom- 


an the natural enemy of every other. With- 
out doing violence to many undoubted facts, 
one might draw a picture that would not 
look very different from Mundugumor cul- 
ture. And yet most of us would not char- 
acterize our culture as essentially masculine. 

Miss Mead tells us that neither the Ara- 
pesh nor the Mundugumor differentiate the 
sexes temperamentally (p. 279), and yet in 


, each. case the women differ from the men. 


Among the Mundugumor, little girls are 
made desirable to others, they are dressed 


up and decorated (p. 199), physical hazing 


is less among them (p. 205), they are not 
taught to use weapons (p. 210), they are 
rarely used as hostages (p. 211), married 


women have fewer affairs than married men’ 


(p. 219), etc. As a result of their somewhat 
gentler rearing, 


there are sometimes twelve or fifteen women in a . 


compound, and the tendency, in the absence of 
fixed rules of conduct between them, is towards 
forming shifting alliances within which the 
degree of enmity is at least less than it is towards 


. the other parties or trios. All of this provides 


a ground-plan that makes it possible for a group 
of girls to sit about quietly, talking or making 
grass skirts without the restrictions imposed by 
an insistence upon avoidance, jesting, or shy- 
ness. The very little girls follow their older sis- 


® Mark May, Social Psychology of War (1943), 


p. 4c. e 
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ters about, and imitate this cheerful behaviour - 
lp. 209]. .... [Women] are believed to be just 
as violent, just as aggressive, just as jealous . 
[as men]. They simply are not quite as strong 
physically. .... For these reasons, although 
women choose men as often as men choose 
women, the society is constructed so that men 
fight about women, and women elude, defy, and 
complicate this fighting to the limit of their 
abilities [p. 210]. 


Strangely enough, among the gentle, effemi- 
nate Arapesh, “brawls and clashes between 
villages do occur, mainly over women" (p. 
23). Is it only because men are stronger than 
women that it is always men who fight over 
women and never the women who fight over 
men? Why is it always the men who engage 
in the wars and brawls? 

A similar argument might be made in the 
case of the Arapesh to show that they do 
make a distinction between the tempera- 
ments of men and women. Of the violent 
Amitoa, for example, the Arapesh "say in 
one breath that she should have been a man 
because she liked action and as a man she 
would have had more scope, and in the next 
that as a man she would have been undesir- 
able, a quarreller and a fomenter of trouble" 
(p. 152). Would such a thought have oc- 
curred to people who really made no tem- 
peramental distinctions between the sexes? 


If there is such a thing as what we in our 
culture call an effeminate temperament, 
then, according to Miss Mead, the Arapesh 
men and the Tchambuli men ought to be 
very similar, since both are patterned after 
what we call a feminine mold. But they are 
not. Árapesh men are “gentle, unacquisi- 
tive, and cooperative" (p. 30), whereas 
Tchambuli men are quarrelseme, bickering, 
strained, and “catty” (p. 257). Similarly, 
Mundugumor women and Tchambuli wom- 
en ought to be alike, since both, are, accord- 
ing to Miss Mead, masculine in tempera- 


.ment. Here, again, we find them different. 


Tchambuli women nurse their babies gener- 
ously, willingly attend their needs, wean ` 
them casually and carelessly, feed them 
whenever they cry, etc. (pp. 248-49). Mun- 
dugumor women nurse their children grudg- 
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ingly, wean them harshly, and reject them 
in general (pp. 195-200). 

So far we have argued that Miss Mead's 
characterizations .of preliterate peoples in 
terms of feminine, masculine, and reversed 
traits are not scientific in the sense that 
everyone observing the same data would 
agree with her. We now advance another 
step and present the thesis that, even ac- 
cebting Miss Mead's observations as valid, 
one can come to exactly opposite conclusions 
to those she arrives at. For example, Miss 
Mead concludes that temperament is not 
sex-linked (pp. 164, 280, 282, passim) but 
that it is overwhelmingly cultural. A skeptic, 
accepting her data, might argue to the con- 
‘trary: that the reversion of cultural roles 
among the Tchambuli violated the natural 
masculine temperament to such a degree 
that the men were prone to neuroticism. 
For, as she informs us, Tchambuli “men are 
the conspicuous maladjusts, subject to 
neurasthenia, hysteria, and maniacal out- 
bursts” (p. 275). She found more neurotic 
males than in any other primitive culture 
she has studied (p. 307). 

Miss Mead, further, tells us that “we are 
forced to conclude that human nature is al- 
most unbelievably malleable, responding 
accurately and contrastingly to contrasting 
cultural cdhditions" (p. 280). One might 
argue, again on the basis of her own data, . 
that even‘ culture cannot change inherited 
temperament. One might cite the case of 
Ombléan, the Mundugumor man, who “was 
gentle, cooperative, responsive, easily en- 
listed in the causes of others" (p. 226) or the 
case of the Arapesh leader Nyelahai (p. 147), 
who was a “Joud-mouthed, malicious man, 
who took delight jn the sorcery traffic, and 
went up and down the country-side abusing 
his neighbors.” Miss Mead frequently 
speaks of persons who are temperamentally 
ill'at ease in their cultures. There are, ap- 
parently, very clear-cut limits to wnat cul- 
ture can do to certain temperaments. It 
would be interesting to know what, precise-' 
ly, these limits are. 

My own prejudices lead me to accept 
Miss Mead’s conclusions in general. But I 


recognize that I accept thém only because I 
want to and not because she has proved 
them. How could one set up a scientific 
study to test her generalizations? First of 
all, of course, there must be some clear-cut ' 
definition of terms. What do we mean by 
"temperament"? Do we mean acquired 
traits like “bravery, hatred of any weak- . 
ness, of flinching before pain or danger" (p. 
286), or "easy unashamed display of fear or 
suffering" (pp. 286-87), or co-operativeness, 
responsiveness, mildness, etc.? Obviously, if 
we define temperament in such terms, there 
can be no question of cultural conditioning. 
Not even the most confirmed believer in in- 
nate characteristics would, I believe, argue 
that these traizs were inherited. So far as ag- 
gression and passivity in sex are concerned, 
Sumner long ago pointed out that the mores 
are also compulsive, so that if the mores pre- 
scribe that women as well as men shall be 
the aggressors, as Mundugumor mores do, 
then we can expect human behavior to con- 
form to them. But these are not matters of 
temperament so much as of mores. 

If by temperament we mean some organic 
quality of the personality such as those for- 
merly labeled “choleric,” “phlegmatic,” 
“melancholic,” and “sanguine,” the prob- . 
lem is somewhat different. These four terms 
refer to two personality axes. In one the | 
gradient is from choleric to phlegmatic; in 
the other, from melancholic to sanguine. 
The Arapesh seem to be on the phelgmatic- 
sanguine side; the Mundugumor, on the 
choleric. No one, so far as I know, ever 
claimed a sex bias in these temperamental 
types in our own culture. Women as well as 
men have about as good a chance to be one 
as another. If among the Tchambuli the 
men tend to be choleric and the women 
phlegmatic, that is an interesting fact, but 
not one reversing the situation among us. 

. At any rate, once temperament is de- 
fined, the next step is to measure it. Basal 
metabolism tests might offer a starting- 
point. Indices of glandular functioning 
might be included. Tests of interests might 
offer a supplementary insight. Actual activ- 
ities, such as headhunting, war, raids, inter- 
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tribal trade, cooking, atid care of children 
might be scaled in terms of degree of action 
or sedentariness. Frequency of sexual ag- 
gression might well constitute one element 
in such a battery -of measurements. With 
such a set of‘measures one might then apply 
them specifically to the Arapesh, the. Mun- 
‘ dugumor; and the Tchambuli. Assuming re- 
liable and valid instruments, we would then 
all have to agree on the results obtained.? 
What oné misses most in Miss Mead's de- 


: scriptions are just such measures, and: when 


they do appear one jumps upon them avid- 
ly. For example, she tells us that only 4 per 
cent of the Mundugumor men achieve the 
ideal of their society (p. 174); in another 
place, 1 per cent of tlie total community (p. 
186). Since there are only a thousand Mun- 
dugumor in all (p. 169), this means that 
there are only about ten men who really em- 
body the cultural.pattern. In other words, 
they are, roughly, almost three standard dev- 


jations away from the average. It would be. 


. worth knowing how many unaggressive 


nephews (p. 174) there are on the other end 
of the distribution, how many “sheep” there 
are, “to whom pride, Violence, and competi- 
tiveness do not appeal” (p. 226). The same 
goes for the Arapesh. In brief, what we really 
hunger for is not only the fascinating cases 
that Miss Mead presents so well but also 
frequency distributions, measures of devia- 
tion and dispersion, etc." 

? Needless to say, I am not advocating the sub- 


mission of questionnaires to a preliterate, nor even 
the asking of questions he has no frame of reference 


` for. ‘Practically nothing can be:done by the stu- 


dent of primitive culture if he uses a pencil and a 
schedule and rakes a hurried visit to a people to ask 
formal questions. He must live and observe and ab- 
sorb their culture. Most of it'cannot bestereotypedin 
question and answer form, and he will not get frank 
and true answers unless he has established confi- 


dence by long and sympathetic contacts; and even ` 


then it is best to ask less and observe more” (Ber- 
nard, of. cit., pp. 353-54). The point here made is 
merely that the observer should use instruments, 
whether the people studied know it or not. 


ro It was a great advance when anthropologists 
began to disabuse.us of the idea of dead-level-of- 
conformity. which the old students of primitive 
peoples had given us. Miss Mead’s descriptions of 
nonconformists are most enlightening. If we could 
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If we had such measures, we might then 
conclude that culture can take any human 
type within, let us say, two or two-and-a- 
half standard deviations from the average 
and mold it to conform to either a ‘‘choleric” 
or a "phlegmatic" pattern. Those who are 
beyond two or two-and-a-half standard devi- 
ations from the mean cannot be so molded. - 
They are the "deviants" in Miss Mead's 
terminology. With such measures also we 
could test her statement that there arg no 
temperamental differences between the 
sexes among the Arapesh and the Mundu- 
gumor. Whatever the difficulties and the 
drawbacks to such an approach—and they 
are, admittedly great—it would have the 
advantage of scientific objectivity, and the 
skeptic would have to accept the generaliza- 
tions based upon them." 

Could it not be argued that bravery, ag- 
gressiveness, etc., are not, even in our cul- 
ture, specific to one sex but that the modes 
and circumstances of displaying them are. 
Thus women are not required to be brave in 
the presence of mice or worms or bugs; but 
we do demand that they be brave in child- 
birth, illness, the presence of death, and 
other personal relationships. We do not al- 
low them to express their aggressiveness di- 
rectly, yet there are many "lady- like" ways 


now combine the two approaches by measuring 
conformity and nonconformity, ` our knowledge 
would be greatly enhanced. Miss Mead herself 
seems somewhat troubled by her lack of true meas- 
ures of conformity and nonconformity and apolo- 
gizes for the emphasis she places on nonconformity- 
(p. 122). She justifies herself on the ground that 
she cannot forever go on recording the usual pat- 
tern of life. But if she had a technically efficient 
instrument, it would be a simple matter to tally 
these day-by-day activities and thus give us a more 
meaningful background for her presentation of non- 
conforming behavior. 


1! Ellen Winston some years ago pointed out the 
fallacies lurking in -nonstatistical generalizations. 
Using Miss Mead’s study of Samoa, she showed 
that the proportion of mental disease is not less 
in Samoa, considering the age composition of the 
population, its rural background, etc. (see “The 
Alleged Lack of Mental Disease among Primitive 
Groups," American Anthropologist, XXXVI [1934], 


234-38). 


H 


of being aggressive. Emily Post tells us that 
a girl may not openly chase a man, but, if. 
she is catlike about it, no one wil. object. 


The old definition of courtship—‘‘you chase’ 


a girl until she catches you"—as well as’ 
smoking-room jokes illustrate the fact that, 


about the feminine temperament, actually. 
we do recognize it as aggressive in its own” 
way. a 
The chief temperamental differences be- 
tween the sexes in our culture might be sum- 
marized as follows. Because women are 
smaller and weaker (kinetically, not vitally) 
than men, because in general. their basal 
metabolism is lower, their interests and oc- 
cupations tend to be more sedentary than 
those of'men. “As a result of these facts, 
men tend to be dominant in the economic 
and political spheres; but women tend to be 
dominant.in the family and in sccial life. 
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Most of the acquired temperamental differ- 
ences of the sexes may be traced back to 
these foundations. There is not much about 


the'Arapesh, the Mundugumor, or the 


Tchambuli which this description would 


"violate. 
whatever the theory of our culture may be | 


: SUMMARY 
Both-the methods of observation and the 


"methods of géneralization in cultural an- 


thropology are vulnerable from a scientific 

point of view when they leave those aspects 

of culture which may be observed through 

instruments. What is urgently needed is the 

invention and application of instruments for 

purposes: of observing these nonmaterial 

and psychosocial aspects of culture. These 

points are illustrated herein by references.to . 
Miss Mead’s study of 'sex and temperament 

in primitive cultures. 
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THE LAW OF FAMILY INTERACTION 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


- ABSTRACT 


Studied within the family, the relationship between the number of group members and the number of 
personal relationships between them may be expressed with mathematical precision. The Law of Family Ip- ` 
teraction here proposed is that, with the addition of each person to a family or primary group, the number of 
persons increases in simple arithmetical progression while the number of personal interrelationships within 
the group increases in the order of triangular numbers. This law may be applied to various problems of fami- 


Ay relationships. 


The relationship between the size et a 
group-and the nature of the interactive 
processes within it has been a social prob- 
lem of perennial interest. Perhaps no people 
have been more aware of its importance 
than the ancient Greeks. The Greek con- 
cept of the city-state, which was but a vil- 
lage community in an advanced stage of 
development, was the result of their judg- 


. ment as to the best available political com- 


promise between the two conflicting de- 
mands for social order and individual liber- 


: ty. A smaller unit than the city-state would 


make it insecure; a larger one would prove 


. to be tyrannical. 


Both Plato and Aristotle showed an 
awareness of this problem and advanced 
definite ideas concerning the most desirable 
size of the group. Plato's'ideal city was to 
be limited to the conveniently divisible 


' number of 5,040 free citizens, plus their 


families and slaves; Aristotle, advocate of 
careful study rather than of wishful think- 
ing, concluded that a state with more than 
10,000 citizens would be impractical. A 
state, he insisted, can.begin to exist only 
when it has attained & population sufficient 
for a good life in the political community— 
but there must be a limit. And what should 
be the limit can be easily ascertained by 
experience." 

In more recent times, Simmel has em- 


phasized the quantitative determinants in, 
Social forms and processes. “To every defi- 
nite number of elements there correspond , 


1 Politics, trans. Benjamin Jowett (London: 
Clarendon Press, 1920), pp. 26768. 


m a specie sociological form, a charac- 
teristic organization, and a definite degree 
of firmness of texture." Becker and von 
Wiese have touched upon the matter at 
various points—the.dynamic interaction of 
relations, types of plurality patterns, and 
the systematic classification of groups on 
the basis of size.3 Similarly, Wirth, in ana- 
lyzing urbanism as a way of life, emphasizes 
the significance of the size of the population 
aggregate in relation to the interactive proc- 
ess between its members.4 

This paper seeks to approach the basic 
problem of the relation of size of group to 
its interactive process in keeping with the 
ancient observation of Quintilian: "For 
exploring human nature, one household is 
large enough"; and it presents ite principal 
conclusion in the form of a mathematical 
law. This law is proposed under the name 
of the “Law of Family Interaction." 


THE LAW OF FAMILY INTERACTION 


Within every family there are two vari- 
ables which submit to precise mathematical 
determination. One of these is the number 
of members of the family i.e., the size of 
the group; the other is the number of per- 


2 Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of 
Georg Simmel (Chicago: UniverSity of Chicago 
Press, 1925), p. 129. ` 

3 Howard Becker and Leopold von Wiese, Sys- 
tematic Sociology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1932). 

4 Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life," 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 1938), 
IO-14. ` : 
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sonal relationships between its members. 
If these two variables are considered mathe- 
matically, what happens with the addition 
of each new member of the family group 
. may be set forth in the following two sets 
of numbers: : 


Number of persons... . 2, 3, 4, 
Number of personal re- 


,lationships.......... 


5 6-7: 8 
I, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28 


Family life begins customarily with two 
mémbers, husband and wife, and one sét of 
personal relationships. The advent of a new 
member, such as a child, increases the num- 
ber of persons by one, to a total of three; 
but the number of personal relationships 
by two, i.e., from one to three. The coming 
of another member increases the size of the 
group from three to four, but the number 
of personal relationships from three £o six, 
i.e., by three (see Fig. 1). 
` Considering these two series of numbers, 
the first is a series of ordinary numbers, 
changing in the simplest arithmetic progres- 


sion in whole numbers; the second is a series ' 


of triangular numbers. The law may be 
stated then as follows: With the addition of 
each person to a family or primary group, the 
number of persons increases in the simplest 
arithmetical progression in whole numbers, 
while the gumber of personal interrelation- 
ships within the group increases in the order 
of triangular numbers. 

The mathematical formula involved may 
be set forth as follows: 
X = the number of personal interrelationships 
y = the number of persons 

yy l 
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e 
APPLICATIONS OF THE LAW OF 
FAMILY INTERACTION 


The basic meaning of this law is that 
every increase in the number of members 
of a primary group results in more than a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
sets of personal interrelationships and that, 
the larger the group becomes, the more 
disproportionate the increase becomes. It 
seems obvious that this fact shou:d have 
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great meaning in the study of the interactive 
process, with applications not only for the 
family but for various types of group func- 
tioning. We shall concern ourselves, how- 
ever, with its meaning for family life. 

1. Applying this law to family relation- 
ships, one is impressed with the actual com- 
plexity of life within families of even mod- 
erate size, especially for the young child. 
Consider, for example, a family of five, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and three children.” 
A total of ten sets of personal relationships 
prevail within this family; and, because of 
the close proximity and intimate nature of 
family life, there is a continuing awareness - 


. of each oi them by all the members of the 


family group. 
| v e 
Perso) 2 3 7 89 
Relationships 1 3 : ) 2 2] 28 36 
M 
x XY 


Fic. 1 


One is likely. to overlook this significance 
of the mere size of the household for the 
young child. 'The writer bas studied recently 


the case of Helen K., who at five years of .. 


age, appears nervous, high strung, and over- 
stimulated, with spells of nervous vomiting. 
Helen is an only child, but in her two-and- 
a-half-story home of: moderate size there 
live, in addition to her father and mother, 
two grandparents, one paternal, the other 
maternal. Also two servants are in the house 


: daily. With seven persons in the house, 


there are twenty-one sets of personal rela- 
tionships. In at least ten of the twenty-one, 
there is some emotional strain and tension. : 
Helen is the most constantly present person 
in the housebold. Jt seems apparent that 
the size of this household unit, when trans- 
lated into the number of personal relation- 
ships, tells one much about Helen's state 
of mind. 

2. On the other hand, the proposed: By 
clarifies what -the loss of one member may 
mean to the interactive process of a family. 
Just as the addition of one member in- 
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^, -creases the number of relationships in exact 
keeping with the number. of members al-.- 
ready: in the group, so similarly does the 
withdrawal of one member decrease the 
range and complexity of the interactive 
process. This becomes particularly signifi- 
cant in a small family. In a family of three, 
the loss of one member reduces the number 
of relationships by two-thirds of their for- 
mer number; in the case ofa family of four, 
the reduction amounts to two-fifths. The 
proposed law has peculiar significance, then, 
in analyzing the effects of the loss of a par- 
ent, for example, in the course of military 
service, or through death, divorce, deser- 
` tion, and the like. The loss by a.family of 
, one of'its members has its quantitative 
dimensions, dependent upon the size of the 
group. É 
3. The Law of Family Interaction throws 
peculiar light upon the nature and role of 
the larger families of former days. Consider, 
for example, some families of Colonial Amer- 
ica. Benjamin Franklin came from a Boston 
family of seventeen children. In a family of 
nineteen members, there would be 171 sets 
of interrelationships. One is led to wonder 
whether Franklin was led as a young man 
to leave his family to seek a career or to 
escape the complex life of his primary group 
setting. Patrick Henry was one of nineteen 
children. If all these and both parents were 
. living, there were 210 sets of interactive 
relationships in the Henry household, and 
again one is led to wonder if this complex 
setting-may not have conditioned his vehe- 
ment insistence upon liberty. Or, there is 


. Chief Justice John Marshall, who was the. 


first of fifteen children. May not his judicial 
temperament have developed through his 
. experiences as the oldest son in carrying ad- 
judicating responsibility for the 105 rela- 
tionships which existed among the Marshall 
children? One may seriously consider that 
the role of the large family with its complex 
internal life is à compensatory one in the 
quiet loneliness of a sparsely settled coun- 
try. There is the hint of a fundamental so- 


ciological principle im the following. de- . 


scriptive masterpiece on. Colonial Mary- 
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land: “Manor houses with outstretched 
wings were built to gather under their shel- 
tering roofs the dozen or more little ones 
who usually came to break the stillness of 
the quiet days in that far-off time: when . 
there was more of maternity than of nerv- 
ous energy in the world.’’s 


4. The larger family of former. genera- 
tions is compared often with the small, im- - 
mediate family of today. Usually, such com- 
parisons are vague and expressed in rather 
general terms. The proposed Law of Family 
Interaction enables a precise mathematical 
comparison between the two in terms of the 
exact number of interactive relationships. 
In a family of four members—a typically 
contemporary family—there are 6 sets of 
personal relationships; in a family of twelve, 
such as was characteristic of a century ago, 
there are 66 sets of relationships. Such a 
comparison reveals the precise nature of the 
revolutionary change in the intimate re- 
sponse pattern of the average family mem- 
ber ‘which has come about as the result of - 
the small-family system. l 

The enormity of such a change in the iñ- 
timate life of the individual precipitates 
questions of great importance. What is its 
significance for the social development and 
needs of the individual? What is the signifi- 
cance of the small-family systerh. of today, 
tkus mathematically appraised, in the so- 
cialization of the child? What is its mean- 
ing in terms of the socio-emotional ‘security 
of the individual family member? Does it 
explain the eagerness of the emotionally 
isolated individual of today to participate 
in emotional mass movements? 

These are only a few instances of the ap- 
plication of the Law of Family Interaction. 
Cbviously, it may be applied in the analysis 
oi the interactive processes in any primary : 
group where each member ordinarily has a 
relationship with every other. 
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5 Arthur W. Calhoun, A Socicl History of the 
American Family (Cleveland: Arthur E. Clark & 
Co., 1919), I, 286. 


MEXICO CITY: ITS GROWTH AND CONFIGURATION 


NORMAN S; HAYNER 


ABSTRACT 


For T six hundred years Mexico City grew slowly. Most of that time residential desirability de- 
clined with distance from the, central plaza. But in recent years, under the influence of rapidly growing 
population, new industries, and improvements in the means of transportation, the metropolis seems to be 
shifting toward a basic configuration similar to that of the large cities of the United States. 


*Cities of the United States usually de- 
: velop their worst slums in a zone just out- 
side the central business district As busi- 
ness expands outward, land values for com- 
mercial purposes rise, but: homes deterio- 
rate and rents go down. Better residential 
areas are most frequently located a con- 
siderable distance from the center. In the 
cities of Mexico, however, the better homes 
were in the past characteristically located 
near the central plaza, and the least de- 
sirable residential areas were on the periph- 
ery. The growth of Mexico City exhibits 
an interesting shift from this older pattern 
toward the configuration found in cities 
north of the Rio Grande. 

Most Mexican cities have grown very 
. slowly over a long period of time. In a city 
that is not growing there is naturally no 
“zone inetransition.” The central business 
district is not expanding into the surround- 
ing residential areas. It is therefore more de- 
sirable in these smaller cities to have a home 
within easy walking distance of the zócalo or 
central square. Less favored sites for homes 
tend to be farther away, and the least de- 
sirable. on the outskirts. For taose who 
work in the center of these cities, the habit 
of returning home during the long early- 
afternoon siesta period (not necessarily to 
sleep) accentuates the importance of a 
close-in location. In the plaza at least two 
evenings a ‘week the band plays for a 
serenata. During the music, young people 


t See Ernest W. Burgess, “The G-owth of a 
City? An Introduction to a Research Project,” 
Publications of the American Sociologizal Society, 
Vol. XVIII (1924), and James A. Quinn, “The 
Burgess Zonal Hypothesis and Its Critics,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Wm April, 1940. 


enjoy promenading—boys in one direction , 
and girls in another—around the broad 
sidewalks of the square. In smaller Mexican 
cities the plaza, called the zócalo in the south- 
ern part of the country, is still the social 
center. . : 

The old Spanish-Indian town of Oaxaca 
in southern Mexico is a good illustration. 
Until recently it was only accessible by a 
winding, narrow-gauge railway. Conse- 
quently, it reflects more of the past than 
most small Mexican cities. Here the amount 
citizens are willing to pay for a residence 
declines steadily as one moves toward the 


‘periphery. The best families prefer to live 


as near as possible to the center. A com- 
parison of two detailed maps, one made in 
1848 and the other in 1928, shows only one 
slight change in the area occupied by dwell- 
ings during the eighty-year period. This 
change came from the establishment of an 
American colony on the northeast edge of 
the city. These North Americans did not 
hesitate to build separate houses on the . 
periphery, whereas Mexicans had always 
wanted a house in a central location with at 
least one wall shared by a neighbor.? 

To undezstand the present ecological 
configuration of Mexico’s capital, it is help- 
ful to think in terms of four major periods 
in its development. First, there was the an- 
cient Aztec city of Tenochtitlán. (1325- 
1521). Then came the Spanish colonial city 
(1521-1821) founded by Hernán Cortés and 
his followers. With independence came a 
century of French influence (1821~1920). 

` 2 For more details on the ecology of this interest- 
ing city see the writer’s “Oaxaca, City of Old Mexi- 
Co," Seciology and Social Research, November- 
December, 1944, fp. 87-95- 
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The present city (1921———) combines a 
rich heritage from the past with an increas- 
ing infiltration of ideas—some good, some 


_not—from the United States. 


Most historians agree that Tenochtitlan 
was founded in 1325 on islands in the salt 
sea of Texcoco. The name “Mexico” was at 


‘that time used for the high valley in which 


Tenochtitlán was located. (The elevation of 
Mexico City is 7,349 feet.) In the beginning 
it was a small village of reed huts with 
thatched roofs. By 1398 the first stone 
houses were built. By the time Cortés first 
saw Tenochtitlan (1519), it had become a 
city of more than $0,000 homes with three 
maim avenues two spear-lengths in width 
and many narrow canals resembling Venice. 
William H. Prescott in his Conquest of M ex- 
ico estimates that its population was at least 
300,000 (p. 196). The pink stone houses of 


. the nobles included courtyards with foun- 


tains, birds, and flowers. An aqueduct 


brought fresh water to this Aztec metrop- 


what is now the Zócalo. 


olis. ! 

. In his second letter to Charles V, em- 
peror of Spain, Cortés described the market 
of Tlaltelolco, located about a mile north of 
“There is one 
square," he wrote, "twice as large as the 


* city of Salamanca, surrounded by porticoes, 


` 


where are daily assembled more than sixty 
thousand souls, engaged in buying and 
selling.” Every kind of merchandise, he 
added, “is sold in a particular street or 
quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus 
the best order is preserved."3 La Merced, 
the great central fruit and vegetable market 
of the present-day metropolis, is located a 
few blocks southeast of the Zócalo but has 
a similar spatial segregation in the types of 
articles sold. Jawbones of meat, limes, many 

varieties of beans, pitch-soaked wood cut 
with a machete—these are only a few of the 
numerous specialized groupings. Many car- 
gadores are available today, as they were in 


: the big market four centuries ago, to carry 


goods on their backs. These porters compete 


with trucks on the narrow, crowded streets 


30ld South Leaflets, “General Series,’ No. 35:: 


“Cortes’ Account of the City of Mexico.” 
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of the Merced district. Since there-are now 
forty markets scattered widely over Mexico 
City, some degree of specialization has oc- 
curred between the large central ones. La 
Lagunilla, near the site of the ancient, 
Aztec.market of Tlaltelolco, is better for . 
clothing, cooking utensils, and furniture.4 

Tenochtitlán was almost completely de- 
stroyed by the conquistadores. There is little 
evidence today of these ancient buildings. 
Many items in the material culture of this 
city are pre-Cortesian in origin, however. 
Thé cook in Dr. Manuel Gamio’s modern 
household, for example, insists on retain- 
ing a metate, or grinding-stone, in her 
kitchen, but she uses it for grinding peppers 
instead of corn. Tortillas in a wide variety of 
forms are popular for all classes. Many In- 
dians from the hinterland walk the streets 
without shoes or sandals. In fact, the strug- 
gle between the primitive and the civilized 
is one of the big. difficulties in Mexico. It 
obviously retards the development of an 
adequate health program. 

In 1941 the writer asked a social worker 
at the Federal District Juvenile Court to 
show him the worst slums in her city. At 
that time he was so impressed by the flies, 
pigs, and human misery that he did not 
notice the peripheral location of all of the 
four slums visited. Each of these ‘extremely 
undesirable neighborhoods was located just 
outside the area occupied by dwellings in 
1917 as shown on Map I.- 

This map is very helpful for understand- 
ing the growth of Mexico City. The central 
area, a block roughly one mile on each side 
(Tenochtitlan was probably ten times as 
large), is the section planned for occupation 
by the Spaniards in 1521,ebut actually it 
was not used until 1524. During the period 


_4 Considerable specialization of merchandising by 
nationality is to be noted in present-day Mexico 
City. Grocers and bakers are Spaniards; hardware 
merchants are Germans; Poles make leather jackets 
and zippers; furriers are Russians or Russian Jews; 
clothing for the poorer districts is handled by: Jews 


- and Armenians; shoes are Mexican and come mostly 


from the city of León in the state of Guanajuato; 
vegetables are sold by Indians, mostly from Zochi- 
milco. f 
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of reconstruction, the seat of government, 
the home of Cortés and that of his captain, 
: Alvarado, were in Coyoacán, a suburb just 
‘south of the present city limits. It is sig- 

nificant that even at this early date the na- 
‘tive population was largely accommodated 


outside the limits of the Spanish city. Dur- | 
ing the next three centuries Mexico City 


i grew slowly from the 30,000 reported by 
Cortés to more than 100,000. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was the 
largest city in the Western Hemispheres 
. By 19oo the capital had grown to more than 
300,000; by 1921, at the end of the revolu- 
tion, its population had passed the 600,000 
mark. l 

As Map I skows, growth during these four 
centuries has been primarily westward. Dur- 
ing this long period the area occupied by 
dwellings expanded only one-half mile to 
the south and about a mile east-and north, 
but three and one-half miles to the west. 
. Until 1903 further expansion -eastward was 
blocked by Lake Texcoco. At that time this 
‘lake was partially drained by a gigantic 
canal and tunnel project, but the establish- 
ment of new residential neighborhoods to 
the east was still discouraged by the alkaline 
character of the reclaimed soil. During the 
major portion of these four centuries, the 
least desirable areas for residence weré those 
beyond an easy walking distance from the 
-Zócalo and the Alameda. As will be ex- 
plained later, the largest.and worst slums of 
' the city are to be found at locations which 
for almost four hundred years were periph- 
eral. 

In general, the development of such mod- 
ern improvements as paving, sewage dis- 
posal, running water, power transportation, 
and lighting have been from the center out- 
. ward. Of these conveniences, electricity is 
.perhaps the most widely available. The 
surfacing and widening of streets has pro- 
gressed remarkably in recent years, but 
more work is needed in some of the poorer 
sections outside of the center. Streetcars 
and busses are often very crowded and un- 


5 Encyclopedia Americana. See n. 12 below for 


exact figures on the rapid growth of Mexico City 
` since 1900. 
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comfortàble. The water supply is ample 
but is not yet safe for drinking, and, while 
most of the city is provided with- sewers, 
some of the poorer peripheral districts are 
still completely without modern sanitary | 
facilities. Description by historians of the 
“great mountains" of filth at each corner of 


.the principal thoroughfares of a hundred 


and fifty years. ago shows that very great 
progress has been made in this field. — ** 

Throughout the colonial stage. in its de- 
velopment Spanish influence was of course 
dominant. The official language, the Ro- 
man Catholic church, the burros, the siesta; 
paintings, public administration, were all 
heritages from Spain. Buildings in the older 


part of the city, whether commercial, ec- 


clesiastical, educational, or residential, were 
predominantly Spanish in architecture. 

` Many of. the old Spanish colonial rest- 
dencias that have not been replaced by more ` 
up-to-date structures have been converted 
to other uses. One former home of a family 
of five in Colonia? Guerrero, now used as a 
public school, shows the charm of these old 
residences. Two living-rooms, four bed- 
rooms, and the dining-room opened onto 
the patio, or inner courtyard, through a 


: portico where dances" were held. In the rear 


weré the kitchen and bath. Stalls for the 
horses were later used for the aeto. Three 
servants had quarters in the second floor, 
rear. The chauffeur slept elsewhere. 

Some of these two-story Spanish colonial 
private houses have deteriorated to the 
point where they are now used by many 
families, each one occupying one or more . 
rooms. The term casa de vecindad is used to 
describe such a tenement. This term means 
literally “a neighborhood hguse,” but it does 
not have the connotation of “settlement 
house" that its literal translation has in the . 
United States. One-story structures have ` 

. 


é See Artemio de Valle-Arizpe, Historia de la 
Ciudad de México segun los Relatos de Sus Cronistas 
(México, D.F., 1939), D. 428. 


? Colonia is used in Mexico very much as the 
term “addition” is used in the United States. It 
seems also to carry an implication similar to the 
English word “neighborhood.” See Map II for the 
location of streets and colonias mentioned in the 
article. — : 
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also been built especially to serve as ve- 
cindades. From ten to two hundred family 
dwelling units of one or more rooms open 
on a common patio. There is but one’ en- 
trance to the street for the entire vecindad. 
One water faucet, one set of lavaderos, or 
washing places, and one group of toilets are 
shared by all families. One vecindad of sev- 
eral visited by the author houses 66 families 
in"112 rooms. There were one water faucet, 
ten lavaderos, and perhaps twenty toilets. 
Each household consisted of one roofed- 
over room with a rotten woód floor (termites 
are a problem), a bed, trunks or Eoxes for 
storage, pictures of saints on.the walls, and 
an outer partially roofed section with a ce- 
ment floor containing the small charcoal 
stove on one side and a sink (without run- 
ning water) for washing dishes on the other. 
One door provided the source of light and 
air for the bedroom; an opening led from 
the kitchen to the irregular-shaped patio. 
Rents were about ten pesos or two dollars a 
month. Fathers in families living in vecin- 
dades are likely to be servants (mozcs) work- 
ing for as low as two pesos (forty cents) a 
day.? 

A large housing map in the National 
Urban Mortgage Bank shows the exact 
distribution of various types of housing in 
Mexico City for 1932.? Vecindades and other 
types of homes for workers are most fre- 
quently present in the congested areas of 
“Old Mexico" north, east, and south of the 
Zócalo (Morelos, La Merced, Obrera), where- 
as west of the north-south line represented 


8 The average daily wage for 24 mosos whose 
children were served by Public Welfare sozial work- 
ers in 1943 was 1.76 pesos; the average for 1,280 
fathers employed im other occupations was 2.57 
pesos. Many completely independent factory or 
shop workers earn 7 or more pesos a day. These can 
live in the modest new apartment houses that are 
tending to replace the vecindades, For pictures of 
vecindades and also of modern homes for workers see 
Memoria del Departamento del Distrito Federal, 
1933-34; P- 90. 


9The writer is indebted to Abogado Adolfo 
Zamora of the Banco Nacional Hipotecario Urbano 
for the opportunity to study this map. Abogado 
Zamora also contributed the map which has been 
adapted as Map I and a map showing density of 
population. 
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by Calzada Fiedad, Bucareli and Guerrero 
streets there is a preponderance of resi- 
dencias and very few vecindades. 

After Mexico gained its political inde-. 
pendence from the mother-country in 1821, 
Spanish cultural patterns continued to be 
very important. Of the other European na- 
tions, probably the dominant influence 
through the next century came from France. 
During this period, French was the pre- 
ferred language in the schools. It still is in 
conservative Oaxaca. It was not until after 
the revolution that English came to lead 
other foreign languages in the metropolis. 
The short-lived Emperor Maximilian (1863- 
67) designed a Boulevarde Imperiale pat- 
terned after the Champs Elysées of Paris. 
This bcrutiful avenue—later called the 
Paseo dea Reforma—extends from the 
statue of Ch,rles IV of Spain, which is a 
little more than a mile west of the Zócalo, 


‘about two miles southwest to the entrance 


of Chapultepec Park. In the Diaz regime 
(1876-1910) many pretentious palacios were 
constructed along the Reforma. It is sig- 
nificant that the two older colonias north of 
the Reforma, Santa María (1869)-and San 
Rafael (1891), are predominantly Spanish 
in architecture, whereas in the newer colo- 
nias south of the Reforma, Roma (1902) and 
Juarez (1906), the homes are distinctly 
French in style—many recently replaced, 
however, by modern commercial and resi- 
dential buildings. In Juarez even the cathe- 
dral is distinctly French in pattern. 

' Dean Robert Redfield estimates that 
three out of every four persons in Mexico 
are more Indian than white in ancestry and 


` yet “in most parts of Mexico, Indians are 


not so defined. .... The disposition nowa- 
days is to think of one submerged class com- 
posed of Indians and mixed-bloods to- 
gether.” Before the Spaniards came, the 
capital city was Indian; during the next 
four centuries it was predominantly Latin; 
recently it has been moving toward a fusion 


te Following the European pattern, Mexicans 
change a street name at intervals. 


The Indian in Mexico," Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, M, arch, 
1940, pp. 132, 133, and 143. 
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' of these two elements supplemented by a 
'- growing migration of ideas and artifacts 
from the United States. Since the opening of 


the Pan-American Highway (1932), which . 


connects Laredo, Texas, with Mexico City, 
increasing streams of. American tourists 
have poured into the capital. Trains and 
planes have also been crowded. In the sum- 


mer of 1943 it was announced that all hotel , 


rooms in the metropolis were occupied. The 
war has, of course, accentuated the impor- 
. tance of the “colossus to the north.” Holly- 
wood movies continue to be more important 
than the products of the expanding Mexican 
movie colony. This is true in spite of the 
fact that their dialogue is in English with 
occasional printed explanations in Spanish. 

The ecological impact of this American 
influence may be seen both in the business 
center and in the newer colonias to the south 
and southwest. Many of the office buildings 
of the central business district are now as 
modern as the best that. New York has to 
offer. In fact, engineers have recently over- 
come the handicap provided by the spongy 
lake bottom on which the city is built, and 
two eleven-story skyscrapers are in process 
of construction. In Hipódromo, where the 
American school is located, this North 
American influence is evident in the modern 
plumbing of the houses. The western sec- 
tion of Colonia del Valle farther south uses 
American place names for its streets. All 
houses in the Lomas de Chapultepec, the 
city's best residential district, must have 
gardens extending. around the outside in 
complete repudiation of the inner patio of 
the Spanish-style home. This area is, in fact, 
externally very similar to certain sections of 
‘Los Angeles. 

There are other ways in which the Mexi- 
can capital resembles Los Angeles. “L.A.” 
and Sáo Paulo, Brazil, are probably the 
only other large cities in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that have grown as rapidly during the 

period 1920-40. In 1930 the population of 
the city was over a million and that of the 
Federal Distict (comparable to the District 
of Columbia in the United States) about ‘a 
` million and a quarter. By 1540 the city had 
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almost reached the million and a half mark, 
and the Federal District more than a mil- 
lion and three-quarters.” During this dec- 
ade the capital increased about three times 
as rapidly as the entire country. Under the 
tremendous recent expansion facilitated by 
the war boom,” the Federal District now 
(1944) contains well beyond two million 
inhabitants. f 
The capital is the center of the political, 
business, and intellectual life of Mexico. 
In the words of Hubert Herring, it “devours 
the leadership of the country. Every politi- 
cian, doctor and lawyer nurses the ambition 
to live in the-capital—draining the states of 
their leadership. The press of the capital 
dominates the country; there are few ade- 
quate papers in the state capitals."4 In 
addition to the natural attraction which 
the metropolis offers to the people of its 
hinterland, there is added the insecurity 
created by the governmental policy of ex- 
propriation of agricultural lands. In 1937 
this reached the high peak of 5,000,000 
hectares (about 12,500,000 acres). What- 


12 The exact numbers reported by the various 
censuses since 1900 were: 1900, Mexico City, 
344,721, and Federal District, 541,516; roro, 
471,066 and 720,753; 1921, 615,367 and 906,063; 
1930, 1,029,068 and 1,229,576; 1940, 1,448,422 and 
1,757,530; 1944 (estimated as of June 35), 1,699,955 
and 2,055,965 (courtesy of Dr. Josue Saenz, Jefe, . 
Dirección General de Estadística). Since the density 
of population in the most sparsely settled precinct 
(delegación) of the Federal District is 166 per square 
mile and the average density of the precincts out- 
side of the political city is 516 per square mile, the 
entire Federal District would come within the cri- 
terion of the United States Census for metropolitan 
districts of 150 or more per square mile. 


13 An objective index of this boom is the sky- 
rocketing of land values. After, the revolution, the 
value of property dropped. In 1923 it began to 
climb very slowly. The year 1940 marked the be- 
ginning of a very rapid increase. The average 1940 
value of land per square meter alpng the Avenida 
Juarez was 400 pesos; by 1943 it had risen to 1,500 
pesos. Roma and Juarez, leading residential colonias 
before the revolution, have risen from 40 per square 
meter to about 125. New residential neighborhoods 
established on the periphery have increaséd the 
value of property on the edge of the city. 


14 Mexico: The Making of a Nation (New York, 
1942), pp. 35-36. 


ever one’s personal opinion on this funda- 
mental question, it has produced an in- 
security among the land-owning classes 
that has encouraged many to migrate to the 
city. 

As Map I shows, “this area occupied by 
dwellings in 1937 was 150 per cent larger 
than that occupied in 1917. This recent ex- 
pansion of the city, largely to the south and 
sotithwest, is.pulling the business district 
westward along the Avenida Juarez and 


southwest along the Reforma. The old. 


French-style houses in the northern part of 
Colonia Juarez and the palaces along the 


northeastern end of the Reforma are now. 


being replaced by hotels, apartment houses, 
and commercial establishments including 
automobile agencies. Apartment houses 
have greatly increased in number during 
recent years. Seven years ago the huge Arch 
of the Revolution, on an extension westward 
of the Avenida Juarez, was surrounded by 
vacant lots; now it is almost surrounded by 
new apartment houses. The area near the 
Caballito' is perhaps the clearest example 
of the process so common in North Ameri- 
can cities in which a neighborhood of in- 
dividual homes is “invaded” by apertments 
or commercial enterprises. 

"The best available index of the ecological 
structure ef the metropolis proved to be 
land-value gradients. These are shown on 
Map II. The center of the highest land 
values—3,000 pesos (600 dollars) per square 


1s Dr. Nathan Whetten, professor of sociology 
and dean of the Graduate School at Connecticut 
University, is making a careful study of the ex- 
propriation of land and the administration of ejidos 
throughout Mexico. 


+6 Literally “little horse," a name given to the 
equestrian statue of "Charles IV located at the j junc- 
tion of the Avenida Juarez and the Paseo de la 
Reforma. 


*! For these estimates of average land values, 
the writer is indebted to Senor Cerillo, manager of 
Asociación Hipotecaria Mexicana, S.A., Mexico's 
leading mortgage loan company, and to Ingeniero 
A. R. Montes, his appraiser, a graduate of North- 
western University. Land values for tax purposes as 
of 1934 are available for central sectiors of the 
city in Memoria del Departamento del Distrito Federal, 
1939, p. 202. 
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meter—is ‘occupied by the new Guardiola 
Building on San Juan de Letran between 
Cinco de Mayo and Madero avenues. Values 
decline slightly as one moves east toward 
the Zécalo. Westward on Juarez Avenue, 
values remain high as far as the Caballito. 
In general, values drop as one moves north 
or south from this central axis. Along the 
first two miles of the Paseo de la Reforma, 
values begin at the definitely commercial 
figure of 1,500 at the Caballito and drop 
sharply at first and later less rapidly to 225 
at the newly installed statue of Diana at 
the entrance to Chapultepec Park. Using 
the Reforma as the axis of highest residen- 
tial land values," it will be noted that av- 
erages drop rapidly to the northwest in the 
direction of Tacuba, an area of large fac- 
tories, to the north beyond Santa María, 
and to the southeast, but remain high for 
longer distances to the west toward Chapul- 
tepec Heights and to the south toward the 
peaceful, countrified French houses of San 
Angel. 

If radials are drawn from the Guardiola 
Building toward Coyoacán (I), San Angel 
(II), Lomas de Chapultepec (777), Tacuba 
(IV), Villa Madero (V), and the Airport 
(VJ), values decrease steadily as one moves 
outward along them—with two interesting 
exceptions, Buenos Aires on Radial I and 
Peralvillo on Radial V. These are the two 
dips in land values mentioned earlier.’ It ‘is 
probably significant that both of these areas 
are located beyond the “‘occupied” area of 
the city during the Spanish colonial and 
French periods. In. other words, until the 
great expansion which marked the recent 
stage in the city’s growth, these sections 
were peripheral. 


18 The two richest cuarteles—there are twelve of ` 


these statistical districts—had in 1940 a sex ratio of 
68.3 males to 1oo females. These cuarteles (7 and 8) 
include the prosperous colonias north and south of 
the Reforma. The ratio for the city as a whole was 
83.8. In the three poorest cuarteles (x, 2, and 4), 
which include the Morelos, Merced, and Obrera 
neighborhoods, the percentage rose to 89.1. This 
contrast seems to be accounted for by the larger , 
number of women servants in the wealthier dis- 
tricts. . 
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Buenos Aires on Radial I definitely dies. 
not flatter the Argentine namesake.” It is a 
slum community which was built zround a 
dump. A Public Welfare voluntary commit- 
tee facilitated the introduction of electric 
lights, an occasional public hydrent, and 
roads. Fortunately most of this section has 
been bought up by the city and is being 
cleared so that the site may be used for 
hospitals. Fifty families of lepers were found 
in the section already destroyed. The Chil- 
dreh's Hospital with its staff of American- 
trained doctors and nurses and the latest 
in scientific equipment, was the first institu- 
tion to be opened in this new medical area. 

Peralvillo on Radial V is located. “across 
the tracks," with all the implications of that 
Americanism. In the southern part of this 
colonia along the railroad is a big consoli- 
dated steel and electric plant, Zormerly 
owned by the Wright Brothers. For several 
blocks north of the plant.are the modest 
houses of the better workers, but farther to 
the north is an.area including Vallejo which 
is occupied by much poorer: workers. Most 
of the streets are so full of mud holes that it 
is difficult to drive a car through them. Some 
of the houses are mere huts erected against 
the inside of brick-wall enclosures. Although 
there is garbage collection, much refuse, in- 
cluding hutnan wastage, is dumped in the 
street. Logically enough, in the middle of 
Peralvillo is one of the best equipped child 
welfare centers in the city. Breakíasts are 
served free to about two hundred children. 
A. room is provided where poor motkers may 
wash their clothes, work projects enable 
some of these women to earn a little money, 
and a separate building provides a refuge 
for abandoned mothers and their children. 


19 The writer is greatly under obligation to Dr. 
Enelda Fox, in charge of child welfare social services 
in Mexico City for Asistencia Publica, and to her 
statistician, Miss Castro, for helping him to get ac- 
quainted with many local areas in the city. Mrs. Fox, 
who holds a doctorate in psychology from the Uni- 
versity. of London, possesses an unusual knowledge 
of the city because she has organized not cnly clubs 
for poor mothers of the worst neighborhoods but 
also voluntary committees of wealthy women from 
the better colonias. 
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Long fines of m with small children 
wait at the clinic to be issued milk for their 
babies or to have them examined by doc- 
tors who contribute their services. 

Partly owing to the influence of the older 
ecological structure with its peripheral 
slums, social problems will probably not 
show. the same degree of concentration in the 
central zones as in North American cities. 
If available, rates by small areas for juve- 
nile delmquency, abandonment of mothers, 
mental disease, tuberculosis (which is lower ^ 
in Mexico than in the United States), or 
infant mortality would probably be higher 
within a two-mile radius of the Zócalo than 
outside such a radius. By way of exception 
to this general pattern, small slums are often 
to be found near the best residential neigh- 
borhoods. One index of the wide distribu- 
tion of poor families is to be seen in the scat- 
tered location of centers where free break- 
fasts are served to small children.* If it 
were not so difficult to find satisfactory 
buildings for this purpose, however, there 
would be more of these places in the central 
area. 

During the same period that. the less de- 
sirable areas have become at least relatively 


3more central, the better residential districts 


have been moving outward. This can best 
be seen on Radial III. The houses in the 
eastern half of Cuauhtemoc and in all of 
Anzures and Polanco have been built within 
five years. A substantial part of Anzures has 
been built within the last year (1943). The 
expensive houses of Polanco must all be 
built in the new colonial style and actually 
look more like palaces than individual 
homes. Most of the beautiful homes in the 
Lomas de Chapultepec still farther west 
are also new. This colonia is separated from 
other parts of the city by a large park. It is 
also built on rock considerably above the 
rest of the city and has excellent drainage. - 
Its residents are obviously upper class from 
the standpoint of money, but most signif- 
icant ecologically is the fact that a large 
proportion are foreign. Even in this cos- 
mopolitan capital the Mexican does not 


? See Map I. e 
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"want to,live too far from the center. In con- 


r 
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ments is a boulevard encircling the central 


trast to most North American cities, the ' section of the city.” 


growth of population during the 1930-40 
decade was 7.5 per cent more rapid within 
. the political city than in those sections of 
the Federal District outside the city limits. 

A major factor accounting for this difference 

is the lack of sufficiently cheap and rapid 

transportation between the center and the 
. suburbs. 

Mexico City's traffic ebbs and flows in a 
daily rhythm. At one o'clock in the after- 
noon most commercial enterprises, except 
restaurants, taverns, drug stores, gasoline 
stations, and a few places catering to tour- 
ists, close up and do not open again until 
three-thirty or four. During this period, a 
large proportion of the workers and business 
people of the central district go home..That 
the trend is away from relaxation during 

‘these hours seems clear from the recent 
presidential decree abolishing the siesta. 
Employees in some government offices have 
in the past been in the habit of working from 
8:00 A.M. until 3:00 P.M. without inter- 
mission for eating and then going home for 
the day or to another job. In the summer of 
1943, however, the siesta period was still 
sufficiently established to produce four peak 
periods in traffic: eight to ten in the morn- 
ing, twelve-thirty to one;thirty and three 
to five in the afternoon, and six-thirty to 
nine in the evening. Since the narrow streets 
of “Old Mexico” were not planned for. the 
tremendous flow of busses, trams, taxis, and 
private cars of a modern metropolis, con- 
gestion is severe during these hours. The 
widening of selected arterials, such as San 
Juan de Letran (see Map II), is helping to 
relieve it. Among projected street improve- 


In conclusion the writer has emphasized 
in these exploratory observations (1) the 


'slow and more recently the rapid growth of : 


Mexico City and (2) the shift in basic con- 
figuration from the plaza-centered structure 
of the older Mexican cities toward the North 
American zonal arrangement that reflects 
the outward expansion of the central bifsi- 
ness district. He has neglected the obvious 
beauty of this Latin-American metropólis: 
the magnificence of its mountains, “Popo” 
and the “Sleeping Woman”; its interesting 
cathedrals, monasteries, museums, palaces, 
schools, libraries, parks, playgrounds, boule- 
vards, monuments, and near-by pyramids 
and medieval towns. These are well de- 
scribed in the guidebooks. Certainly two ex- 
tensive visits are not enough for an under- 
standing of this city. 

Many questions still need to be answered. 
In what way would these generalizations 
about Mexico City need to: be modified, for 
example, to fit the suburban slums of 
Buenos Aires or the hilltop shanty towns of 
Rio de Janeiro?” One wonders whether, un- 
der the influence of increasing population 
and modern means, of communication and 
transportation, all other large Latin-Ameri- 
càn cities are assuming an ecological pattern 
similar to that of cities in the United States. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

21 Lic. Lucio Mendieta y Núñez and his co- 


workers at the Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales 
of the National University have made a number of 


detailed and usable suggestions on various aspects of ` 


this study. 

22 See Preston E. James, Latin America (New 
York, 1942), p. 362,.and Henry A. Franck, Working 
North from Patagonia (New York, 1921), pp. 185-86. 
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ABSTRACT 


A first function of the American form of government is to resolve conflict between individuals, institu- 
tions, and pressure groups. To accomplish this, a liturgy and ritual have developed to cloak subterfuge and 
allfy’ opposition. Experienced agencies and officials, and conservatives in general, understand and respect 
the ceremonial: newcomers to bureaucracy, liberals, and reformers, because they act with the directness 
and,impatience of businessmen, are less successful in government. 


The federal government is an enormous! 
institution to which we turn for protection 
in time of peril but which we normally re- 
gard as bungling and untrustwortky. Most 
citizens appear to be animated by a real 
fear of it—to dislike it is common. It is al- 
ways being accused of doing many things it 
should never have done and of pe-forming 
its right actions in the wrong way or at the 
wrong time. 


These attitudes are bise on a reluctance: 


to understand the basic nature and primary 


functions of our government. It is patently 


impossible for this government or any of its 
agencies, while staffed with finite human 
beings, conceived in sin and born in iniquity, 
to humor the conflicting desires of every 
citizen. Even those who tell how wrongly 
the govermment operates disagre2 ‘about 
what it should have done in any given in- 
stance and how it should have done it. 

We citizens as a whole rarely realize that 
it is a primary function of our government 
to resolve conflicts between individuals, in- 
stitutions, and pressure groups in the so- 


ciety over which it nervously presides like: 


a jittery hen sheltering her chicks in a thun- 
derstorm. It cannot please everyone. It 
doesn’t even try. ‘Tt must also have capacity 


for self-contradiction without loss of identi- 


ty or honor. 

Our governfnent can neither legally nor 
morally ignore minorities; and the more 
militantly intransigent a minority is, the 
less likely are our congenitally fearful bu- 
reaucrats to risk ignoring it. The minority 
may be wrong. It may believe in something 
to which science and experience say nay. 


Nevertheless, our government must handle 
the mythology of the most ignorant citizen 
with deft consideration. 

This means that the government may 
often have to do something a little wrong 
with its left hand while it tries to accomplish 
a little good with its right.. Consequently, 
policy lines must usually be proclaimed in 
terms sufficiently equivocal to portray 
truth symbolically, but at the same time to- 
give no offense to unbelievers. However, 


“the government. cannot please everybody 


at once, no matter how hard it tries. 

We live under a form of government 
which gives us considerable latitude in per- ' 
sonal matters and which seeks, in the main, 
to do what. it appears the majority would 
like done, without undue prejudice to mi- 
norities. Even political bosses will provide 
good or, for that matter, liberal government 
for the people, if they know the people de- 
mand this and such policy will bring votes. 

Our government has not guaranteed eco- 
nomic security, sound nutrition, good 
health, or a complete liberal education for 
all citizens. A sufficiently boisterous minori- 
ty can still triumph over a- passive and 
supine majority. The government can 
make good plans and carry them out when 
we permit it to do so. But even its best plans 
will fail to work when we, the public, dis- 
like them sufficiently. 

Our government is capable of carrying 
through very large schemes of economic and 
Social reconstruction. But our people are , 
hagridden with tradition and fear change as 
greatly as do European peasants. They 
must become accustomed to new ideas very 
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slowly and be fully conscious of new needs 
before new institutions can be created. 
Thus it was that Republican-administra- 
tions before 1933 produced the ideological 
changes required to support the vast new 
institutional devices and activities which 


“government developed and undertook there- 


after. The climate of opinion must alter well 
in advance of action. 

Again, we can never base governmental 
measures squarely upon the facts or upon 
the best available scientific knowledge, be- 
cause our people hold dear many myths. 
We have to consider seriously only such 
things as a majority of us can be induced to 
sanction voluntarily and to which minorities 


_ will submit without open violence. The 


government seeks to resolve sharp differ- 
ences between riglit and left. The logical 
consistency of theories of government is 


¿less important than their attractiveness to 


a majority. 

Federal government employees have 
their place in the resolution of conflict. They 
also perform a most important function as 


psychological scapegoats. The public can : 
‘visit upon government brief-carriers and 


clerks the evil results of its own lapses. The 
employees can be blamed heartily for con- 


ditions for which they are not responsible. 


The typical bureaucrat lives a life of sus- 
tained fright. ` 

Much of this blaming is done righteously 
by outraged citizens. The employees can 
freely be accused of drawing large salaries 
for doing nothing and given full responsi- 


bility for actions and expenditures legally 


authorized by Congress. Possibly the gov- 
érnment performs no function more im- 
portant than that of being a scapegoat. ° 
Employees who dispense information are 
éspecially vulnerable because their work 
seems to smack of self-aggrandizement and 
to resemble advertising and promotion— 
both respectable occupations, of course, in 
private enterprise. Yet it is both legally and 


morally obligatory for government to ac- 
. quaint taxpayers with the manner in which 


public funds are expended. If government 
were secretive about such matters, would 
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not far more venomous attacks be made 
upon it? 

Indeed, a federal government agency 
itself is in large measure a channel of atone- 
ment. Individuals and pressure groups 
stand ready to discredit it, either by traduc- 
ing its employees or by attributing to it ac- 
tions it never took. It must often perform 
valuable service almost clandestinely. It 
must expect abuse and een 
as its portion. ; 

It must always be prepared for adverse 
criticism by groups who have little idea 
what it is doing and no intention of trying 
to find out. Meanwhile, it regrets the silence 
of those who know its virtues and profit 
from its services. It is quite generally as- 
sumed that the agency is accursed and is 
staffed by demons. a: 

This underlines the American’s congeni- 
tal fear of government. Our nation arose 
from people permeated with such fear. They 
originally attempted to maintain the func- 
tions of national government under a con- 
federation so loosely joined together as to 
be practically fictitious. Finally, it was seen 
that something better must be produced, 
and the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
was held, with press and public rigidly ex- 
cluded lest its deliberations be disturbed. 

The Convention devised a edocument 
which strictly limited the powers grudgingly 
given the federal government. The Consti- 
tution soon became hallowed by many, 
though Jefferson said that such idolatry 
was unwarranted. Fear of government was 
reflected in the peculiarly intricate mecha- 
nism of interlocking checks and balances 
evolved, which often acts effectively to 
prevent anything’s being done. 

Four different governmental institu- 
tions—either House of the Congress, the * 
Supreme Court, .or the Executive—can 
block actions they find objectionable. The 
wonder is that our government functions, 
at all, much less well; yet we continually 
intrust more to it with sublime faith, and 
right while decrying its activities. The fact 
that it does function quite well is a tribute 
to our aptitude at self-government. 


' While power was originally granted the 
central government with reluctant trepida- 


tion, it grew and increased in dominion,' 


though always against our will But tech- 
nological progress and recurrent wars acted 
always to bolster central governmental 
authority. We abjectly fear the agencies 
we have had to create. We seek to eradicate 
them, but we are always establishing more 
of them, for we feel their need. 

„Many of them have had to be set up dir 


ing peace because insistent mincrities de- . 


` manded some concession to their wishes in 
addition to, or along with, the requirements 


of the majority. It has often been necessary, 


also, to create a new agency which undid 
part of that upon which an, older agency 
was engaged, but such occurrences are in- 
evitable in governmental structure such as 
ours. Various devices must therefare be em- 
ployed to make inconsistencies appear con- 
sistent, and a special ritualistic language has 
been developed to aid the subterfuge. 

No myths highly regarded by any great 
number must, for instance, be directly de- 
nounced. Provocative- agencies and per- 
sonalities must be whisked away if possible 
and, to all appearances at least, replaced by 
nonprovocative agencies and personalities, 
if their useful qualities are to be retained. 
Individuafs are reanointed and agencies 
. renamed to further this end. Again a special 


language is employed to explain what hap- : 


. péned without really explaining it. 

The typical bureaucrat is a nervous in- 
dividual, ever fearful that something he has 
done will get him in Dutch with Congress, 
the public, or his colleagues. The handling 
of all delicate situations requires a special 
technique, just «s does the transaction of 
all government business. 

Mastery of these techniques is of basic 
importance, a precaution frequen-ly over- 
looked by many new administrators of new 
agencies who came from business, indus- 
trial, or academic life. Their neglect of the 


customary sacraments and rituals can prove. 


troublesome in the extreme and scmetimes 
results in hasty resignations or, in heinous 
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cases, in the total extinction of parts of 
agencies or of whole units. 

Older, more decorous government agen- 
cies move in an inflexible pattern of strictly 
ordered ritual. Deviations are penalized, 
and the deviants are ostracized. Symbols 
are always shown proper respect. Failure 
of newer agencles to develop ritualistic 
policies results in the Washington turmoil 
you read about; they are simply overlook- 
ing the fact that government business must 
be transacted ceremonially. 

. In addition to the prescribed ritual there 
is also a strict hierarchy of powers among 
the bureaucrats. There is a liturgical se- 
quence of statement arid response which 
covers all 
among officials. The head of a bureau would 
be properly abashed, if not actually bashed, 
if caught in public conflict with his depart- 
ment head. 

The title and salaries of recalcitrants 
often linger on, but their powers and func- 
tions mysteriously vanish.. The odor of en- 
chantment is gone from them, and they sit 
in their offices and twiddle their thumbs 
hoping for better times. An executive agen- 
cy may outmaneuver a congressman or 
overcome another such agency, but this 
must never be accomplished rudely. 

There are more seemly and subtle meth- 
ods. The division of powers between and 
among various dignitaries in governmental 
hierarchies are often perplexing. But the 
ritual and the dignitaries who perform the 
necessary ceremonial transactions all stand 
in strict categories of relative importance 
to one another. These defined relationships 
must always be accorded due respect. 

Heads of older government agencies have 
long since perfected administrative pro- 
cedures and learned how to express their 
actions in harmlessly obscure language. 
They know that departures from the pre- 
scribed pattern of dignified sacerdotal be- 
havior can end disastrously. 

Indifference to tradition, failure to in- 
corporate a version of what is supposed to 
have transpired earlier in the same docket, 
or even inattention to the precise manner in 


gent 


communications between and - 
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` which actions should be performed and in-- 


` sults delivered, can bring self-immolation. 


`. Correct language is obligatory, even if in- 


comprehensible. . 

The mysterious esoteric relationship be- 
tween employee and agency must never be 
forgotten. The entire agency easily becomes 
responsible for the words, thoughts, or per- 


sonal insolence of a single staff member. A- 


university or 2-department store may side- 


‘step responsibility for the occasional verbal 


outbursts of its employees. A government 
agency cannot do this. | 
The position of a government adminis- 


, trator also differs sharply from that of a 


university professor or a business or indus- 
trial official. In general, government ad- 


: ministrators have wide authority and broad 


E 


responsibility, coupled with limited power. 
Administrators outside government have 
whatever power and authority they can 


command and are often permitted the lux- 


ury of being totally irresponsible. Even a 
professor is boss of his domain. 

But, though the.government adminis- 
trator's responsibilities are heavy, his au- 
thority is hazy and tenuous. It overlaps 
thàt of others, while theirs overlaps his. He 
may be successful in increasing his limited 


- powers temporarily, but this usually leads 


to his.downfall. In any case he is bound, 
sooner or later, to appear responsible for 
something quite outside the region of his 
authority. 

. A newly appointed top-rank government 
official cannot make'a clean sweep when he 
takes office. He must very largely use the 
subordinates already.at hand. He must, if 


' he can, prevent a coterie surviving from his. 


predecessor from ganging up on him and 
running his agency in spite of him. He must, 
if he can, prevent the formation of such a 
group during his own term; for it can lead 
his agency off along lines he never contem- 
plated and inundate him in conflicts from 


' which he cannot extricate himself. 


"He must always remember that, though 
invested with impressive symbolic authori- 


` ty, he has very limited powers, whereas his 


responsibilities are limitless. They extend 
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to the farthest reaches achieved by the. 
mind of his most feckless and heedless sub- 
ordinate;.for it is he who must ultimately 
consent to a fictitious promotion, or else 
resign, if his agency or its employees deviate 
too far from custom. Obviously, a new agen- 
cy which has formulated no policy line i isin 
a precarious state. . 

The administrator must never forget 
either that his agency has a penitential 
function. The private lives of the least of its 
employees may be used by the public, wh!ch 
pays the bills, or by members of Congress, 
which created it, to discredit and besmirch 
it. The mere fact that Congress creates an 
institution does not guarantee that all 
people or even all congressmen will always 
approve it. 

. It is now of interest to ask why liberals 
are so rarely digested and assimilated by 
government institutions rather. than re- 
gurgitated ànd. ejected. The reason con- 
servatives play so large a part in all private 
and public enterprises is that they master 
the techniques of organization, administra- 
tion, practical politics, and closely co-ordi- 
nated action. They know how to get along 
with one another. They know how to oper- 
ate efficiently within institutional frame- 
works when compromise is essential and 
they know that it is vain to comit suicide 
merely because the other side appears to be 
winning that day. 

A government agency is a very poor place 
for a reformer, a crusader, or a martyr. Yet, 
by learning the litany and working’ respect- 
fully within its limitations, while paying 
due homage to the ordained priestcraft 
spawned by every bureaucracy, public or 
private, many things are made possible. 
Even a quite progressivé and heterodox 
liberalism may be managed, if due attention 
be given the rubric and the creedal language 
is followed with precision. * 

Naturally, no boisterous innovator can 
do exactly as he pleases. There must be-at 
least formal adherence to policy lines: Thus 
if the employee writes something destined 
to become an official pronouncement of his 
agency, he must "clear" this with all per- 
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sons therein who claim special expertness 
or authority in the subject matter and with 
all such other agencies as may consider 
themselves affected by FORE of the 
material. 


But liberals are needed and can suis 
progress in governmental institutions. They 
must proceed, however, by cautious zigzag 
paths, like ships avoiding torpeda attack. 
To blunder straight ahead may end the 
liberal employee’s usefulness at once; it can 
possibly render his agency extinct. He must 
compromise from time to time, without 


letting compromise transform him into a 


reactionary. 

Thus he can rise to fight again, and he 
may, under propitious circumstances, gain 
considerably next time. The natural. "tend- 
ency of the martyr to take controversial 
matters up with the public over the heads 
of his superiors or to have his way regard- 
less must be suppressed. Such conduct leads 
to the sidewalks where great personal free- 
dom rules. 

No branch of the federal government can 
accept without qualification or amendment 
the mere personal approach of a single in- 
dividual to any problem. What finally 
emerges as policy must be the ccmposite 
product of as many different points of view 
as are represented in the agency, plus some 
effort to consider those not therein. Here 
again we have resolution of conflict by dem- 
ocratic process. - 

The statement which. finally emerges 
must contain certain purely symbolic ex- 
pressions to satisfy those who feel reassured 
by their presence. Any departures from pre- 
vious procedure must be presented some- 
what surreptitiously and always quite as if 
they formed a natural and integral part of 
earlier statements, and actions. The policy 
must appear. evolutionary, never revolu- 
tionary. Each new idea must bow and in- 
troduce itself as having been true from the 
beginning. Any new technique must be 
treated as if quite old but now merely re- 
emphasized because especially apposite. 
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The final composite statement will never 
be very clear or direct, for it represents 
many factions and individuals—lawyers in . 
particular, But -it should neither frighten 
nor. disturb. To accomplish such ends gov- 
ernment agencies rise and proliferate in: 
what superficially appear to be highly illogi- 
cal and wasteful ways. One is superimposed 
upon another, or a new one is created to do 
what one already existing appears to be’ 
doing; some dissolve and reappear under 
new names and with altered contours— 
though often staffed by much the same per- 
Sonnel as ever. 

'Thus our government goes about its im- 


portant business of acting scapegoat, ap- 


peasing hostile factions, and resolving con- 
flicts. Its dutv is not to the majority and to 
the right thinkers alone, or even to those 
people who believe it should do thus and so, 
but to all citizens, groups, and factions. If 


' we wish to make our ideas prevail, we must 


work endlessly, spend freely, organize in- : 
dustriously; and compel attention to our 
demands. 

As a whole, given the conditions of its 
growth and the purposes we have let it 
serve, our federal government functions 
extremely wel. Amazing in its complexity, 
startling in the catholicity of its views, the 
government, nevertheless, does get business 
done. Like industry and religion it often, 
misrepresents itself, but it does work. E 
` Because it îs an organic growth projected 
from us, our government niust necessarily 


‘be what it is at any given time. When we 


find fauit with it, we really find fault with 
a mirror image of ourselves. When we are 
confused, our government reflects this con- 
fusion faithfully; but once we have made 
up our collective mind, we can use it effec- 
tively as an instrument of social, political, 
and economic advancement, 

At least this is the way Uncle Sam looks 
without his whiskers to an individual who, 
God help him, has been a bureaucrat for 
what careless people flippantly call a gen- 
eration. 


FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 


NEWS OF.SOCIAL RESEARCH IN ENGLAND. 


EDWARD A. SHILS* 


Mr. T. H. Marshall, formerly lecturer in- 


sociology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, has been appointed to the new pro- 
fessorship of sociology at the School. The 
new professorship is established to co-ordi- 
nate social research and social work train- 
ing. During the war Mr. Marshall has been 
head of the German section of the Research 
Department of the Foreign Office. 

. Mr. David V. Glass, of the London 
School of Economics and formerly research 
‘secretary of the Population Investigation 
Committee, has been named a member of 
the statistical subcommittee of the Royal 


Population Commission. During the war. 


Mr. Glass has been deputy director of the 
Statistical Division (overseas) of the Minis- 
try of Supply. 

Mrs: Ruth Glass is making a sociological 
survey of Bethnal Green, with special ref- 
erence to the problems connected with re- 
housing and community planning. 

Professor Karl Mannheim has continued 
to teach at the London School of Economics, 
which has been evacuated to Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, since the beginning of 
the war. He is also lecturing on educational 
sociology at the Institute of Education, 
University of London, which has returned 
to London. In addition to his work as editor 
of the "International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction," Professor 
Mannheim is writing a book entitled Essen- 
tials of Democratic Planning under the aus- 
pices of Chatham House. 

Miss Barbara Wootton, author of Plan 
or No Plan and Lament for Economics, has 
been named to succeed the late Henry Mess 
as lecturer in social science at Bedford 


. ?[Mr. Shils, of the University of Chicago, has 
recently returned from England, where he spent 
two years in government service. Át our request 
he has made these notes on current developments. 
~—Eprror.] 


Women's College, University of London. 


Mr. Mess, who had conducted a number of 
important studies in urban sociology, had 
before his death completed a book on The - 
Voluntary Social Services between the Two 
Wars, which will be published shortly by 
Kegan Paul. 

P.E.P. (Politica! and Economic Plan- 
ning) is conducting an investigation into 
management-worker relations in the build- 
ing industry. Mr. Charles Madge is in 
charge of this study. Mass-Observation 


‘has conducted a number of studies under 


the auspices of the Advertising Guild. These 
studies have been published under the fol- 
lowing titles: Home Propaganda, People in 
Production, Clothes Rationing, The Peoples’ 
Homes, and The Journey Back. The last deals 
with attitudes toward demobilization and 
postwar problems. In addition to these re- 
ports, Mass-Observation has also published 
The People and the Pub and Wer Factory. 

Miss Marie Jahoda, coauthor of Die. 
Arbeitslosen. von Marienthal, has been con- 
ducting social psychological stuflies on fac- 
tory and white-collar female employees. 
One of these studies has already been pub- 
lished in the British Journal of Psychology. 

Miss Kate Liepmann has published The 
Journey to Work: Its Significance for Indus- 
trial and Community Life (“International 
Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction” [Kegan Paul]) based on ecological 
investigations carried outein Germany and 
in England. 

The Committee on the Study of Human 
Institutions of the British Association for 
the. Advancement, of Science has recom- 
mended that an over-all body to promote, 
finance,/and co-ordinate research be con- 
stituted in Great Britain along the lines of 
the Social Science Research Council: 
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American Red Cross—Mrs. Elizabeth de 
Schweinitz has joined the staff of the 
American Red Cross as assistant to the 
director of Military and Naval Welfare 
Service and has been placed in charge of in- 
service hospital training. Mrs. de Schweinitz 
was formerly consultant on W.A.C. recruit- 
ing for the War Department, where she 
developed a-plan for selecting those appli- 
caüts who would make a good adjustment 
to military life. 


' American Sociological Society.—The an- 
nual December meeting, which was to be 
held in Chicago, was canceled. Authors of 
papers which were to be read at the meeting 
have been asked to complete their papers 
and send them to the chairmen of their 
sections. Suitable papers will be published 
in the American Sociological Review. _ 


American Sociometric | Associaiion.—A 
committee has been set up to inquire into 
the possibility of organizing a sociometric 
society. The committee is receiving letters 
from interÉsted persons. Address inquiries 
to Mrs. Maria Rogers, Chairman, Tempo- 
rary Committee, Box 56, Beacon, New 
York. 


Blufton College-—Professor J. W. Bau- 
man has been granted a leave of absence for 
the current year. He is now employed by the 
Division of Social Administration of the 
Ohio State Department of Public Welfare 
in the capacity of a rehabilitation agent 
for the blind. His work at Blufton is being 


carried by other members of the faculty. 


and by Mr. Carl Smucker, also of the staff 
of the Ohio Division of Social Adrrinistra- 
tion, who is doing part-time teaching. 


The University of Chicago——The In- - 


dustrial Relations Center, to provide Uni- 
versity-wide service in industrial relations 


for management executives, union leaders, 
government cffcials, faculty members, and 
Students, was established in November. 
The instruction program includes weekly 
seminars, conferences, and institutes. Emery - 
T. Filbey, vice-president emeritus of the 
University, is chairman, and the executive 
committee of the Center are: Vice-President 
Wilbur C. Munnecke; Sheldon Tefft, acting 
dean, Law School; Garfield V. Cox, acting 
dean, School of Business; Robert Redfield, 
dean, Division of the “Social Sciences; 
Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, Committee on 
Human Development; Ralph A. Beals, di- 
rector, University Libraries; and Lawrence 
A. Kimpton, dean of students. 

Lieutenant S. Kirson Weinberg, a former 
student in the department of sociology, 
whose article, “Problems of Adjustment in 
Army Units," appears in this issue, is a 
clinical psychotherapist at Percy Jones 
General Hospital at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. He is studying there the relationship 
of head injuries to menta] abilities in mili- 
tary patients. 

Herbert Blumer, editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology, and associate professor 
in the department of sociology, will be out - 
of residence in the winter quarter of the Uni- 
versity session. During his absence the edi- , 
torial work of the Journal will be carried on 
by the associate editors. 


Edward A. Shils will shortly publish an 


, English translation of the major sociological, 


political, and methodological writings of 
Max. Weber under the title of “Science, 
Politics, and Power” (in the “International 
Library of Sociology” [London: Kegan. 
Paul). Among the works included are 
“Politik als Beruf," ‘Wissenschaft als ' 
Beruf,” “Der Sinn der ‘Wertfreiheit’ der 
soziologischen und ókonomischen Wissen- 
schaften," "Parlament und Regierung im 
neugeordneten Deutschland,” and the en- 


git 


. tire "Typen der Herrschaft" (Wirtschaft und 
. Gesellschaft, Part III, pp. 603-817). 


D 
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University of Cincinnati.—Dr. Eubank is - 


on leave for the first term of this year. Mr. 


‘Ernest Greenwood and Miss Lois Elliott 


have been added to the teaching staff of the 
department. 

- Mr. G. G. Carlson, on war leave from the 
university, is now on outpost duty with the 
Office of War Information. 

Mr. Gerson Engelmann and Mrs. Melba 
Bowers are teaching sociology i in the evening 
college. 


Columbia University.—Dr. C. “Wright 
Mills of the University of Maryland will 
teach a course in social psychology and give 
a seminar on social stratification during the 
1945 summer term. 

The newly established Bureau of Applied 
Social Research is directed by Professor 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, with Bernard Berelson 
and Hazel Gaudet as research associates. 
They have just published The. People’s 
Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce), 
& study of how and why people vote as they 
do, based on-the 1940 presidential campaign 
as observed i in Erie County, Ohio. 

. Robert K. Merton, associate director, 
and Marjorie Fiske and Alberta Curtis, 
research associates, are the authors of a 


‘forthcoming book on.mass persuasion by 


radio as exemplified by a war-bond drive. 

- During the three months preceding the 
election the Bureau contributed a weekly 
column to the Nation dealing with “Polls, 
Propaganda, and Politics." 


-The Office of Radio Research, a ‘division 
of the Bureau, is now engaged in a large- - 


scale study of the influence of radio pro- 
gram changes on listening practices. 


Connecticut College for Women.—Profes- 


„sor Chase G. Woodhouse, of the department 


of economics, has been elected to Congress. 


Fenn College.—The students of sociology 
are making a survey of a church parish for 
the Lutheran church in co-operation with 


the Cleveland Church Federation. The com-' 
munity was white, but it is now estimated, 
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to be about one-half Negro. The purpose of ' 
the study is to discover the kind of church 
that should be there. 


Indiana Academy of Social Sciences.— 
The officers for 1944 are: J. Roy. Leevy, 
associate professor of sociology, Purdue 
University, president; A. L. Prickett, dean 
of business administration, Indiana Uni- 

versity, vice-president; and Lucille Springer, 
department. of business administration, 
Evansville College, secretary-treasurer. 


. University of Kansas.—Dr. Carroll D. 
Clark is now on leave, serving as a major in 
the Army Air Forces, stationed at Selman 
Field, Monroe, Louisiana. 

Dr. Marston M. McCluggage is on the 
staff of the U.S. Navy School, V-12, lo- 
cated at the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. He was recently promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, senior grade. 

Dr. J. Mapheus Smith is engaged in 
occupational studies of men in the armed 
forces, under thé sponsorship of the Selec- 
tive Service System, with headquarters at 
Washington. 

A Junior Professional Curriculum in: So- 
cial Work, initiated last year, is in full opera- 
tion under the general direction of Professor 


‘Esther E. Twente. 


Dr. Mabel Elliott gave a course in the 
fall session on "Social Reconstruction in the 
Postwar World." 

Dr. Seba Eldridge is collaborating in the 
preparation, of an introductory sociology 
text to be published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company., 


- University of Kentucky-«-Dr. Logan Wil- 
son has resigned to become dean of Sophia 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 

Dr. Irwin T. Sanders is acting head of the . 
department of the University of Kentucky. 
He is a member of one of the committees of 
the Extension Service and Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations connected with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Howard Beers, professor of rural 
sociology, is chairman of the Committee on 


x 


^ 


Extension by Private Agencies in connec- 


tion with the Conference To Ou-line the’ 


Contribution of Extension Methods and 
Techniques toward the Rehabilitation of 
. War-torn Countries. : 

Professor Harold E. Wetzel is in charge 
of the recently created department of 
social work. He has hitherto been con- 
nected: with the school of social Nn of 
Ohio State University. 


Kliefortl . Canadian-American History 
Prize.—This prize of $2,000 in American 
funds is offered for the best manuscript for 
a book to be entitled “North American His- 
tory: A Common History of the United 
States and Canada," suitable for.use by 
students in the United States and Canada. 
The aim of the work is to give a clearer 
picture of North American ways of life and 


to promote a better understanding between. 


the people of the United States and Canada. 
The chairman of the panel of judges is 
Professor A. L. Burt, department of his- 
tory, University of Minnesota, Mirneapolis 
14, Minnesota. ` 


Langston University, Oklahoma.—A new 
quarterly, the Southwestern Jourzal,. has 
been foundgd “to interpret the Southwest to 
the nation and the nation to the Southwest.” 
It is addressed to Americans of all races and 
creeds, Each issue will contain scholarly ar- 
ticles, reports of scientific research, and 
news of significant social trends. The second 
issue, now current, contains research arti- 
cles by Eugene S. Richards, D. C. Jones, 
Robert S. McMillan, Edward C. McDonagh, 

. R. Goodwin Parrish, and F. A. Williams. 
The editor is Nick Aaron Ford. 


University: of M iyd. — Thomas P. 
Monahan hasbeen appointed instructor in 
the department of sociology. He was previ- 
ously with St. Lawrence University. 

Professor O. E. Baker is teaching à course 
in population problems for the department 
in the fall and will continue the “World 
Population Problems" in the winter quar- 
ter. 

Miss Natalie S. Wood, a graduate. of 
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Meredith College, as been appointed a 
graduate fellow in the department. 


Peter P. Lejins, associate professor, is 


acting: chairman of the department. 


Miami University —Asael T. Hansen, is 
on extended leave to continue with the 
Japanese Relocation Authority. His courses 
are being taught by Mr..Paul K. Hatt. 


University of Michigan —Professor Rich- 
ard Corbin Fuller, on leave from the uni- 
versity as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, 
died in the Navy hospital at Brooklyn, 


New York, October 9, 1944, after an illness’ 


of almost a year. Professor Fuller was born 
in 1907. A graduate of the department of 


sociology and of the law school of the Uni- - 


versity of Michigan, Professor Fuller made 
valuable contributions to the linkage of 


law and sociology. He was best known for ` 


his writings on the theory of social problems. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The offi- 
cers elected zt the November meeting are 
as follows: president, Dr. Henry J. Rys- 
kamp, Calvin College, | 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan; secretary-treasurer, Mr. A. D. 
Vetesk, Jackson Junior College, Jackson, 
Michigan; Executive Committee members, 
Dr. Rupert C. Koeninger, Central Michigan 
College, Mount Pleasant, and Dr. Theodore 
Newcomb, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science—In the reorganization of 


. Michigan State ‘College into the Basic 


College with its seven departments, teach- 
ing posts are held by sociologists in four 
departments and in the newly established 
Institute of Foreign Studies. l 
The teaching staff of the original depart- 
ment of sociology has been divided between 
the newly organized School of Science and 
Art and the School of Business and Public 
Service. E. M. Banzet, D. L. Gibson, C. R. 
Hoffer, Paul Honigsheim, J. F. Thaden, 
and C. R. Watts'are members of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology in the 
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Grand Rapids, .- 
Michigan; vice-president, Dr. C. R. Hoffer, ` 
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School of Science and Art. C. P. Loomis, 
formerly head of the Division of Extension 
and Training, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the U.S.D.A., is head of this de- 
partment. E. B. Harper, former head of the 

- department of sociology, is now head of the 
department of social service in the School 
of Business and Public Service. Sociologists 
are represented in two of the departments 
of the Basic College. The head of the de- 

` partment of effective living is L. A. Haak, 

- formerly head .of the sociology depart- 
ment of the University of Tulsa. Austin 
Vander Slice, former head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at the University of Ar- 
kansas, is a member of the department of 
social science. 
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Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. 


—The National Advisory Council for Child 
Research met in November at Mooseheart, 
Illinois. The director of the laboratory, Dr. 
. Martin L. Reymert, announces the member- 
. ship of the council: Dr. John E. Anderson, 
University of Minnesota (preschool child); 
Dr. Allan G. Brodie, University of Illinois 
(dental sciences); Dr. E. W. Burgess, Uni- 
- versity of Chicago (sociology); Professor 
A. J. Carlson, University of Chicago (phys- 
iology); Dr. H. F. Helmholz, Mayo Clinic 
(pediatrics); Dr. Ernest Horn, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa (curriculum construction); Dr. 
R. L. Jenkins, Chicago Institute for Juve- 
nile Research (psychiatry); Dr. Wilton 
Marion Krogman, University of Chicago 
(anthropology); Dr. C. A. Prosser, William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute (voca- 
tional education); Dr. Louise Stanley, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (home econom- 
ics); Dr. Carl R. Rogers, Ohio State Uni- 
versity (clinical psychology); and Dr. R. W. 
Tyler, University of Chicago (education). 


: National Committee for Mental H ygiene.— 

. Dr.: George S. Stevenson, the medical di- 
rector, announces that the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation, Inc., has established 
the Lasker Award of $1,000 to be given an- 
^nually through the Committee for outstand- 
ing service in the field of« mental hygiene. 
It will be conferred at the annual meeting 


" 


" 


of the Committee in the autumn of each 
year. The purpose of the award is to recog- 
nize significant contributions to promoting 
mental health and to making the broad 
field and program of mental hygiene more , 
familiar to the general public. The award 
this year will be for mental hygiene work 
related to the war. The recipient will be 
chosen from among leaders who have dene 
work in the general enhancement of the 
mental health of the men and women of-the 
services, both while in service and during 
the period of rehabilitation, so far as de- 
veloped at the time. The Award Committee 
consists of Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, chair- 
man, Dr. Frederick H. Allen, and Miss 
Nina Ridenour. The Award Committee 
determines the scope and method of grant- 
ing the award and selects an anonymous 
jury of seven to nine to name the recipient. 


Ohio State University.—Professor Roder- 
ick Peattie, department of geography, has 
flown to Johannesburg to become chief of 
the Office of War Information in the Union 
of South, Africa. His address will be the 
American Consulate in Johannesburg. He 
will visit every city in the Union, his task 
being one of cultural relations and other ac- 
tivities in the field of diplomacy. 

C. L. Shartle, formerly chief of the Divi- 
sion of'Occupational Analysis for the War 
Manpower Commission in Washington, 
D.C., is the new co-ordinator of personnel 
research and professor of psychology. 


Pacific Sociological Soctety.—The officers 
for 1945 were elected by mail They are: 
president, Ray Baber, Pomona College; 
vice-presidents: for the Northern Division, 
Lawrence Bee, University of Oregon; for 
the Central Division, Hubert Philips, Fresno 
State College; for the Southern, Division, 
F. A. Conrad, University of Arizona; mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council: Jesse F. 
Steiner, University of Washington; and 
Robert Dann, Oregon State College; repre- 
sentative of Executive Committee, Ameri- 
can Sociological Society: Calvin P. Schmid, 
University of Washington. 


University of Pilisburgh.—Dr. M. C. 
Elmer’s new book, The Sociology of -the 
Family, published by Ginn and Company, 
will be ready early in 1945. 


Reed College.—Mr. Gwynne Nettler was 
appointed instructor in sociology at the 
beginning of the fall semester. He came to 
Reed College from Stanford Uriversity, 
where he has been serving as acting instruc- 
tor‘in sociology during the last three years. 


The Research Council on Problems of 
Alcohol.—The latest published research re- 
port of this council is Institutional Facilities 
for the Treatment of Alcoholism, by E. H. L. 
Corwin and Elizabeth V. Cunningham, of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. Pre- 
pared for the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and the Research Council on Problems 
of Alcohol, the report (80 pages) contains 
background material particularly valuable 
in the study of urban sociology and not 

. readily available elsewhere. The sale price 
of the cloth-bound copies is one do‘lar. The 
Council is making a small supply of paper- 
bounds copies available without charge to 
the readers of the Americam Journal of 
Sociology. 


.. 

Russell Sage Foundation.—Morris Had- 
ley was elected president of the Russell Sage 
Foundation at the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Foundation in Ncvember. 

^ Mr. Hadley, a Yale graduate, is a lawyer, 
president of the New York Public Library, 
and chairman of the board of trustezs of the 
New York School of Social Work of Colum- 
bia, and has been trustee of the Russell Sage 
Foundation durifig the last ten years. He 
served recently as deputy director of the 
Office of Facts and Figures in Washington. 
He succeeds Lawson Purdy as president of 
thé Foundation, who expressed his desire to, 
retire from that office after thirteen years 
of service but will continue as a member 
of the Board. Other officers are Jcseph P. 
Chamberlain, professor of public law at 
Columbia University, vice-president; Ar- 
thur H. Ham, executive vicé-president of 
the Provident Loan Society of New York, 
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and formerly director of the Foundation’s 
Department of Remedial Loans, treasurer; 
John M. Glenn, general director of the 
Foundation for the last twenty-four years, 
secretary. 
. 1 * ^ 
Social Science Research Council.—The 
following Post-doctoral Research Training 
Fellows are announced for 1944-45: 


. David Maldwyn Ellis, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity, instructor in American history, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, for training in the economic 
and social aspects of transportation in the 
United States during the nineteenth century. 

Rushton Coulborn, Ph.D., University of 
London, professor of European history, At- 
lanta University, for training in social phi- 
losophy. (Renewal.) 


The Pre-doctoral Field Training Fellows 
are: 

Julia J. Henderson, political science, Uni- 
versity cf Minnesota, for training in the func- 
tioning of national employment exchange 
agencies. 

Arthur E. Naftalin, political science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for training in the origin 
and growth of political parties in Minnesota 
and the Northwest. 

Robert White Pullen, economics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, for training in 
industrial relations and particularly collective 
bargaining in New England. 

Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., economics, Har- 
vard University, for training in industry-labor 
relations in Detroit as a result of federal policy- 
making. 

George H. F. Wong, political science, Har- 
vard University, for training in the setup of. 
government agencies, particularly the Bureau of 
the Budget. d 


Grants-in-aid have been awarded to? 


Jay William Blum, assistant professor of 
economics, Kenyon College, for the completion 
of a study of aviation financing in the United 
States since 1933. 

Norman S. Buchanan, associate oo re 
of economics, University of California, for the 
completion of a study of some aspects of inter- 
national postwar investment. 

Frederick H. Cramer, assistant professor of 
history, Mount Holyoke College, for the com- 
pletion oi a study’ of the impact of Hellenistic 
science upon the Roman Empire. 
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„ . Charles I. Foster, teaching fellow, Harvard 
University, for the completion of a study of 
voluntary associations, their relations to formal 
religious organizations, and their place in United 
States history, 1800-1880. 
Abram L. Harris, professor of economics, 


' Howard University, for the completion of a 


study of representative types of institutional 
“economics. ` 
Naum Jasny, principal economic analyst, 
_ Foreign Economic Administration, for the com- 
pletion of à study of the wheats in classical 
antiquity. 
Oscar Jaszi, professor of political science 
(emeritus), Oberlin College, for the completion 


‘of a study of the remnants of feudalism in' 


Central Europe. 

Eugene M. Kulischer, director, Research 
Bureau on Population Movements, for the com- 
pletion of a study of wars and migration in 
Europe, 1014-39. ^ — 

. Henry S. Lucas, professor of European his- 
tory, University of Washington (Seattle), for 
the completion of a study of immigration from 
the Netherlands to the United States, 1847-97. 

William C. Smith, professor of sociology, 
.Linfield College, for the completion of a study 

of stepchild and stepparent relationships. 

' R. J. M. Veit Valentin, research fellow in 
"political science, Fletcher School, for the com- 
pletion of a study of original papers belonging 
to Bismarck, Bleichroeder, and Rothschild. 

S. V. Wantrup, associate professor of agri- 
cultural economics, University of California, 
'for the completion of a study of the public 
policy ‘of conservation. 


Syracuse University —In November, Pro- 
fessor E., Franklin Frazier, head of the de- 
partment of sociology af Howard Univer- 
' sity, gave a series of five addresses as a guest 
of the university. 

Mr. Milton L. Barron, a candidate for 
the doctorate. at Vale, is on the staff this 
year. 

Professor Douglas Haring i is on leave for 
the year to participate in the Japanese train- 
ing program for officers under Dr. Friederich 
at Harvard. 

Dr. Thomas R. Fisher has been serving 
in the military forces in Italy for the last 
sixteen months. 


Talladega College. _Dr. Gustav Ichheiser 
has been appointed to the department of 
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sociology for the 1944~45 session. The Jour- 
nal regrets exceedingly that this news was 
incorrectly stated in the November issue. 


Tulane University.—Dr. Logan Wilson, 
who came this year as dean of Newcomb 
College, will teach in the department of 
sociology. 

Dr. Karl Korsch, who. was visiting 
assistant professor of sociology in Newcomb 
College last year, is back this year in the 
same capacity. ] 


University of Utah.—The Institute on 
American Social Security conducted in 
July by the Graduate School of Social 
Work was the first of its kind in the coun- 
try. Karl de Schweinitz, training consultant 
for the Social Security Board, Washington; 
D.C., led the sessions. 

Professor Owen F. Beal bassocensy pub- 
lished a bulletin, Social Characteristics of 
Salt Lake City. 

: Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, chairman of the 
department of sociology and anthropology, 
lectured before the twenty-sixth and twen- 
ty-seventh sessions of the F.B.I. National 
Police Academy on the “Social Psychology 
of Crime and Criminals" in October. 

Elmer R. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology, is on leave, serving as com- 
munity analyst at the War Relocation 
Center, Hunt, Idaho. 

' Assistant Professor Henry H. Frost, Jr., 
is now completing a two-year study under 
a research grant of “Trends and Changes 
in Utah’s Population and Their Signifi- 
cance for the Present and Post-war Situa- 
tion." . . 

Dr. Charles E. Dibble, assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology in the department 


“of sociology, has recently published the 


results of his research while in Mexico, 
„Codice en cruz (Mexico, D.F., 1943). 


College of Wooster.—Dr. Howard Lowry 
was inaugurated as president of the college 
on October 21r. 

Professor L. W. Ingram is on a. year's 
leave of absence for study and writing. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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What the Negro Wants. Edited by Rayrorp, W: 
LocAN. Chapel Hill: University ‘of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. viit352. $3.50. 


* The title of this volume implies a degree of 
social unity and racial solidarity among Ameri- 
cin Negroes that is not a fully accomplished 
fact. The time may come—conceivably, it may 
come soon—when the Negroes will be fused into 
a race-conscious minority, animated by a com- 
mon wish and presenting a united front in a 
struggle for clearly defined objectives. But in 
the present both the strength and the weakness 
of the Negroes’ position lie in the fact that they 
are not a fully organized and self-canscious mi- 
nority. They are held together by external fat- 
tors restricting their participation in the com- 
munal life rather than by exclusive sentiments 
and internal bonds. What the Negro wants can 
be stated only in terms that woulc be largely 
or wholly unintelligible to the mass of the Ne- 
groes. To be realistic, and at the sama time to do 
full justice to the contributors to this sympo- 


sium, it is necessary to read the title as "What 


Negroes Want.” 
The book has-been en years in the mak- 


ing. It was no simple editorial task to find and 


secure the co-operation of fourteén p2rsons com- 
petent to speak for a widely dispersed and cul- 
turally diverse population of thirteen million 
persons. Some of the outstanding Negro social 
students refused to touch the project. The-edi- 
torial problem was further complicated by the 
need to supplement cautiously conservative 


statements by the' inclusion of some more 


“radical” statements than could appear in a vol- 
ume bearing the imprint of a southern ùniver- 
sity press. As it i is, the publisher felt it necessary 
to insert a somewhat nervously apologetic in- 
troduction in which he categorically rejects the 
findings of modern social science as "obviously 
untrue” and eeaffirms his allegiance to the tra- 


ditional southern racial creed. Most of the con-. 


tributors to the volume are not professional stu- 
dents of social or racial relations, but each is a 
person of note in some field of Negro endeavor. 
: Mary McLeod Bethune is president of the Na- 
.tional Council of Negro Women; Sterling’ A. 
Brown is in the, English department and Ray- 
ford W: Logan is in the history department of 


Howard University; W. E. B. DuBois is director: 


of special research and Roy Wilkins is assistant 


-secretary of the National “Association for the 
,Advancement of Colored People; Gordon B. 


Handcock is a teacher of economics; Leslie 
Pinckney Hill, Frederick D. Patterson, and 
Charles H. Wesley are college presidents; Lang- 
ston Hughes is a poet and writer; A. Philip Ran- 
dolph i is president of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters; George S. Schuyler is a news- 
paper editor; Willard S. Townsend is president 


of the “Red Caps"; and Doxey A. ‘Wilkerson is ` 


vice-president of the International Workers' 


. League. 


The- Negroes want what all dither men of 


comparable experience and status want. The - 


masses want food, shelter, a cessation of gratui- 


tous physical abuse, and other elementary nec- 
essaries of a tolerable animal existence. From . 


this level, the desires increase in number and 
kind and, through varying stages and combina- 
tions, to those that characterize sensitive and. 
civilized men. As stated by the contributors to 


X 


this symposium, they want nothing new-or' 


startling, nothing that could be reasónably de- 


nied them. They ask for such things as freedom, : 


the Four Freedoms, participation in American 
life, first-class citizenship, protection, of civil 


rights, .equal work opportunities, equal pro- - 


D 


tection under the law, equal education, equal 


health and hospital services, abolition of public . 


segregation, an end to mob violence, and the 
elimination of restrictions on voting. They have 
no ideology other than that of democracy, and 


bilities possessed by other Americans. But the 
contributors are little concerned with what 


‘they want the rights, privileges, and responsi- ' 


Negroes wart. Each states his conception of the , 


desires briefly—some do so in general terms, : 


others with a variety of concrete detail; some 
state them -bluntly and without quibbling, 
others are. cautious and ‘conciliatory—and’ 
moves on tc what interests him, to race prob-. 
lems and. solutions, to means by which the 
Negroes can get what they want, to racial ac- 
tivities and programs and movements. 

The volume is in no Sense a scholarly or pro- 
found analysis of race relations or of the race 


problem; it is, nevertheless, a significant con- . 


tribution if it i$ seen as a pamphlet in a racial 
controversy and as an index of the cürrent 
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stage of the race-relations cycle. One stage in 
the cultural advance of an excluded group is 
characterized by vague discontent and restless 
behavior, by unorganized protests and rebel- 
lious outbursts and other random activity, 


: which express a widespread dissatisfaction and 


misery but show no real appreciation of the 


causal factors or genuine understanding of effec- - 


^ tive means of control. It is at this point that 


leaders may arise—leaders who are able to 


` articulate the unrest, inspire the confidence, and 


arouse the enthusiasm of the masses; define ap- 


' pealing objectives; formulate programs of ac- 


` tion; and mobilize the group to various forms of 


collective behavior. When, and in the degree 
that this is done in America, the Negro-white 
relations. will change in character; the race 
problem will move into a new phase of the racial 
-cycle. The book does not do this; but it does, in 
its expression of various objectives and descrip- 
tions of various tentative and preliminary 
efforts at organization, indicate that a new 
phase of the Negro-white problem may not be 
far away. 


Certainly these movements, when and as 
they come, will do little or nothing to control 
the course of events or to change the future of 

' the Negro or of race relations. On the contrary, 
the nature of the movements will be defined and 
guided by the course of events. The efforts of 
the Negroes and the conflicting efforts of the 
white southerners are analogous to the competi- 
tion of rival boatmen rowing upstream while 
the swift current is carrying both to their ulti- 
mate destination. The future of the Negro, as 
of the white population of the South, will be de- 
termined by impersonal factors or by fortuitous 
events—soil depletion, machine agriculture, com- 


: peting crop areas, federal policies, conservation 


movements, and the like—rather than by the 
Negroes’ wishful thinking or the whites’ indul- 


' gence in nostalgic fantasies. 


But efforts such as those described in the vol- 
ume and others yet to come should not be un- 
dervalued. Such efforts, in and of themselves, 
are seldom impressive; generally they are futile, 
obviously destined to fail. They have, however, 
a very real value apart from their avowed pur- 
pose; they are educative experiences. It is ap- 


: parently in just such efforts that men become 


in a measure civilized; it is in their efforts, aside 
from anything -achieved by the efforts, that 
men acquire initiative and self-confidence and 
develop new conceptions of themselves. The 
Negroes, like other men, will advance through 


, their efforts and their failures. 


` * 
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The book has another value aside from its 
specific content. Every effort of the Negroes to 
improve their social status, as every vigorous 


"verbal or other protest against-sub-American . 


conditions and treatment, does its bit to bring 
the racial situation out of the realm of sacred 
phenomena and into the arena of public discus- 
sion, where it can be examined on its merits 
and modified by rational techniques. In a ra- 
tional world the statement of the Negroeg 
wants must be faced and it must be answered— 
and it can be answered only in terms of countey- 
facts and logical argument. It is for this reason 
that one regrets that this is not a better book; 
the Negroes' position still lacks a definitive and 
masterly statement. 

f E. B. REUTER 


Prejudice—Japanese Americans: Symbol of 
Racial Intolerance. By CAREY MCWILLIAMS. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. 337. 
$3.00. — 


. A hundred thousand persons—the popula- 
tion of a single small city-—were moved inland 
from the West Coast by military order in 1942. 
More people than that move every year-in the 
United States, and at least that many have been 
forced to move during the war as a result of new 
war-plant construction and the creation of vari- 
ous military zones. What makes this movement 
from the West Coast so important is that it was 
a forced mass movement of people wijhout due 
process and on the basis of ancestry alone—an 
action unprecedented in the United States. It 
was a crucial act, establishing what many Amer- 
Icans felt to be an ominous precedent. 

Mr. McWilliams in this book outlines the 
historical background of race relations and 
anti-oriental prejudice on the West Coast which 
made this war move of persons of Japanese 
ancestry not only possible but inevitable. The 
author then goes on to contrast the 1942 West 
Coast attitudes concerning e¥acuation as a 
"military necessity" and the 1944 attitudes in 
the same area which have become openly racist. 
A region of ten million populatiqn is now at- 


- tempting to prevent the return of what can at 


most be but a handful of considerably less than 
a hundred thousand people. The anti-evacueé 
attitudes are found to be correlated in part with 
historical anti-oriental prejudice on the West 
Coast, but even more with specific economic in- 
terest groups and related political forces happy 
to have a convenient scapegoat for local social 
problems. 
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. The book relates these domestic race-rela- 
tions problems to the international Pacific area. 
"For nearly fifty years prior to December 7, 
1941 & state of undeclared war existed between 
California and Japan" (p. 15). It is pointed out 
that the Japanese made diplomatic issue of local 
tensions on more than one occasion and that 
the military clique in Japan found the persecu- 
tion of Japanese in California a convenient 
weapon for arousing anti-American attitudes in 
Japan. 

. While the evacuation set a precedent in 
racism in the United States, McWilliams points 
out that it also set a precedent for federal juris- 
diction in race relations; and he proposes that 
the federal government go further in this re- 
spect and set up a Department of Race and 
Culture as recommended by the anthropologist, 
Dr. E. A. Hooton, which “would bend its efforts 
to the scientific development of every racial 
and national stock in our country and to the 
task of coordinating the efforts of each to fur- 
ther its own happiness and the advance of 
American civilization.” 

A conclusion of interest to the student of 
racial prejudice is that there is “little correla- 
tion between the number of Japanese in a par- 
ticular area and the virulence of anti-Japanese 
sentiment" (p. 25). Another conclusion which 
the author indorses is that “because we feared 
greatly we began to hate greatly" (p. 45). Still 


a third, as far as California is concerned, is the 


remarkable correlation between peaks in anti- 
oriental afitation and local political campaigns 
(cf., eg., p. 58)... 
' There are a few matters of fact in the book 
which might be questioned. On page 83 it is 
stated that the Japanese in California showed 
no tendency toward dispersal. Spot population 
charts of the Los Ángeles metropolitan area 
during the last two or three decades would, I 
believe, refute this statement; and on page 88 
the author himself remarks that “as the Nisei 
reached maturity there was a significant trend 
away from Little Tokyo." A specia! factor in- 
hibiting large-scale dispersal beyond the coast 
area not mentioned in the book is geography: 
the Sierra Nef*adas and then the desert area, in 
. contrast to the beckoning lands oi Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, etc., for Atlantic immigrant groups. 
Comparative. data for recent immigrant 
groups in New York and elsewhere would also 
be desirable before referring to the “intense gre- 
gariousness" of the West Coast Japanese (p. 85) 
or to the “slowness” of Japanese assimilation 
(p. 142). (It is a notable fact that even in war- 
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time there-are Ukrainian and German. cultural 
broadcasts in the native languages for those 
ethnic groups in the Chicago area.) 

It is doubtful if there has been at every relo- 
cation center an "incident" similar to those of 


Poston and Manzanar (p. 180). The segregation" 


program, undertaken after considerable dis- 


, cussion of pros and cons within the War Relo- 


cation Authority, was «of prompted by Senator 
Downey's resolution (p. 187). Dillon Myer, the 
national director, decided on the step following 
a project directors! meeting at which the major- 
ity vote was in favor of segregation as an aid to 


relocation center administration. As it has © 


turned out, having W.R.A. become an intelli- 
gence agency in connection with this program 
of segregating “loyal” from “disloyal” residents 
—a function properly belonging to the Depart- 
ment of Justice—has raised more than one 


thorny problem, and there is plenty of room for - 


argument as to the ultimate value of segrega- 
tion as a solution for W.R.A. problems i center 


'administration and relocation. 


The author quotes and evidently mdi 
Carl Crow’s dictum that Japan and the United 
States have nothing in common in their history, 
culture, and ideals. This is an oversimplifica- 
tion of a number of obvious cultural differences. 
A national ideal in both countries is to overcome 


odds arid to rise above humble beginnings (the. 
story of Lincoln was popular in pre-war Japan), ' 


the value of patriotism is recognized in both 
countries, and fapitalist monopolies and indus- 
trialization are found in Japan as well as in the 
United States and had a good deal to do with 
the present conflict in the Pacific. Racial preju- 
dice may have aided and been correlated with 
this conflict, but surely it was not a basic causa- 
tive factor. (McWilliams recognizes the relation 
of prejudice and economic rivalry in California 


- but seems tc forget it in discussing the back- 


ground of the war in the Pacific.) 


These criticisms should not be interpreted as 
detracting from the main story of the book, 


which is vividly brought home to the reader. In 


particular, the well-documented_section on the 
historical background of racial prejudice on the 
West Coast is excellent, the recent deliberate 
attempts by special groups to maintain this: 
prejudice is ‘well brought out, and the relation 
between our domestic racial relations and our 


international relations is given the attention 


it deserves. There is a good analysis of the Dies 
and similar "investigations" of W.R.A., to- 
gether with some of the motivations behind 
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them. This whole subject deserves a book to it- 
self some time after the war. 
The reader of this book is left with a feeling 


. that the United States faces a conflict between: 


its democratic ideals and its racist practices 
which can be resolved in one of two ways: 
either by rejecting racism in action and so bring- 
. ing national behavior in line with national 
"ideology or by adopting racism as a part of our 
national government policy. Germany took the 
second choice, and, as far as the evidence of 
McWilliams’ book goes, the same thing could 
happen here. 

Jonn F. EMBREE 
University of Chicago ' 


Race, Nation, Person: Social Aspects of the Race. 


Problem: A Symposium. Edited by JosErH 
M. Corrican and G. Barry O'TOOLE. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., ae 
Pp. x+436. $3.75. 


. In.1941 the Catholic University ‘of America 
published a symposium on scientific aspects of 
the race problem—that is, upon the biology of 
race. Here follows a discussion of the same prob- 
lem, from the standpoint of history, jurispru- 
dence, politics, and ethics. The’ authors, all 
Catholic and most of them priests, are of several 
nationalities. 

The unity of the volume appears not only in 
the common subject of discussion but in the au- 
thors’ adherence to à common philosophical 
system. Tt is a system which non-Catholic social 
scientists should know better than they general- 
ly do, not merely because it 1s the system of 
social thought of the, Catholic scholars of the 
world but also because it is that system whose 
concepts have been most clearly defined and 
the consequences of whose premises have been 
worked out for the greatest variety of prevailing 
social situatioris. 

‘The ten essays vary in emphasis and in the 
particular problems addressed. One treats of the 

' state in relation to occupational groups; others, 
of the state in relation to racial and cultural 
` groups, of church and state, of the history of 


racist doctrine, of nationalism, etc. The contri- | 


bution of most interest to sociologists is, I be- 
lieve, "The Rights of the Human Person vis-à- 
vis of the State and Race." The author, Joseph 


T. Delos, is a French Dominican, well schooled. 


in theoretical jurisprudence and sociology. The 
' conception of the state presented is that of the 
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French Catholic jurist, Hauriou. Iti is summed 
up thus: 
It may be said that our civilization rests on this 


distinction [between the state and the social body 
which it personifies]... .. The State is a super- 


_ Structure. .... If the State is a superstructure, it 


is because there is a substructure, an ensemble of 
activities that are economic, family, cultural, re- 
ligióus, which have their own laws, their own spe- 
cific and non-political ends; in these ends man finds 
a principle of action which is external to the State, 
independent of it, and which in consequence will 
impose itself on the State [pp. 40, 41]. * 


I think I present Delos’ thought correctly in 
saying that he regards the reconciliation of the 
rights of the person and of the society of which 
he is a member with those which the state must 
necessarily have if it is to perform its functions 
to be the great never ending problem of politics. 
It follows that any social-doctrine is to be 
judged by its effects, in principle and in practice, 
upon this reconciliation. Fascist race doctrine 
eschews any such reconciliation by declaring 
that the state should be identical with a racially 
defined ethnic group, the nation or Yolk, and 
that the individual exists, in turn, only as mem- 
ber of and for the sake of the racial group. Delos 
cites other systems of thinking and other doc- . 
trines which tend to swallow up one or another 
of the parties to this necessary but difficult rec- 
onciliation.' 

When he comes to the question of race, Delos 
avoids what are, in my opinion, the two most 
common errors of those who argue fof the rights 
of those who are members of races or ethnic 
groups which suffer discrimination at the hands 
of the state or of society. One of these. errors is 
that of resting the case too completely on the 
evidence that there is little or no difference be- 
tween the races in those biological qualities 
which might affect intellectual achievement or 
moral conduct. Delos, while concluding that it 
has not been scientifically demonstrated that 
race is the principal one amosg the conditions 
which influence the exercise of the moral and 
mental faculties of men, insists that his thesis 
would be in no wise impaired if they were. For 
while society will apportion its 'brivileges and _ 
functions according to individual aptitudes, it 
will guarantee to each person an equality with 
others—an equality which consists in assuring 
to each man “the conditions of a life truly hu- 
man, conforming with his dignity and his des- 
tiny as a human person." It is implied in Delos' 
argument that society should be so watchful 
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id vigorous in its distribution of social func- 
tions that it will not overlook any individual on 
the assumption.that his aptitudes are sufficient-! 
ly known by the fact of race alone.. 

The other error common among advocates of 
full justice and equality for péople af all racial 
and cultural affiliations is that of assuming or 
declaring.that a sense of social solidarity should 
not exist among persons of common racial or 
cyltural identity. Delos recognizes,. and be- 
comes almost poetic about it, that “the abstract 
nudity of human nature" must be clozhed in the 
rich garments of a culture, of an “ethnos,” be- 
fore a personality is achieved. It is good for man 


to be nurtured in a culture, as a member of a 


people. The solution of cultural conflicts does 
not lie in the eradication—impossible, in any 
case—of all racial and ethnic sentiment. The 
function of the.state is not to destroy any 
"ethnos" but to prevent them from becoming 
spiritual ghettos, insulated against the univer- 
sal values of culture. 

May I repeat that I have selected for special 
attention but one of the several esszys in this 
symposium—the one which, although devoted 
to an ethical argument, makes most use of an 
essentially sociological way of looking at things. 
Some are more passionate in their criticisms of 
fascism and communism; some are more ardent 
in condemnation of certain aspects of American 
life. Taken together, they undoubtedly repre- 
sent Catholic scholarly thought—altaough not 
necessarily the attitudes of the masses of Catho- 
lic populatton—on the problem in hand. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
' University of Chicago 


The Black Man in White America. By Joun G. 
Van DEUSEN. Rev. ed. Washington, D.C.: 
_ Associated Publishers, 1944. Pp. 381. $3.25. 


Here is a conventional conception of “the 
race problem," motable only for its countless 
newsy facts. Topics range from race inferiority 
through economics, migration, politics, crime, 
Schooling, church, folk songs, art, war participa- 
tion, to leadership. The author, a historian, has 
no taste for theory, no time for personal asides 
and insights. He writes to inform, and his me- 
dium is “fact.” Once assured that an item is re- 
liable, the writer is, one might guess, at peace 
with himself. He believed that the more facts, 
the greater their impact—a theory that news 
can and will affect attitudes. 
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— Working from this angle, it is logical to see _ 
“no immediate solution" for the race problem, ` 
tó espouse mass "education" as the way out, 
all of which leads to the sharpest writing in the 
book. For example: “Without doubt DuBois 
is the most brilliant Negro in the United 
States today. But he is unfitted temperamental- 
ly to be the leader of his race. An aristocrat and 
a scholar, his appeal is to the intellect. He has 
never been one of the toiling black masses, and 
he is just as incapable of understanding them as 
they are of following his involved reasoning" `` 
(p. 322). Charles Johnson and Reuter are the 
author's favorite quotes; no mention is made of 
the Warner-Dollard point of view. In fáct, 


. neither caste nor class appears in the Index or in 


the nineteen pages of fine-print bibliography. 


LLOYD ALLEN COUR 
Ohio State University 


Islands and Peoples of the Indies. By RAYMOND 


Kenwnepy. ("War Background Studies,” 
No. 14.) Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1943. Pp. iv-+66. ~ 


Among the handbooks prepared on Pacific 


‘areas under the sponsorship of the Smithsonian 


Institution, this volume is one of the very best. 
The author has done a fine job in presenting in 
brief but systematic fashion the peoples of the . 
East ‘Indies—their geographical setting, lan- 
guages, customs, and history. Apparent in this : 
presentation is the considerable variety which 
exists underneath the surface: uniformity: The 
intelligent reader will begin to see something 
of the magnitude of the problems which this 
area presents and the difficulties involved in 
finding any simple solutions. The illustrations 
are superb, and a selected bibliography offers 
an opportunity for further inquiry into this 
important area. 
: FRED Bean 
University of Chicago 07 
o = : ae 
A Selective Guide to the English Literature on 
the Netherlonds West Indies: With a Supple- 
ment on British Guiana. By PHILIP Hanson 
Hiss. New York: Netherlands Information 
Bureau (ro Rockefeller Plaza), 1943. Pp. 
xlii+-129. $0.75. 


The author has arranged the works of over 
four hundred writers on Curaçao, Surinam, 
and British Guiana under some fourteen cate- ' 
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gories. The habit of Netherlands' scientists of 
writing a considerable proportion of their works 
in English makes this a particularly useful 


` bibliography. Students of South America are 


indebted to Mr. Hiss for compiling, and the 


- Netherlands Information Bureau for publish- 


ing, this guide to the literature of an area. which 
is rapidly growing.in world importance. 

i FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 





The People of Alor: A Social-Psychological Study 
of an East Indian Island. By Cora Du Bots. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1944. Pp. xvi-+654. $7.50. 

Dr. Du Bois’s book is a genuine scientific 
‘contribution to the study of “personality and 
culture,” a field in which there has been much 

. more programmatic: discussion and speculative 
inference, so far, than substantial achievement. 

This has been partly due to the fact that aware- 

ness on the part of anthropologists of the 

theoretical significance of ethnographic data for 
an understanding of the differential determi- 
nants relevant to the genesis and functioning 
-of personality preceded systematic observa- 
tions with psychological problems in mind. 

As Dr. Du Bois says in her Preface: “Too often 

' descriptive material gathered with other ends 
in view gave no data on points which seemed 
‘vital, and none of them gave an adequate de- 
scription of character structure and its dyna- 
mics. We had talked ourselves out, and only 
field work could test the procedure.” ` 

The author's investigation of the people of 
a mountain village in Alor (Lesser Sunda 

- Islands, Netherlands East Indies), Oceanic 
Negroids in physical type, among whom she 
spent more than a year and whose language she 
learned, was focused directly upon the rela- 
tion between their culture and their personality 
structure. Her book reflects this concentration 
of interest in every detail. It is likewise dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it is a product of 
the close collaboration of'the author with a 


psychoanalyst, Dr. Abram Kardiner, begun 


in 1936. It also may be considered an extension 
of the pattern of collaboration carried on for 
some years by Professor Linton and Dr. Kar- 
diner in their joint seminar at Columbia Uni- 


versity, the initial crystallization of which is - 


to’ be found in The Individual and His Society 
* (1939). In this book Kardiner essayed psycho- 
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analytic interpretations of the personality 
structure of individuals in certain Polynesian 
and Malagasy societies based exclusively on 
ethnographic descriptions by Linton. It was 
here that Kardiner set forth his concept of 
“basic personality structure," discussed the 
cultural factors he considered psychologically 
relevant to personality formation and other 
theoretical points. 

The task which Dr. Du Bois set herself, in 
Alor was undertaken largely under.the inspira- 
tion and direction of Kardiner, who likewise 
contributed personally to financing the expedi- 
tion. The psychological interpretation of the 
data secured is also the work of'Kardiner. He 


-elaborates the statement of the problem as 


presented by the author (chap. i), disengages 
the basic personality structure of the Alorese 
(chap. ix) from the observations made in the 
field (in the course of which he makes use of 
diagramatic schema that are original and clari- 
fying), and, following each autobiography (ex- 
cept one), contributes a characterological pic- 
ture, including a schematic diagram summariz- 
ing the dynamic factors at work and their 
results. Altogether, Kardiner contributes some 
sixty-five pages. 

The outstanding and forward-looking fea- 
tures of the volume from a methodological 
point of view are the following: 

1. As in all science, a theoretical frame of 
reference enables the observer to concentrate 
upon the collection of facts relevant to certain 
hypotheses. Consequently, there is*no attempt 
to present a full-length ethnographic portrait 
of the Alorese (p. 27). Chapters iii-vi follow. 
through the life-cycle. They are richly de- 
tailed and exhibit a keen appreciation of the 
dynamics of personality genesis and function- ' 
ing, the interaction of institution and person, 
cultural forms and individual practice. Chapter 
vii is concerned with “the interrelated forms 
and forces of personality as they manifest 
themselves in institutions, walues, and every- 
day modes of emotional expression and be- 
havior among adults.” Chapter viii contains a 
discussion of the psychological aspects of reli- 
gion. It is from these chapters” that Kardiner 
constructs his etiology of the ''basic per- 
sonality" of the "Alorese, termed “modal per- 
sonality” by the author (chap. i). Although 


x At the present time it seems to me that any 
final crystallization of terms is not of prime im- 
portance. Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn and O. H. Mowrer, 
* ‘Culture and Personality’: A Conceptual Scheme,” 
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any brief summary is bound.to be inadequate, 
the essence of the matter lies in poor maternal 
care. This leads in tutn to insistent demands 
upon human objects that can only frustrate 
the individual who, handicapped by a feeble 
ego and by great fear of aggression, lacks the 
confidence necessary for mastering the objective 
world. The manipulation of the peculiar finan- 
cial system of the Alorese is one means the 
men use to achieve some sense of security by 
obtaining a certain measure of control over 
others. 

2. The autobiographical material, including 
Kardiner’s interpretations, comprises half of 
the book (pp. 191-551). Four men and four 


women were informants. The material was ob- 


tained in a series of morning interviews, and 
- dreams were elicited when possible. The author 
did some directing, but the. degree of inter- 


ference is indicated in the text, and the original 


order of narration has been kept. Kardiner 
expresses the methodological value of this ma- 
terial when he says that “the autobiographies 
show us the variations in individual character; 
but they are all related to the basic personality 
structure, which is a commentary on the insti- 
tutions” (p. 548). . 

3. As a further independent check the 
Rorschach Test was given to 37 individuals 
(17 men and 2o women). The interpretation of 
this material, which includes a discussion of 
both group and individual results, is contri- 
buted by Dy. Emil Oberholzer (pp. 588-640), 
who was an associate of Rorschach in Switzer- 
land. The technical aspects of this material 
will be of interest to all Rorschach workers. 
Only a few complete records are given, but a 
comparison of Kardiner’s analyses on the basis 
of the autobiographical data and Oberholzer’s 
interpretations, independently arrived at, are 
impressive. 

4. Other independent data, used as a check 
on the psychological interpretations given, are 
derived from (a) tRe Porteus Maze Test, given 
to 55 individuals, and summarized and com- 
mented upon by Porteus (pp. 553-54); (b) a 
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American Anthropologist, XLVI (1944), 20 n. These 
authors speak of “the communal component of 
personality": and state that they are aiming at 
something quite similar to Kardiner's concept. The 
emergence of all these terms is an explicit recogni- 
tion that certain idiosyncratic features of the hu- 
man personality are distinguishable from those attri- 
butes shared by members of a given cultural com- 
munity. 
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word-association test devised by the author 
(pp.- 556-65); and (c) a series of children's 
drawings, interpreted by the author and 
checked by Mrs. Schmidl-Waehner (pp. 566- . 
87). : z 
The highly fruitful collaboration: found in 
this book raises an important question. How 
far can the anthropologist proceed in the study 
of personality and culture without such colla- 
boration? Furthermore, since the interpreta- 
tions of both Dr. Kardiner and Dr. Oberholzer 
represent highly specialized skills, based on 
long therapeutic experience as analysts, who is 
to evaluate their interpretations? Personally, 
I hope that this volume will be given the most 
careful scrutiny in psychoanalytic, psychiatric, 
and psychological journals. For if the principles 
and procedures exemplified in it can be made: 
the basis for further investigations, mutually 
intelligible in their aims and methods to special- 
ists in personality as well as in culture, the 
groundwork will be laid for an accumulation of 
data that will rapidly enrich our understanding 
of the relations between culture and personality. 


. A. InviNG HALLOWELL 
Northwestern University 


Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime: 
A Reference Source for Research in Criminal 
Material. By BEN Karpman. Washington, 
D.C.: Medical Science Press, 1944. Pp. 
vii-+732. 

A few years ago Dr. Karpman brought out 
Volume I of this series, containing five lengthy 
studies of .psychopathic cases in which the 
persons were charged with predatory crimes. 
In this second volume there are four cases 
featuring sexual crimes, although theft, for- ` 
gery, drug addiction, robbery, and other crimes . 
also are prominent. A forthcoming issue is to 
deal with murder cases. Little interpretation 
is included, as this is to appear in parallel 
publications. The case studies are largely in 
the subjects! cwn words, with light editing 
by Dr. Karpman. 

One of the cases is presented in the original 
form as it was analyzed. The subject, Kenneth 
Elton (pseudonym), was committed because 
of an attempt at seduction of a nine-year-old 
girl. In tke analysis he was asked to begin each 
session with an account of his dreams and then 


‘to give his associations. In this process he 


eventually arrived at an interpretation which 
accounted for the behavior on the basis of a 
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shocking sexual' experience which occurred 
‘when he was about six or seven years old. 


-x A cure is claimed, since no repetition of the 


behavior is known to have occurred in the 
seventeen years following the analysis. Plau- 
sible as it is, this explanation does not rest on 
a basis logically superior-to patent-medicine 
cures. Even if it were possible to be sure that 
undetécted sex crimes did not continue, there is 
still the question of what is responsible. A 
, Critical reader. inevitably .hungers for some 


improvement on the “pošt hoc" style of reason- . 


' ing and, perhaps, in this case, for some addi- 
tional information, if it could be gathered, on 
the subject's personality as viewed by his 
contemporaries and on the extent to which 
the analyst guided the development of the 
story by his suggestions and questions, and on 
other matters. This is not to suggest, however, 
:that the case material given is not valuable 

_or even that the interpretation might not be 
the true one. 


To a certain extent, the psychopathic and. 


criminal aspects of some of, the cases are at 
least partially separate. The criminal be- 
havior apparently develops in the same fashion 


as with normal personalities—through partici- 


pation in social groups in which criminal ac- 
tivity is conventional. At most, the mental 
abnormality operates in these cases as a partial 
cause of the criminality and as an influence 
ori the type of crime and on the success of the 
criminal career. 

"The studies provide a useful and fascinating 
opportunity to see the disturbed and abnormal 
social relations and mental outlook of the 


' psychopathic criminals. They live in a strange 


social. world zs well as in a twisted mental 
world. 

: por E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Development in Adolescence: Approaches to the 
Study of the Individual. By Harorp E. 
Jones, assisted by the STAFF OF THE ADOLES- 
CENT GROWTH STUDY, INSTITUTE OF CHILD 

` WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943. 
Pp: xvii+166. $2.00. ` 


Reported in graphic, almost fictional, style 


as part of a larger study made by the Staff of. 


the Adolescent Growth Study is the seven- 


year study of the development of a boy. This- 
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covered his development from eleven years of 
age to eighteen years. 

John.was an unpromising boy, awkward and 
underdeveloped physically and unskilled in 
social graces, dominated and insecure at home. 
He became.the butt of jokes at school, without 
prestige and unpopular. Gradually he achieved 
a certain degree of poise and the ability to mix 
but never popularity, and as compensation for 
his social deficiencies he developed an intewest 
and ability in artistic and intellectual pursuits. 
John’s individuality is made evident -by oom- 
parisons with other boys of his age.and socio- 
economic background. The changes-with age 
and the interrelations between capacities and 
attitudes, on the one hand, and social relation- 
ships, on the other, are clearly demonstrated. 

The data were secured from interviews with 
John’s parents, observation of John, tests, 
school reports, and classmates’ opinions, The 
discussion covers measurements of physical de- 
velopment over the period studied, results of 
tests of motor and mental ability, interests, and 
attitudes, and ratings of drives as given by ob- 
servers. Apparently the two: hundred subjects 
of the larger study were not given interviews to _ 
secure social data of the ""boy's-own-story" type 
or hidden emotional attitudes such as a psychiat- 
ric interview would reveal. Although the inter- 
pretation of the data secured is excellent, the 
reader has the impression of gliding over the 
surface of the.boy's life and suspects that much 
hidden data remain unrevealed. 

A great lack is a clear statement of the com- 
plete plan of the study and of the methods used. 
Reference is made to another publication in 
which this information.appears, but previous 
püblication does not aid the reader who comes 
upon this book without having first happened to 
read the previous statement. Tests are men- 
tioned incidental to the presentation of scores, 
but nowhere may the research worker learn all 
that was done, how it was done; or what ob- 


stacles were met and overcofne. 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois l D s 


A Prophet and a Pilgrim: Being the Incredible 
History of Thomas Lake Harris and Laurence 
‘Oliphant: Their Sexual Mysticisms and Utopi- 
an Communities. By HERBERT W. SCHNE ' 

. DER and GEORGE Lawton. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xviii4-- 
589. $5.00. s 
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The ‘ prophet". and the úpilgrim” 


Laurence Oliphant, leaders of the Brotherhood 
of New Life, a mystic, utopian order. This com- 
munal group resembles other utopias in that it 
is a revolt from the church for the purpose of 
establishing a theocratic community; and, sec- 
ond, it is built on an elaborate sexual mythology. 

- The principal communities of the Brotherhood, 
namely; Wassaic, Amenia, Brocton, and Foun- 
tain Grove, near Santa Rosa, were very success- 
fud enterprises. 

This Brotherhood of the New Life was 
founded on the ideology that it was the earthly 
home of God's regenerating breath and the ma- 
trix of world redemption. Borrowing from Swe- 
denborg’s philosophy of spirit, Harris pro- 
pounded the doctrine that the unive-sal man is 
God and individuals are but his appearances, 

. with the added spiritualistic principle that all 
existence is concrete. E 
Sexual love, the second basic tenet of Harris' 
"faith, is distributive rather than creative. God 
is bisexual, and there are celestial counterparts. 
Although this tenet is fairly common in the doc- 
trines of Swedenborgians and other groups, Har- 
. ris and Oliphant developed with extraordinary 
vividness and'concrete detail their sexual myth- 
ologies and sexual rites as well às making many 
social applications of their ideas. 

The authors of this book made a prodigious 
search for source materials, a critical analysis of 
documentary data, and a systematic organiza- 
tion of the materials pertaining to tke life-cycle 
of this utopian order. 

This book’ provides another documentary 


reference on communal sects which sociologists . 


will find of valuable use in comparative studies 
of such groups. In addition, sociologists will find 


in the book much useful data on the roles of - 


leaders and dissenters, assimilation cf converts, 
social controls governing the conduct and be- 
havior of members, social types within a com- 


munal organizatton, ‘and social conflicts result-- 


ing in disintegration of a sect. 


CLARENCE SCHETTLER 


Office of Price® Administration. 
MASSEN, D. C. 


The Growth of the American T MM. An In- 

. troduction to the Economic History of the 
United States. Edited by Hanorp F. Wir- 
LIAMSON. New York: Prentice- Hall, 1944. 
Pp. xili+-804. $4.00. 


in. this. - 
book are, respectively, Thomas Lake Harris and 
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This is a collection of thirty-two articles in 
the form of chapters by twenty-six writers, 
including the editor, arranged topically under 
two chronological divisions: before and after 
the War between the States. Each chapter is 
followed by an excellent bibliography, though - 
there are notable omissions. A small number 
of maps are included, but those on pages 343- 

45 are almost unintelligible. It will scarcely 
be necessary to say that the chapters vary 
with the individual's background, training, and 
work. 'The condensation of material brings out 
sharply the biases, weakness, and strength 
of the writers. The’ contributions of mature 
scholars stand in sharp contrast with those of : 
less mature scholars. The task of the editor is 
necessarily limited^to the allocation of chap- 
ters, possibly to proofreading, to the elimina- 
tion of overlapping, and to a general super- 
vision which will note that in this extended 
relay race the writers will have touched bands. 
It would be unfair to charge him with slips in 
proofreading and minor errors, though one 
may wonder why he allowed Professor Albion 
to include parts of the table on page 161 with 
totals of exports and imports after Professor 
Pigou's famous stricture on the uselessness of 
such information. “Each chapter represents the 
balanced judgment of a person who has made 
& careful monographic study of his subject, 
and who is therefore intimately acquainted . 
with its details." There are sufficient errors ' 


scattered through the book to make one wonder .': 


about this statement or perhaps to .suggest 
carelessness in preparing & chapter for this 


. type of book. 


In his Preface the editor states that eco- 
riomic historians should aim “to promote a 
clearer understanding of how man's struggle 
for material existence has been carried on 
through time” (p. vii). That objective has 
been to a large extent reached so far as mature 
studenis of the field are concerned. The book 
will serve as a useful guide to important work 
in the field, and the material in various chapters 
is suggestive. In’ chapter vii, for example, the 
significance of the demand for cash to agricul- 
tural development is brought out clearly. But ` 
for these reasons it does not appear suitable as ` 
“an introductory text.” Unless it were handled 
by an economic historian with an exceptional. 


.background, this reviewer suspects it would be. 


unsatisfactory certainly to beginners. Because ` 
of the attempt to adapt it to the needs of an! 
introductory text, it is perhaps less valuable 
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as a guide to the trained economic historian.. 
-But the mature scholar will perceive the limi- 
tations of the chapters and will raise questions 
where the writer is compelled to appear dog- 
.matic and to say, with Leslie Stephen, “all 
‘history teaches’ means is ‘I choose to take it 
for granted.’ ” The book will be welcomed as of 
valuable assistance for reference, for teaching, 
and for a detailed index. 
; HAROLD A. INNIS 

University of Toronto 


World Economics Development. By EUGENE 
Statey. Montreal: International Labour 
Office, 1944. Pp. ii4-218. $1.50. 


Professor Staley’s book is an optimistic and 
yet sober account of the possibilities for post- 
war economic development of all countries of 
the world. In spite of the magnitude of the task 
of rehabilitating and reorganizing the economic 
activities of all nations, the book points a way in 
which this aim can be achieved and in which eco- 
nomically less developed countries can be assisted 
in increasing the productivity of their resources, 
not at the expense of the economically more 
developed countries but in a way which will 
benefit all. That such a program requires an 


extreme -degree of flexibility of thinking and. 


of action in all countries need hardly be pointed 
out, There is equally little doubt that the suc- 
cessful achievement of such a program will 
meet everywhere, particularly in the more de- 
veloped countries, with a multitude of impedi- 
ments. World economic development will de- 
pend thus not only on the profession of good 
will on the part of all nations but on their 
success in overcoming special interests within 
their own ‘borders and finding the necessary 
. flexibility in their own national economies to 
meet the changing pattern of world economic 
relationships as economic, development pro- 
gresses in other nations. The development of 
certain consumers' goods industries in so-called 
"backward countries" will curtail the market 
. for competing industries in industrialized 
countries which have so far been the undisputed 
suppliers, but it is pointed out by the author 


‘and convincingly shown by historical illustra-. 


tions that the increase of the standard of living 
of backward populations will more than com- 
pensate for the trade lost in the traditional 
export goods cf industrialized nations by 
providing additional outlets fer capital goods 
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and other specialized consumers’ goods which 
otherwise would not have found a market 
abroad. - 

The chapters dealing with these shifts in 
consumption, production, and trade, notably 
chapter viii, contain an excellent collection of 
illustrative material which was hitherto either 
unavailable or which has been compiled with 
painstaking accuracy and great ingenuity. 

The book also deals with the transfer prol- 
lem created in the long run by large capital 
movements to the less developed countriés. 
The suggestion is made that, instead of grant- 
ing loans at fixed interest as has been over- 
whelmingly the case in the past, loan con- 
tracts should be made on an equity basis where 
the investor’s returns vary with the earnings 
of the enterprise. It is further suggested that 
the planning and execution of developmental 
investment in new areas be,made by an inter- 
national agency so as to avoid the renascence 
of charges of or incentives for economic im- 
perialism. Also, an international agency would 
be able to distribute the execution of orders 
for capital equipment for developmental pur- 
poses in:such a way as to produce the most 
favorable anticyclical effects, and a wise policy 
in this respect is regarded as one of the chief 
means of preventing slumps in particular re- 
gions or particular industries from spreading 
and to afford an ordered and gradual reduction . 
of excess capacity in industries which have ex- 
panded abnormally owing to the transformation 
to a war economy. 


The rnain aim of the book is a blueprint of 
world economic relationships organized in such 


‘a way as to minimize inequities, depressions, 


and a lowering of the -standard of living in 
any country. All this can be achieved if a 
rational course of action is taken, if economic 
activity is planned—not in the sense of a cen- 
trally planned economy but by collaboration of 
al countries affected—and i a reasonable 
amount of co-operation in the economic field 
between nations is forthcoming. By implication 
the book stresses the disruptive effects and 
disastrous consequences for international eco- 
nomic relations which would result if the 
countries fall back into the habits of economic 
nationalism, isolationism, and selfishness which 
they displayed with such ingenuity and tenacity 
in the thirties. E 


"Professor Staley offers a model for a brave 
new world after the war. Whether it will come 
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true depends on the political and moral wisdom | 


of the peacemakers. ] 
BERT F. Hose.irz 
University of Chicago : 


Where's the Money Coming From? Problems 
of Postwar Finance. By STUART CHASE. 
a ("Guidelines to America’s Future," No. 3.) 
" New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. 
, Pp. ix-ti79.$r00. ^^ 


Stuart Chase is one of the most popular eco- 
nomic writers in this country, but he:s not what 
has been called an "economists! economist." 
"His brilliant, witty, and smooth style is some- 
thing which most professional economists lack. 


If he could combine with these talents a thor-’ 


ough mastery of the tools of economic analysis, 
Mr. Chase would be God’s gift to economics. On 
the whole, Chase has probably done more good 
than harm. He, unlike other popular writers 
who are themselves criticized by professionals, 
has not grown sour on the profession. He tries 
to make the best of the tools at his disposal. 
It was Chase who was in the forefront of the 

. fight against the myth of the balanced budget; 
.yet his arguments were not always straight. It 
was Chase who fought many economic super- 
stitions with the zeal of the missionary if not 
with the methods of a professional practitioner. 
In the present book the elements of a com- 
pensatory economy of cyclical financing are pre- 
sented for the layman in layman's lenguage by 
a remarkably intelligent, understanding lay- 
man. Even if one disregards some obvious flaws 
in economic analysis, the book is still open to 
criticism. "Must it be bond issues which have 
" to be used in the process of increasing purchas- 
ing power? The possibility of straight note issue; 
which is a matter of considerable debate in aca- 
demic journals, is not discussed. The monetary 
analysis does not include a clear distinction be- 
. tween stocks and flows of money. Some of the 
detailed statements are not sufficiently qualified. 
To give one example: “British experience shows 
that the debt, burden can be serviced without 
too much difficulty if it does not exceed twice 
the annual income” (p. 10, repeated somewhat 
less blandly- on p. 104). First, there is no refer- 
ence to the old composition of the debt; second, 
there is no explanation as to why it should be 
difficult to service the debt if it does exceed this 
ratio. Much of the book is devoted to public 
debt discussions; yet the problem of categories 
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of ownership of the debt is nowhere system- 
atically considered. Another flat statement 
reads: “Except in Russia there has been little 
advance by the state into ownership and opera- 
tion of the means of production” (p. 167). There 
is, of course, a relative element in this statement 
as well as a problem of difference in method, but 
Chase cannot possibly ignore developments in 
Japan or Germany, nor does he ignore lesser de- 
velopments in‘ the same directions in the capital- 
ist countries. 

Chase, of course, knows that many of his 
statements deserve. greater qualification, and 
much of his oversimplification is purely inten- 
tional. He probably could give a more elegant 


economic analysis than he is presenting. How- ' 


ever, he is an artist of the pen, a salesman of 
ideas, an evangelist and not an economist. All 
this makes him an idol of the public, an easy 


target for prcfessional analysts, and a most sym- ' 


pathetic, interesting figure for everybody who 
likes men with strong convictions. : 


'The series of booklets to which the present ` : 
one belongs is the most colorful, if not the most ` 


academic, ever graced with the imprint of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

Henry Simon Brock 
University of Chicago r 


Technology and Livelihood: An Inquiry into the 


Changing Technological Basis for Production 
as Affecting Employment and Living Stand- 
ards. By Mary L. FLEDDÉRUS and MARY VAN 
KreEck. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1944. Pp. vii-+237. $1.25. 

'The authors think that technological unem- 
ployment has become very important in recent 
times and that much wisdom will be needed to 
cope with it efter the present war and to secure 
sales for superabundant production. How to do 


this is not stated, the book being essentially an . 


. attempt to prove the importance of technologic 
unemployment, by the method of a thousand . 


instances. It is the usual method of dealing with 
this problem—but, unfortunately, a worthless 
method, and ten times that many instances 
would not improve it. We have long grown very 
tired of this old dispute as to whether invention 
takes jobs or makes jobs, usually argued in this 
same way. It is as if two men were disputing as 
to whether the level of the sea is rising or falling. 
The man impressed with rainfall says: “But con- 


Sider the mighty: Amazon alone, or let me cite 
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you a hundred other rivers." The e diy answers: 
“But consider the evaporation—why from the 
Red Seaalone. ...!” And so the argument would 
continue ad infinitwm—-unless some. scholar 
came along who understood scientific method 
and said: “Let us first apply the historical test: 
Has the sea been rising or falling? The answer 
` is neither. Next let us ask those who have most 
~ keenly examined the problem theoretically as to 
. causation. They answer with a convincing de- 
ductive proóf that the sea must reach and hold 
an equilibrium level." 

Similarly our authors! problem of techno- 
logic unemployment can never be answered by 
the instance method used but should be, and has 
been, by the historical and deductive methods. 
History, looking back over a good sweep, shows 
that invention has been taking jobs away for 
thousands of years; yet always there have re- 
mained jobs for almost everyone, except since 
the depression of 1929. New results must have 
had new causes—such as doles and other pay- 
ments for being out of work, and modern stand- 
ardizations, cost accounting, monopolies, and 
all such rigidities of labor and management that 
are eating the life out of the free, competitive 
system.. Next for the deductive analysis of the 
causation. Paul Douglas and other economists 
have shown convincingly, by reasoning which 
the. present writers ignore, that invention can- 

' pot be more than a sporadic cause of unemploy- 
ment. This is nct to say that other things can- 

"not cause it, viz., the rigidities alluded to, and 
inefficiencies of our private employment agen- 
cies and.the rest of our job-finding system, 
which is simply chaos multiplied by ten. 

With the method of proof wrong, perhaps 

' nothing else matters. But the book might serve 
some needs. The largest part of it is extracts 
from the well-known governmental symposium 
which Professor Ogburn captained, Technologi- 
cal Trends and National Policy, with some ex- 
cerpts from other publications. These form a 
conspectus that might be useful of recent.tech- 
nique progress, especially in labor-saving. The 
authors’ comments and conclusions are likely 
to belabor the obvious or to be turgid and loose- 
ly reasoned. Their occasional notes on historical 
technology contain many errors, which is noth- 
ing unusual, since, while everyone cites tech- 
nique history, exceedingly few have ever stud- 
ied this very special and unpolitical department 
of history. There is.a one-page synopsis of each 
chapter, and the Index is superabundant. 


] S. C. GILFILLAN 
"University of Chicago 
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Outlay ond Dios in the United States, 1921- 
1938. By Harotp BARGER. ("Studies in In- 
come and Wealth,” Vol. IV.) New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, . 
1942. Pp. xxi4-301. $2.50. 


Mr. Barger, formerly of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, and now at Columbia University, 
has prepared for the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research a detailed critical examination 
of.the present measures of income and expendi- 
ture in the United States between the two world 
wars. This is the period of the existence of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, found- 
ed under the leadership of Wesley Clair Mit- 
chell and devoted largely to perfecting the 
measures of income and their variation from 
year to year. This record well illustrates the 


"growth and usefulness of measurement in social 


science, requiring, as it does, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and the long painstaking labor 
of our most skilled economists. 

The result is an extraordinarily useful prod- 
uct upon which the postwar national planning 
is based. The National. Planning Association, 
the Committee on Economic Development, and 
the late National Resources Planning Board 
all base their plans for a flexible budget on these. 
estimates of gross national product, capital for-, 
mation, and disposable consumer income. These 
budget patterns are the barometers of various 
social plans, involving, on the one hand, great. 
expenditures by business, with private industry 
taking the leadership and, on the other, a huge 
spending government directing the plan of pro- 
duction, both designed to achieve full employ- 
ment of the labor force. 

This fourth volume in the series of "Studies 
in Income and Wealth" shows the care and pre- 
cision given to the measurement of the com- 


_ ponents in the income series, especially of prof- 


its on a quarterly basis. - 
WiLLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago f ; 


The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace. By 

FERDINAND A. HERMENS. Chitago: Univer- 

- sity of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. aage 
$2.75. 

Professor Hermens has written a thoughtful 
tract for the times in. which he discusses the 
many facets of the. “German problem.” His 
book is divided into an examination of wartime 
opinion as it relates to Germany; an account of 
German history since Versailles in its European 


setting; a discussion of the “Pattern of Tyran- 
ny"; and a consideration of the coming peace. 


On most of the topics which he discusses Dr. 
Hermens argues ably against the so-called 
"Vansittartite" approach to’ the problem ‘of 
Germany. Many of these arguments are telling, 
but there are also many which leave this re- 
viewer dissatisfied. A case in point is the au- 
‘thor’s incisive criticism of Lord Vansittart’s in- 
terpretation of German history. While this criti- 
cism is convincing, Hermens’ own interpreta- 
tign is not. It is one thing to debunk loose talk 
about the German “national character.” It is 

' quite another to overlook certain historical cir- 
cumstances that have made, over a period of 
centuries perhaps, for a psychological habitua- 
tion, (e.g., of the German “middle class”) which 
did have considerable effect on the rise of nazi- 
ism.. The author does mention a number of thése 
circumstances. But he always comes back to the 
conclusion that the Germans are “as good or as 
bad" as any other people, without acknowledg- 
ing that their history has engendered in them 
special social and psychological disabilities: 
Nevertheless, many of his observations are in- 
teresting. His emphasis on the consequences .of 
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political particularism in relation to the defeat ' 


of liberalism is appropriate. It is, however, puz- 
zling to see himi assert on page 35 that the 
Treaty of Vienna (1815) was wise and moderate 
and on page 36 deplore the failure of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, which would have provided the 
“best possible solution of the German problem.” 
Many historians believe that the antiliberal 
policies adopted in Vienna had a great deal to do 
with the failure of 1848. 


In his account of German history since Ver- 
sailles, Hermens gives many interesting details, 
also with regard to the partial responsibility of 
the Allies for the rise of German fascism, which 
is too easily forgotten today. His account of the 
rise of Hitler is perhaps less convincing. Ina 
chapter of eighteen pages he devotes six pages 
to Proportional erepresentation, a subject — on 

` which ‘he is a recognized authority. While in- 
sistence on this point is proper, such éniphasis 


seems out of proportion. The author has, of 


course, paid attention to the cumulation of 'ad- 
verse conditions, both psychological and insti- 
tutional, which gave rise to naziism. But the 
emphasis he places.on an institutional device, 
which, though important, only reflects and ag; 
gravates already existing conditions of political 
and social disintegration, tends to make all the 
other necéssary and sufficient conditions of the 
rise of fascism appear as secondary. The author 
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closes this section of his book with a chapter on 
Hitler's rule, which effectively disposes of many 
wartime myths about the "German people." 
'This is important reading for all those people 
who today advise the Germans to revolt and 
who then feel morally superior when they fail to 
do so. 
In chapter vi Hermens takes up the “Pat- 

tern of Tyranny," in which he is trying to show 


‘that “fascism and naziism cannot be considered 


primarily only as products of Italian and Ger- 
man history" (p. 129). By quoting Plato, Aris- 
totle, Thomas Aquinas, Sismondi, and ‘Con- 
stant, he shows that tyranny'is both old and 
well known.~He. concludes that “tyranny de- 
velops from the absence of the proper degree of 
authority inside the democracy" (p. 132). One 
may.easily agree with this and yet suspect 4 
certain ambivalence in the author's approach 
to the relation between historical interpreta- 
tions and the idea of an age-old pattern (es- 
sence) of tyranny. His overemphasis on pro- 
portional representation is. perhaps due to this ` 
idea that‘tyzanny results from a lack .of au- 
thority in a democracy (which in the German" | 
Republic. resulted in turn from proportional 
representation). This oversimplification may 
make understandable why Hermens shows a 
tendency to emphasize other factors less strong- 
ly. A question may, however, be raised: 
Should we not be primarily interested in the 
historical reasons of German fascism, just be- 
cause the specific pattern of historical ‘causes 
(and not the age-old pattern of general attri- ` 
butes), making for the weakness of authority in 
German democracy, is illuminating? 

In the concluding: chapters the author deals 
with the “Peace To Come,” and, while many of 
his observations are enlightening, the question 


` should be raised: How useful are proposals for 
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action which are based on a rationalistic assump- 
tion? A juxteposition of ethical postulates and 
actual policies is likely to be constructive only 
in so far as it is based on an evaluation of ob- 
servable historical trends. 

. Dr. Hermens has written a thoughtful book 
containing many provocative insights and com- 
ments. I am sure that he would be the last to 
expect agreement on all points, even. among 
those who share his point of view. 
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Durable Peace: A Study in American National 
Policy. By Ross J. S. Horrman. New York: 
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Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vii--120. 
] $1.75. 
Professor Hoffman hopes that “‘isolationists 


. may read the book and be instructed" and that 


“super-internationalists may read it dnd be re- 


. Strained.” He seeks to dispel any too idealistic 


, notions either of the reasons why we are at war 


' or of the kind of peace we can have at its con- 


clusion. He wants to see in the making of the 
peace a balance between idealism and realism. 
He writes wisely about the reasons why nations 
fight and gives an admirable, though brief, 
analysis of the conditions that preceded and cul- 
minated in the present war. 

Proceeding to put forward certain mild pro- 
posals for a settlement, Hoffman approves high- 
ly of the line taken by Walter Lippmann in his 
book on American foreign policy. He writes as 
though the best precedent for a “durable peace” 
is that offered by the decisions of the Congress 


‘of Vienna at the end of the Napoleonic Wars: 


The Congress succeeded so well that “no general 
European war broke out until another century 
had passed." At the end of the Napoleonic 


Wars “there was a turning away from abstract ' 


policy and social ideals, whether revolutionary 
or reactionary, because men were weary and 
disillusioned of all such generalized purposes." 


"They wanted peace, law, and security. The 


same is true today, and Hoffman somehow 
hopes that a similar result will be achieved. 

In this mood the author advocates no com- 
prehensive international system, no break with 
the past, no new institutional framework for 


‘the nations of the world. The one immediate 


and pressirig interest is effectively to prevent 
Germany or Japan from becoming dominant 


. again. This means mainly two things from his 


standpoint: close co-operation with Russia and 
the maintenance of an Atlantic partnership be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
preferably with the addition of France. For 
eastern Europe he proposes a federated body 
containing the various states of the former Aus- 


_ tro-Hungarian Empire. He would also like to 


see a general Council of Europe, such as Church- 
ill has suggested. 

Hoffman regards himself as being a realist in 
these matters. “Life will go on being hazardous, 
adventurous, and dangerous." The reader may 


have serious doubts as to whether a patchwork. 


program of this kind could really produce a dur- 
able peace. The world has changed considerably 
since the days of the Congress of Vienna. There 


. are eruptive forces everywheye, and perhaps 


` š : R 
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most of all in the Orient. Partnerships and un- 


'derstandings unconfirmed by sanction or a 


broader law are precarious enough grounds on 
which to build our hopes for the future, but 
Hoffman lets it go at that. The rest he is willing 
to “leave to Providence." 

R. M. MACIVER 
Columbia University 


Medicine and the War. Edited by WILLIAM MW. 
TALIAFERRO. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. vii4-193. $2:00. . 
'This, volume, by members of the Division 

of the Biological Sciences of the University of 

Chicago, presents ten lectures given under the 

auspices of the Charles R: Walgreen Founda- 

tion for the Study of American Institutions. 

They cover a wide range of subjects—food, 

drugs, insect diseases, and psychiatry, to men- 

tion à few—and are as timely and fascinating 
as they are meaty and objective. 

There are excellent discussions of many of 
the solid: recent achievements of medicine. 
Moreover, the lecturers have not tried to talk 
down to their audiences, and they have managed 


- to present the big problems of research as well 


as the findings. As a result, the reader finds 
the discussion of "shock" as interesting as that 
of the “sulfa drugs." The average reader will 
find many of his vague fears of such things-as 
gas warfare allayed. On the other hand, the 
discussion of food and starvation reveals the 
alarming problems facing large sections of the 
occupied countries. 

The main theme of the book concerns the 
remarkable advances made by medicine in war- 
time. In this the volume is an important source . 
book for students of social change. Actually the 
lectures have a double focus. While they call 
attention to spectacular discoveries, they like- 
wise emphasize the advances made in applying 
knowledge. Discovery and practice do not pro- 
ceed hand in hand. Penicillin was studied in 
1929; yet today the layman halts in pronouncing 
the word. War conditions reduce the lag between 
the discovery and the application of medical 
knowledge. Probably the military hospitals 
differ sharply from civilian hospitals with re- 
gard to innovation. It will be interesting to 
observe what happens when the crop of war- 
time doctors returns home. : 

OSWALD HALL 
Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Canada 
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They Who Wait. By ROBERT GUERLA:N (pseudo- 
nym). Translated by THEODORE R. JAECKEL. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1943. 
Pp. ix4-206. $2.00. l 


Some of the most interesting material to 
come out of the war will be the accounts of life 
in the inhumerable prison and concentration 
camps which now dot the surface of all belliger- 
ent countries. Among the hundrecs of thou- 
sands of prisoners of war in Europe, the Far 
East—and in America, too—many will put 
their experiences in writing, and some of these 
will probably succeed in conveying a realistic 
picture of life behind barbed wire—a life so dif- 
ferent from our own and at the same time so 
curiously similar to it. Sociologists may hope 
that there will also be at least a few with enough 
background and objectivity to make their ob- 
servations at the time with the aid of a diary 
and thus later to produce adequately document- 
ed accounts of the way in which social relations 
and development are affected by tke physical 
and psychological pressures of confinement. 
Studies of this sort can be of great value in 
separating the essential from the superficial in 
our thinking about social needs and. motives, 
social differentiation, and the roots of such 
social attitudes as morale. 


The French soldier who writes under the 
pseudonym of Robert Guerlain does not belong 
to the last-mentioned group. His story of his 
own imprisonment in Germany from 1940 to 
1942 has more general than sociological interest. 
Nonethele&s, he displays good insight on a 
number of points—how quickly prisoners con- 
struct a "private world" in which they enjoy a 
real but limited freedom from interference; the 
way in which identical barracks develop their 
own peculiar and distinctive characters; the 
cathartic function of rumors in an isolated com- 
munity; and the development of morale, not in 
spite of external coercion and privation, but 


rather because of them. Guerlain's chief interest ' 


is in the last-named phenomenon, ar.d he gives 
us an encouraging and fairly convinciag account 
of how the majority of captured French soldiers 

swung over from demoralization and defeatism 
to aggressive resistance and a deep hatred of col- 
laboration. The book closes with the arrival of 
the author and his fellow-repatriates in the re- 
pressive atmosphere of Vichy France, an ironic 


contrast with the relative sedan cf the Ger- - 


man prison camp. 
Guerlain’s true name is concealed for the pro- 
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tection of his comrades still in Germany—and 
also of himself, should he be recaptured in the 
French army, with which he is fighting. The 
style is reada»le and the translation free and col- 
loquial. There are a good many direct ‘ ‘quota- z 
tions” from conversations “with other prisoners 
and with the Germans; no source is suggested 
for these other than the author's memory. A . 
tendency to overdramatization is also sometimes ` 
in evidence, particularly in the chapter on 
“Women.” These defects, however, probably 
reflect the helpful efforts of some publisher’s ad- 
viser rather than any insincerity on the part of 
the writer. His book has considerable general 
interest as one of the first authentic reports 
from the million or more French soldiers held in 
Germany since 1940. 

J. D. KETCHUM 
Wartime Information Board 

Ottawa, Canada 


The Church of the Brethren and War. By Rurus 
D. Bowman. Elgin: Brethren Publishing 
House, 1944. Pp. 348. $2.50. 


: One of the most mature scholars in the Church 
of the Brethren has traced the relationships of 
the church and state for this historic peace 
church from its inception.to the present. For ré- 
cent developments Dr. Bowman has drawn 
heavily upon his many personal experiences as a 
member of commissions and boards which have 
worked with the government on this issue. For 
the earlier periods there is an.abundance of offi- 
cial documents, official actions of the church, . 
and state laws. 

The Brethren originated in Germany in 1708 
but, owing to persecution by the government, 
left there shortly thereafter. In the Philadelphia ` 
area they were relatively unmolested until the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War. Their fail- 
ure to take up arms against the British branded 
them as disloyal to the new government, al- 
though their sole objection was the use of arms. 
During this period many were imprisoned, some , 
were tortured, while others were deprived of all 
their property. After these experiences it was 


` more than seventy-five years before the Breth- 


ren participated much in the affairs of the state, 
even to the extent of voting. . 

During the Civil War they sent substitutes 
and contributed large sums of money in lieu of 
army service, but some Brethren were im- 
prisoned. In the South they fared worse, owing | 


to the unstable government. Church member- 


` -ship was removed’ from a.person who entered 


the regular army. The Brethren attitude was 

distinctly nonco-operative. During the first 

' World War there was much confusion by. both 
the. denomination and. the government as to 

, what was the proper status of the conscientious 
objector. Most of the Brethren took -noncom- 
batant service in the army. Some took imprison- 
ment in preference to this. Those who went into 
the regular army .were not deprived of their 
membership. 

Prior to the outbreak of the present war the 
Brethren, in co-operation with other historic 

. peace churches, developed a better understand- 
ing with the federal government, so that at the 
outbreak of hostilities these churches had a pro- 
gram supervised by civilian authority and whol- 
ly paid for by the churches: For the Brethren 
this has meant doubling their giving to the na- 
tional program of the denomination. The au- 
thor does not trace the operation of this plan be- 
yond 1943, but it is evident that many members 
are going into the regular army. 

In.its more than two hundred years of his- 
tory the sect has changed from a group which 
did not co-operate with the state to one which 
has a rather clearly defined political position. 
Members now hold office, vote, and carry po- 
litical responsibility. Dr. Bowman has given 
one of the most accurate statements to date of 

- the social position of the Church of the Breth- 
ren. ‘ 

'. Forrest L. WELLER 

Elizabethtown College — 


Advanced Theory of Statistics. By Maurice C. 

KENDALL. Philadelphia: J. B. aah Co., 
» 1944. Pp. 457. 

` This detailed and carefully organized volume 
is at once a workbook and a source book in 
statistics. The author begins with a discussion 
of the simplest frequency distributions and 
continues through an analysis of. probability, 
sampling, and correlation. At the end of each 
chapter there are a number of problems which 


can be used by the student who is interested in ` 


. improving or testing his knowledge of the ma- 
terial presented. In spite of these exercises which 
would lead one-to believe this volume is de- 
signed as a workbook, it would not seem that 
it cam profitably be employed as such by 
anyone whose mathematical training does not 
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include calculus. For these statistical students 
who have a background in mathematics through 
differential and integral calculus, Mr. Kendall's 
book should prove to be extremely valuable for 
consultation and study. 

; ETHEL SHANAS 
Annapolis, Maryland 


Employment in Manufacturing, 1899-1939: An 
Analysis of Its Relation to the Volume “of 
Production. By Soromon FABRICANT. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1942. Pp. xix4-362. $3.00. 


This is a study of especial value to those 
interested in the effects upon employment of 
our increasing industrial and technological de- 
velopment. The author examines in detail the 
relation between employment and volume of 
production and shows how, along with rapidly 
increasing employment, there has been a con- 
stant decline in the unit labor requirements. In 
spite of the complexities of the problem, he 
tries to take into account the many variables, 
and his interpretations appear to be on the 
conservative. side. 

The appendixes present a wealth of statisti- 
cal data not readily available elsewhere. 


BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
University of Chicago l 


Southeastern Ohio in Depression an? War. By 
Irwin V. SHANNON. (“Bureau of Education- 
al Research Monographs,” No. 28.) Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University, 1943. Pp. ix+54. 
$1.00. 


‘Had the author been so inclined, he: could 
have done an old-time, hell-fire exposé, a 
throbber in the Addams-Steffens mood. As is, 
we have a statistical profile of ʻa rural slum, a 
somewhat lifeless smattering of facts and figures 


that dribbles off to a prescripfion of “more de- 


mocracy." The picture is without a backdrop of 
comparable research and has no theoretical 
frame. It is well done by objective standards 
and, aside from state interest, wil add some : 
factual fragments to what is known. , 
Fourteen counties were selected in terms of 
low ratings on thirty indices of socioeconomic : 
status. Thesé statistics define the "region," a 
backwash mining-farming area whose face is 
familiar—mechanized coal-mining, eroded farm 


lands, big families, unemployment, o1t-migra- ` 


tion, and à heap of chronic misery. À bit of his- 
tory is sketched in, and the inadequacy of relief 


is shown. War appears in the title, but its churn-; ; 
ing-up effects are not evident in these pages. - 
The monograph containes one map, nine figures, . 


two tables, and two pages of photographs. 

While “fact- finding” has its uses, we, for one, 
are conscious of another need—the need for a 
processual analysis of area changes as a test of 
some current theory of social disintegration 
such as culture lag, group conflict, value analy- 
sis,*or the power system. f 


i Lrovp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State Uaes ` f 


The Unemployed. By Ext GINzBERG. New 


York: Harper & Bros., 1943.. Pp: xii+418. 
$4.00. 


This bóok reports a study made in 1940 of a 
hundred and twenty white families in New York 
City in which the father, although employable, 
was or had been on either home relief or W.P.A., 
and of sixty control families never on relief. The 
book is well organized with interpretative chap- 
ters first, then tables, and, finally, a section 
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which contains a dozen ‘case studies. The in- 
terpretative section is organized under back-. 
ground cf families (e.g., parental family, marital, 
employment), the first impact of unemploy- 
mënt, experierces on relief, re-employment, and 
"policy: The Appendix contains a brief but re- 
vealing sectior on “Method,” of value to any- 
one conducting a study where many two- or 
three-hour interviews must be held! The case 
studies are rather complete narratives without 
any attempt at sociological or psychological 
analysis. They give the type of: information 
that a case worker would secure. 

Much of the discussion concerns practical T 
justments. There is also some discussion of in- 
dividual emotional and attitudinal reactions 
and of changed family and community relation- 
ships. There is no theoretical contribution, how- 
ever, in the sense of tracing typical sociological 


„or psychological processes or relating types of 


personality or family patterns to types of ad- 
justment. In view of the uneasy public feeling 
that unemployment will follow the war, the 
book should be of immense interest to the social 
worker or administrator and, regardless of the 
lack of a theoretical discussion, also to the soci- 
ologist. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Ilinois ES. 
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ANDERSON, W. A. Rural Youth in Low Income Agri- 
cultural Arecs. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1944. Pp. iii+ 


41. 

BERNARD, L. L. War and Its Causes. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1944. Pp. vii4-457. $4.25. 
This volume treats of war as a social institution; 
the causes of war (psychological population pres- 
sure, economic, imperialism, political, geographic, 

. and cultural) and the future of war. 

Bresanz, Jonn and Mavis. Costa Rican Life. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. -Pp. 
vii4-253. $3.00. A monograph based on field 


work, Of interest as one of very few such works’ 


on common people of-non-Indian origin in a 
| Latin-American country: 

CATHOLIC COOPERATIVE COMMITTEE QUEEN’S 
Work; and NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE 
CONFERENCE. Catholic Churchmen and Coopera- 
tives. Des Moines, Iowa: National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, 1944. Pp. iii4-28. $0.20. 

CHAPPELL, MATTBEW N., and Hooper, C. E. Radio 
Audience Measurement. New York: Stephen 
Daye, 1944. Pp. vii+228. $3.50. A study of 
methods, measures, samples, and their reliability, 
etc. 

Cur»p STUDY ASSOCIATION or AMERICA. Today's 
Children for Tomorrow’s World: A Guide to the 
Study of the Child from Infancy to Six. New York: 
Child Study Association of America, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. ‘iit 24. $0.30, A manual for study with sug- 
gestions to group leaders. 

Citizens’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE, Inc. Federal Agen- 
cies: A Descriptive Tabulation of 428 Functional 
Units of the Federal Government. Washington, 
D.C.: Citizens! National Committee, Inc., 1944. 
Pp.-x+60. 

COLOMBIAN, MAURICE. L'Organisation internationale 
du travail et le mouvement coopératif. (“Cahiers 
de l'Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Politiques et 
Economiques de Laval,” Vol. ITI, No. 6.) Que- 
bec: Faculté des Sciences Sociales, Université 
Laval, 1944. Pp. iii4d-26. $0.15: 

CRUTCHER, HESTER B. Foster Home Care for Mental 
Patients. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1944. 
Pp. iii4- 196. $2.00. Thewriter discusses the mean- 
ing and objectives of family care, its develop- 
ment in United States and other countries, and 
procedures in selection and supervision. 

DoLLARD, Jonn. Fear in Battle. Washington, D.C.: 
Infantry Journal, Inc., 1944. Pp. iv+ 64. 

EARHART, Mary. Frances Willard: From Prayers to 
Politics. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. x-+-418. $3.75. A human biography of a 


national and international leader of the temper- 
ance movement, contrasting the legend of the 
saint with the actual woman with a tremendous 
drive for recognition and praise. 

Estes, Writram K. An Experimental Study of Pun- 
ishment. (“Psychological Monographs,” Vol. 
LVII.) Evanston: American Psychological As- 
sociation, Northwestern University, 1944. Pp. 
ii+38. Based on experiments with white rats, in 
which degrees of severity of punishment were 
combined with long and short, continuous and 
broken periods of punishment. 

Foster, ROBERT Gers. Marriage and Family Rela- 
tonships. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 
v+306. $2.50, The book,\stressing personality 
and relationship phases of marriage and the fam- 
ily, deals with personal development in relation 
to marriage; with courtship and mate selection; 
with the evolving of a satisfactory family life; and 
with the family and democratic society. 

FRIEDRICH, CARL J. American Policy toward Pales- 

: tine. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1944. Pp. v+ 103. $1.00. 

FURNIVALL, J. S. Netherlands Indie: A Study of 
Plural Economy. Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. viit469. 
$4.00. An economic, political, and social history, 
with extensive bibliography, statistics, and maps, 
Emphasis in Netherlands India as a society in 
which two distinct social orders exist in the same 
political unit; hence, a work in cor&parative po- 
litical science. 

GORDON, MANYA. How To Tell Progress from Reac- 
tion: Roads to Industrial Democracy. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. ix4-309. 
$3.00. This popularly written volume surveys the 
movement toward socialism in Britain and 
Sweden, appraises the Russian experiment, and 
advocates partial socialization of industry for 
this country. 

Groves, ERNEST R. Conserving Marriage and the 
Family: A Realistic Discussion of the Divorce Prob- 
lem. New York: Macmillan" Co., 1944. Pp. v+ 
128. $1.75. This book is written to help perplexed 
husbands and wives considering divorce to think 

- through their problems and gain self-understand- 
ing. Contains bibliography and list of marriage 
counselors. 

GunvircH, GEORGES. La Déclaration des droits 
sociaux. ("Collection civilisation," ed. Jacques’ 
MARITAIN.) New York: Editions de la Maison 
Frangaise, Inc., 1944. Pp. viid-1go. Part I is 
a sort of natural history of formal declarations 
of the rights of man, seen each in its social setting. 
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_In Part II the author sets forth his own declara- 
tion of the rights of producers and consumers, 
the rights which flow from property, etc. Part 
III comments upon the proposition of Part II. 

HENDRY, CHARLES E.; LiePrrr, RONALD; and ZAN- 
DER, ALVIN. Reality Practice as Educational 
Method: Some Principles and Applications. 
(“Psychodrama Monographs,” No. 9.) New 

- York: Beacon House, 1944. Pp. v+36. $1.50. 

Horxins, Pryns. From Gods to Dictators: Psychology 
of Religions and Their Totalitarian Substitutes. 
Girard, Kans.: Haldeman-Julius Publications, 
1944. Pp. v-+165. $1.65. 

ILuwors Puse Arp Commission. Public Aid in 
Illinois. Chicago: Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion, 1944. Pp. ii-++r9. 

JounsHoy, WALTER J. Apaurak in Alaska: Social 
Pioneering among the Eskimos. Translated and 
Compiled from the Records of the Reverend T. L. 
Brevig, Pioneer Missionary to the Eskimos of 
Alaska, from 1897 to 1917. Philadelphia: Dor- 
rance & Co., 1944. Pp. v-+325. $3.00. The mate- 
rial from a missionary’s journal, kept for twenty- 
four years, is ordered topically and pointed to 
problems of contact of the Eskimo with Euro- 
American culture. 

Jounson, WALTER. The Batile against Isolation. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
xii+ 270. $3.00. A vigorous account and history 
of the fight against isolation, particularly in the 
years immediately prior to our entrance into the 
war. 

"Karzan, Max. “Music in the City: A Sociological 
Survey of Musical Facilities and Activities in 
Pueblo, Colorado." Pueblo: Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege, 1944. Pp. ii--19o. (Mimeographed.) The 
survey covers agencies of musical education, cir- 
culation froduction, and consumpticn. There 
is a chapter on methods for sociological research 

: on music. 

KavrMAN, Hanorp F, Prestige Classes in a New York 
Rural Community. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, 1944. 
Pp. iii4-46. 

KruckHOHN, CrLvpe. Navaho Witchcraft. Cam- 
bridge: Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 1944. 
Pp. viit142. $2.25. The data are used as a basis 
for interpretatiogs of the dynamics of Navaho 
social organization. Special discussion of hypothe- 
sis that the witch serves Navaho society as its 
“scapegoat” for hates crowned by socialization. 

LAIDLER, Harry W. Social-Economic Movements: 
An Historical and Comparative Survey of Social- 
ism, Communism, Co-operation, Utopiauism; and 
Other Systems of Reform and Reconstruction. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co.,1944. Pr. v-+751. 
A comprehensive and detailed treatment, with 


emphasis of the socialist movement in various . 


lands. 
. Lerrico, Ruts, and BUELL, BRADLEY. Sozial Work 
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and the Joneses. (“Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 
97.) New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1944. Pp. ii+30. $0.10. 

Lrprary OF Coneress. Post-war Problems: A Cur- 
rent List of Printed United States Government ` 
‘Publications. Washington: Library of Congress, 
1944. Pp. ii4-67. 

Litwinski, LÉON. Le Spatial et le psychique dans la 
hierarchie des états. Lisbon: Grafica de Coimbra, 
1943. Pp. v+15- 

. Les Aspects sthéniques et asthéniques dans 
les conduites el les sentiments complexes. Lisbon: 
Grafica de Ccimbra, 1943.Pp. vii4-149. - 

Locan, Rayrorp W. (ed.). What the Negro Wants. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. Pp. viid-352. $3.50. A symposium by a 
number of leading Negro Americans. 

Mayo, ELTON, end LOMBARD, GEORGE F. F. Team- 
work and Lator Turnover in the Aircraft Industry 
of Southern California..Boston: Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 1944. Pp. 
iii-+-30. $1.00. Research based on statistical anal- 
ysis and close field observation. 

MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION. Social Insurance, 
Parts I and II. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
(Published by permission of the Controller of 
His Majesty's Stationery Office.) Pp. v+31. 
$0.75. The report of the Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion in Great Britain. 

Moreno, J. L. Spontaneity Test and Spontaneity 
Training. (“Psychodrama Monographs,” No. 
4.) New York: Beacon House, 1944. Pp. ii4-24. 
$1.50. 

MOREN Ts L. and FLORENCE B. Spontaneity Theory ` 
of Child Development. (“Psychodrama Mono- 
graphs,” No. 8.) New York: Beacon House, 1944: 
Pp. v-+48. $2.00. 

NEUMANN, JOHN VON, and MORGENSTERN, OSKAR. 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. v-+ 
616. $10.00. A treatment of economic behavior 
as analogous to games involving various num- 
bers of persons and various possibilities of win- 
ning and losing. Mathematical deductions are 
carried out in great detail. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Vol. 
XIV. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American 
Historical Association, 1944. Pp. v-+264. $2.00. 
A new series of essays, historical articles, and’ 
documents concerning Norwegian immigrants to 
America. 

Provipent Loan Socrety or New York. Fifty 
Years of Remedial Lending: A Review of the So- 
ciety's Objectives, Its Half-Century of Operations, 
and an Appraisal of Its Present Position as a 
Social Agency. New York: Provident Loan Soci- 
ety, 1944. Pp. ii+ 52. 

Rehabilitation of the Disabled Servicemen: A Selected 
Bibliography. Rey. ed. ("Bulletin of the Russell 





' Sage Foundation Library,” No. 162.) New York: : 


, Russell Sage Foundation; 1944. Pp. rs 
' $0.20. 


Scuenventp, AMRAM. Women and Men. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943, 1944. Pp. ix+402.- 


$3. 50. A comparison of the traits of women and 
inen, recognizing the role of-social factors -but 
‘stressing the primary: importance of. basic, s sex 
differences. ^ 


D _ SEU, Dora (ed.). Social Process in Hawaii, ‘Vol. 


. VIII. Honolulu: Sociology Club; University, of 
Hawaii, 1943. Pp. ii+83. Ten papers on “Ha- 
waii and the War.” Several based on special re- 
search: e.g., A. W. Lind, “A Preliminary Study 
of Civilian Moral,” and Kawaharar and Nata- 

~ naka, “The Impact ‘of War on an ‘Immigrant 
[Japanese] Culture; 


Suooss, NAHUM E. Psychodrama. in the’ Schools. 


(“Psychodrama Monographs,” No. 10.) New 
. York:-Beacon House, 1944. Pp. iii--19. $1;50. 
Describes use of ‘psychodrama with a class. of 
. eighteen maladjusted boys. 


` SIMMONS, KATHERINE. The Brush Foundation Study 


of Child Growth and Development, YI: Physical ` 


. Growth and Development. (Monographs of. the 
Society for Research im Child Development,” 
No. 37.) Washington, D.C.: Society for Research 
in Child Development, National Research Coun- 

. cil, 1944. Pp. xvii4-87. $1.25. Tables using several 
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.. measures, based on examinations made over sev- 
eral years on:a homogeneotis population. 


. Stavson, S. R. An Introduction to Group Therapy. 


"New. York: :Commonwealth- Fund, 1943. Pp. 

-© ¥-+340. $2.00. This volume presents the princi- 

-, ples and.practice of group therapy as employed 

at the Jewish Board of Guardians of New York. 
Five typical cases are described. 
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‘LOGISTIC SOCIAL TRENDS 


BY HORNELL HART 
ABSTRACT 


` In over 100 social time-series, logistic trend lines have been fitted or suggested. In 30 of these it has been , 
proved that the observed trends are not due to mere random variation. Various other mathematical formulas 
have been applied to S-shaped trends; but, where rigorous tests of relative closeness of fit have been applied,’ 
the logistic trend, or a series of logistic cycles, has usually proved superior. The Gompertz curve has been 
preferred by Kuznets for trends in production of certain metals and by Davis for trends in patents and in- 
ventions. Since mere random variation has been ruled ‘out for 30 logistic curves fitted to social trends, the 
empirical “explanation” is merely a confession of ignorance as to what the natural laws involved actually 
mean. : 


Until quite recently the logistic curve. A CLASSIFIED LIST OF LOGIS- 
has been fitted chiefly to population data TIC SOCIAL TRENDS " 
(by Pearl and others), to economic series I. Series reflecting growth of specific social 
(by Kuznets), and to biological data. Oc- ^ . units 
casionally such curves have been ütted to A. Subhuman populations : M 
data representing invention and diffusion in 1. Yeast cells? 

a few lines and to a few other social trends. 2. Fruit flies: 
Within the last two years, however, it has 3. Honey bees* 
4. Sheeps 


been discovered that the average expecta- 
tion of life in Euro-American countries fol- 
lows very closely a logistic trend! end that 
such curves fit well a variety of other social 
series to which they had not previously been 
fitted. This has led to the present attempt 
to make a fairly comprehensive survey of ? Pearl, 1930, pp. 9-10; Gause, 1932; Windsor, 
the logistic social trends. 

When these new discoveries are included, 
it is found thgt various statisticians have : , 
fitted, or have suggested the fitting of, $ Croxton and Cowden, 1940, pp. 453-58; Pearl, 
curves of this type to a considerable variety 1924 PP- 390-925 1930, p. 13; 1940, pp. 486-85; von 


nea : MC cava i Szeliski, 1936, pp. 25-37; Wilson, 1 . 298, 
of social trends, which may be classified into 347, See do Vent Anda dar peor 


. B. Human populations TEE 
1. United States: as a whole; Negroes;7 
whites in general; native whites; 
Connecticut? New  Hampshire;? 
New Jersey; New Vork;* Vermont? , 


3 Pearl, 1930, pp. 34-41. 
4 Bodenheimer, 1937. 5 Davidson, 1938. 


three major groups and numerous sub-  . 7 Gover, 1929; Reed, 1927; pp. 735-36. 

groups, as in the following outline: * Reed, 1927; pp. 737-39; Wilson, 1933, pp. 298- 
t Hart and Hertz, 1944. For full references see : 318-20, 333-41. 

bibliography at end of article. 9 Dodge, 1933. * 
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1932. ; pe 


z eee 
~é * 


‘Australia;* Belgium; . 
China 33 Denmark; re "Éngland and 


"2. Uic Algeria Austria; > l 
Canada; ' 


Wales F rance; Germany; 36 Hun- , 


- gary; Italy5? Japan; Jaya ;* Nor- 
"way;^ Palestine—Jewish popula- 
tion;5 the Philippines; Scotland; 
Serbia;* and Sweden . 


3 Individual cities: Baltimore;:7 New 


. York® Chicago”? 1 
4. The world as à whole 


5. Workersin agriculture per 100 popu- 


lation"  , 


. 6. Same in manufactuiing and me- 


chanical industries? ` 


. Number of functions d by 


given governmental units? 
x. Detroit ” 5 


- 2. Minnesota . : 
. Productions 


r. Crops: (a) wheat in „Argentina, 
Australia, France, Germany, Japan, 
and U.S.A., respectively; (b) corn, 
cotton, and potatoes, respectively, 
in U.S.A. 

2. Production (or output) of (a) ce- 
ment: U.S.A.; (b) coal: Belgium, 


France, Germany, United Kingdom, . 


‘U.S.A.; (c) copper: Canada, Ger- 
‘many, Japan, United Kingdom, 
U.S.A.; (d) crude petroleum: U.S,A.; 

- (e) locomotives: Baldwin works; 
. (f) pig iron: Belgium, France, Uni- 


xo Pearl, 1924, pp. 593-630. 
"1 Belz, 1929; Knibbs, 1926, pp. 393-94- 
. * Maclean, 1937. Lo 
. "Chao, 1938; Enibbs, 1926, P. 305. - Es 
4 Pearl, 1924, pp. 593- 630; Wilson, 1933, pp. 
330733, 341; Knibbs, 1926, p. 394- 
-18s Mühsam, 1939. 


E Pearl, 1930, pp. "11-12, 15-16, 20-21; Wilson, 


8 Pearl, 1923; Wilson, 1932,.Dp. 321-22, 341." 


1933; PP. 328-30, 341; Knibbs, 1926, p. 391. f 
"| 77 Pearl, 1924, pp. 634736. 


19 Monk, 1928; Wilson, 1932, pp. 323; 341. 


i 2 Pearl, 1924, pp. 631-343 1930, pP. 171-74 
| 1936. 


- * Davis, December, 1940, p. 183. , 


n2 Chapin, x 1928, pp. 361-68, data and MEUS but 
no formulas. 


3 Kuznets, 1939, pP. ‘3325531. i^ . ` 
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- . typewriters 7° 


D cO. 
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ted Kingdom, U.S.A.; (g) salt: 
France, U.S.A.; (A) lead: United 
Kingdom; (è) zinc ore: Belgium 
. Consumption of (s) cotton: -Ger- 
. many,, United Kingdom, U.S.A.; 
. (b) petroleum: France; (c) pig iron: 
Germany; (d) tea: United Kingdom 
Number of inventions 
I. Patents in specific: fields: (c) air- 
planes;^ (b) automobiles; (c) c on 
- machinery 4 (d) electric metérs;$ (e) 
electric motors; (f) radio; (g) 
sewing machines;* (h) spinning ma- 
chinery;4 (i) sulky plows; (j) 
telegraphy;4 (k) telephony;?4 .(J) 
(m) weaving .ma-. 
chinery^ 
2. Inventions or patents in general? 
(a) major inventions and discover- 
ies, Western world; (b) patents: 
issued, U.S.A.; (c) patents sealed, 
Great Britain, 1751-1820; (d) same, 
' 1821-1938 , 
Other indexes of growth*? ; : 
I. Bank clearings (deflated) :, (a) Bos- 
ton; (b) Chicago; (e). New York 
City; (d) Philadelphiz; (e) St. Louis 
4. Water-borne Íreight: (a) ship’ ton- 
nage cleared in ports.of United 
' Kingdom; (b) sailing. ship tonnage 
cleared in ports of France; © 
freight moved, Erie Canal | . 
. Railroad mileage added, USA. 
. Railroad mileage operated, U.S.A.?7 
. Passenger miles flown on scheduled 
airlines, U.S.A.29 
. Foreign-mission income of fifteen 
denominations?’ f 
7. Wage-earners in typewriter manu- 
factures | 


^ Merton, 1935, data and charts but no formulas. 
Cas Davis, March, 1940, pp. 326-28; Merton, 1935. 


E 26 Data, without curves or fgrmulas, in Kuznets, 
1930, pp. 55-58; curve for sulky plow, without for- 
‘mula, Chapin, 1928, p. 360. Cf. Davis, December, > 


^ 1940, p. 182. 
27 Table x of present article; cf. Davis, Dieser, 
1940, p. 182. 
” Kuziets, 1930, pp. 332-531. EE 


2 Britannica Book of the Year, 1940, p. 79, data 
and graph but no formula. 


30 Recent Social Trends, 1933, Vol. IL, 1049, 
graph but no formula. 


31 Davis, December, 1940, p. 132, no formula, 


‘ i - 
ta LOGISTIC SOCIAL TRENDS i - 


' IL. Diffusion of specific culture traits , 
A. Use of educational institutiors . 
i. Secondary-school enrolments per 
f 1,000 of population aged 14-17? 
2. Percentage of population 17 years 
old graduating from higk school: 
3. College enrolments per 1,000 of 
population aged 18-213 
B. Use of automotive vehicles 
1. Motor vehicles registered? 

. 2. Use of farm automobiles, trucks, 
and tractors in terms of fer capita 
costs of operations 

3. Same, measured inversely by use of 
horses and mules on farms?4 
C. Verbal communication 

i. Number of telephones: 

2. Number of telephone calls: 

3. Number of radios: 

4. Number of independent countries in 
Europe and in North and South 
America which adopted postage 
stamps? 

5. Telegraph-line mileage in the worlds 

Specific state laws 

1. Constitutional and statutory limi- 
tations upon indebtedness of. local 
governments? 

2. Similar limitations on taxation? 

3. Compulsory school laws in northern 
and western states 

4. Same in southern $tates37 

E. Social and civic movements 

i, Number of birth-control clinics in 
the U.S.A.38 

2. Number of cities adopting commis- 
sion form of government?  . 

3. Number of cities adopting city- 
manager plan in the U.S.A.39 


i: 


7? U.S. Office of Education, 1940, data but no 
formula. 

33 Table x of present article; cf. Davis, December, 
1940, p. 182. 

34 Reed, 1925; Tavis, March, 1940, pp. 327-29; 

35 Burgess, 1930, pp. 992-1000, data but no for- 
mula; cf. Davis, December, 1940, p. 182. 


36 Davis, December, 1949, pp. 179-80. 


37 White, 1933, pp. 50-51, data but no formula; ` 


Pemberton, 1936, pp. 552-55, cumulative normal 
frequency formulas. 


38 Pearl, 1922, p. 638, graph but no formula. 

385 Table x of present article. 

39 Chapin, 1928, pp. 369-72, data and graphs but 
no formulas. 
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4. Divorces per 100 marriages in av- 
erage of preceding 10 years?? _ 
5. Lynchings, U.S.A.4 
6. Lynchings per million of Mondo 
tion^ 
7. Women professional workers? 
8. Consumers of central electric sta- 
tions? 
9. Consumption of cigarettes? 
10. Old age assistance! 
z1. Proportion of capital penalties 
executed? 
III. Indexes of social efficiency3®* 
A. Expectation of life at birth 
I. Seven Euro-American 
180-1930, both sexes 
2. Same for males and females ene: 
rately 
3. Thirteen Euro-American countries, 
1880-1930, both sexes 
4. Six Euro-American countries, 1880- 
1935, both sexes 
B. Speed records for horizontal motion 
1. Seeplanes 
2. All types of airplanes 
3. Nonstreamlined automobiles 
4. Meximum horizontal speeds, fastest 
available means of travel 
C. Airline, nonstop distance records for 
' airplanes 
D. Per capita incomes 
I. Real full-time earnings in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, 
Great Britain and U.S.A. : 
` 2. Real incomes per head of occupied , 
population, five countries44 
E. Record-breaking governmental areas 
1. Land-borne empires in Asia 
2. Land-borne empires of the Near 
East, Africa, and Europe 
F. Miscellaneous 
' . I. Lengths of bridge spans45 
2. Telescope apertures4é 
3. Lengths of ships4? 


Sedis 


4° Table x of present article; cf. Davis, December, 
1940, p. 182. 

4! Davis, December, 1940, pp. 182, 183. 

a Davis, December, 1940, p. 182. 

43 Sutherland, 1934, p. 304, no formula. 

44 Clark, 1920, pp. 146-49, data and graph; for- 
mula in Table x of present article. 

48 Hart, 1931, pp. 70-74, data but no formulas. 

36 Ibid., p. 62, data but no formula. 


41 Ibid., pp. 69-70, data but no formulas. 
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To various series referred to in the fore- 
going outline, over roo logistic curves have 
been fitted and published. Undoubtedly, 
additional ones have been fitted which the 
present writer has not discovered. The con- 
stants for the curves fitted by Hart are listed 
in Table 1; and, in addition, the looseness of 


- fit of rx other curves has been calculated 


and entered, together with their other con- 


. Stants. 


The general formula for logistic curves, 
as used in this paper, is as follows: 


ka 
I + qolladi) ? 


Y. = kı + (1) 


where d, is any assigned date within the 


` time limits for which the curve is valid, 


r 


Y, is the calculated value on the curve for 
that date, and the other symbols are as 
indicated in Table 1. The formula for any of 
the curves in that table can be written out 
by substituting the appropriate constants in 


` formula (1). 


SOME ILLUSTRATIVE LOGISTIC TRENDS 


The material in Table 1 is too complex to 
be grasped readily. In order to make the 
character of the available data clearer, the 
writer has selected four of the closest-fitting 
and four of the loosest-fitting examples and 
has -presented them graphically in Figures 
1 and 2. In each case the looseness of fit is 
given on the chart. 

'The four examples given in Figure 1 are 
those in which there is least looseness of fit. 
From casual examination the reader might 


. suppose that the departures of the data (in- 


dicated by «’s) from the curves were due 


merely to careless draftsmanship. The only 
major exceptions are the data for 1930 and 


1935 in Figure 1, D. These will be discussed 
later. /.— 
In Figure 2 the data obviously fluctuate 


‘fairly widely around the curves, although 


the coefficients of curvilinear correlation 
(corrected: for sizes of samples and degrees 
of freedom) vary between .955 and .994 in 
even this relatively loosely fitting group. 
The divorce curve (Fig. 2, A) is fitted to 53 


observations; the lynching curve (2, B) is 
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fitted to 6x. The aviation-speed curve and 
the Asiatic-empires cürve are fitted to 18 
and ro observations, respectively. 

The eight illustrations in Figures 1 and 2, 
together with the additional examples re- 
ferred to in Table 1 and in the preceding 
classified list, are sufficient to show that the 
logistic trend occurs with remarkable fre- 


quency in sociological data. 


SOME COMPOUND LOGISTICS 


Population trends, in several instances, 
break down clearly into two or more suc- 
cessive cycles of logistic form. In the case of 
Germany, Pearl fitted two logistic curves— 
one to the population from 1816 to 1855 and 


-one from 1861 to 1910.48 Mühsam found the 


growth of Jewish population in Palestine 
following two successive cycles—one from 
1914 to 1927 and one from 1927 to 1938.4? 

The data on world population, to which 
Pearl, in different years, fitted two different 
single logistic curves, might have been fit- 
ted much more closely with two successive 
cycles—one from 1740 to 1885 and one from 
1885 to date.5^ 

The foregoing examples all relate to popu- 
lation trends. Another instance is given in 
lines 7 and 8 of Table 1, where successive 
cycles in British patents have been fitted 
with two logistic curves. Davés fitted a 
Gompertz curve to the cumulative number : 
of cotton-machinery patents, but a better 
fit could undoubtedly be secured by using 
two successive logistics—one from 1860 to 
1900 and one from 1900 to 1930.5" 

: The whole development of speed records 
for the movement of human bodies parallel 
to the surface of the earth has followed (at 
least since 1800) a composite series of logis- 
tic curves (see lines 21-27 'of Table 1). The 
logistic growth curve of locomotive speeds 
broke through the record of. horse-racing 
speeds about 1830; the logisti® growth curve 

58 Pearl, 1924, p. 607; 1930, pp. 20-21. l'or criti- 
cism see Wilson, 1933, pp. 329-30. 

49 Mühsam, 1939, p. 447. 

5¢ Pearl, 1924, pp. 631-34; Pearl and Gould, 1936, 

p- 406; Pearl, 1939, p. 258. 

5: Davis, March, 1940, pp. 322 and 327. 
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, TABLE 1* 
CONSTANTS OF LOGISTIC CURVES FITTING SELECTED SERIES OF SOCIAL- DATA 
























































D Constants or Firrep Curves 
ATES OF 
RU Data . 
Live CLASSIFIED SE Growth fone Vika Loose 
Nui VARIABLES AREAS teal Lates Grati ear | ness 
i YA E m Low- Wiath | ritim cor “ Fit 
ection| er i rela- | (r— - 
TIONS| From | Tc Limit| (b) ig) tion | 2t 
(kı) (ot 
-T9— — 
Series reflecting growth: ’ 
ivt Population (thousands)....... U.S.A. (VS) 22 |' 1730| 1940] 1912.9 ol 192,000| .0137| .9998] .o004 
2... Population (thousands). ......| U.S.A. (C& C) 16 | 1790| 1940| 1912.9 oj 190,830} .0137| .9997] .c005 
is Population (thousands) . U.S.A. (R.P.) 16 1790| 1940| IQII o| 184,000] .or40} .9997| .c006 
4.- Railway mileage...... U.S.A. . 18 | 1850] 1935] 1387 0| 270,973] .0371] .9976] .0048 
5. Ship tonnage cleared. . ..| Unit»sd Kingdom} o9 | 12815] 1923] 1913 oj 151,161] .0200| .9097| .c006 
6.. Inventions and discoveries... . . Western world 12 160r[ Ig00} 1332 6.68| 124.64 .Ors0| .9970| .0059 
Pis Patents sealed(1o-yr.periods) .| United Kingdom 7| 1751| 1820|- 1702.5 oj 1,300] .o288| .0053| .0093 
8.. Patents sealed (ro-yr. periods). United Kingdom| rr 1821| 1938] 1388 | 1,300] 185,000] .0400| .9964| .0070 
g.. Patents issued (5-yr.periods). ..| U.S.A 24 | 1836| 1940| 1891 o| 220,000| .0385| .9939| .or2r 
Series reflecting di fusion: 4 
To. Birth-control clinics.,......... U.S.A. II 1930] 1940] 1939.5 o 1,034| .1585] .9973| .0054 
II. Percentage of 17-year-olds grad- . 
uating from high school. .... U.S.A. 8| 1870| 1940| 1938 2.0 87.5] .0378| .9970| .0059 
x12. Divorce rate. .......... ..| U.S.A. 53 1888] 1940} 1996 o Too] .oros| .9648| .o60r 
13. Lynchings........ rl U.S.A. 61 1882| 1942| 1910 o 165|-—.0503| .0550| .0879 
«| Series reflecting efficiency: 
A. Expectations of life at birth: 
T4 Both sexes 7 ccuntries Io | 1840| r030| r915 | 40.38|  3r.68| .o218| .9997| .0007 
IS... Both sexes.. ..| 7ccuntries 10 | 1$40| 1930| 1211 40.45 28.92} .o235| .9996| .0008 
16... Males...... ..] 7ceuntries , 10 1840} 1930] 1915 38.85 31.82] .o210| .9993] .oo14 
17... Females 7 countries ^ io | 1840] 1930] 1908 | 42.27| 26.02] .0274] .9995] .ooro 
18... Both sexes. . 13 ccuntries 6 188o| 1930| 1915 | 36.c9| 35.29] .orgi[r.oo .oof 
19... Both sexes.. 6 ccuntries 7 1880! 1935] 1511 38.c8| 30.16] .0226} .9996| .0007 
20... Both sexes 6 ccuntries 6 | 1880| 1030| 1211 38.c8| 30.16] .0226]| .0999| .coor 
E B. Speed records (m.p. : 
are Locomotive (nonstreamlined) . Word 6 | 1813| roor} 1343 o 120| .0439| .9429| .I110 
22... Automobiles (nonstreamilined) World 12 |} 1890} 1929} 1902 o 157| .1366| .0053| .0093 
23... Airplanes (land 7)........... World 8 | 1903] 1913] 1211 31 I12| .3337| .0038| .o124 
iu Ve Airplanes (land I7) . ..| World 5| 1920] 1924] 1921 I4I Iso) .3495| .9302| .1348 
25. Seaplanes............ s.f World XI 1914| 1934| 1226 79 374| .1804| .9923| .or53 
26.. Airplanes (land IZ) ..| World 6 1932| 1939] 1237 285 226| .2657| .9574| .0833 
27... Landplanes or seaplanes. . Word 18 | 1903] 1939] 1224 o 535| .OS91| .90I4| .0172 
28...| C. Airplaneranges......... World 16 1908] 1938| 1328 o 8,284| .0792] .9945| .o104 
D. Income: 
20... Realincome per occupied work- , 
ac TAMEN E YIN S s 5 countries 7 1865| 1920| 1389 356 482| .0351] .9987| .0026 
30... Real wage index............. PR and Gt. 23 | 1799| 1929| 1883 39.0 81.5| .oa31| .9754| .0405 
nt. 
Bhs ie Real wage index............. Gt. Brit. 12| :1799| 1909| 1883 39.0 81.5| .0231] .9944] .orr2 
E. Record-breaking, land-borne 7 
empires: ` 
32... Millions of square miles.. Asia Io |—r900| 1290) 572 oj 10,120} .0009| .9728| .0536 
33... SAME eee use remi olx Aca 7 |—2400] 1800| 71x o| 9.142] .ooos| .9778| .0439 
ear East 








* Sources of data, by line numbers, are as fcllows: 1. Von Szelicki, 1936, p. 27, col. 2 and U.S. Census, 1940; formula modified 
from line 2. 2. Croxton and Cowden, 1940, p. 455. 3. Pearl, 1940. 4. Mills, 1940, p. 678; cf. Lotka, 1925, p. 369. 5. Kuznets, 1930, p. 
428. 6. Sorokin, 1937, IT, 134-35. 7. "Ibid +» P- 164; United Kingdom, 1924738, p. 307. $. Ibid. 9. Sorokin, 1937, p. 169; U.S.A., 19424, 
p. 052. to. Hagood, 1941 pp. 274-82. Mrs. Hagood uses 1,026 clinics as the upper limit of her curve (kı). A better fit is secured by 
using 1,034; so this value has been substituted. r-. U.S. A., 19428, p. 19. 12. Harz and Bowne, 1943. 13. Negro Year Book, 1937-38, p. 
156; Britannica Bookef the Year, 1044, P- 413. 14-19. Dublin and Lotka, 1936; Population Index, 19043. 20. Lines 19 and 20 represent 
the same logistic. It was found that the 1935 item is so far above the close-fitting trend from 1880 to 1930 as to belong clearly to a 
different trend. The curve was therefore ittedin toth cases to the 1880 to 1930 data. Line 19 shows the corrected correlation and loose- 
ness of fit when the 1935 deviation is included; line 20 shows the same when tke 1935 deviation is excluded. 21. Hart, r931, p. 77; 
Kaempffert, 1924, I, 15~27. 22. Gray, 1630; Scientific American, Literary Digest, 23-28. World Aimanac; International Encyclopaedia 
Yearbook; i Brown, 2927, PP. 100, 103; Century Book of Facts. 29. Clark, 1940. 30-31. Hart, 1931, p. 139. 32-33. Hart, 1944, DD. 3-5- 


t Values in the last two columns have been corrected for sizes of samples and for degrees of freedom involved in each, 
t Ín line 18 the curvilinear correlation (D) is 2000225; the looseness of fit (1 — p?) is .999988. 
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of nonstreamlined automobile speeds broke 


- ‘through the ceiling of locomotive speeds 


about 1906; the logistic curve of air- or 
seaplanes broke through the automobile 
speed ceiling about 1917. Figure 3 shows 
. the horse, locomotive, automobile, and air- 
or seaplane logistic trends. It would not be 


difficult to fit to these lesser curves a larger - 


logistic, representing the over-all trend of 
- world speed records. 


200 


100 





o 
1775 


1800 1825 


1850 1875 1900 1925 1950 


Fic. 3.—Logistic trends of world speed records 

' made by race horses, locomotives, automobiles, and 
airplanes, 1775-1940. (Sources: Hart, 1931, pp. 76- 
77; present article, Table x, lines 21, 22, and 27.) 


Not only do the four forms of transpor- 


tation represented in Figure 3 constitutea. 


` succession of logistic cycles, but it will be 
seen from Figure 2, C, that airplane speeds 
themselves have followed a succession of 


minor logistic cycles: one up to World "War d 


: I; a second from World War I to 1925, when 
land planes reached a temporary speed 
` ceiling; a third from 1925 to 1937, consisting 
of that portion of the seaplane logistic. when 
seaplanes held the world record (see line 
25 in Table 1); and, finally, the outcropping 
` of a third land-plane cycle, which had been 


developing below the level of seaplane l 


‘records and which was interrupted by World 
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War IL5* For the portion of the major curve 
corresponding to land airplane logistics 7 
and ZI the looseness of fit is .0304, while for ` 
the corresponding minor logistics, covering 
the same speed records, it is only .0074, or 
about one-fourth as much. The Z-transfor- 
mation‘ indicates that this much improve- 
ment would occur by chance in about 5.21 
per cent of such investigations. This is not 
decisive, but it suggests that the fitting df 
the lesser logistics is not gratuitous or fan- 
ciful. . d 

In much the same way as the landplane 
II logistic was broken through by the sea- 
plane logistic, the logistic limit for auto- 
mobile speed recordss* was broken through 
in 1927, when Seagrave drove his newly de- 
veloped streamlined car at a’ speed of 204 
miles per hour—3o per cent higher than the 
old speed ceiling.55 

The ‘development of successive logistics 
for various types of speed records is further 
illustrated by the records for trips around 
the world. The records for 1889 to 1913 
were made by steam travel ànd fit into a 
logistic of relatively slow development. The 
records from 1926 onward were made by 
air travel, and they fit into a much steeper 
logistic. 

Figure 2, D, shows the logistic growth of 
land-borne empires in Asia. In Mne 33 of 
Table 1 the constants are given for a similar 
curve of growth for land-borne empires in ` 
Europe, Africa, and the Near East. This 


''latter logistic was broken through by the 


growth of sea-borrie empires, which may 
hypothetically be regarded as following a 
new logistic cycle. Other examples may be 
found in lengths of record-breaking bridge 


s Data are shown (by 2’s) in fig. 2, C, for world 
recozds only. Seaplane records are not shown when 


.land planes held the world record, and landplane 


records are not shown when seaplanes held the world 
record; but the minor logistics are shown for the 
full periods over which their respective data extend. 


53 See Croxton and Cowden, 1940, pp. 683-85; 
Hagood, 1941, pp. 621-23. f 


5: See line 22 in Table r. : 
ss Scientific American, CXXXVI (1927), 386. 
56 Hart, 1943, p. 8, 
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spans, aperülkes of telescopes, and. lengths 
of ships.5? 

It-has been. noted that the real-income 

data for 1930 and 1935, as shown in Figure 
' 1, D, do not conform to the logistic trend. 
These observations deviate widely upward. 
The standard error of estimate from the 
trend, for the years 1870 to 1920, is 0.38 in- 
ternational unit. But the 1930 observation 
is 45 units, or.197 standard errors above the 
curve, while the 1935 observation is 62 units; 
or 163 standard errors above the same 
trend. These departures are particularly 
striking i in view of the fact that the average 
incomes are figured per occupied person, 
whether employed or unemployed. If the 
trend is accepted as even approximately 
correct, the 1930 and 1935 observa-ions ob- 
viously belong to a new series, not con- 
trolled by the factors which produced the 
closely fitting logistic trend from 1870 to 
1920. It seems reasonable to raise the ques- 
tion whether these entries may not rep- 
resent the beginning of a new logistic cycle. 

In support of this interpretation it should 

be noted that the real income per head of oc- 
cupied population in the United States from 
1940 to 1943 not only continued the rise 
above the logistic trend which was evident 
in 1930 but greatly exceeded that rise, shoot- 
ing up from $1,407 in 1930 to $1,711 in 1940, 
_ $1,840 in 1941, $2,003 in 1942, and $2,316 in 
1943 (all in "international units," 
parable to those used by Colin Clark but 
not corrected for length of working week). 
Though war stimulus played a very large 
part in this increase above the past logistic 
^ trend, the fact is that the United States has 
demonstrated a productive capacity radical- 
ly greater than that indicated by the logistic 
. development previous to 1930. 

A somewhat similar situation is Zound in 
connection with expectation of life. Line 20 
in Table 1 indicates that, for the six coun- 
tries having 1935 data, the logistic trend 
fits almost perfectly from 1880 to 1930. The 
1935 figure for these six countries is 368 
standard errors above the trend. In the 
United States, expectations of life at birth 


57 Hart, 1931, pp. 63, 68-75, data but no formulas. 
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increased spectacularly from 1936 to 1942.5 
Moreover, expectations of life at ages forty 
and fifty stopped decreasing and showed, for 
the first time, decisive increases. These facts 
are all consistent with the hypothesis that in 
expectation of life; as well as in real income, 
Euro-American countries, just before World 
War II, had broken through the ceilings of . 
the old logistic cycles and were starting on 
new upward surges. In both cases, other re- 
lated series have been fitted fairly olane 
with logistic trends. 

An alternative hypothesis must, however, 
be considered in connection with each of 
these two series. To the data on real income 
for five countries from 1865 to 1935 a Gom- 
pertz curve can be fitted with a corrected 
looseness of fit of .0096. This is approximate- 
ly four-times the corrected looseness of fit 
of the logistic trend of real incomes from 
1865 to 1929..The Z-transformation in- 
dicates that this degree of superiority of the 
logistic trend would occur by chance about 
once in six pairs of samples of the sizes in- 
volved in this case. Similarly, a Gompertz 
trend might be fitted to the expectation-of- 
life data from 1880 to 1935 without decisive 
increase in looseness of fit over the logistic 
fit from 1880 to 1930 for the six countries. 
Further exploration of both Gompertz and 
logistic hypothese i is in order. 


ARE APPARENT LOGISTIC TRENDS MẸRE 
RANDOM FLUCTUATIONS? 


Before going further with the logistic 
theory of social trends, alternative hypoth- 
eses must be examined. The first of these 
is that some—or all—of the allegedly logistic ` 
trends are mere random variations of the 
data around their means. . 

The fit most likely to be due to chance 
(among these listed in Table 1) is the one in 
line 24, relating to airplane speeds. The 
i-test? shows that a correlation as high as 
this would occur. by chance once in about 


58 The figure d 1943 was slightly lower than for 
1942 (Statistical Bulletin, July, 1944, p. n cael 
1944, P. 4). 

59 Croxton ard Cowden, 1940, pp. 681-82; Ha- 
good, 1941, pp. 022-29. 
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6 such investigations. This, of course, is in-^ 


conclusive. The next most dubious case is 
in line 21, relating to locomotives.. A cor- 


. relation as high as this would occur by. 


chance only about 26 times in 1,000 in- 
vestigations. In line 26 the correlation 


|. would occur by chance about 18 times per 
. 1,000. While not conclusive, these findings 


\ 


indicate a prima facie probability that 
genuine trends exist. 

Next to the foregoing, the two series in 
.Which chance comes nearest to being a 
plausible explanation are divorces and 
record-breaking empires of Europe. In each 


' . of thesé studies the chance that a random 


explanation is correct is less than 1 in 100. 
For each of the 29 other series in Table 1 the 
probability of a random explanation is vir- 
tually infinitesimal. 

In view of the extremely low probability 


` that random variation could explain these 


apparently logistic trends, it is interesting 


, " to find von Szeliski offering the chance ex- 


v 


.,planation for one of the closest fitting in the 


- “whole series—namely, that of the popula- 


i 


tion growth of the United States: 


The apparent verification for the United 
States of the logistic theory ....is due to a 
historical accident—that the immigration tide 
arrived when it did, and in such a way as to 
“fill in".... natural increase..... If the in- 
vention of the iron ship had been delayed 20 
years, the logistic curve would probably have 


fitted very poorly. 


One difficulty with this chance explana- 
“tion is that the immigration which so neatly 
. perfected the logistic trend for the United 
States was extracted from various countries 
in Europe, many of whose populations were 
also conforming closely to logistic trends. 
If statistical theory is valid at all, the ran- 


‘dom explanations cannot be accepted to 


account for logistic. trends in population 
' growth, in expectation of life, in real in- 
. come, or in any of the other trends described 
in Table 1, except possibly the two or three 
loosest fits. - . 

Yet von Szeliski does not stand alone. 


The great bulk of population forecasts, 


60 Von Szeliski, 1936, pp. 34 and 36. 
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which combine estimates of birth rates, 
death rates, and migration rates in order to 
compose predictions of future populations, 
appear to be based on the tacit assumption 
that logistic trends are merely accidental. 

When the random-variation theory has 
been set aside, it becomes necessary to ex- 
amine briefly a second hypothesis which 
might be valid in pure mathematics, namely, 
that the trends listed in Table 1, though fiot 
due to chance, might be rectilinear—i.e., 
straight-line developments, involving con- 
stant yearly arithmetical increases. Such a 
hypothesis becomes obviously absurd when. 
applied on a long-term basis to any of these 
series, for straight-line trends would mean 
negative values a few decades back in each 
series, and negative values are meaningless 
for any of them. The only form in which the 
straight-line-trend hypothesis could be ra- 
tionally defended would be to argue that 
certain events (such as the discovery of 
America or the invention of the railway) in- 
augurated new developments which then 
followed straight- line trends’ until some 


- other event, in turn, introduced another new 


slant. If any reader believes that such a 
theory is valid, he is, of course, free to at- 
tempt to offer a mathematical demonstra- 
tion of its validity. In the opinion of the 
writer, the straight-line hypothesis may be 
dismissed, since it seems to fit the data so 
poorly when compared with any one of sev- 
eral possible curved-line hypotheses. 


LOGISTICS VERSUS NORMAL- 
FREQUENCY OGIVES 


Logistic curves are not the only type that 
can be fitted to S-shaped trends. The cumu- 
lation of any normal frequency distribution 
wil produce a symmetrical ogive with an 
elongated S shape. H. Earl Pemberton has 
suggested this type of curve asthe one which 
seems to him to be the most satisfactory 
theoretically in explaining S-shaped trends 
in the diffusion of culture traits. He says: 

The population units adopting a culture 
trait in successive time periods tend to be dis- 
tributed about a mean time according to a 


5: Pemberton; 1936, pp. 548-49. 
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normal frequency distribution. The curve of 
diffusion is simply the cumulative expression of 
this symmetrical binomial distribution. 


The examples which Pemberton used to 
back up his advocacy of the normal-fre- 
quency ogive contain so few cases that the 
addition of two or three cases might easily 
alter the conclusions reached. An instance 
of diffusion in which more cases are involved 
is the number of birth-control clinics. A 
logistic trend has been fitted to this series 
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` data used in line 1 of Table 1. Similar com- 


parisons were made for the male and female 
expectation-oi-life series and for the real- 
income series. The results for all 5 series are 
shown in Table 2. 

Tn each of the 5 sets of data to which ‘the 
Z-test has been applied, the logistic curve 
has shown a better fit than the cumulative 
normal frequency curve. Each of these in- 
vestigations is an independent sampling. 
The probability that the logistic curves - 


TABLE 2* 


COMPARATIVE LOOSENESS OF FIT OF CUMULATIVE-NORMAL-FREQUENCY 
AND OF LOGISTIC TRENDS IN 5 SERIES OF DATA 


























DATES oF CRUDE LOOSENESS i 
DATA or Fit Z-TEST. PROB- - 
u STANDARD ABILITY THAT 
1 
DEVIATION SUPERIORITY OF 
SERIES AND AREAS IN YEARS Cumula- Losrsric Is 
(CNF Curve)| tive Nor- "p" Dur To 
F rom To fal Fre: Logistic CuaNCE 
quency 
Birth-control clinics, U.S.A.........] 1930 1940 4.66 .o046 .0039 .4316 
Population, U.S.A..............045 1730 1940 52.90 .o010 0003 0370 
Expectation of life, 7 countries: . 
: in Lea tala e ete tet ek Niere Are 2 1930 35-65 .0035 ooro oO 
‘emales....... 2. ee eee eee 1840 1930 28.30 ,OO15 0007 000) 
Real income per occupied worker, f 
§ COUNTES ee aa i aa EE a 1865 1920 20.04 0017 0012 .3029, 
Combined probability for the series. .|. ...... cesses eem .0002 
* 





* The values d,, kz, and ka for each series are the same as for the corresponding series in Table 1; sources are also the same. 


by Mrs. Hagood and revised slightly by 
Hart (see line ro of Table r). Tae best- 
fitting cumulative normal frequency trend 
seems to be that with a standard deviation 
of 4.66 years (using the same date of in- 
flection and k-values as for the logistic). 
The curve fits more loosely than the logistic, 
though the difference (if taken by uc is 
not statistically significant. 
In 1916 Lefifeldt used a curve of the cu- 
mulative-normal-frequency type to predict 
the population of England and Wales. This 
suggests the possibility that suck ogives 
might be superior to-logistic curves for this 
type of trend. As a test, a curve of this kind 
was fitted to the United States population 


would be superior by accident in all 5 series 
is the product of the 5 probabilities. This 
product proves to be .0002. 

Windsor: compared the fit of the logistic 
and the cumulative normal ogive to the 
growth data of yeast cells and found that _ 
the ogive had more than three times as 
much looseness of fit. Bowley®4 fitted the 
normal ogive to the population of England 


` and Wales from 1801 to 1911 and found that 


5: Davies (1927, p. 371) used a curve of this type, 
with a standard deviation of 60.98 years, to fit the , 
United States population from 1790 to 1920. He 
obtained'a maximum limit of 251,000,000. 

és Windsor, 1932, pp. 80-81. 

5: Bowley, 1929, p. 77. 

. 
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: Ya e EA aes ; 
di had 1.12 as unu looseness of fit as did the | - Four of the series discussed in tke present 
‘logistic fitted to the same data. Thus, in all article have been fitted: with Gompertz... 
L of the cases investigated, the logistic ap- ` curves. The results appear in Table 3. 


` pears to be superior, and the combined su- -. The Gompertz curves of which the con- 


X petiority is statistically significant. . stants are given in Table 3. all proved in- 


 ferior in fit to the logistics, but not decisively ` 
t so in the last 3 cases. The curves were fitted 
The normal-frequency: ogive is, by defi- and verified in‘accordance with the proce- 
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“nition, symmetrical in the same general dure set forth in Croxton and Cowden; yet 


sense as is the logistic curve. To deal with the results for two of the series are absurd. 
cumulative nonsymmetrical frequencies the The ultimate Gompertz limit (;) of popu- 
curve usually employed is the Gompertz. . lation of the United ‘States is indicated: as 
Kuznets used this type to fit 12 of his series, — 2,968, 500,000,000. The limit of expecta 
i TABLE 3* 


COMPARATIVE LOOSENESS OF FIT OF GOMPERTZ AND OF 
LOGISTIC TRENDS IN 4 SERIES OF DATA 























DATES OF ` M» CrupE LoosE- , 
(DATA (n CONSTANTS d Gompertz ‘CURVES Ui ESSO ETT 
Z-TEST 
: f l From To Joë a^ log b : bh ped Logisti x 
Population, U.S.A....... «| 1730 | 1940 |- .610071 | 0.984778 2,968, 500- .o211 .0003 | .0000 
000,000 b 
Expectation of life, 7 coun- . s f 
tries: . š 1 ; 
'' Males........ essere 1930 .466903 | 9.966956 | 601.2 yr. .0048 | .ooro | . 1001 
Females 1930 | .320080 | 9.919182 | 64.27 yr. | .0020 | .0007 | .1851 
Real income per occupied . : AS . 
worker, Sconntys MEME 1865 1920 | 9.912018 | 9.803882 | 556.9 int. | .0039 | .0012 | .2736 | 
( : units 








* Sources are the same as for corresponding series in Table 1. 


as compared with 45 series to which he fitted tion of life for males is indicated as being 


~ logistics. Of his 12 Gompertz curves, 10 601.2 years, plus the k,-value, which is 38.8 
apply to the’ production of metals—steel, years, or a total of 640 years. For females, 


lead, ‘and .zinc—in various countries; the. however, the limit is 64.27 plus 42.27, or 


. other two Gompertz trends relate to an- 106.54 years. The logistic curves for these 
_thracite coal output and to the imports of two series, on the other hand, give reasonable 


raw silk in the United States. . values. 
Davis applied Gompertz curves to the Quite possibly the Gompertz curve may 


' cumulative number of patents for airplanes, be superior for certain kinds of economic 


cotton machinery, electrical apparatus, .series and for some trends relating to inven- 
telephones, typewriters, and patents in tions, though even in such v&riables the ap- 
general and to the cumulative number of .plicability of successive logistic cycles needs 


"Society, of Automotive Engineers standards. to be investigated thoroughly. But for the 


She holds that the growth of all types of majority of social trends of the types dealt 
inventions excépt automobile patents is with in this article the logistic type of trend 


best described b the Gom ertz.curveÓs , 
y P 56 Davies, 1927, p. 374, fitted a Gompertz curve 


6s Davis, March, 1940, pp. 322 and | 3273 Decem- - to the United States population from r8ro to 1920 


"ber, 1940, p. 182 (no formula). : ‘and obtained an upper limit of 1,382,000,000. ` 


Pa 
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seems to be more satisfactory, bcth statis- 
tically and theoretically. 

Pearl has used, what. he called “the gen- 
‘eralized logistic? curve. He fitted it to 
growth curves of white rats, pumpkins, and 
tadpoles’ tails*' and to the population growth 
of Germany and of Japan.®* Gover used this 
type of curve to fit the growth of Negro 
population in the United States. This 
curve involves using the square and the 
cube as well as the first power of the time 
interval. Extensive statistical researches will 
be required before it can be ascertained in 
- what cases (if any) this increased complexity 
in formula produces a sufficiently improved 
fit to justify itself. 5 

One further possibility has Leen sug- 
gested by von Szeliski.'? He contends that 
the population of the United States has fol- 
. lowed a logistic curve, but with successive 
increases in the upper limit (k2) as conditions 
have changed. This ‘suggestion deserves 
further study, but it is certainly unproved 
as yet. 


AN EMPIRICAL DESCRIPTION, OR : 
A LAW OF NATURE? 


Probably the most fundamental issue 
related to logistic trends is whether the 
mathematical curves are merely convenient 
empiricaldescriptions of the data oz whether 
anything in the nature of underlying law is 
involved. A few quotations may serve to 
sharpen this issue. 

R. A. Piddington has commented as fol- 
lows on Pearl’s fitting of logistic curves to 
population figures for various nations: 

Always he has come to the same conclusion. 
The law behind all these curves is as mathe- 
matically demonstrable as that which swings - 
the planets in their orbits. 

At this point you may justifiably break in 


and say: “Well then, what's the goodof dis- _ 


cussion, if that law exists and must operate? 
Our ‘free will’ counts for nothing against such ` 
determinism 7 
$7 Pearl, 1930, ‘pp. 6-8. 
68 Pearl, 1924, pp. 607, 625. 
. $ Gover, 1929, pp. 264-66. 
_ Von Szeliski, 1936, pp. 33-37- 
7: Piddington, 1938, pP. 31-33. 
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“Wilson, on the other hand, takes the fol- 
lowing position: 


If by the statement that the logistic... .is 
the law of population growth, one means that 
the formula is well suited to fitting the census 
enumerations for the period of a century or so 
when such enumerations have actually been 
made, we can take no exception to it..... But 
if the statement is to be considered as signifying : 
that the formula affords a rational law to such 
an extent as to permit the extrapolation of the | 
curve for: forecasting purposes and the inter- 
pretation of the constants as constants of na- 
ture, we åre forced to take serious exception to 
it, because we find.that there are too many in- . 
stances in which the curve becomes infinite in 
finite time.or has a negative lower asymptote 
or both and because the constants are too often 
so poorly determined as to be practically un- 
determined; in all these cases we must as least 
withhold judgment urtil the populations have 
developed so far toward saturation that the 


' fitting of the curve will give reasonably well ` 


determined indications of the saturation val-' 
ues.7? f 


To the writer it seems unjustified to as- 
sume that the conformity of social trends 
to logistic curves is merely empirical. The 
following reasons raise doubts about the 
empirical assumption: ' 

' 1. Several of the trends have persisted 
over such long periods of time and for so 
many observations that some constant and , 
consistent set of factors must have been 
operating. The table below shows the most 


‘striking instances. 


2. If the occurrence of S-shaped trends 
were a merely “empirical” phenomenon, 
any kind of symmetrical S-shaped curve 
ought to prove equally serviceable in de- 
scribing them. The Gompertz curve might 
be expected to fit better because it is not 
confined to symmetrical trends; yet the 
available evidence suggests that the logistic 
is definitely superior in most cases to any 
other mathematical curve which has been 


applied systematically. Further research on , ` 


this point is in order, but the burden of 
proof now lies on the empiricists. 
3. The closeness with which the logistic 


7 Wilson, 193% p. 342. Cf. Bowley, 1925, p. 76; 
Lotka, 1925, chap. vii; and Wolfe, 1927. 
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cur ves “fit their spin data i is ‘greatest i in 
` those series (like population, expectation of . 
: life, dnd real income) for which the most 
" comprehénsive and most accurately. gath- 
' ered data arè available for a number of 


c4 ie 3 ^ 
; different Euro-American countries. 


This 


„creates the presumption that the logistic 


“+ fits for other social trends would be much 


.: -Closer if more reliable and trustworthy data 
"were available. But why should this be true 
if the fits were merely "empirical"? 


4.-The more closely one examines the 


3contention that no underlying law or.prin- 
Y ‘< ciple of nature is involved, the more ob- 
;scure the meaning of the empirical position 
pedes When a set of data conform fairly 
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onda. The meaning of"these regilarities, 


in terms! of relationships useful reliably in. 
predicting’ and controlling the phenomena ' i 
involved, have largely eluded the scientists 


-who have studied them. Here, then, may be 


an opportunity for social science to become 


more genuinely scientific. 
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‘closely to some regular pattern, only two 
alternative explanations are possible: either 
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_ it is an expression of some law of nature. 


' Proof has been offered in this article that the 


- cliance explanation of logistic social trends 


is absurd.’ Under such circumstances the 
empirical " ‘explanation” is merely an as- 
' sertion that the nature of the scientific law . 
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DILEMMAS AND CONTRADICTIONS OF STATUS 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


ABSTRACT 


There tends to grow up about a status, in addition to its specifically determining traits, a complex of _ 
auxiliary ‘characteristics expected of its incumbents. The informal codes of fellow-workers often implicitly 
reflect these expectations. In our mobile society these expectations are constantly violated. The resulting 
contradictions and dilemmas of status ar2 solved in various ways, some of which are here illustrated. 


It is doubtful whether any society ever 
had so great a variety of statuses or rec- 
ognized such a large number of status- 
determining characteristics as does ours. 
The combinations of the latter are, of 
course, times over more numerous than 
the characteristics themselves. In societies 
where statuses! are well defined and arè 
entered chiefly by birth or a few well-estab- 
lished sequences of training or achievement, 
the particular personal attributes proper to 
each status are woven into a whole. They 
are not thought of as separate entities. Even 
in our society, certain statuses have devel- 
oped characteristic patterns of expected 
personal attributes and.a way of life. To 
such, in the German language, is applied 
the term Stand. l , 

Few of, the positions in our society, how- 
ever, have remained fixed long enough for 
such an elaboration to occur. We put em- 
phasis on change in.the system of positions 
which make up our social organizetion and 
upon mobility of the individual by achieve- 
ment. In the struggle for achievement, in- 
dividual traits of the person stand out as 
separate entities. And they occur ir peculiar 
combinations which make for confusion, 
contradictions, «and dilemmas of status. 

I shall, in this paper, elaborate the notion 
of contradictions and dilemmas af status. 
. Illustrations will be taken from prcfessional 


“Status” is here taken in its strict sense as a 
defined social position for whose incumbents there 
are defined rights, limitations of rights, and duties. 
See the Oxford Dictionary and any standard Latin 
lexicon. Since statuses tend to form a hierarchy, the 
term itself has—since Roman times—had the addi- 
tional meaning of rank. 


and other occupational positions. The idea 
was put into a suggestive phrase by Robert 
E. Park when -he wrote of the “marginal 
man." He applied the term to a special kind ` 
of case—the racial hybrid—who, as a con- 
sequence of the fact that races have become 
defined as status groups, finds himself in a, 
status dilemma. 


Now there may be, for a given status or 
social position, one or. more specifically 
determining characteristics of the person. 
Some of them are formal, or even legal. No 
one, for example, has the status of physician 
unless he be duly licensed. A foreman is not 
such until appointed by proper authority. 


` The heavy soprano is not a prima donna in 
.more than temperament until formally cast 


for the part by the director of the opera. 
For each of these particular positions there 
is also an expected technical competence. 
Neither the formal nor the technical quali- 
fications are, in all cases, so clear. Many 
statuses, such as membership in a social 
class, are not determined in a formal way. 
Other statuses are ill-defined both as to the 
characteristics which determine idéntifica- 
tion with them and as to their duties and 
rights. 

There tends to grow up about a status, in 
addition to` its specifically determining 
traits, a complex of auxiliary characteristics ` 
which come to be expected of itsincumbents. 
It seems entirely natural to Roman Catho- 
lics that all priests should be men, although 
piety seems more common among women. 
In this case the expectation is supported by 
formal rule. Most doctors, engineers, law- 


yers, professors, managers, and supervisors 
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'dn industrial plants are men, although no law 


' ` requires that they be so. If one takes a series 


‘of characteristics, other than medical skill 
and a license to practice it, which individ- 
‘uals in our society may have, and then 
thinks of physicians possessing them in 
various combinations, it becomes apparent 
that some of the combinations seem more 
natural and are more acceptable than others 


to‘the great body of potential patients. 
- Thus a white, male, Protestant physician of 


old: American stock and a of family of at 


'. least moderate social standing would be 


acceptable to patients of almost any social 
category in this country. To be. sure, a 
Catholic might prefer a physician of his own 
faith for reasons of spiritual comfort. A few 
ardent feminists, a few race-conscious Ne- 
groes, a few militant sectarians, might fol- 
low their principles to the extent of seeking 


. a physician of their own category. On the 


‘other hand, patients who identify them- 
selves with the “old stock” may, in an emer- 


` gency, take the first physician who turns 


up.? 2 
If the case is serious, patients may seek a 


specialist of some strange or disliked social 


- category, letting the reputation for special 


skill override other traits. The line may be- 


. crossed also when some physician acquires 


` 


Y 


^ 


such renown that his office becomes some- 
thing of a shrine, a place of wonderful, last- 
resort cures. Even the color line is not a com- 
plete bar to such a reputation. On the con- 


ri 
i 


. ^A Negro physician, driving through northern 


- Indiana, came upon a crowd standing around 2 man 
' just badly injured in a road accident. The physician 


tended the man and followed the ambulance which 
. took him to the hospital. The hospital authorities 
tried to prevent the physician from entering the hos- 
pital for even long enough to report to staff physi- 
cians what he had done for the patient. The same 
physician, in answer to a Sunday phone call asking 
him to visit a supposedly very sick woman, went to 
a house. When the person who answered the door 
saw that the physician was a Negro, she insisted that 
they. had not called for a doctor and that no one in 


' the house was sick. When he insisted on being paid, 


the people in the house did so; thereby revealing 
their lie. In the first instance, an apparently kostile 
crowd accepted the Negro as a physician because of 
urgency. In the second, he was refused presumably 
because the emergency was not ggeat enough. 
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trary, it may add piquahcy to the treat- 
ment of a particularly enjoyed malady or 
lend hope to the quest for a cure of an “‘in- 
curable" ailment. Allowing for such excep- 
tiors, it remains probably true that the 
white, male, Protestant physician of old 
American stock, although he may easily 
fail to get a clientele at all, is categorically 
acceptable to a greater variety of patients 
than is he who departs, in one or more pat- 
ticulars, from this type. 

It is more exact to say that, if one were to 
imagine patients of the various possible 
combinations of these same characteristics 
(race, sex, religion, ethnic background, fam- 
ily standing), such a physician could treat 
patients of any of the resulting categories 
without a feeling by the physician, patient, 
or the surrounding social circle that the 
situation was unusual or shocking. One has 
only to make a sixteen-box table showing 
physicians of the possible combinations of 
race (white and Negro) and sex with pa- 
tients of the possible combinations to see 
that the white male is the only resulting 
kind of physician to whom patients “of all 
the kinds are completely accessible in our 
society (see Table 1). 

One might apply a similar analysis to 
situations involving other positions, such as 
the foreman and the worker, the teacher and 
the pupil. Each case may be complicated by . 
adding other categories of persons with 
whom the person of the given position has to 
deal. The teacher, in practice, has dealings 
not only with pupils but with parents, school 
boards, other public functionaries, and, 
finally, his own colleagues. Immediately 
one tries to make this analysis, it becomes 
clear that a characteristic which might not 
interfere with some of the situations of a 
given position may interfere with others. 

I do not maintain that any, considerable 
proportion of people do consciously put 
together in a systematic way their expecta- 
tions of persons of given positions. I suggest, 
rather, that people carry in their minds a 
set of expectations concerning the auxiliary 
traits properly associated with many of the . 
specific positions available in our society. 
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These expectations appear as advantages or 
disadvantages to persons who, in keeping 
with American social belief and practice, 
aspire to positions new to persons of their 
kind. 

The expected or “natural”? combinations 
of auxiliary characteristics become em- 
bodied in the stereotypes of ‘ordinary talk, 
cartoons, fiction, the radio, and the motion 
pitture. Thus, the American Catholic priest, 
according to a popular stereotype, is Irish, 
athletic, and a good sort who with difficulty 
refrains from profanity in the presence of 
evil and who may punch someone in the 
nose if the work of the Lord demands it. 
Nothing could be farther from the French 
or French-Canadian stereotype of the good 
priest. The surgeon, as he appears in adver- 


tisements for insurance and pharmaceutical 


products, is handsome, socially poised, and 
young of face but gray about the temples. 
These public, or publicity, stereotypes— 
while they do not necessarily correspond 
to the facts or determine peoples expecta- 
tions—are at least significant in that they 
rarely let the person in the given position 
have any strikes against him. Positively, 
they represent someone’s ideal conception; 
negatively, they take care not to shock, 
astonish, or put doubts into the mind of a 
public whose confidence is sought. 

If we think especially of occupational 
status, it is in the colleague-group or fellow- 
worker group that the expectations cóncern- 
ing appropriate auxiliary characteristics are 
worked most intricately into sentiment and 
conduct, They become, in fact, the basis of 
the colleague-group’s definition of its com- 
mon interests, of its informal.cod2, and of 
selection of thpse who become the inner 
fraternity—three aspects of occupational 
life so closely related that few people sepa- 
rate them in thought or talk. 

The epithets “hen doctor,” “boy wonder,” 
“bright young men,” and “brain trust” ex- 
press the hostility of colleagues to persons 
who deviate from the expected type. The 
members of a colleague-group have a com- 
mon interest in the. whole configuration of 
things which control the number of poten- 
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tial candidates for their occupation. Col- 
leagues, be it remembered, are also com- 
petitors. A rational demonstration that an 
individual's chances for continued success 
are not jeopardized by an extension of the 
recruiting field for the position he has or 
hopes to áttain, or by some short-cutting 
of usual lines of promotion, does not, as a 
rule, liquidate the fear and hostility aroused 
by such a case. Oswald Hall found that phy- 


. Ssicians do not like one of their number to 


become a consultant too soon.’ Consulting 
i$ something for the crowning, easing-off 
years of a career; something to intervene 























TABLE 1* j 
, PHYSICIAN | 
PATIENT 

White | White | Negro | Negro 

Male | Female | Male | Female 
White male. s: esse so ctetu 
White female....].......]- Ls] eese] 
Negro male. ....4. seule see eese deer 
Negro female....]....... isses ess. ix eee 








* I have not used this table in any study of preferences but 
should be glad if znyone interested were to do so with selected 
groups of people. 


briefly between high power and high blood- 
pressure. He who pushes for such practice 
too early shows an “aggressiveness” which 
is almost certain to be punished. It is a 
threat to an order of things which physicians 
—at least, those of the fraternity of success- 
ful men—count upon. Many of the specific 
rules of the game of an occupation become 
comprehensible only when viewed as the 
almost instinctive attempts of a group -of 
people to cushion themselves against the 
hazards of their careers. The advent of col- 
league-competitors of some new and pecu- 
liar type, or by some new route, is likely to 
arouse anxieties. For one thing, one cannot 
be quite sure how “new people"—new in 
kind—will act in the various contingencies 


3 Oswald Hall, “The Informal Organization of 
Medical Practice" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chigigo, 1944). 
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which arise to test the solidarity of the 
group.‘ , 
_- How the expectations of which we are 
. thinking become embodied in codes may be 
illustrated by’ the dilemma of a young 
' woman who became a member of that virile 
profession, engineering. The designer of an 
airplane is expected to go up on the maiden 
` flight of the first plane built according to 
. the design. He (sic) then gives a dinner to 
' the engineers and workmen who worked on 
the new plane. The dinner is naturally a 
stag party. The young woman in question 
designed a plane. Her co-workers urged her 
not to take the risk—for which, presumably, 
men only are fit—of the maiden voyage. 
They were, in effect, asking her to be a lady 
' rather than an engineer. She chose to be an 
engineer. She then gave the party and paid 


for it like a man. After food and’ the first 


round of toasts, she left like a lady. 


Part of the working code of a position is ` 


discretion; it allows the colleagues to ex- 
change confidences concerning their rela- 


tions to other people. Among these confi- ` 


dences one finds expressions of cynicism 
concerning their mission, their competence, 
: and the foibles of their superiors, them- 
selves, their clients, their subordinates, and 
the public at large. Such expressions take 
the burden from one’s shoulders and serve 
as a defense as well. The unspoken mutual 
confidence necessary to them rests on two 
assumptions concerning one’s fellows. The 
first is that the colleague will not misunder- 
stand; the second is that he will not repeat 
to uninitiated ears. To be sure that a new 
fellow will not misunderstand requires a 
sparring match of social gestures. The zealot 
-who turns the sparring match into a real 


battle, who takes a friendly initiation too. 


seriously, is not likely to be trusted with 
the lighter sort of comment on one’s work 
. or with doubts and misgivings; nor can he 


4It may be that those whose positions are in~ 
secure and whose hopes for the higher goals are al- 
ready fading express more violent hostility to “new 
people.” Even if so, it must be remembered that 
those who are secure and successful have the power 
to exclude or check the careers of such people by mere- 
ly failing to notice them. 
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learn those parts of the ns code which 
are communicated only by hint and gesture. 
He is not to be trusted, for, though he is not 
fit for stratagems, he is suspected of being 
prone to treason. In otder that men may 
communicate freely and confidentially, they 
must be able to take a good deal of each 
other's sentiments for granted. They must 
feel easy about their silences as well as about 
their utterances. These factors conspire «to 
make colleagues, with a large body of un- 
spoken understandings, uncomfortable 'in 
the presence of what they consider odd 
kinds of fellows. The person who is the first 
of his kind to attain a certain status is often 
not drawn into the informal brotherhood in 
which experiences are exchanged, compe- 
tence built up, and the formal code elabo- 
rated and enforced. He thus remains forever 


'a marginal man. ` 


Now it is a necessary consequence of the 
high degree of individual mobility in Amer- 
ica that there should be large numbers of 
people of new kinds turning up in various 
positions. In spite of this and in spite of 
American heterogeneity, this remains a 
white,‘ Anglo-Saxon, male, Protestant cul- 
ture in many respects. These are the ex- 
pected characteristics for many favored 
statuses and positions. When we speak of 
racial, religious, sex, and ethnic prejudices, 
we generally assume that people with these , 
favored qualities are not the objects thereof. 
In the stereotyped prejudices concerning 
others, there is usually contained the as- 
sumption that these other people are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the particular places 
which they have held up to the present time; 
it is a corollary implication that they are 
not quite fit for new positiogs to which they 
may aspire. In general, advance of a new 
group—women, , Negroes, some ethnic 
groups, etc.—to a new level oi positions is . 
not accompanied by complete disappearance . 
of such stereotypes but only by some modi- 
fication of them. Thus, in Quebec the idea 
that French-Canadians were good only for 
unskilled industrial work was followed by 
the notion that they were especially good at 
certain kinds of skilled work but were not 


Se 
. fit to repair machines or, to supervise the 
" work of others. In this series of modifications 
the structure of qualities expected for the 
most-favored positions remains intact. But 
the forces which make for mobility continue 
to create marginal people on new frontiers. 
Technical changes also break up: con- 
figurations of expected status character- 
: istics by altering the occupations about 
which they grow up. A new machine or a 
new managerial device—such as the assem- 
bly line—may create new positions or break 
old ónes up into numbers of new ones. 'The 
length of training may be changed thereby 
‘and, with it, the whole traditional method 
of forming the person to the social demands 
of a colleague-group. Thus, a snip af a girl is 
trained in a few weeks to be a '*machinist" 
on & practically foolproof lathe; thereby 
the old foolproof machinist, who was initi- 
ated slowly into the skills and attitudes of 
the trade, is himself made a fool of in his own 
eyes or—worse—in the eyes of his wife, who 
hears that a neighbor's daughter is a ma- 
chinist who makes nearly as much money as 
he. The new positions created by technical 
changes may, for a time, lack definition as a 
status. Both the technical and the auxiliary 
qualifications may be slow in taking form. 
The personnel man offers a good example. 
His title is perhaps twenty years old, but 
the expectations concerning his qualities 
and functions are still in flux. 

Suppose we leave aside the problems 
which arise from technical changes, as such, 
and devote the rest of this discussion to the 
consequences of the appearance of new kinds 
of people in established positions. Every 


s The personnel man also illustrates another 
problem which I do not propose to discuss in this 
paper. It is that of an essential contradiction between 
the various functions which are united in one posi- 
tion. The personnel man is expected to communicate 


the mind of the workers to management and then to : 


interpret management to the workers. This is a diff- 
cult assignment. The problem is well stated by Wil- 
liam F. Whyte, in “Pity the Personnel Man,” 
Advanced. Management, October-December, 1944, 
pp. 154-58. The Webbs analyzed the similar dilem- 
ma of the official of a successful trade-union in their 
History of Trade-Unionism (rev. ed.; Loncon: Long- 
maus, Green, 1920). 


DILEMMAS AND'CONTRADICTIONS OF STATUS ` 


‘bership in the Negro race, 


` n 
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such occurénce produces, in some measure, 
a status contradiction. It may also create a 
status dilemma for the individual concerned 
and for other people who have to deal with 
him. ou 
The most striking illustration in our 
society is offered by the Negro who qualifies 
for one of the traditional professions. Mem- 
as defined 
in American mores and/or law, may be 
called' à master status-determining trait. 
It tends to overpower, in most crucial 
situations, any other characteristics which 
might run counter to it. But professional 
standing is also a powerful characteristic— 
most so in the specific relationships of pro- 
fessional practice, less so in the general in- - 
tercourse of people. In the person of the pro- 
fessionally qualified Negro these two power- 
ful characteristics clash. The dilemma, for 
those whites who meet such a person, is that 
of having to choose whether to treat him as 
a Negro or as a member of his profession. 
The white person in need of professional 
services, especially medical, might allow 
him to act as doctor in an emergency. Or it 


- may be allowed that a Negro physician is 


endowed with some uncanny skill In 
either case, the white client of ordinary 
American social views would probably 
avoid any nonprofessional contacts with 
the Negro physician. In fact, one way of 
reducing status conflict is to keep the rela- 
tionship formal and specific. This is best 
done by walking through a door into a place 
designed for the specific relationship, a 
door which can be firmly closed when one 
leaves. A common scene in fiction depicts a 
lady of degree seeking, veiled and alone, 
the address of the fortuneteller or the mid- 
wife of doubtful practice in an obscure cor- 
ner of the city. The anonymity of certain 
sections of cities allows people to seek spe- 
cialized services, legitimate but embarassing _ 
as well as illegitimate, from persons with 
6The Negro artist can be treated as a celebrity. 
It is within the code of social tufthunting that one 
may entertain, with a kind of affected Bohemian in- 


timacy, celebrities who, on all counts other than 
their artistic eons) would be beyond the 


pale. . 


S 
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siio doy Pod not ‘want to be seen by 
. members of their own social circle. 

Some professional situations lend them- 
selves more than others to such quarantine. 


.' The family physician and the pediatrician 


er 


cannot be so easily isolated as some other 
specialists. Certain legal services can be 
sought indirectly by being delegated to some 


, "queer and unacceptable person by the fam-* 


ily lawyer. At the other extreme is school 
teaching, which is done in full view of the 


' community and is generally expected to be 
' accompanied by an active role in commu- 
. nity activities. The teacher, 


lawyer, is expected to be an example to her 
, charges. 


For the white colleagues of the Negro 


. professional man the dilemma is even more 


-" severe. The colleague-group is ideally a 
,. brotherhood; to have within it people who 


, cannot, given one's other attitudes, be ac- 
cepted as brothers is very uncomfortable. 
"Furthermore; professional men are much 

; more sensitive than they like to admit 


about the company in which nonprofession- 
als see them. The dilemma arises from the 


` fact that, while itis bad for the profession 


to let laymen: see rifts in their ranks, it may 


` be bad for the individual to be associated in 


‘thé eyes of his actual or potential patients 


"with persons, even colleagues, of so despised ` 


a group as the Negro. The favored way of 


' avoiding the dilemma is'to shun contacts 
. with the Negro professional. The white 


physician or surgeon of assured reputation 
may solve the problem by acting as con- 
sultant to Negro colleagues in Negro clinics 
aiid hospitals. 


^ , For the Negro professional man there is 
.also a dilemma. If he accepts the role of 


Negro to the extent of appearing content 


` -with less than full equality and intimacy 


with his white colleagues, for the sake of 
such security and advantage as can be so 
got, he himself and others may accuse him 


. of sacrificing his race. Given the tendency 
" of whites to say that any Negro who rises 


to a special position is an exception, there 


‘is a strong temptation for such a Negro to 
. seek advantage by fostering the idea that he 


unlike the | 
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is unlike others of his race. The devil who 


- specializes in this temptation js a’ very in- 
: sinuating fellow; he. keeps a mailing list of 


“marginal men” of all kinds and origins. 
Incidentally, one of the by- products of 
American mores is the heavy moral burden 
which this temptation puts upon the host . 
of Americans who have by great effort 
risen from (sic) groups which are the objects 
of prejudice. ' 


` There may be cases in which the appear- 
ance in a position of one or a few individuals 
of a kind not expected there immediately 
dissolves the auxiliary expectations which 
make him appear odd. This is not, however, 


. the usual consequence. The expectations ' 


usually continue to exist, with modifica- 
tions and with exceptions allowed. i 
A common solution is some elaboration 
of social segregation. The women lawyer 
may become a lawyer to women clients, or 
she may specialize in some kind of legal 
service in keeping with woman’s role as 
guardian of the home and of morals. Wom- 
en physicians may find a place in those spe- ` 
cialities of which only women and children 
have need. A female electrical engineer was 


_urged by the dean of the school from which 


she had just been graduated to accept a job 
whose function was to give the “woman’s 
angle" to design of household elegtrical ap- 


` pliances. The Negro professional man finds 


his clients among Negroes. The Negro 
sociologist generally studies race relations 
and teaches in a Negro college. A new figure | 
on the American scene is the Negro person- 
nel man. in industries which have started 
employing Negro workers. His functions 
are to adjust difficulties of Negro workers, 
settle minor clashes between the races, and 
to interpret management’s*policies to the 
Negro as well as to present and explain the 
Negro's point of view to management. It is 
a difficult job. Our interest for the moment, 
however, is in the fact that the Negro, pro- 
moted to this position, acts only with refer- 
ence to Negro employees. Many industries 
have had women personnel officials to act 
with reference to women, In one sense, this 
is an extension of the earlier and still exist- 
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iug practice of hiring from among a new 
ethnic group in industry a “straw boss” to 
look after them. The “straw boss" is the 
liaison officer reduced to lowest terms. 


Another solution, which also results in a 
kind of isolation if not in segregation, is that 
of putting the new people in the library or 
laboratory, where they get the prestige of 
research people but are out of the wáy of 
pàtients and the public. Recently, indus- 
trjes have hired a good many Negro chem- 
ists to work in their testing and research 
laboratories. The chemist has few contacts 
with the production organizatior. Promo- 
tion within the laboratory will put the 
Negro in charge of relatively few people, 
and those few will be of his own profession. 
Such positions do not ordinarily lead to the 
positions of corresponding importance in 
the production organization. They offer a 
career line apart from the main streams of 
promotion to power and prestige. 

These solutions reduce the force of status 
contradiction by keeping, the new person 
apart from the most troublesome situations. 
One of the consequences is that it adds new 
stories to the superstructure of segregation. 
The Negro hospital and medical school are 
the formal side of this. The Negro personnel 
man and foreman show it within the struc- 
ture of existing institutions. There are evi- 
dences that physicians of various ethnic 
groups are being drawn into a separate med- 
ical system of hospitals, clinics, and schools, 
partly because of the interest of the Roman 
Catholic church in developing separate in- 
stitutions but also partly because of the 
factors here discussed. It is doubtfal wheth- 
er women will develop corresponding sepa- 
rate systems te any great extent. In all of 
these cases, it looks as if the highest point 
which a member of these odd groups may 


` 


attain is determined largely.by the number 
of people of his own group who are in a 
position to seek his services or in a position 
such that he may be assigned by other au- 


thority to act professionally with reference. 


to them. On the other hand, the kind of 
segregation involved may lead professional 
people, or others advanced to special posi- 


tions, to seek—as compensation—monopoly | 


over such functions with reference to their 
own group. 

Many questions are nid by the order 
of things here discussed. One js that of the 
place of these common solutions of status 
conflict in the evolution of the relations be- 
tween the sexes, the races, and the ethnic 
groups of our society. In what circumstances 
can the person who is accepted formally into 


a new status, and then informally kept. 


within the limits of the kind mentioned, 
step out of t3ese limits and become simply a 
lawyer, foreman, or whatever? Under what 
circumstances, if ever, is the “hen doctor” 
simply a doctor? And who are the first to : c- 
cept her as such—her colleagues or her. pa- 


‘tients? Will the growth of a separate super-- 


structure over each of the segregated bot- 
tom groups of our society tend to perpetuate 
indefinitely the racial and ethnic division 
already existing, or will these superstruc- 
tures lose their identity in the general organ- 
‘ization of society? These are the larger 
questions. | 

The purpose of the paper, however, is 
not to answer these large questions. It is 
rather to call attention to this characteristic 
phenomenon of our heretogeneous and 


changing society and to suggest that it be-- 


come part of the frame of reference of those 
who are observing special parts of the Amer- 
ican social structure. 
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RACE AND CASTE: A DISTINCTION 


bes - OLIVER C. COX 


ABSTRACT 


' Social scientists have been relying upon the idea that race relations are like caste relations. A comparison 
between certain features of Brahmanic-Indian and Western society will show that caste relations are not race 
relations. Brahmanism and capitalism are two distinct forms of social organization, while castes and class 
exploitation, respectively, are inherent. Race relations can best be studied as a form of class exploitation; the 
assumption that they are caste relations is confusing and misleading. 


In recent thecretical explanations of race 
relations probably no concept has been 
used so consistently as that of “caste.” The 
. social scientists have popularized again a 
concept that was just about losing its popu- 
. larity. Many’ early sociologists, including 
` Robert E. Park, had struggled with the 
' problem of identifying race relations with 
_caste relations, but it took the engaging 
style of Professor W. Lloyd Warner to sell 
- the idea to the generality of sociologists." 
' Perhaps nothing shows 
thoroughly Warner has succeeded as Dr. 
: Gunnar Myrdal's wholehearted and elabo- 
tate acceptance of his caste belief, admitted- 
. ly the only theoretical explanation of race 
relations in An American Dilemma. 

At any rate, so far as the present writer 
knows, there is no discussion in the litera- 
ture which attempts to show either that 
race relations are, in fact, caste relations or 
‘that they are not. In this article we shall 
hope to show that race relations are not 
‘caste relations; and, for this purpose, we 
shall assume that Brahmanic-Indian society 
represents the only developed caste system 
in the world? "Moreover, we shall refer 
mainly to Negro-white relations in the 


United States for our illustrations of race 


relationis. 
In.attempting to differentiate race and 
` caste relations it should be kept in mind that 


«See the present writer's “The Modern Caste 
School of Race Relations," Social Forces, XXI (De- 
cember, 1942), 218-26. 


? We do not know of any sociologist who relies, 
for his criteria of caste relationship; on any other 
system. =. e 


so well how. 


two major types of social organization are 
involved and not merely two institutions 
within the societies. Our comparison, how- 
ever, will be concerned with certain dis- 
tinguishing features. As distinguished from 
a bipartite interracial adjustment, the caste 
system is ancient, provincial, culturally 
oriented, hierarchical in structure, status 
conscious, nonconflictive, nonpathological, 
occupationally limited, lacking in-aspiration 
and progressiveness, hypergamous, endoga- 
mcus, and static. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SOCIETIES 


In a study of race and caste relations our 
first realization should probably be that 
modern Western society is characteristically 
different from any other previously existing 
society. It is called "bourgeois" society,” 
which amounts to the same thing as “busi- 
nessmen's society." It is an aggressively ex- 
ploitative, profit-making: system as com- 


pared with apparently all the ancient sys- . 


tems, which were based mainly upon pro- 
duction for a “‘stifficiency of existence." 
In Western civilization there is basically a 
limitless urge to exploit the means of pro- 
duction. In the caste systemdhis is not near- 
ly so pronounced. Production in the caste 
system is based upon hereditary monopoly 
rather than upon competitive opportunism. 

There are other significant differences; 
our point here is, however, that "race rela- 
tions" developed in modern times as our 
own exploitative system developed. More- 

3 For two good discussions emphasizing the re- 


cert development of the social attitude of race 
prejudice and antagonism see Frederick G. Det- 
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over, race relations br problems are ‘variants 
of modern political class problems—that is 
to say, the problems of exploitation of labor 
together with the. exploitation of the other 
factors of production. In the caste system 
there is no proletariat, no class struggle— 
indeed, no need for the proletarianization of 
workers. We shall assume “judicial notice" 
of the fact that the race problem in the Unit- 
ed States arose, from its inception in slavery, 
out’ of the need to keep Negroes proletarian- 
ized. 
OGCUPATION 


Western society has been built about the 
market place, and the freedoms of the lat- 
ter institution have permeated the system. 
But quite frequently in a “free economic 
system” the monopolist may acquire certain 
advantages. In the caste society there is no 
such dual system of economic forces; pro- 
duction is completely monopolized. The 
slaveholder sees, or thinks he sees, an op- 
portunity for maximizing his profits by 
purchasing his labor like capital in a “free 
market”; his extreme fear is the labor union 
which seeks to control the supply of labor. 
We should expect certain quite obvious 
types of rationalization and religion to de- 
velop from the latter situation, and the race 
problem is vitally enmeshed in it. 

In the ĉaste society there is no need to 
.develop public antagonism against a whole 
people for the purpose of exploiting its labor 
power because each caste is a circumscribed 
productive unit. No group has a right to 

' change its work; yet, in the event that some 
occupation becomes plethoric or umproduc- 
tive, the caste may assume another less 
respectable occupation. The latter provision 
is necessary to,make it as distasteful as 
possible for castes to change their occupa- 
tions. 


et e * 
weiler, “The Rise of Modern Race Antagonisms," . 


American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (March, 
1932), 738-47; and Ina Corinne Brown, National 
Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes (""Publica- 
tions of the U.S. Office of Education," Misc. 6, Vol. 
‘I [Washington, ro42]), pp. 4-8. See also M. F. 
Ashley Montagu, Man's Most. Dangerous Myth 
(New York, 1942), p. 10. - 
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. So far as production is concerned, the 
caste system is not unlike, in functional con- 
ceptualization, a colony of bees, with each 
class of insects doing its work naturally and 
harmoniously. Human beings may put vary- 
ing estimates upon the work of each class of © 
insects; yet for the continuity of the insect 
society the work of each may be indispen- 
sable. And so, too, it is a postulate of the 


‘caste system that the occupation of the low- 
‘est caste, though relatively inferior, is yet - 


important to the system. 

Production in the caste economy, then, 
is carried out by hereditarily specialized . 
producers’ associations which have not only 
a right to peaceful enjoyment of their spe- 
cialty but also a sacred duty to execute it 
faithfully and contentedly. Castes do not . 
have the alternative opportunity of working , 
in those industries which yield the largest 
returns. The significant point of difference 
here is that there is no “boss” employing 
castes at stipulated wages to produce com- 
modities which belong to the entrepreneur 
and which he expects to sell at a profit: The 
material products ‘of a caste belong to thé 
caste; and it ordinarily disposes of them . 
according to certain established rules of 
the community. 

On the other hand, Negroes in the United 
States have a right to sell their Jabor in the 
best market. Competition of different varie- 
ties and especially open exploitation tend to’ 
keep Negroes out of many employments; 
$o far as constitutional and religious right 
to any given occupation is concerned, how- 
ever, both Negroes and whites are on equal 
footing. Thus, not only are the races not 
identified with any particular occupation, : 
but there is also no accepted plan for the 
sharing of occupations. It should be ob- 
served that in Brahmanic India each caste is 
expected to have an occupation and not ` 
particularly that every occupation is sup- 
posed to have a caste. 

If we shoüld attempt to explain race re- 
lations in terms of caste relations, slavery 
and the Black Codes, peonage and, indeed, 
the „Vey concept of the Negro's "place," 
can: have no meaning. In Brahmanic India 
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r of labor exploitation which produces the: çertain occupation, or m one of a composite 


on 


* race problem in America i is totally foreign , 


DW to the caste r eie 5 


RACE RELATIONS PHYSICAL} CASTE 
. CULTURAL . 


U “Just: as a a Sudra begets on a Bihin 
: female a being excluded from the Aryan 
-community, even so a person himself ex- 


of cultural traits. ^ y ` 


* The concept of biological, amalgathation 
isnot particularly applicable to caste. Never, 


so far as we know, has Brahmanic India had ` ` 


a “color problem." Physical rapprochement 
does not affect the distinction or stability of 
castes: Indeed, historically, caste rigidity in 
India has proceeded hand in hand with 


physical amalgamation. It cannot be as- 
sumed, however, that the one caused: the 
other. On the contrary, when two races have 
amalgamated, all possible “race questions" 
_will have been. answered. J 
It is impossible for a person to become a .- 
member of any given race other than by 
birth; but, although the membership `of- 
castes is ordinarily limited by birth, it;is. 
quite possible for two or more castes ‘to 
merge if they so will it—consequences not- 
: withstanding. An individual may be ini- 
tiated into a caste but clearly not into a 
race. In the caste system the heritage which 
gives the person distinction is cultural, 
hence he may be dispossessed of it; the in- 
dividual.born of a given race, however, i in- 
herits physical marks which are not only. 
inalienable but also beyond the discretion 
-of the race itself: It is manifest, then, that, 
being born within a given racegthere is no 
alternative but to die within it; 4i in the case 
of caste no such. obdurate rule obtains. In 
fact, the individual may abandon his caste 
s “There is....apparently a tendency toward 
the consolidation of groups at present separated by 
caste rules. The best instance of such a tendency to 
consolidate a number of castes into one group is to'be , 
found in the grazier castes which aim at.combining 
under the'term ‘Yadava’ Ahirs, Goalas, Gopis, , 
Idaiyans, and perhaps some ojher castes of milk- 
men, a movement already effective in 1921. .... 
The Census Superintendent of the Central Prov- 
inces quotes ‘specific instances’ . . of marriage 
between members of different sub- castes of Brah- 
mans, and between members of different sub-castes 


of Kalars, where the- union would formerly have 


cluded procreates, with females of the four 
‘castes, sons more worthy of being excluded | 
than himself." This law from Manu reveals 
z^ . graphically a pattern of caste stratification 
^ that is the opposite of every known. system 
of race relations. Thus, if we consider only 
7 n .. . the two castes mentioned, Brahman and 
n - Sudra, it is obvious that the lawgiver main- 
tains that successive crosses between lower- 
' caste men and pureblood Brahman women 
(te result in offspring of incréasing inferiority. 
n Tn other words, the mixed progeny of a 
.. Sudra man and a Brahman woman is yery 
- much superior to a man whose father is, say, 
one sixty-fourth Sudra alorig ‘the male line, 
While his mother is pure Brahman. Yet, so 
eg far as physical difference is concerned, it is: 
: clear that the latter must’be considered vir- 
» tually pure Brahman. We are not, of course, 
, assuming here that there was originally a 
: : recognized physical difference between the 
> two castes; the point is that the meaning of 
..  ' “blood” in caste relations is not the same as 
' that in race relations. ' 
l i ^ . The crucial basis of race relations i is Mis: 
<” > ical identifiability. Whén we speak of Chi- 
“nese, Indians, Europeans, Negroes, or Fili- 
ON ' pinos, we expect résponses indicating: con- 
|o. +, sciousness of ocular evidence of physical 
.'"' .differentiation. But when we refer to such 
: groups as Chamars, Baniyas, Telis, Doms, 
Dus , Brahmans, Kayasthas, or Jolahas, no sense 
` . of physical distinction need be aroused. We 
see rather only East Indians. If we are fainil- 
iar with these castes, one name might sug- 
. gest filth and human degradation, while been condemned” (Census of India; 1931, I, Part I, 


` another might call to mind scrupulous clean- 431). a 
hi 5 We are not unmindful here of the Sedah 
L7 4 The Laws of Ma anu. (“The Sacred Books of the of passing. However, only physically marginal men 
_ East," ed. F. Max Müller, Vol. XXV. [Oxford: pass; herice, they may be said to have been born with 
' Clarendon Press, 1886] ), hapes, p. 3o. the necessary physical characteristics. ` ; 
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; at will, while fis caifnot possibly give up his” 
race. 

In Brahmanic India there are no half- 
caste people. A person is either in a caste or 
out of a caste; but a person may be half-race 
or any other fraction of a race. And, since 
race relations are concerned with physical 
attributes, we should expect two modern 
races—whites and some people of color es- 
pecially—in contact to develop cifferent 


problems for persons with different degrees. 


of admixture. And such is, in fact, the case. 

“In the United States, for instance, a person 
with'very little Negro blood is confronted 
with different problems from those which 
either the pure white or the black person 
must meet. : 


STRUCTURE OF CASTE AND RACE RELATIONS 


The structure of race and of caste rela- 
tionship are incommensurable. Caste has 
reference to the internal social order of a 
society; race suggests a whole people, where- 
ever found about the globe. A people in ac- 
tual world dispersion will not conceive of 
themselves as members of a caste. While 
there may be rivalry for position among 
castes, between races in opposition there will 
be:struggle for power. Racial antagonism 
tends to divide the society vertically; the 
caste system tends to stratify it into a status 
hierarchy. i 


It.is sometimes said that the British form . 


a ruling caste in India. This view, however, 
seems to be inaccurate. The British are, in 
fact, a ruling race. A caste is an assimilated 
dependent segment of a system; conse- 
quently, it cannot be set off against the sys- 
tem. If the British were, indeed, a caste, 
they would not be known as a people but 
rather as some Such group as Rajanya, or 
Baniya, or Brahman. One of the sources of 
conflict in India is due to the fact that the 
white rulers refuse to be so recognized. The 
British distinguish themselves bv their 
color, and they dominate the Indians. The 
probability that their rule has been far more 
humanitarian than the crude pressure of 
upper castes is irrelevant. - 

Both racial and caste separation tend to 
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inhibit. social mobility, but this common 
characteristic should not be conceived of 
as identifying them. The mobility which 
racial, antagonism abhors is movement 
across a color fence which surrounds each 
race regardless of the social position of the 
individual. The mobility which the caste 
system limits is movement from one corpo- 
rate group into another within an assimi- 
lated society. 


RACE AND CASTE CONSCIOUSNESS 


Race sentiment and interest tend to be 
universal; while caste sentiment and in- 
terest tend to be circumscribed and localized. 
If a part of the membership of a caste were 
to migrate to some area beyond easy reach 
of the other, the likelihood is that it would 
become a new caste. Not so, however, with 
a race. The Indian people are very much 
concerned about the relationship of Hindus 
with other races all over the world. Thus the 
East Indians in Africa and in the West 
Indies may be outcastes, because of their 
migration from India, but they are by no 
means given tp. by the race. Caste pride is 
based upon intrasocietal group invidious- 
ness, while race pride cuts across caste lines 
and reaches out to the whole people, com- 
manding their loyalty in a body. 

At this point it may be well to say a word 
about the phenomenon known as "passing." 
Given a common culture, passing may be - 
thought of as a procedure by which a mixed- 
blood person—having the physical charac- 
teristics of tae dominant race—assumes 
full membership in that race so that he may 
participate in the social advantages which - 
the former has reserved to itself. One form 
of passing may be called “shuttling.” Here 
the mixed-blood moves back and forth be- 
tween the two races, leading a primary famil- 
ial life in the one, and a secondary, industri- 
al life in the other. Almost always the 
familial group is of the subordinate race. 
The shuttler, to be sure, is open to greater 
risk of detection than the passer who has 
decided once and for all to make a complete 
break with'one race. 

A caste man does not pass; neither i is he 
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<4 ` preoccupied with passing into another caste. 
. However, the foolhardy may shuttle in pur- 


suit of some transient gain, such as sitting 


-in at the-feasts and celebrations of other 


castes. On the other hand, we should expect 
most, if not all, subjugated peoples to desire 
to pass. Clearly, it is possible only for margi- 
nal men to:pass; yet the general attitude is 
socially significant. If, for instance, the fol- 
lowing question were put to American’ Ne- 
groes:—“Would you wish that you were 
White?"—the answer would be obvious. It 


. would not be so obvious, however, if the 


' same question were put to Negroes who had 


not yet felt the full pressure of white exploi- 


tation. But'if one were to ask East Indians 


whether they would all like to become 
Brahmans, the question would elicit the 
same sort of response as if Americans were 
asked whether they would all like to be- 
come priests, or judges, or congressmen. 
d t 


“RACE CONFLICT ADDRESSED TO THE 
SYSTEM ITSELF 


, . Race conflict is directed either against or 
toward the maintenance of the entire order 


of theraces. On the other hand, caste rival- 


ry never brings the caste system into ques- 


tion; its purview of opposition is circum- 
scribed by identified castes. As a matter of 
fact, races are not status-bearing entities in 
the sense that castes are. For instance, Ne- 
groes and whites in the United States stand 
toward each other in the relationship of 
subordination and superordination—a rela- 


- tionship implying suspended conflict. Con- 


D 


versely, castes stand toward each other in 
the relationship of superiority and in- 
feriority, a relationship implying natural, 
socially accepted, peaceful status-ordering 
of the society. In the first case we have a 
power relationship in which definite aims 
and ends of each group are opposed; the 


‘second is a situation of mutual emulation or 


symbiosis among littlestatus-bearing groups. 
Intercaste jealousy and . invidiousness 


‘tend to strengthen the fabric of the caste 


system; interracial conflict, on the other 
hand, is usually a challenge to the pattern of 
interracial adjustments. Thus we might say 
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that the: greater the rivalry between caste | 
and caste, the more stable the caste system; 
while the greater the conflict between race 
and race in one society, the greater the op- 
portunity for settling interracial differences. 
It is only when the subordinate race has ob- 
tained a relatively advanced conception of ' 
itself that it wil make a bid for "social 
equality." To be sure, failure or a definite 
achievement of further suppression by he 
superordinate race will obviously widen the 
breach between them. 

Such Indian outbreaks as the Mutiny of 
1857 and the Amritsar Affair, were conflicts 
which cut across caste barriers on the side . 
of the Hindus and across class strata on the 
side of the British whites. They pitted each 
group vertically against the other, and 
latent race attitudes came vividly into view. 

The world position of a race tends, more- 
over, to determine the attitude of its mem- 
bers in their relationship with other races. 
Thus Englishmen in India derive their 
dominant attitude not only from the might 
of the nation which they represent but also 
from the position which-white people oc- 


cupy all over the world. Mohammedans in 


India are humiliated by a military reverse of 
the Turks; and East Indians attained a new 
gratifying conception of themselves in the 
1904-5 defeat of Russia by Japan (a colored 
people), while Marcus Garvey saw the hope' 
of black men in great ships of war manned 
by Negroes. This principle of power and 
force which seems to underlie race adjust- 
ments gives it a peculiarly eruptive and un- 
stable character. 


RACE RELATIONS PATHOLOGICAL 


We may call any system or intergroup 
adjustment "pathological" which harbors : 
latent conflict attitudes directed toward its 
destruction. However, no form of seeming 
oppression of one group by afiother is of it- 
self a conclusive index. In some cultures 
slavery is normal, in others extreme class 
subordination, and in still others, outcasting. 
A stable social adjustment may be thought 
of as one in which the beliefs of a people are 
in harmony with their practices and in , 


M 
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which the social system itself never comes 
up for critical public discussion. The oc- 
casion for a defense of the social order does 


not arise, and this notwithstanding the pos- - 


sible adverse judgment of persons residing 
in other societies. 

Now, in the United. States, tke racial 
system has been under extreme internal 
criticism and discussion. The basic ideologi- 
‘cal problem of whites in their relationship 
with Negroes has been that of reconciling 
two standards of morality. The powerful 
democratic, Christian beliefs, developing i in 
Western society at an increasing rate, are 
on the side of the colored people. The racial- 
ly articulate whites must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of demonstrating thet these 
beliefs do not include Negroes, hence they 
strive to see democracy as implying equal 
opportunity among whites in their exploita- 
tion of Negroes. At any rate, such a position 
must be constantly reinforced, for it rests 
insecurely on a broader world view. It is fre- 
quently attacked from within the ranks of 
whites themselves; while virtually all Ne- 
groes are opposed to it. There are probably 
more words spent upon the race prcblem in 
the South than upon all other social prob- 
lems combined. 

We may think of the racial adjustment 
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in the South as being in a state of great in- : 


stability. The cultural pattern is unsatis- 
factory to both races—a serious problem to 
each—and it is antipathetic to the funda- 
mental social norms of the country. Re- 
spect for law in a representative form. of gov- 
ernment must be relied upon for preserving 
the integrity of social institutions. But in 
America respect for the white race takes 
precedence—a gondition which has re- 
sulted, especially in the South, in endemic 
social dysphoria. Thus: we may conceive of 
the interracial accommodation as a persist- 
ent, malignant system which remains omi- 
nous of violent interracial strife. Anxiety, 
fear, mutual mistrust, and social stricture 
are typical mental states. 

In the South the most powerful means of 
.control and of maintaining the status quo 


are surreptitious and, indeed, criminal in 
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the light of constituted law. The established 
institutions of the country do not function 
in support of the system; they must be sus- 
pended when white dominance is threat- 
ened. The mob, nightriders, gangs, and rul- 
ing-class organizations such as the Ku Klux 
Klan; sluggirg, kidnapping, incendiarism, 
bombing, lynching, flogging, and black- 
mailing are among the principal reliances of 
the racially articulate whites for securing 


' their position. The instability of this ac- 


commodation may be indicated by the fact 
that a goodly number of southern whites are 
ashamed of it. 

In Brahmanic India, on the other hand, 
intercaste violence never takes such a pat- 
tern. In order to establish his superiority 
a Brahman does not have to resort to clan- 
destine terrorization of lower-caste men, , 
since undisputed public opinion gives him’ 
the right overtly to subdue disrespectful 


inferiors. Therefore, as a constituted form of - - 


punishment, a Brahman may direct the - 
flogging of a low-caste man. The position of 
high-caste Hindus is guaranteed to them in. 
Hindu society; but in America there is no’ 
such fundamental guaranty for whites. In 
the caste system there is social peace with 
the order; it is blessed in the most sacred - 
books of the Hindus. - E ign 


ASPIRATION A FACTOR 


In this section we shall discuss a rather 
elusive but eminently significant social trait 
which serves to differentiate caste and race 
relations. In practically every instance of . 
white-colored race contacts there has been a 
remarkable stimulation of ambition and 
aspiration 'among the colored people. In 
most instances the white dominant group ` 
has observed this attitude with apprehen- 
sion. It is, however, exceedingly persistent, 
for it goes hand in hand with acculturation, . 
and the internal dynamism of capitalism 
makes it inevitable. 

Unlike caste in India, Negroes in Ameri- ' 
ca have been seeking to increase their par- 
ticipation and integration in the dominant 
culture. The absence of such striving is an 


inseparable featyre of the caste system. 
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Indeed, ids speaking, the caStes have , 


arrived; the idea of progress is totally. for- 
“eign to the system, ° 
If, for instance, the Negro-white tela: 


tionship were a caste relationship, Negroes ` 


would not be. aspiring toward the social 
. position occupied by whites; their concern, 
rather, would be almost entirely with the 
development of a socially sufficient internal 
‘organization. It is this centrifugal cultural 
drive among Negroes which produces fear 
and antagonism among.the white ruling 
class: Indeed, the most potent weapon of 
racial aggression—segregation—has been 
. devised to inhibit it. Thus, the scheme of 
„race relationship in America centers about 
attempts of Negroes to reach new levels of 
participation and opposition to these at- 
~ ‘tempts by whites. The following speech from 
the farewell address of the last of the Civil 
War Negro congressmen, George H. White, 
could never have been expected from a low- 
er caste directed to an upper caste: 
This, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the Negro’s 
. temporary farewell to the American Congress; 
but let me say, Phoenix-like, he will rise up some 
day and come again. These parting words aré 
in behalf of an outraged, heartbroken, bruised, 
' and bleeding, but God-fearing people; faithful, 
. industrious, loyal people—rising people, full of 
:potential force. .... 'The only apology that I 
have to make for the earnestness with which 


T have spoken is that I am pleading for the , 


life, the liberty, the future happiness....of 
one-eighth of the entire population of the Unit- 
' ed States.? : 


HYPERGAMY 


Although Herbert Risley wrote exten- 
sively on hypergamous marriage in India, 
he never saw hypergamy as a social phe- 
nomenon distinguishing caste and race re- 
' lations. In India superior-caste males may 
marry inferior-caste women, and this does 
not result in consolidation of castes. E is 
declared in the laws of Manu: 


* 


'For the first marriage of twice-born men, 
wives of equal caste are recommended; but for 


s :?(s6th Cong. [January 29, rgo:]), quoted by 
- William H. Skaggs, The Soulhern Oligarchy New 
York, an p. 92. - o 
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those who. through desk proceed to marry. 
again the following females, chosen according 


_ to the direct order of the castes, are most ap- 


proved..... .. A Sudra woman alone can be the 
wife of a Sudra, she and.one of his own caste, 
the wives of a Vaisya, those two and one of his 


, own caste, the wives of a Kshatriya, those three 


and one of his own caste, the wives of a Brah- 
mana.’ = 


Thus the higher the caste, the greater*the 
opportunity for “mixture of blood." Yet 
hypergamy has not resulted ina lessening of 
caste consciousness, “If caste was based on 
distinction of race,” says R. V. Russell, 
“then apparently the practice of hypergamy 
would be objectionable, because it would 
destroy the different racial classes."9 In 
the Punjab outcaste women, Chamars, are 
sold to Jats, Gujars, and Rajputs as wives.1? 

. The taking of colored women by white 


men, at least in their early contact with a 


people of color, is also considered a form of 


-hypergamy; in fact, some writers have 


found it possible to identify caste and race 
relations on this very point. But the sig- 
nificant difference between these two forms 
of hypergamy is that in the case of castes 
the ideńtity of the groups are not affected 


‘by it; while in the case of race relations, the 


more frequent the intermarriages the less, 
clear the racial distinctions. Wemen taken 
from lower castes may be a total loss to the 
latter—unless it be that the lower caste 
gains some spiritual gratification from a sense 
of one of its members’ participating in, a 
higher dharma—but the gain to the people - 
of color varies all the way from complete 
amalgamation to the establishment of a 
restless mixed-blood people who tend to be- 
come a Challenge to the pretensions of their 
fathers’ race. Hypergamy Can never become , 
a law in a biracial system, for the system 


8 The Laws of Manu, III, 12913; see also The 
Institutes of Vishnu (“The Sacred Books of the East," 
ed. F. Max Müller, VII [Oxford: Clarendon Press 
1880] ), chap. xxiv, 1-4. 

? The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces 
of India (London, 1916), II, 363-64. 

zo George W. Briggs, The Chamars (Oxford, 1920), 
p- 42. 
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will be doomed ír$m the moment of its 
enactment. Here again, then, we have a so- 
cial fact which seems common to two’ dif- 
ferent situations, yet whose social meanings 
are distinct. 


ENDOGAMY 


Endogamy is self-imposed restriction up- 
on out-marriage by a social group. Any 
group which explicitly limits marriage of its 
members to persons within the group may 
be called endogamous. In Western society 
there are negative sanctions against upper- 
class persons marrying lower-class persons; 
yet we do not ordinarily think of the upper 
class as being endogamous. In fact, a social 
class cannot be endogamous because it has 
no consciousness of its limits. l 

With the exception of hypergamy, en- 
dogamy among castes in India is a basic 
trait. A group cannot function witain the 
Brahmanic system if its social area o- choice 
of partners in marriage is undefined. The 
caste is a truly endogamous social entity. 
The prohibitions against out-marriage are 
not a reaction to similar actions of some 
other castes; they are the most reliable 
means available to the caste for prctecting 
its heritage. Furthermore, the social Leritage 
of low castes is to them as impor:ant as 
that of high castes is to the latter. 

Some students of the caste system have 
concluded that endogamy among castes is 
similar to endogamy as they observe it be- 
tween race and race in Western society. But 
if we return to our situation in the United 
States, we shall see that neither Negroes nor 
whites belong to groups that are en- 
dogamous in the caste sense. Their choice 
of partners in marriage is limited cnly by 
matters of cultfral compatibility or lo- 
calized racial antagonisms. A caste is or- 
ganized as a caste not only with respect to 
some specified group but with reference to 
every other conceivable group or individual: 
White people in the United States, on the 
contrary, may marry whites from any other 
part of the world. Generally they are op- 
posed to intermarriage with any people of 
color; but, unless racial antagonism be- 
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comes directed, a marriage here and there 
is not particularly objectionable. When the 
social situation is favorable, as in Hawaii, 
whites may intermarry even more readily 
than some other races. 

. Being themselves a colored people, Ne- 
groes have only a cultural inhibition. They 
wil intezmarry comparatively freely with 
every other race in the United States. In- 
deed, in some states, whites have found it 
contrary to their interest to permit mar- 
riage between Negroes and other people of 
color within the state. The opposition of 
Negroes to intermarriage with whites is a 
rather complex reaction. It varies in re- 
sponse to the attitudes of whites in different 
parts of the country. l 

We may conclude, then, that endogamy 
is of different significance in caste and race 
relations. The casteis socially and contented- 
ly locked within its immediate marital cir- . 
cle; the race, on the other hand, is oppor- 
tunistic and will intermarry or refuse to do 
so as its interest or cultural strategy de- 
mands. , 


DYNAMICS OF RACE RELATIONS 


The fundamental social force operating 
among Negroes is social assimilation and’ 
amalgamation. In America there has been a 
strain toward assimilation among most 
minority groups. This is particularly power- 
ful among Negroes because their parent- 
culture not only was designedly extirpated 
but also lost virtually all prestige on the 
American scene. Colored people, then, are 
oriented toward the broader culture of the 
country; only through social rebuffs are they 
turned back upon themselves. In this the 
attitude of whites and Negroes is not similar 
but opposed. The racially articulate whites 
feel that they must guard their exploitative 
advantage (not specifically their occupa- 
tion) for exclusive enjoyment, while Ne- 
groes are seeking increasing cultural par- . 
ticipation. The difference between the racial 
attitude of whites and the caste attitude, 
so far as the social ideals of each system are 
concerned, is that whites wrongfully take 
the position of excluding groups from parti- 
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cipating freely in the common culture, while 
.' castes rightfully exclude outsiders from par- 
ticipating in their dharma. 

` The world view of the caste is turned in- 
ward, and its force is centripetal; that of 
Negroes is turned outward, and its force is 
centrifugal. Negroes, in America at least, 
are working toward the end that Negroes as 
such shall become nonexistent. However, 
the caste of either low or high status is de- 
voted to the perpetuation of itself." The 
solidarity of Negroes is admittedly tempo- 
rary; it is a defense-offense technique. The 
ideal of Negroes is that they should not be 
identified; they evidently want to be work- 
ers, ministers, doctors, or teachers without 
‘the distinction of being Negro workers, 
Negro ministers, and so on. In short, they 
want to be known unqualifiedly as Ameri- 
can citizens, which desire, in our capitalist 
society, means assimilation and amalgama- 
tion.- 


THE BELIEF NOT USEFUL 


There are many reasons why the caste 
belief should not be used in scientific dis- 
cussions of race relations. The following are 
some of them. In the first place, social sci- 

` entists are theoretically as interested in the 
social attributes of the caste system as they 
are in those-ot any other system. Hence a 
simple, almost thoughtless, consideration of 
‘that system is definitely to be discouraged. 


11 According to James Weldon Johnson, “We 
should by all means make our schools and institu- 
tions as excellent as we can possibly make them; and 
by that very act we reduce the certainty that they 
will forever remain schools and institutions for.‘Ne- 
groes only." .... We should gather all the strength 
and experience we can from imposed segregation. 
But any good we are able to derive from the system 
we should consider as & means, not an end. The 
strength and experience we gain from it should be 
applied to the objective of entering into, not staying 
out of, the body politic” (Negro Beans What 
Now? [New York, 1935], p. 17). 
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"The caste system of ofr own time is not 


very much different from what it was some 
three thousand years ago, being a very 
powerful form of cultural organization. The 
early Greek invasion left almost no imprint 
upon it; and when the modern Europeans 
came upon it, Mohammedanism seemed just 
about to be swallowed. Evidently, however, 
Hinduism, like all other cultures, has met 
its match in Western culture.’ The caste 
system. is not yet in its death throes, but it is 
squirming under the impact of capitalism. 
It should be more interesting to observe the 
social phenomena involved in the battle of 
these two great cultures than to make a 
hasty identification of them. It may be well 
to mention that the Vedic Indians could not 
possibly have known the phenomenon 
which we today call “race prejudice.” 

Then, too, the use of the concept ‘ *caste" 
in the study of race relations is a. disecono- 
my. It involves a definition of race accord- 
ing to common usage and a substitution of 
the term “caste” for “race,” then a defini- 
tion of the term “caste,” which must again . 


be identified with the popular meaning of 


the concept. *race"—4a4 totally unwarranted 
neology. 

Probably the most serious objection to 
the use of the caste belief is that it serves 
almost invariably to obfuscate the most sig- 
nificant aspects of race relations. At points 


` where light is most needed, the caste school 


of race relations usually brings into service 
the mysticism of caste, and the result is 
frequently utterly misleading. 

Moreover, the caste idea as used by them 
is neither a hypothesis, a theory, nor a de- 
scription of some society; therefore it ex- 
plains nothing. It is, in fact, a mystical con- 
cept, which has "authority neither in the 
caste system of India nor in the dynamic: 


:social and political class syste of Western 


society. 
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THE HOMECOMER 


' ALFRED SCHUETZ 


ABSTRACT 


The homecomer hopes in vain to re-establish the old intimate we-relations with the home group as recur- 
rent ones. Analyses of the equivocal concepts “home” and “primary relations,” from the point of view of the 


man left behind, as well as of the absent one, reveal that separation interrupts the community of space and. 


time which the other has experienced as a unique individuality. Both sides, instead, build up a system of 

pgeudo-types of the other which is hard to remove and never can be removed entirely because the homecomer, 

as well as the welcomer, has changed. This is of practical importance in the case of the returning veteran, . 
whose life in the army shows a strange ambivalence not found in civi] life. 


The Phaeacian sailors deposited the sleep- 
ing Odysseus on the shore of Ithaca, his 
homeland, to reach which he had struggled 
for twenty years of unspeakable suffering. 
He stirred and woke from sleep in the land 
of his fathers, but he knew not his where- 
abouts. Ithaca showed to him an unac- 
customed face; he did not recognize the 
pathways stretching far into the distance, 
the quiet bays, the crags and precipices. 
He rose to his feet and stood staring at what 
was his own land, crying mournfully: 
“Alas! and now where on earth am I? What 
do I here myself?” That he had been absent 
for so long was not the whole reason why 
he did not recognize his own country; in 
part it was because goddess Pallas Athene 
had thickened the air about him to keep 


him unknown “while she made him wise to , 


things." Thus Homer tells the story of the 
most famous home-coming in the literature 
of the world. f 

To the homecomer home shows—at least 
in the beginning—an unaccustomed face. 
He believes himself to be in a strange coun- 
try, a stranger among strangers, until the 
goddess dissipates the veiling mis-. But the 
homecomer’s attitude differs from that of 
the stranger. The latter is about to join a 
group which is not and never has been his 
own. He knows that he will find himself in 


an unfamiliar world, differently organized 


than that from which he comes, full of pit- 


*The presentation follows the translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey by T. E. Shaw (“Lawrence of Ara- 
bia") (New York: Oxford University P-ess, 1932). 


falls and hard to master.* The homecomer, 
however, expects to return to an environ- 
ment of which he always had and—so he 
thinks—still has intimate knowledge and 
which he has just to take for granted in 
order to find his bearings within it. The 
approaching stranger has to anticipate in a 


more or less empty way what he will find; - 


the homecomer has just to recur to the 
memories of his past. So he feels; and be- 
cause he feels, so he will suffer the typical 
shock described by Homer. 


These typical experiences of the, home- . 


comer will be analyzed in the following in 
general lerms of the social psychology. The 


returning veteran is, of course an outstand- . 


ing example of the situation under scrutiny. 


cently been widely discussed in manybooks 


‘His special problems, however, have re- 


and articles,’ and it is not my aim to refer 


? Cf. the present writer's paper "The Stranger," 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIX, No. 6 (May, 
1944), 500-507. 

5 We mention, in the first place, Professor Wil- 


lard Waller's Veteran Comes Back (New York: 


Dryden Press, 1944), an excellent sociological analy- 
sis of the civilian made into a professional soldier 
and of the soldier-turned-veteran who comes back to 
an alien homeland; also— Professor Dixon Wecter, 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home (Cambridge, 


Mass. ; Houghton, Mifflin, 1944), with valuable docu- : 


ments relating to the American soldier returning 
from four wars and very helpful bibliographical 
references; finally, the discussion of the veteran 


` problem in the New York Herald Tribune, “Annual 


Forum on Current Problems," October 22, 1944 
(Sec. VIII), especially the contributions of Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, Lieutenant Charles G. Bolte, and 
Sergeant William J. Caldwell. See also the very in- 
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' 2 "to them otherwise" than | as examples. We. 
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^ could refer also to the traveler who comes 


gm 


” back. from foreign’ countries, the emigrant 
"who returns to his native land, the boy who 
made good” abroad and now settles in his 
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; home: town.4 They all are instances of the " 


4 
^ 


“homecomer,” defined aS one who comes 
" back for good to his home,—not as one re- 


~ turning | ‘for a temporary stay, such as the 


' soldier on a thirty-day leave or the college 


M s bey spending’ the. Christmas vacation with 


Ae 


. his family. 


_* What, however, has to ‘be understood by 
“home”? “Home i is where one starts from,” 
- "says the poet. $ “The home is the place to 


' 
S 


< “abode”; 


, which a man intends to return when he is 
" away ‘from it,” says. the jurist.6 The home is 
"starting-point as, well as terminus. It is the 
`. null-point of the system of co-ordinates 


» “home” means a certain spot on the surface 


a AS 


elements. likewise“ cherished. Denon a. 


UE 


Marine Corps newspaper; inquired what: 


hearts. Here are some of the answers: “A 


fresh lettuce and tomato sandwich witlrice- | 


cold fresh. milk to wash it down.’ ‘Fresh 


"United States soldiers in the South Pacific: 
' miss most, outside’ of families and sweet- 


' milk and the morning paper at the front- 


door.’ ‘The smell'of a drugstore.’ ‘A ‘train 


and the engine whistle.'"? All these things, 


` badly missed if not available, were probably 


| , ‘which we ascribe to the world in order to ' 
. find our „bearings | in it. Geographically 


` 


“of the earth, Where I happen to be is my. 


3 , “residence”: where I come from and whither 


" Lwant to return is my “home.” Yet home is 


*' not merely the homestead—my house, my 


' room, my garden, my town—but everything 
. it stands for. The symbolic character of the 
notion “home” is emotionally evocative and 
‘hard. to describe. Home means different 


where I intend to stay i$ my - 


` things to differerit people. It means, of. 
'. course, father-house and mother-tongue, the 
family, the sweetheart; the friends; it means © 
^O^ a .beloved landscape, “songs my mother 


taught me,” food prepared in a particular 
- way, familiar things for daily use, folkways, 
, and personal habits—briefly, a peculiar. way 


' of life composed of small and ppor ani, 


md à teresting collection of servicemen’s Letters Home, 


©.. arranged and ‘edited by Mina Curtiss (Boston: 


Little, Brown, 1944). 


^4 Cf. the fine analysis of this ‘situation in Thomas 
Wolfe’s short story, “The Return of the Prodigal,” 
. in The Hills Beyond. (New York: : Harper & Bros., 
1941. — 

“STS. Eliot, Four Quartets Ne York: Haren 
‘Brace, 1943), P. 17. 


‘ 6 Joseph H. Beale, A Treatise on the Cong of. 
, Laws (New York: Baker, Vorbis, 1938), Í ; 126. 
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value “homely things.” Thus, home means 
one thing to the man who never has left it; 


not particularly appreciated so long.as they 
, were accessible at any time. They had just - 
their humble place among the collective - 


another thing to the man who dwells far 


from it, and still another to ‘him’ who re- 
turns. : 
~ “To feel at home" i is an expréssion of the: 


highest degree of familiarity and intimacy. , 


Life at home follows an organized pattern of. 
routine; it has its well-determined goals and 
well-proved means to bring them about, 
consisting of a set of traditions, habits, 
institutions, timetables for activities of all 
kinds, etc. Most of the problems 'of daily 


life can be mastered by following this pat- - 
. tern. There is no need to define or redefine . 


Situations which have occürred so many 


'times or to look for new solutiogs of old 


problems. hithertó handled satisfactorily. 

'The way of life at home governs as a scheme 
of expression and interpretation not. only 
my own acts but also thoseof the other mem- 
bers of the in-group. I may trust that, using, 
this scheme, I shall understand what the 
other means and make myself understand- 


able to him: The system of relevances? . 
‘adopted by the members of the in-group 


shows a high degree of confermity. I have, 


‘always a fair chance—subjectively and ob- 


jectively—to predict the other's action to- 


' ward -mé as well as the other's reaction to 


my own social ácts. We not only may fore- . 


cast what will happen tomorrow, but we also 


7 Quoted conf Timé, June 5, 1944; Diba exam- . 


ples can be found in Wecter, of. cit., pp. 495 ff. 


- 8 This term has-been discussed in the afore-men- 
tioned paper'on “The Stranger,” loc. cit., pp. soo ff... 
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have a fair chance’to plan correctly.the more 
distant future. Things will in substance con- 
tinue to be what they have been so far. Of 
course, there are new situations, unexpected 
events. But at home, even deviations from 
the daily routine life are mastered in a way 
defined by the general style in which people 
at home deal with extraordinary situations. 
There is a way—a proved way—for meet- 
itg a crisis in business life, for settling family 
problems, for determining the attitude to 
adopt toward illness and even death. Para- 
doxically formulated, there is even a routine 
way for handling the novel. 

In terms of social relationships, it could 
be said that life at home is, for the most part, 
actually or at least potentially life in so- 
called primary groups. This term was coined 
by Cooley? to designate intimate face-to- 

"face relationship and has become `a current, 


although contested,” feature of sociological | 


textbooks. It will be helpful for our purpose 
to analyze some of the implications hid- 
den in this highly equivocal term. 

First of all, we have to distinguish be- 
tween face-to-face relationships and inti- 
mate relationships. A face-to-face relation- 
ship presupposes that those, who participate 
init have space and time in common as long 
as the relation lasts. Community of space 
means, oft the one hand, that for each part- 
ner the other's body, his facial expressions, 
his gestures, etc., are immediately observ- 
able as symptoms of his thought. The field of 
the other's expressions is wide open for pos- 
sible interpretation, and the actor may con- 
trol immediately and directly the effect of 
his own social acts by the reaction of his 
fellow. On the other hand, community of 


? Charles H. Cooley, Social Organizilion (New 
York: Scribners, 1909), chaps. iii-v. 


xo Cf. R. M. MacIver, Society (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1937), chapter on the “Primary Group 
and Large Scale Association" (esp. p. 236 n.); Ed- 
ward C. Jandy, Charles H. Cooley, His Life and Social 
Theory (New York: Dryden Press, 1942); pp. 171-81; 
Ellsworth Faris, “Primary Group, Essence and Acci- 
dent," American Journal of Sociology, XXX (July, 
1932),41—45; Frederick R. Clow, “Cooley’s Doctrine 
of Primary Groups," American Journal cf Sociology, 
XXV (November, 1919), 326-47. 
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space means that a certain sector of the - 
outer world is equally accessible to all, the 
partners in the face-to-face’ relationship. 
The seme things are within reach, within 
sight, within hearing, and so on. Within this 
common horizon there are objects of com- 
mon interest and common relevance; things 
to work with or upon, actually or potential- ` 
ly. Community of time does not refer so 
much to the extent of outer (objective) time 
shared by the partners but to the fact that 
each of them participates in the onrolling 
inner life of the other. In the face-to-face 
relation I can grasp the other’s thoughts in 
a vivid present as they develop and build 
themselves tp, and.so can he with reference 
to my stream of thought; and both of us 
know and take into account this possibility. 
The other is to me, and I am to the other, 
not an abstraction, not a mere instance of 
typical behevior, but, by the very reason 
of our sharing a common vivid present, this 
unique individual personality in this unique 
particular situation. These are, very rough- 
ly outlined, some of the features of the face- 
to-face relation which we prefer to call the 
“pure we-relation." It is, indeed, of out- 
standing importance in its own right be- 
cause it can be shown that all other social 
relationships can, and for certain purposes 
have to be, interpreted as derived from the 
pure we-relation. 

Yet it is important to understand that 
the pure we-relation refers merely to the 
formal structure of social relationships 
based upon community of space and time. 
It may be filled with a great variety of con- 
tents showirg manifold degrees of intimacy 
and anonymity. To.share the vivid present 
of a woman we love or of the neighbor in 
the subway are certainly different kinds of 
fact-to-face relations. Cooley's concept of 
primary groups, however, presupposes à 
particular content of such a relationship— 
namely, intimacy." We have to forego here ' 
the analysis of this ill-defined term which 
could be made explicit only by embarking 


11 We disregard here entirely Cooley’s untenable 
theory of “primary ideals,” such as loyalty, truth, 
service, kindness, etc. 
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upon an investigation of the layers of per- 
‘sonality involved, the schemes of expres- 
sion and interpretation presupposed, and 
the common system of relevance referred to 
by the partners. It suffices that the cate- 
gory of intimacy is Independent of that of 
` the face-to-face relation. 

However, the term “primary group,” 
as generally used, implies a third notion, 
which itself is independent of either of the 

- two mentioned above, namely, the recur- 
rent character of certain social relation- 
ships. It is by no means restricted to pure 
we-relations and to intimate relations, al- 
though we are going to choose our examples 
from them. A marriage, a friendship, a fami- 
ly group, a kindergarten, does not consist’ of 

' a perinanent, a strictly continuous, primary 

facé-to-face relationship but rather of a 

series of merely intermittent face-to-face 
relationships. More precisely, the so-called 

“primary groups”-are institutionalized situ- 

ations which make it possible to re-establish 
thé interrupted we-relation and to continue 
where it was broken off last time. There is, 
of course, no certainty, but just a mere 
chance, that such a re-establishment and 

/ continuation will succeed. But it is char- 
'. acteristic in the primary group as conceived 

` by Cooley that the existence of such a 
chance is taken jor granted by all its mem- 

. bers. 

` After these parenthetical and all too 

- casual explications, we may, for the present 
purpose, stick to our previous statement 
that life at home means, for the most part, 
life in actual or potential primary groups. 
The meaning of this statement has now be- 
come clear. It means to have in common 
with others a section of space and time, and 
therewith surrounding objects as possible 

.ends and means, and interests based upon 

'an underlying more or less homogeneous 

‘system of relevances; it means, further- 


" more, that the partners in a primary rela- 


-tionship experience one another as unique 
personalities in a vivid present, by following 
their unfolding thought- as an ongoing oc- 
currence and by sharing, therefore, their 
anticipations of the. future as s plans, as hopes 
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or as anxieties; it means finally, that each 
of thém has the chance to re-establish the 
we-relation, if interrupted, and to continue 
it/as if no intermittance had occurred. To 
each of the partners the other's life becomes, 
thus, à part of his own autobiography, an 
element of his personal history: What he is, 
what he grew to be, what he will become is 
codetermined by his taking part in the 
manifold actual or potential primary reta- 
tionships which prevail within the home- 
group. 

This is the aspect of the social structure 
of the home world for the man who lives in 
it. The aspect changes entirely for the man 
who has left home. To him life at home is no 
longer accessible in immediacy. He has 
stepped, so to speak, into another social di- 
tension: not covered by the system of co- 
ordinates used as the scheme of reference 
for life at home. No longer does he experi- 
ence as a participant in a vivid present the. 
many we-relations which form the texture 
of the home group. His leaving home has 
replaced these vivid experiences with memo- - 
ries, and these" memories preserve merely 
what home life meant up to the moment he 
left it behind. The ongoing develepment 


: has come to a standstill. What has been so 


far a series of unique constellations, formed 
by individual persons, relations, a&d groups, 
receives the character of mere types; and 
this typification entails, by necessity, a 
deformation of the underlying structure of 
relevances. To a certain degree the same 
holds good for those left behind. By cutting 
off the community of space and time; for 
example, the field within which the other’s 
expressions manifest themselves and are 
open to interpretation has been narrowed. 
The other’s personality is no longer acces- 
sible as a unit; it has been broken down into 
pieces. There is no longer the total experi- 
ence of the beloved person, hi$ gestures, his 
way of walking and of speaking, of listening 
and of.doing things; what remains-are recol- ' 
lections, a photograph, some handwritten 
lines. This situation of the separated per- 


'sons is, to a certain degree, that of those in 


bereavement; “partir, c'est mourir un peu." 


n 


To be sure, thefe still are means of com- 


munication, such as the letter. Buz the let- ` 


ter-writer addresses himself to the type of 
addressee as he knew him when they sepa- 
rated, and the addressee reads the letter as 
written by the person typically the same as 
the one he left behind.” Presupposing such a 
typicality (and any typicality) means as- 
‘suming that what has been proved to’ be 
typical in the past will have a good chance 
to be typical in the future, or, in other words, 
thát life will continue to be whet it has 
been so far: the same things will remain rel- 
evant, the same degree of intimacy in -per- 
sonal relationships will prevail, etc. Yet by 
the mere change of surroundings, other 
things have become important for both, old 
experiences are re-evaluated; novel ones, 
inaccessible to the other, have emerged 
in each partner's life. Many a soldier in the 
combat line is astonished to find letters from 
home lacking any understanding of his situ- 
: ation, because they underscore the relevance 
of things which are of no importance to him 
in his actual situation, although they would 
be the subject of many deliberations if he 
were at home and had to handle them. This 
change of the system of relevance has its 
corollary in the changing degree of intimacy. 
The term "intimacy" designates kere merely 
the degre@ of reliable knowledge we have of 
another person or of a social relationship, a 
group, a cultural pattern, or a thing. As far 
as a person is coricerned, intimate knowledge 
"enables us to interpret what he means and to 
forecast his actions and reactions. In the 
highest form of intimacy, we know, to quote 
Kipling, the other's “naked soul" But 
separation conceals the other behind a 
strange disguise; hard to remove. From the 
point of view of the absent one the longing 
for re-establishing the old intimacy—not 
only with persons but also with things—is 
the main feafure of what is called “home- 
sickness.” Yet, the change.in the system 
of relevance and in the degree. pi Hay 


7 Cf. Georg Simmel’s excellent sass of the 


sociology of. the letter in his Soziologie, Uniersuchun- 
gen tiber die Formen der Vergesellschaftung (Leipzig, 
1922), pp. 379-82. 
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just described is differéntly experienced .by 
the absent one and by the-home group. The 
latter continues its daily life within the cus- 
tomary pattern. Certainly, this pattern, too, 

-will have changed and even in a more or less 
abrupt way. But those at home, although 
aware of this change, lived together through 
this changing world, experienced it as charig- 
ing in immediacy, adapted their interpreta- 
tive system, and adjusted themselves to the 
change. In other words, the system may have 
changed.entirely, but it changed as a sys- 


tem;it was never disrupted and broken down; . 


even in its -nodification it is still an ap- 
propriate device for mastering life. The 
in-group has now other goals and other 
means for attaining them, but still it re- 
mains an in-group. : 

The absert one has the eae: of 
knowing the general style of this pattern. 


He may from previous experiences conclude. 


what attitude mother will take to the task of 
running the household under the rationing 
' system, how sister will feel in the war plant, 
what a Sunday méans without pleasure 
driving. Those left at home have no im- 
mediate experience of how the soldier lives 
at the front. There are reports in the news- 
papers and over the radio, recitals from 
homecomers, movies in techricolor, official 


and unofficial propaganda, all.of which . 


build up a stereotype of the soldier's life 

“Somewhere in France" or “somewhere in 
the Pacific." For the most part, these stereo- 
types are not spontaneously formed but are 
directed, censored for military or political 
reasons, and designed to build up morale at 


the home front or to increase the efficiency ` 


of war production or the subscription of war 


bonds. There is no warrant whatsoever that. 


-what is described as typical by all these 
sources of iniormation is also relevant to 
the absent member of the in-group. Ány 
soldier knows that his style of living depends 

13 This, of course, does not hold in case of a 


violent destruction of the home by catastrophies or 
enemy action. Then, however, not only may the 


general style of the pattern of home life have’ 
changed entirely but even the home itself may have” 


ceased to exist. The absent one is then “homeless” 
“in the true sense and has no place to return to. 
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‘upon the military group to which he belongs, 
the job allotted to him within this group, the 


> attitude of his officers and comrades. That- 


is what counts, and not the bulletin “AN 
quiet on the western front." But whatever 
occurs to him under these particular cir- 
cumstances is his individual, ` personal, 
unique experience which he never will allow 
. to be typified. When the soldier returns and 
‘starts to speak—if he starts to speak at all— 
he is bewildered to see that his listeners, 


‘: even the sympathetic ones, do not under- 


‘stand the uniqueness of these individual ex- 
periences which have rendered him another 
man. They try to find familiar traits in what 
he reports by subsuming it under their 
preformed types of the soldier’s life at the 
front. To them there are only small details 
in which his recital deviates from what every 
' homecomer has told and what they have 
' read in magazines and seen in the movies. 
So it may happen that many acts which 
seem to the people at home the highest ex- 
_ pression of courage are to the soldier in bat- 
tle merely the struggle for survival or the 
fulfilment of a duty, whereas many in- 
stances of real endurance, sacrifice, and 
heroism remain unnoticéd of unappreciated 
` by people at home." 

This discrepancy between thé uniqueness 
and decisive importance that the absent one 
` attributes to his experiénces and their 
pseudo-typification by the people at home, 
who impute to them a pseudo-relevance, is 
one of the biggest obstacles to mutual re- 
- establishment of the disrupted we-relations. 
Yet the success or failure of the homecoming 
" will depend upon the chance of transforming 
` these social relations into recurrent ones. 
But, even if such a discrepancy did not pre- 
vail, the complete solution of this problem 
"would remain an unrealizable ideal. 

. . What is here in question is nothing less 

than the irreversibility of inner time. It is 
the same problem which Heraclitus visual- 
ized with his statement that we cannot 


-14 “Without exception G.I.’s most dislike tin- 
horn war and home-front heroics" is the summary of 
a poll by Time correspondents: ‘What kind of 
movies do G.I/s like?” (Time, August 14, 1944). 
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bathe twice in the same river; which Bergson 
analyzed in his philosophy of the durée; 
which Kierkegaard described as the problem 
of “repetition”; which Péguy had in mind 
in saying that the road which leads from 
Paris to Chartres has a different aspect 
from the road which leads from Chartres 
to Paris; and it is the same problem which, 


in a somewhat distorted fashion, occupies . 


G. H. Mead’s Philosophy of the Present. The 


mere fact that we grow older, that novel 


experiences emerge continuously within our 
stream of thought, that previous experi- 
ences are permanently receiving additional 
interpretative meanings in the light of these 
supervenient experiences, which have, more 


or less, changed our state of mind—all these . 


basic features of our mental life bar.a recur- 
rence of the same. Being recurrent, the re- 
current is not the same any more. Repetition 
might be aimed at and longed for: what 
belongs to the past can never be reinstated in 
another present exactly as it was. When it 
emerged, it carried along empty anticipa- 


tions, horizons of future developments, ref- 


erences to chances and possibilities; now, 
in hindsight, these anticipations prove to 
have been or not to have been fulfilled; the 
perspectives have changed; what was mere- 
ly in the horizon has shifted. toward the 


center of attention or disappeared entirely; : 


former chances have turned into realities 
or proved to be impossibilities—briefly, the 
former experience has now another meaning. 

This is certainly not the place to embark 
upon an analysis of the highly complicated 
philosophical problems of time, memory, 
and meaning here involved. They are just 
mentioned for two reasons: First, in the 


x 


present state of the social gciences it seems ' 


always to be useful to show that the analy- 


sis of a concrete sociological problem, if only ` 


driven far enough, necessarily leads to 
certain basic philosophical questions which 


‘social scientists cannot dodge by using un- 


clarified terms such as. “environment,” 
“adjustment,” “adaptation,” “cultural 
pattern," and so on. Second, this set of 
problems determines decisively the form, if 


not the content, of the attitude of the home- 


‘comer even if he does not find tkat sub- 
stantial changes have occurred in the life of 
the home group or in its relations to. him. 
Even then, the home to which he returns is 
by no means the home he left or the home 
which he recalled and longed for during his 
absence. And, for the same reason, the 
homecomer is not the same man who left. 
He is neither the same for himself nor for 
those who await his return. 

This statement holds good for any kind of 
honie-coming. Even if we return home after 


& short vacation, we find that the old ac- : 


customed surroundings have received an 
added meaning derived from and based up- 
on our experiences during our absence. 
Whatever the accompanying evaluation 
may be, things and men will, at least in the 
beginning, have another face. It will need a 
certain effort to transform our activities 
again into routine work and to reactivate 
our recurrent relations with men and things. 
No wonder, since we intended our vacation 
to be an interruption of our daily routine. 


Homer tells of the landing of Ocysseus’ > 


comrades at the island of the lotus-eaters, 
The lotus-eaters devised not death for the 
intruders but gave them a dish cf their 
lotus flowers; and as each tasted this honey- 
sweet plant, the wish to return grew faint 
in him: he,preferred to dwell forever with 
the lotus-eating men, feeding upon lotus and 
letting fade from his mind all longing for 
home. 

'To a certain extent, each homecomer has 
tasted the magic fruit of strangeness, be it 
sweet or bitter. Even amid the overwhelm- 
ing longing for home there remains the wish 
to transplant into the old pattern something 
of the novel goals, of the newly discovered 
means to realize them, of the skills and ex- 
periences acquired abroad. We cannot be 
astonished, therefore, that a United States 
War Department survey of June, 1944,5 
showed that 40 per cent of the discharged 
veterans being sent back to civilian life 
through eastern “separation centers" did 
not want their old jobs back and did not 
want even to return to their old communi- 


1s According to Time, June 12, 1944. 
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ties. On the Pacific: Coast the pércentage 
of those men was even greater. ^ `” 

A small-town newspaper celebrated the 
home-coming of the local hero, giving a full : 
account of his feats of extraordinary bold- 
ness, efficient leadership, steadfastness, and 
willingness to assume responsibility. The 
recital ends with the enumeration of the 
decorations justly awarded to him and with 
the statement that Lieutenant X. had al- 
ways enjoyed the good will of his community, 
where he had served for years as cigar clerk 
in à prominen: local store. This case seems 
to be a rather typical one. A young man 
lives for years in a small town, a regular 
fellow, liked by everybody, but in an occu- 
pation which, honorable as it is, does not 
give him any chance to prove his worth. 
Quite possibly, he himself was not aware of 
what he could perform. The war gives him 
such an opportunity; he -makes good and 
receives the reward he deserves. Can we ex- 
pect, can we wish, that such a man should 
come home nct only to family and sweet- 
heart but also to his place behind the cigar 


‘counter? Have we not to hope that Lieu- 


tenant. X. will avail himself of the facilities | 
provided by Congress in the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights" to obtain a position in civil life 
more appropriate to his gifts? 

But—and here we touch upon a chief 
problem of the homecomer—it is unforti- 
nately an. unwarranted assumption that 
social functions which stood the test within 
one system of social life will continue to do - 
so if transplanted into another system. This 
general proposition is especially applicable to 
the problem of the returning veteran. From 


. the sociological point of view, army life 


shows a strange ambivalence. Considered as 
an in-group, the army is characterized by an: 
exceptionally high degree of constraint, of . 
discipline imposed authoritatively upon the 
behavior of the individual by a controlling 
normative structure. The sense of duty, com- 
radeship, the feeling of solidarity, and sub- 
ordination are the outstanding features de- 
veloped in the individual—all this, however, 
within a frame of means and ends imposed 
by the group and not open to his own choice. 
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These features prevail in times of peace as 
well a$ in times of war. However, in times of 
war they do not regulate the behavior of 
: the members of the in-group in relation to 
members of the out-group—that is, the 
enemy. The combatant's attitude toward 
the enemy in battle is, and is supposed to be, 
rather the opposite of disciplined constraint. 
War is the archetype of that social structure 
which Durkheim calls the state of “anomie.” 
The specific valor of the fighting warrior 
consists in his will and adroitness in ovér- 
coming the other in a desperate struggle of 
power, and it cannot be easily used within 
that pattern oi civilian life which has pre- 
vailed in Western democracies. Moreover, 
the homecoming soldier returns to an in- 
group, the homeworld in the postwar period, 
» which itself is marked by a certain degree of 
anomie, of lack of control and discipline. 
. He finds, then, that anomie is no longer to 
be the basic structure of his relations with 
- the out-group but is a feature of the in- 
group itself, toward the-members of which 
he cannot apply the techniques permitted 
~and required within the anomie situation 
of battle: In this civil world he will have to 
choose his. own. goals and the means to at- 
. tain them and can no longer depend upon 
authority and guidance. He will feel, as 
Professor Waller puts it, like a “motherless 
chile." 
Another factor supervenes. In times of 


war the members of the armed forces have a^ 


privileged status within the community as a 
whole. ‘The best for our boys in the serv- 
ice" is more than a mere slogan. It is the 
expression of prestige deservedly accorded 
to those who might have to give their life 
for their country or at least to those who 
left, family, studies, occupation, and the 
amenities of civil life.for a highly valued in- 


terest of the community. The civilian looks. 


.-at the man in uniform as an actual or future 
fighter; and so, indeed, tlie man in uniform 
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looks at himself, even ifthe performs merely ' 
' desk work in an army office. somewhere in 


the United States. This humbler occupation 
does not matter; to him, too, the induction 


marked a turning-point in his life. But the` - 


discharged homecomer is deprived of his 
uniform and with it of his privileged status 
within the community. This does not mean 
that he will lose, by necessity, the prestige 
acquired as an actual or potential defender 
of the homeland, although history does not 
show that exaggerated longevity is accorded 
to the memory of glory. This is partly be- 
cause of the disappointment at home that 
the returning veteran does not correspond 
to'the pseudo-type of the man whom they 
have been expecting. 


This leads to:a practical conclusion. ~ 


: Much has been done and still more will be 
done to prepare the homecoming veteran for 
the necessary process of adjustment. How- 
ever, it seems to be equally indispensable to 
prepare the home group accordingly. They 
have to learn through the press, the radio, 
the movies, that the man whom they await 
will be another and not the one they im- 
agined him to be. Tt will be a hard task to 
use the propaganda machine in the opposite 
direction, namely, to destroy the pseudo- 
type of the combatant's life and the soldier's 
life in general and to replace it by the truth. 


But it is indispensable to undo the glori-- 


fication of a questionable Hollywood-made 
heroism by bringing out the real picture of 
what these men endure, how they live, and 
what they think and feel—a picture no less 
meritorious and no less evocative. 

In the beginning it is not only the home- 
land that shows to the homecomer an un- 
accustomed face. The homecomer appears 
equally strange to those ho expect him, 
and the thick air about him will keep him 
unknown. Both the homecomer and'the wel- 
comer will need the help of a Mentor to 
“make them wise to things.” 


, MINORITY-GROUP PATTERN IN PRAIRIE SOCIETY 


LIEUTENANT JOHN USEEM*, U.S.N.R., AND RUTH HILL USEEM 


ABSTRACT ` - 


A study of first- and second-generation Norwegians in a prairie town and a farming community shows 
that four classes may be conceived of as taking their places along a continuum of acculturation. Most striking 
is,the fact that, while the country people “live” Norwegian— speaking the language, telling the folk tales— 
twice as many townsmen join Norwegian societies and symbolically express their cultural identification. Vet, . 
never having been made to feel inferior or unsuccesstul, the Norwegians are superficially integrated in Ameri- 
can society, without sacrificing much of their Old World heritage. It is unrealistic to use "assimilation cycle” 


as a frame of reference in studying such a group. 


One of the most distinctive features of 
American life throughout its history has 
been its pattern of ethnic groups. Those oc- 
cupying subordinate status in the social 
structure have been the subject of greatest 
interest and research. In the past, minority- 
group research has been handicapped by‘a 
sociological theory which made the immi- 
grant-assimilation cycle the central thesis— 
the “melting-pot theory”; more recently, 
minority-group research has been impeded 
by an equally inadequate set of theoretical 
constructs based on the more dramatic con- 


flict or pathological situations—‘‘race” con-. 


flicts and marginal groups and persons. With 
due respect for past findings, we must recog- 
nize the need for theory and research in 
keeping With the existing social structure 
and functional realities of America’s ethnic 
groups. 

Although minority groups are to be 
found in nearly every section of the United 
States, each cultural area possesses unique 
variations in its ethnic relationships growing 

, out of the ethos of the local social order. We 
must take account of the prevailing concep- 


tions held by communities of the inherent - 


qualities of their varied populations, the 
ordering of these groups into a sccial hier- 
archy, the degree of congruency and accept- 
ability of the existent norms and modes of 
living, the extent of socioeconomic rivalries, 
the “social visibility" of subgroups, the 

. * The opinions contained herein are the private 
ones of the writer and are not to be construed as 


official or reflecting the views of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


nexus between conceived sources of insecuri- ` 
ty and measures undertaken for coping with 
status hazards, degree of rigidity of cultural 
complexes, end the dimensions of contem- 
porary changes and secular forces. 

This study is focused on an ethnic group 
pattern in prairie society, using the Nor- 


wegians to illustrate some of the current 


processes of acculturation of the area. Un- 
like the ethnic and "racial" enclaves of sea- 
board cities, prairie minority groups neither 
entered a closely knit society nor were 
forced to conform to an established system 
of values antithetical to their indigenous 
ones? The Norwegians, consequently, found : 
themselves free to develop their own social 
organization as they adjusted to prairie 
economy and ways of living required by the 
environment. It is obvious that much of the 
Old World tradition should persist and, 
blending with the new, evoke some internal 
conflicts; but it is a unique fact that Norwe- 
gians were not frustrated by outside con- 
trols to the cegree that they displaced their 
anxieties and discontents on each other. No 
external norms prevailed to cause cleavages 
within the ethnic group, with the younger 


1 See George W.Hill, “The Use of the Culture- 
Area Concept in Social Research," American Journal 
of Sociology, XLVII (1941), 39-47; Kimball Young's 
discussion of cultural islands in his Sociology (1942), 
pp. 857-58. 


2 An important exception to the latter is the case 
of the Indians ‘see J. Useem, G. Macgregor, and R. 
H. Useem, “Wartime Employment and Cultural 
Adjustments of the Rosebud Sioux,” Applied An- 
thropology, II, No, 2 ([1943], 179). 
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“y 


‘rejecting the ide: or the city: dweller the 


x "countryman, in order to win acceptance in 


"à: dominant social order. In more recent 


A 7 : | years differences in outlook between sec- 


4 


' tions of the Norwegian population have 


. occurred because of the uneven rate of secu- ` 
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: ingrained habits of industry, frugality, and’ 


perseverance, their faith in the future, their 
undeviating determination to “succeed,” 


. and their family solidarity and group: ‘cohe- 


‘larization, but the basic values peculiar to í 


the group femain. 


‘HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ` 


, © The formative years of western prairie 


E society—roughly between the Civil War and 


the turn of the century——witnesséd a major 
influx. of a variety of Old World: stocks, and 


z Es .smaller groups of "Americans"— Yankees, 


E 
(rpm 
’ 


4 


'. New Yorkers,.and southerners. More than 


,to America settled in the tier of states from 
"Illinois through. the Dakotas, an area for a 
_ time locally referred to as “New Norway.’ 
In the triangle of prairie country between 
the upper Mississippi and the . Missouri 


|. rivers, Norwegians constituted one of the 


L 


|, possession of a block of land; acquired free- 


es 


Ho 


,first^major groups of permanent: settlers, 


', but. soon were outnumbered as Danes, - 


` Swedes, Germans, and Dutch flanked their 
settlements. 

^ The fluid, unintegrated social order ES 
this early period ‘precluded the domination 
of the total society by any.one ethnic group. 
An inchoate, frontier cultúre with pioneer, 
_primary-group values constituted the tradi- 
tion of the region. Each. ethnic group took 


holds, developed a self-sufficient economy, 
, ahd proceeded to fashion its own way of 
. life in a cultural island in which social inter- 
actión was confined almost. exclusively.. to 
, the in-group. 

Although the Norwegiatis. who settled 
-the prairies had no pioneef tradition, their 


^ 


'- modes of thought were well suited to the 


mores and ecónomic demands of frontier 


ur ‘life: In both prairie farm and town their 


t rere Larson, ‘ ‘The Norwegian Element 
in the Northwest,” 9 American Historical Review, 


." XXXX. (October, 1934), 29-81. For an excellent 


"account of the.recent history of.the Norwegian in 
American life see T. C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration 
: to America: The aai ido Transition, Vol- YI (1949). 


1 
E 


80 per cent of the immigrant Norwegians ` 


'siveness enabled them' to survive where 
others failed.4 

. :To the Norwegian pioneers, prairie so- 
ciety with its seemingly unlimited opportu- 
nities, appeared in sharp contrast to the Old, 


` World. No longer were their aspirations fer. 


status frustrated by a fixed social hierarchy, 
limited landholding opportunities, quasi- 


‘monopolistic occupations, or aristocrat- 


dominated. bureaucracy. And yet the proc- 


“ess of adjustment to pioneer life was not 


smooth; sharp intragroup controversies 
Were common;s, transformation of the un- 


` broken sod into farms, difficult; ; and estab- 


` lishment of secure business enterprise in the 


unstable economy of the towns, hazardous. 
However grave these difficulties, they never 
imperiled’ the existence of the: Norwegian 
settlements as integral social groups or pre- 


vented their adaptation to the socioeconom- d 


ic order of the prairies. 

Recent decades, especially the years be- 
tween the two world wars, have witnessed . 
a profound modification of, prairie society: 
in response to. the process of secularization. 
Greater reliance on a money economy has 
subjected social relationships to thé pressure 
of contractual, commercial mores. Alterna- 
_tive modes of behavior have displaced many, 


^ The mind-set of any people i is an, evanescent 
quality to identify, but the attributes herepresented - 
have been noted independently by a number of able. 
students (see, e.g., Marcus Lee Hansen, The Emmi- - 
grant in American History [1940], pp. 53-77; and 


: Carl Wittke, We: Who Built America [1939], pp. . 


284-93). A 


*Religious schisms and. nativistic movements 
evoked bitter controversies centered around such 
issues as.the use of lay ministers, retention of the 
Structure of the Old World church, te perfectibility 
of man, the imminence of the end of the world, the _ 
annihilation of the wicked, the- establishment of 
secular schools. Nor was the incidence of mental. 
disorders, particularly among farm women, without 
significance (see Lawrence M. Larson, The Changing 

_ West [1937]; and Qrnulv.Qdeggaard, Emigration and 
Insanity: A Study of Mental Disease among the Nor- 
-wegian Population, of Minnesota [1932]). i 
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` cultural universal as the internal organiza- 
tion of prairie life became specialized arid 


differentiated. With an enlarged area of so- - 


- cial interaction came incentives to greater 
participation in the life of the larger Ameri- 
can society. Unlike the conquered Sioux 
Indians who were'forced to adapt to an en- 
tirely alien culture or the utopian-minded 
Hutterites of the prairies who resisted all 
eternal influences, the Norwegians re- 
sponded to the changing times neither by 
cultural collapse and disorganization as did 
the former, nor by rigid self-imposed cul- 
tural isolation, as did the latter? For the 
Norwegians the expanding social order 
brought new outlets for their activity: busi- 
ness entrepreneurship, commercial farming, 
politics, and the governmental bureaucracy. 
The Protestant ethic, deeply imbedded in 
Norwegian-Lutheran culture,’ fused with 
Darwinian concepts of survival and progress 
and formed the ideological framework for 
participating in the newer forms of compe- 
tition. Thus the Norwegian group, highly 
motivated to attain “‘worldly success,” 
possessing an aggressive spirit, and con- 
fronted with few barriers, soon gained and 
maintained middle-class position in the 
nascent hierarchy of prairie society. 


e THE SAMPLE 


Tn order to examine the Norwegian mind- 
set and processes of group life in prairie so- 
ciety today, the Norwegians living in a city 
in western Iowa and in a near-by South 
Dakota farm community were se-ected for 


intensive study. These two sites, stretching , 


$See Useem, Macgregor, and Useem, of. cit.; 
Lee E. Deets, The Hutterites: A Study in Social 
Cohesion (1939);*Johri Useem and Marie Waldner, 
“Patterns of Crime in a South Dakote County,” 
Rural Sociology, VII (1942), 175-84. 

-7 See Ernst J'roeltsch, Protestantism and Progress 
(1912), pp. 74-81; and The Social Teacgings of the 
Christian Churches (1931), II, 515-75. 


8 For detailed accounts of this particular area see' 


Carleton C. Qualey, Norwegian Settlement in the 
United States (1938); G. Vie Ravndal, “The Scandi- 


navian Pioneers of South Dakota,” South Dakota , 


Historical Collections, XII (1924), 297-330; Harold 
E. Briggs, “The Settlement and Development of the 


M 
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along the Missouri River, were settled at 


about the same time in the westward move- . 


ment, contain similar population' groups, 
and are fairly representative of the urban 
and rural styles of living in prairie life. Prai- 


rie Center with some eighty thousand in-: 


habitants ie primarily a food-processing 


. (meat-packing) and farm-trade center. Like 
many prairie towns, it once had aspirations 


of becoming a metropolitan community, but 
recent years have demonstrated that, its 
ceiling of growth has been reached. Typical 
of the agricultural hinterland is the farm 
community, Prairiefield, approximately for- 
ty miles from Prairie Center. This is an 
open-country community based on a small- 
grain and cattle-fattening economy. In 
earlier years it took two days by oxcart to 


travel from Prairiefield to Prairie Center; , 


today, by auto or train, it is an hour's trip. 


Within each of these two communities, | 


a 50 per cent random sample of families con- 
taining first-generation Norwegians was 
drawn. Within each sample family, one of 
the foreign-born parents and one of their 
American-born children were interviewed, 
making a total of 104 Prairie Center and 50 
Prairiefield persons of the two generations 
combined., Members interviewed from each 
generation were equally divided between 
males and females. 


Background factors of both rural and: 


urban first generations are similar with re- 
spect to age at and time of emigration, edu- 
cation, and place of marriage. The median 
age of both groups upon arrival in America 
was between nineteen and twenty. Median 
year of entrance into America was 1905 for 
the-country group and 1904 for the city. 
Eighty-four per cent of both groups have 
less than high-school education, Nearly all 
of both samples married in the American, 


Territory of Dakota,” North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly, VII (1933), 114-49; J. P. Johanson, Tm- 
migrants and Their Children in South Dakota (South 
Dakota A.E.S. Bull., No. 302); and the novels 
of O. E. Rélvaag, Giants in the Earth: A Saga of the- 
Prairies (1927), Peder Victorious: A Tale of the Pio- 
neers Twenty Years Later (1929), and Their Fathers’ 
God (1931). ' 
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. communities in which they settled. But here 


|. the similarity ends. While living in Norway, 


, the entire Prairie Center first-generation 


sample resided in urban areas where their 
fathers were either small shopkeepers or 


_ artisans. Two-thirds of the farm sample 


.,- „first generation stemmed. from agricultural 


IS 


. villages, where their parents were peasants 


with small holdings or agricultural laborers. 
Upon arrival in America, both groups first 
stayed with friends and relatives in estab- 
.lished Norwegian neighborhoods. In this 


` interim, only 20 per cent of the rural sample 


resided for any length of time in an Ameri- 
can city and 19 per cent of the urban sample 
lived in an agricultural area. Once reaching 


the prairies, more than half of the Prairie- ` 


, field group immediately took up freeholds, 
built sod houses and, as soon as feasible, 
constructed large frame barns and houses 
and secured additional land holdings. In 


' contrast, four out of every five who settled 


in Prairie Center frequently changed jobs 
and households. Any type of work was ac- 
.cepted at first and the most inexperisive 
houses occupied until business enterprises 


'- could be established or a reputation for 


roo 


craftsmanship won. As soon as they found 
job security and had accumulated sufficient 
capital, a dwelling was built to house a 
large family. . 

The life-histories of the two second gen- 
erations run parallel as to dates of birth and 
age at marriage. Nearly all were born, 
raised, went to school, found mates, worked, 
and established their own households in 
their present communities. Though the ma- 


<- ‘jority of both rural and urban groups were 


married in their mid-twenties, a greater per- 
centage of Prairie Center girls remain un- 
married and of Prairiefield men are bache- 


| lors? The second generation of Prairie Cen- 


9 This statement is based on information secured 
-from the first-generation groups concerning all of 
their children, noi just on the second-generation 
samples. The median-size family for the rural first 
generation is 5 children; for the urban first genera- 
tion, 4+ Of those families of the second generations 
„which might be considered completed, the median 


- 'size is 4 children for the rural and 3 for the urban. 


~ 
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ter continued their fornfal education for a 
longer period than their rural counterpart: 
all but ro per cent of the former completed 
Grade VIII (median grade completed, 11.5), 
whereas 88 per cent of Prairiefield’s second 
generation left school by the end of Grade 
VIII. Not only have the farm group.a much 
longer work history, but they also achieved 
ownership of their enterprises and homes 
at an earlier age. Today more of them feel 
permanently settled in their occupation and 
life-plans than do those of the city Norwe- 
gian second generation. 


COMPARISON OF THE FOUR SAMPLE STRATA 


In an earlier study of prairie society, the 
styles of living of various classes were de- 
picted.° Within that framework the sample 
Norwegian population of this study is, with 
a few exceptions, of the middle class. This 
connotes far more than an economic status. 


It implies a system of values, modes of liv- 


ing, and an orientation to life itself. To 
bring this cultural complex into focus, the 
prairie, Norwegian, middle-class norms ap- 
plicable to both rural and urban areas may 
be summarized as follows: (1) a self-asser- 
tive, self-conscious, competitive attitude; 
(2) an unyielding faith in the intrinsic worth 
of personal success and social "progress," 
emanating from practicality, shrewdness, 
caution, self-reliance, thrift, and industry; 
(3) a definition of personal security and so- 
cial position in terms of property holdings 
and material wealth (although not “con- 
spicuous display"); (4) a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between moral (respectable) and im- 
moral behavior in personal affairs and pri- 
mary group relations; (5) an emphasis on 
family and church solidarity and a utilitari-- 
an, appraisal of secondary-group institu- 
tions; (6) a desire to acquire and display 
“culture,” e.g. musical accgmplishments, 
participation in literary and intellectualistic 
associations. MA 
The current attitudes.and values held by — 
\ 

10 See the writers’ “Stratification in a Prairie 
Town,” American Sociological Review, VII (1942), 
331-42. . ` i 
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Prairie Norwegiane" stem from two proc- 
esses—acculturation and secularization. The 
four strata—first rural, second rural, first 
"urban, and second urban :generations— 
represent four variant modes of behavior 
within this framework. The foreign-born are 
adapting to a new culture and to a society 
in the process of changing from e pioneer 
to a more secular orientation. The Ameri- 
i can-born, in turn, are making their adjust- 
ments in terms of their Norwegian. heritage 
and the contemporary scene. Living in a 
relatively more isolated and sacrec society, 





Fic. 1.—Percentage of tested traits which were 
significantly different among the four strata. 


residents of Prairiefield are subjected to 
fewer pressures to conform to the larger so- 
ciety thaneare Prairie Center dwellers. Three 
generalizations emerge from a comparison 
of the four groups.” Although elements of a 
culture are not additive, nevertheless it may 
be noted that, of those aspects of social 
structure examined quantitatively, (1) a 


tr Unless otherwise specified, this is ar: inclusive 
term covering both the foreign-born Norwegians 
and their American-born children. 


12 To test the hypothesis that the sample strata 
(first-generation rural [R;], second-generation rural 
Ral, first-generation urban [U,], and second-genera- 
tion urban [U;]) reflect the same set of conditions, 
tests of significance are used matching two strata 

-at a time. Values in each instance are inserted in the 
context; Rz, Ra, Ur, Ua, indicate the respective strata 
of the population compared. A value of 2.50 or more 

*for the critical ratio (C.R.) indicates that zhe differ- 
ence between any two strata could not have occurred 
by'chance alone. The critical ratios are based on 
standard errors corrected for a limited universe. 
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slightly greater degree of difference is noted 
between the rural and the urban than be- 
tween the first and the second generations. 
(53 per cent of the rural-urban and 46 per . 
cent of the first-second generation traits 
were significantly -different); (2) a greater 
hiatus is found between the two urban gen- 
erations than between the two rural genera- 
tions (55 per cent of the UU: and 37 per 
cent of the R,-R, items were significantly 
different); (3) a still greater difference oc- ` 
curs between the second rural and second, 
urban than between the first rural and ‘first 
urban (68 per cent of R;-U, and 46 per cent 
of R-U, comparisons were found to differ 
significantly). This may be schematized in . 
Figure 1. Stazing it in a different way, if the 
four strata are compared for any particular 
item, the strata differing the most will be 
the first rural and the second urban, and the 
sequence R,, Ra, U;, U, will be found more 
often than Ra, Un Ra, Ua; and, in most in- 
stances, the second-generation urban will 
differ from tke stratum just preceding it to 
a greater. degree than that stratum differs 
from the one just preceding it. This is shown 
in Figure 2. f 


Te ade al 
. Rı Ur RB U: 


Í I Pe . 
RR OUS UU, 


Fic. 2.— Continuum showing positions of the, 
four strata with regard to a particular item. 


Such differentiations, however, provoke | 
relatively little conflict among the Norwe- 
gians of prairie society. The alternative 
modes of overt and covert behavior are 
condoned as different means for achieving 
the same ascribed ends**—ends on which 
there is agreement among all four strata.™4 


13 Innovators in prairie society are not viewed as ` 
subversive influences to be coerced into conformance 
or to be rejected by the in-group. Hence the deviant 
is not hostile to the collectivity, nor does he possess 
a sense of frustration which is displaced upon the 
in-group itself (cf. Florian Znaniecki, Social Actions 
[1936], pp. 44477). 


14 See next section, “Sources and Levels of In- 
group Unity." " : 
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5,5 7 SOURCES AND AREAS OF IN- 


- GROUP DIFFERENTIATION, 


~ Superficially, one might be inclined to say 
` that the.more Old World customs retained 


: E ' by an immigrant group and their children, 


at 


^ 


a 
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“the less acculturated they are. The use of 


the sheer presence or absence of culture: . 


. traits as an index of acculturation breaks 
' "down, however, when the function of such 


behavior is assessed. First-generation Prai-- 
‘riefield residents. have been least, and sec- 
', ond-generatioh urban residents most, af- 

‘fected by the processes of acculturation and’ 
secularization., And’ yet many Norwegian’ 
> activities are followed by the latter which 


are ‘ignored’ by the former. The difference 
“lies in the type and function of the traits re- 
tained. Prairie Center members, especially 


", those of the younger generation; maintain’ 
à sense of identity with the group through" 


, Participation in formal, ceremonial Norwe- 
gian activities; while, in Prairiefield,-daily 
- familial and neighborhood interaction pro- 
vides the basis of group solidarity. Members 


`“ of the rural group feel nó need to reinforce 

their sense of oneness; but the urban group, 

E hot “living” Norwegian, resort to symbolic 
; ‘forms to emphasize belongingness.5 ` 


~ More than a third of the urban and but 16 
-` per cent of the zural groups (C.R. = 2.71) 
. hold active memberships in, Norwegian so- 
cieties. Most of the urban Norwegians regu- 
| larly attend public celebrations in honor of 
. Norsemen. For example, during a five-year 


, period, 9o per cent of the first urban genera-. 
‘tion and’ ‘only. 36 per cent of the first rural’ 


. Have participated-in Seventeenth of May 
festivities (C.R. U,R, = 6.82). Similarly, 


, - 62 per cent of the second urban and 20 per 


15 As Karl Mannheim points out, such symbólic 
forms of behavior are for an urban ‘social system a 


> new social reality integrating the group and, i in turn, 


€ 


.” generating their “own, network of interrélated ac- 


tivities" (Man. and Society in an Age a: Reconstruc-. 


tion [1940], pp. 132-34). 


16 On January 14, 1814, under the treaty of Kiel, 


Norway had been given to Sweden by the Danes. 


The Norwegian people declared that it was against _ 
" int2rnational law to cede an entire kingdom without 

consent of the governed. ‘On May 17, 1814, a co- 
'",vention was called at Eidsvold, where a constitu- 


_ tion, based on the constitutions of France, the 
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cent of the second rural géneration attended ` 


' this holiday celebration (C.R: U,R, = 3.03). - 
“These. differences cannot be ascribed to lack 
of opportunity among rural people to at- 
tend, for on that occasion. celebrations are 
' held in both communities. Nor can the dis; 
crepancy beattributed to insufficient knowl- 
edge of'the occasion, for, among the'rural 
groups, 96 per'cent of the older and 8o of 
the. younger give accurate, historical ac- 


counts of the meaning of this event. To cite ` 


` another instance, interest in Norway itself 
‘is far greater among the city than among the 
farm sample. Only 8 per cent of the rural 
foreign-born have returned to Norway to 
visit, while 26 per cent of the urban foreign- 
born have done so (C. R. RU, = 3.26). 
Similarly, nearly twice the number of the 
older urban sample corresponded before the 

war with friends in Norway than did the 
older rural group (C.R. RU, = 3.18). Yet 
there is no significant difference in financial 


resources, literacy, or the number of kin. 


and friends claimed as still living in the Old 
World. For example, 92 per cent of the first 
rural generation and 85 per cent of the first 


` urban (C.R. R,U; = 1.35) have at least one 


intimate acquaintance àbroad. Among the f 
two younger generations, 87 per cent of the. 
urban group and but 8 per cent of the rural 
wish to visit Norway sometime in the future. 
» The greater day-by-day participation of 
Prairiefield in the traditional modes. of liv- 
ing'has limited their need for symbolic iden- 
tification with the Old World culture. That 
the rural farm population live in a more 
homogeneously Norwegian neighborhood - 
than do those in Prairie Center in'itself pro- 
vides the former with a sense of belonging. 
In addition, Norwegian customs embrace 
more aspects of daily life in the rural than 
in the urban group. Afternoon coffee is regu- 
` larly held by nine-tenths of the first rural 
and by. a fourth of the -first urban genera- 
tions (C.R. -R,U, = 11.14); of the second 
generations, 8o per cent of the rural and 4 
per cent of the urban do the same Ue R. 


United States, and Spain, was'drawn up, guarantee- 
ing rights to thé common people. The holiday is 
like our own n Fourth of July. 
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RU, = 12.50). Similarly, old Norwegian 
legends are often told to the children and 
grandchildren by 92 per cent of the Prairie- 
field oldsters and by 61 per cent of the city 
foreign-born (C.R. R,U; = 4.07). More 
than three-fourths of the younger rural 
generation could tell such folk tales ‘as 
Kjaeringer M¢dstrommen, and only a fourth 
of the younger urban group were able to do 
so in any detail (C.R. R-U, = 6.87). 

„The use of the Norwegian language is 
more universal in the farm families. Seven- 
ty-two per cent of the older rural generation 

. and 40 per cent of the same urban one regu- 
larly read a Norwegian-language newspaper 
(C.R. R,U, = 4.00). While 36 ‘per cent of 
the first rural regularly speak Norwegian, 
only 15 per cent of the foreign-born urban do 
(C.R. R,U, = 2.71); 8 per cent of the sec- 
ond-generation rural group never use Nor- 
wegian, in contrast to 63 per cent cf the sec- 
ond urban generation (C.R. R,U, = 9.05). 
Though all of the American-born farm group 
understand Norwegian, a fourth of the 
younger urban stratum cannot follow mean- 
ingfuly a discussion in Norwegian (C.R. 
RU, = 5.25) In the company oi friends, 
68 per cent of the second rural generation 
freely use the mother-tongue, and but 13 
per cent of the same urban sample do like- 
wise (C.R. R;U, = 7.41). 

Diversity between Prairie Center and 
Prairiefield also occurs in verbal habits, at- 


titudes toward the roles of other members ` 


of the in-group, reactions to the deviant, 
and media used in the communication of 
"news." Twice as often as the urban strata, 
rural persons had no attitude on a particu- 
lar question; the townspeople feel that it re- 
flects on them pot to have an opinion and, 
more than that, not to have a reascn for the 
position taken. On the other hand, the rural 
generations had fewer neutral attitudes. 
While both family systems are patriarchal, 
the role of women differs. More urban fami- 
lies have unmarried adult women working 
outside the home, but more rural women in- 
dicate willingness to continue working after 
marriage to aid their husbands in maintain- 
ing the household. 

A common source of conflict, especially 
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between the two generations, is what con- 
stitutes approved recreation. Sixty-five per 
cent of the second urban and 44 per cent of 
the first rural generation approve of public 
dancing (C.R. R,R, = 0.40; R,U; = 0.70; 
R4, = 2.97; U,U; = 4.02); 88 per cent of 
the second urban and but 52 per cent of the - 
first rural generation regard attendance at 
movies as "proper" (C.R. RR, = 3.06; 
RU, = 0.23; R,U, = 1.37; UU, = 5.83). 
Dancing on Sundays is tabooed by 92 per 
cent of the first rural and 65 per cent of the 
second urban; only 16 per cent of the older 
farm generation approve of Sunday movies 
—an activity acceptable to 63 per cent of 
the second urban. Drinking is held to be in- 
decent by 94 per cent of the foreign-born 
Prairiefielders and by 82 of younger Prairie 
Centers (C.R. RR. = 2.56; RU: = 3.33; 
RU, = 0.83; UU, = 1.46). 

The same type of cleavage appears in the 
definition of the obligations of children to 
parents." Two-thirds of the first rural and 
but one-third of the second urban expect 
children to provide economic support for 
aged parents. Views differ markedly on the 
advisability of daughters’ postponing of 
marriage in pursuit of a "career" and work- 
ing outside the home after marriage. Simi- 
larly, there is little Consensus on the obliga- 
tion of children to defer to the wishes. of 
parents in the selection of friends, mates, 
and occupations. Significant differences 
occur concerning the propriety of the older 
generations’ giving advice to the younger, 


' once the latter have married and established 


their own households. 

Because the process of secularization no, 
doubt will continue in prairie society and 
will.. penetrate other social relationships, 
it is probable that contravention will in- 
crease.” But the forces operating in prairie 
society show few signs of exerting pressure 


7 Cf. Robert M. Dinkel, “Parent-Child Conflict 
in Minnesota Families,” American Sociological Re- 
view, VIII (1943), 412-19; and “Attitudes of Chil- 
dren toward Supporting Aged Parents," ibid., IX 
(1944), 370-79. 

3 Cf. Howard Becker and Robert C. Myers, 
“Sacred and Secular Aspects of Human Sociation,” 
Sociometry, V (1942), 364-65. 
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on Norwegian groups to replace their most 

central norms with-those of a new’ way of 
' life. The group continues to display a. basic 
internal cohesiveness. 


PI SOURCES AND LEVELS OF IN-GROUP UNITY 


An ethnic group occupying a subordinate 
position in:a social order often responds by 
an intensification of in-group solidarity. But 
it does not follow that an ethnic group with- 
out this external pressure loses its communal 
solidarity. This *^we-feeling," however; does 
not operate with equal force at all levels of 
behavior. _ 

Max Weber has defined social relations 
as open to the out-group “in so far as parti- 
cipation in the mutually oriented social ac- 

: tion . . . . is not denied to anyone who is ac- 
tually in a position to participate and who 
is so inclined.”° In prairie society the stra- 

' tum which displays the greatest openness is 
the second urban generation, and, as might 
be expected, the stratum which reveals the 
greatest exclusiveness is the first rural gen- 

-eration: Thus 76 per cent of the first rural, 
64 of the second rural, 13 of the first urban, 
and 11 of the second urban generations re- 
side in neighborhoods primarily composed 
of Norwegians. Attitudes toward preferred 
neighbors correspond with this distribution, 

- ranging from 64 pe cent of the first rural 

generation to' 29 tof the second urban who 
desire to live in predominantly Norwegian 

c neighborhoods. Habitual visiting patterns 
both within the community and outside of 

. it show similar variations, although the ex- 
tent of exclusion. of members of the out- 
group is far less; for example, but 48 per 
‘cent’ of the first rural and less than 5 per 

"cent of the second urban sample confine 

` their visits sdlely to Norwegians when away 
from home. 
The degree of exclusiveness i in social rela- 


3 The prairie "Norwegian possesses three levels 
of group cohesion. The lowest and most tenuous one 
is a sense of kinship with northern Europeans; the 
second and more.persistent one is with the Scandi- 
navians; the third and most resilient is the feeling of 
oneness with Norwegians. 


2° Grundriss der Sozialükonomik, Vol Til: Wiri- 
schaft und. Gesellschaft (1922), p. 23. 
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tions tends to be more cémplete where piv-. 
otal primary-group values are irivolved, 
such as the selection of mates. More than 2e 
9o per cent of all four groups place member- 
ship in a Lutheran church as a first essen- 
tial. Over three-fourths of the two rural and 
older urban generations and slightly less 
than two-thirds of the second urban cate- 
gory regard stemming’ from a Norwegian 
family as a primary requisite for a marridge 
partner (C.R. RR, = 1.00; R,U, = 1.29; 
RU, = 2.71; UU. = aye 

In entering into such economic associa- 
tions as employment relationships, financial 
transactions, and trading, only one in four . 
indicates that ethnic background is an ir- 
relevant element. Thus, among employers, 


68 per cent of the first rural, 79 of the first” ` 
„urban, 60 of the second rural, and 67 of the 


second urban normally select Norwegian 
workers (C.R. RR, = 0.83; R,U, = 1.42} 
RU, = 0.84; U,U, = 1.97). Similarly, most. 
Norwegian workers seeking employment 
like to secure jobs in a concern or on a farm 
managed by a Norwegian; again no signifi- 
cant differences occur between strata (C.R. 
RR, = 0.93; RU: = 0.46; R-U: = 0.00; 
UU, = 1.75). Among the minority who re- 
sponded that ethnie affiliation is inconse- 
quential in such business activities as labor 
recruitment, the second urban $eneration 
has the greatest proportion and differs sig- 
nificantly from the other strata (C.R. 
U,U, = 3.33), while the two rural generà- 
tions do not (C.R. R,R, = 1.26). Prefer- 
ence for in-group members in the economic 
relations on a farm, which are to a large ex- 
tent primary, face-to-face relations, is to be 
expected. The surprising fact is that the ur- 
ban strata, particularly the second genera- 
tion, follows this pattern to such an extent 
in the more secular economic relations of a 
city. 

A substantial majority aré aware ‘of the 
presence or absence of other Norwegians in 
any group; 70 per cent thought they could 
single out a Norwegian from others by hear- 


ing him speak, 74 by learning his name, and 


82 by engaging in informal conversation, 
but without resorting to direct inquiry. The 


. most significant cues relied upon are accent, 


ds. UN 
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tone of voice, manner of expression, and 
. rapidity of speech. 
In-group unity is most apparent in the 
universal adherence to a common set of re- 
. ligious values. Every person in the sample 
groups claimed formal affiliation with the 
- Lutheran church, and more than two-thirds 
regularly attend religious services (C.R. 
RQRQ- 0.00; RU; = 1.006; RU; = 1.79; 
U,G, = 0.93). Durkheim has pointed out 
.the vital role of ritual per se as a means of 
reassuring the inner unity of a social group. 
Rites of passage and major, group-encom- 
passing crises (such as droughts and war) 
invariably evoke religious ceremonies. Thus 
8$ per cent of the sample population consid- 
. er a religious marriage ceremony indispen- 
' sable, with no significant variance evident 
within the total group (C.R. RR. = 0.52; 
‘RLU, = 1:00; RU: = 1.06; UU; = 0.67). 
The Lutheran ideology is, as was previously 
noted, the source of the culturally imbedded 
Protestant ethic which finds expression in 
such patterns as striving for success, assidu- 
ous work habits, and parsimonious living. 
Such attitudes are intrinsically consistent 
in the norms they invoke, with each goal 
serving to reinforce other group values. 
Thus they not only link the group with the 
past but also form the culture core of the 
present. œ ; 

While the daily routine of. miden life 
often brings the Norwegian into face-to- 
face contact with non-Norwegians, they 
display little insight into the norms and 
motives for behavior of the out-group. Su- 
perficial, external symbols for identifying 
nonmembers are well developed,’ but the 
inner life and even the patterns of overt 
, behavior are but incompletely perceived. 
Why is this? The social structure of the 
prairies enabled Norwegians to be successful 
even though they confined their interaction 
to primary-gréup relationships—and the 
primary group was Norwegian. Unlike such 
minority ethnic groups as the Negro, the 
Jew, or the Indian in America, the Norwe- 


gians were not and are not inferior socially 


or economically and, consequently, have 
not been forced to study:the ways of 2 domi- 
nant population in order to cater to cr com- 


pete with then: Ni ow that they are bene 
ning to live in a secondary social milieu, 
they are naive in many social relationships 
and tend to define secondary situations in 


terms of primary-group values and to as- -` 


sign the same motives, of behavior to non- 
members which they recognize in, them- 
selves. It seems likely that this lack of in- 
sight into the larger society will not be ba- 


-Sically modified unless some crisis occurs 


which shocks the group. Yet slow modifica- 
tions of a more superficial nature will take 
place and, on the surface, the Norwegians 


may be said to be “acculturated,” but this 


certainly does not mean “assimilated” in 
the original sense of that concept. Because 
they havé succeeded in making a satisfac- 
tory economic adjustment—the sine qua non 
of judging groups in American society— 
their deviations will be viewed as ethnic 
eccentricities ar minor irritants. If the same 
attributes occur in, say, the Negro, they are 
viewed as traits causing social problems. It 
is the very fact that the Norwegians ate 
only superficially integrated with the out- 
groups that permits them to retain as much 
of their cultural heritage as they do and 
still not be in conflict either with others or 
among themse-ves. Thus, while the Norwe- 
gians will be externally functional members 


of the larger society, they will have an intra- 


group life which is unique. 


Here, then, we have an ethnic group 2 


which has not occupied an inferior position 
in the social structure or possessed a culture 
in conflict with other groups or been distin- 
guishable in physical appearance. It has 
maintained its in-group unity, though not 
persecuted, and has achieved a working 


relationship with respect both to its cul- 
tural heritage and to the contemporary . 


scene. So, too, will other minority groups 
persist as a more or less permanent part of 
the social order. To study such a social or- 
der along the -raditional lines of minority 
groups in the ''assimilation cycle" or mi- 


nority groups in the throes of exploitation. 


or conflict removes sociological studies from 
the essential realities of what is happening 
in at least one section of contemporary 
America; 
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: |: ABSTRACT. l 
` The weakness of social AES has been its lack òf a clearly defined field of operation. It is defined 


` here as the sociology of personal behavior, that is, as the study of the social rationale of personal behavior. 


For personal’ policy is determined, and seldom deliberately, with reference to values rather than to logic alone,’ 
` Social valües.constitute the points of reference whereby individual behavior acquires some consistency over - 


The term “social psychology" has’ stood 
for many things. Sometimes it: has been 


regarded as the study. of a-supposititious 
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‘supra-individual or collective mental life. 


, William. -McDougall's., The Group Mind. 
* proceeds on. this assumption. Other ‘writers - 


consider its province as individual behavior 


“in. social stimulus-situations.: Still -others 
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’ suppose that’ any. aspect of the: individual 


personality which has a social genesis falls 
within its scope. Those for whom social 
psychology is the study of socially engen- 
dered attitudes and traits incline toward 
; that-third position? And there may be sev- 
eral more conceptions . of social psychology. 
It is not denied that the above-mentioned 


procedures may have a certain scientific 
: value. Even the concept of a:group mind 
, may have some methodological -value, al- 


` though collective behavior. certainly. has 
‘features which cannot be described, far-less 
;. predicted, in a mentalistic language and by 
using mentalistic concepts exclusively. Indi- 
vidual. behavior in social stimulus-situations 


^ may be identified as a special class. of be- 


havior, and it is legitimate for some pur- 
- poses to consider the study of this class as.a 


:. separate science. The social genesis of per- 


sonal traits and attitudes is also a valid 
topic of study, although it would be im- 
possible to define the limits of social in- 


‘fluence upon individual functioning. and . 


‘therefore to define the limits of social psy- 


chology: as a study of socially determined - 
factors in ‘personality. Every type’ of social, 


psychology may have some value and some 
scientifically valid raison d’être. 
This multiplicity « e kinds of. social psy- 


“x Perhaps LeBon. 
'. 2 E.g., Floyd and Gordon wW. Allport. 


' and above the consistency of subjective tastes. As an example we may note the status- referent rationale of 
, many personal expressive actions in western European culture.' 


chology no doubt in the past ins multiplied 
the empirical findings. Still the question . 
arises whether it is.symptomatic of meth- 
odological immaturity. And that question 
suggests, the more decisive question as.to 


“whether in the last analysis there will be a 


valid place for any science falling between 


‘psychology and sociology. 


The traditional formulations of the task 
of. social psychology do lead to the impres- 


‘sion’ that, as a special science, social 'PSY- 


chology is de trop. Collective action is a So- 
cial ` phenomenon; ‘and individual action, 
even if socially stimulated, or if partly con- 
trolled by socially engendered traits, is psy- 
chological. Sociology is, not’ equipped : to 
study the dynamics of personal behavior. 

Psychology is not equipped to study all the 
determining factors of collective behavior. 

Stimulus-energies. and organic tensions have 
no place in a sociological universe of dis- 
course. Similarly, factors like population 
trends and technological determination, of. 
class'structures have no place in a psycho- 
logical universe of discourse. The psycholo- 
gist is' interested in only a part of the dy- 


.namic factors in social processes and the 


sociologist in only some aspects of individu- 
al behavior as a dynamic process. Any view 
of social psychology which defines its task 
as that of explaining fully any individual 


act, or any social change, therefore must 


be-a view which denies to social psychology 
a ‘clearly defined field of opération. It must 
be a view which allows social psychology 
to borrow explanatory elements at will from 
individual psychology, from group sociology, 
and perliaps from other disciplines. . 


Therein consists the immaturity of tradi- 


tional social psychology. While maintaining 
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such merely eclectig views, the social psy- 


chologist can only develop an amorphous, 
proteam kind of theoretical corpus. De- 
pending upon work in many fields, he can 
become an authority in none. He mzy plead 
that by means of his very eclecticism he is 
contributing to the unity of sciences. None- 
theless, that latter task would seem to be 
one which can be fulfilled only by means of 
congultations between specialists of many 
types—consultations perhaps to be guided 
by philosophers of science. Sociological and 
psychological specialists can co-operate in 
clinical procedures, along with physicians 
and other experts in the investigation of 
some part of the synoptic human reality. 
As a merely eclectic thinker the social psy- 
chologist, however valuable his past contri- 
butions, seems to be an outmoded figure. 
If social psychology is to survive, its 
methodology must now be defined rigorous- 
ly for the first time. The question must be 
raised as to whether there are any useful 
concepts which inevitably suggest both a 


psychological and a sociological frame of' 


reference. Certainly not every asoect of 
the human personality which is socially 
conditioned has such a double reierence. 
For example, most problem-solving abili- 
ties are socially conditioned and yet need 
not be congjdered in social terms. The psy- 
chologist can think of them, their acquisi- 
tion, and their exercise, in stimulus-response 
terms, making no reference whatsoever to 
.the social background of ‘the stimulus. 
Strictly speaking, then, no dynamic factor 
in personal structure necessarily indicates 
any social category. Social psychology there- 
fore cannot be a psychodynamic discipline. 
The rationale of most adult behavior, how- 
ever, can be stafed only with reference to 
social relations. Social psychology might be 
defned as the sociology of personal be- 
havior, that isas the study of the social ra- 
tionale of personal behavior. 

Only symbolic behavior in the broadest 
sense may be said to evince some rationale, 
some implicit policy with reference to social 


3 Coleman R. Griffith’s Principles of Systematic 
Psychology is one book which would tend to support 
this argument. 
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relations. But most, if not all; adult be- 
, havior'is symbolic or has symbolic aspects. 
All statements of information have a logical 


rationale and generally also a social ration- 
ale. All commands, and all expressions ‘of 
praise or blame, of irony, humor, or tragedy, 
of shame or pride, have a predéminantly 
social rationale. But much more than lin- 
guistic expressions is included in symbolic 
behavior. Laughter or a frown, a handshake 


or the shrugging of shoulders, types of cloth- 


ing worn and of posture assumed, and every 
other form of expressive gesture must be 


included. Philosophical statements often 


express sensory evidences or rational argu- 
ments, but they may also express an atti- 
tude toward social values, whether those 
values adhere to individual persons, society 
as a whole, or to real, hoped-for, or feared 
events of social significance.* 

The meaningful coherence of the separate 
acts which constitute the continuum of a 
person's behavior becomes evident only 
after the rationale has been adequately de- 
fined. But the logical rationale, considered 
apart from the social rationale, does not re- 
veal the unity of the person. Persons in very 
different life-situations may accept the same 
canons of logical evidence, and two persons 


making use of the same rationale of ab- ' 


stract evidence may benave very differently. 
Logic does not determine even well-delib- 
erated personal policy. That policy, deter- 
mined with reference to values and not with 
reference to logic alone, is seldom deliberate. 


The sociological study of personal be- 


havior, then, is aimed toward its rationale - 


rather than toward its dynamics. It seeks 
to demonstrate the meaningful coherence 
of actions rather than to analyze the forces 
which enter into each separate act. But 


4Max Scheler, Thorstein Veblen, and others 
have contributed studies of the general type here 
recommended, although upon the bases of meth- 
odological presuppositions unlike those elucidated 
in this paper. 


5 This statement is reminiscent of the Verstehen 
psychologies of Dilthey, Spranger, and others. My 
methodology, however, unlike theirs, is not irra- 
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tionalistic. This paper, as it were, lays the meth- ' 


odological cards on the table. 
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` what, precisely, does the term “rationale 
of behavior" mean? ` 


When any action is correctly related to 
` the views and values of the agent, its ra- 
tionale is demonstrated. And the rationale 
is always social because to be a person is to 
behave with regard to a social frame of ref- 
erence. Social values constitute the points 
of reference whereby individual behavior 
requires some consistency over and above 
, the.consistency of subjective tastes. The 
socialized individual evinces a certain re- 
spect toward at least some other persons, 


even if he does not like them. He has a cer-- 


tain confidence in their presence, even if he 
feels that they do not like him. This respect, 
and this confidence, evince a social rationale. 
Probably all actions of socialized human in- 
dividuals may be considered in their various 
relationships with other actions, with good 
hope of bringing to light a very specific so- 
cial-referent policy of personal actions. 
Some personal actions evince standards of 


belief and evaluation which are common to: 


. all persons in one particular culture or, in 
: fewer cases, common to all socialized indi- 
viduals whatsoever. For example, all social- 
ized individuals behave on the basis of some 
standards of social status. The concrete 
criteria of rank vary between cultures, but 
‘status-referent personal actions are dis- 
coverable within all cultures. 

In western European culture, individuals 
pretending.to possess higher status than the 
observer would accord them are considered 
comical. Individuals who are exposed in ac- 
tions proper only to those of lower status 
are held to be shameless. Individuals who 
unduly encroach upon their superiors are 
thought disgusting. Individuals who suffer 
rather than compromise the morality of 
their status are looked on as tragic. Indi- 
viduals who achieve advancement in status 
are praised, while those who do not win the 
recognition which they seem to deserve 
may be pitied. Individuals of superior sta- 
tus are admired, but an individual who 
praises another for regressing to a lower 


$ My views on shame represent an attempted im- 
provement upon Scheler's views. 
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status is said to be ironigal.'-Many personal 
expressive actions in western European cul- 
ture have a status-referent rationale and 
are proper subject matter for social psy- 
chology. 

Although different cultures have differ- 
ent criteria of status, in all cultures higher 
status is associated with greater freedom of 
action. True,.some actions are considered 
"beneath" some individuals, but in sich 
cases helpers are provided to perform many 
of those actions for the superior person. In 
other cases the forbidden actions themselves 
are considered as sub-human or animalistic. 
Then, again, autonomy in one sphere of ac- 
tion may be bought at the cost of revoking 
freedom in some less desirable context. De- 
spite all the complications, therefore, the 
concept of higher status is always closely 
co-ordinated with the policy of seeking 
greater freedom of action. 

Naturally, the status-referent policy of a 
person is a function of his own particular 
situation as well as of the social norm. Some 
individuals repudiate the norms of their so- 
ciety and behave with reference to the stand- 
ards of a projected ideal society. In the name 
of an ideal standard of value they revolt 
against the objective institutions of their 
native social group. Hence, discovering the 
social-referent rationale of personal be- 
havior often involves investigating beliefs 
and evaluations unique to a particular indi- 
vidual. Also, the rationale of personal be-. 
havior may change from time to time. The 
individual life-quest may have various 
phases which can be differentiated on the 
basis of shifts in personal attitudes toward 
the relationships in objective society. When- 
ever there is a marked change in the content 
of symibolic behavior, in tht gestures used to 
express familiar content, or in the general 
style of expression, it may be said that a 
change in phase is taking place. Such changes 
are expressed in personal diaries, personal 
letters, personal artistic productions, etc., as 
well as in everyday face-to-face relation- 

E My distinction between praise and admiration 
was developed from the distinction between “‘praise- 
worthiness” and “choiceworthiness” made by L. W. 
Beck. My view on irony is borrowed from Kierke- 
gaard with modifications. 
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ships.? Since some, persons try to conceal 
: any such shifts in standards, the social psy- 
chologist's task from time to time requires 

extreme methodological sophistication. 
Even the cosmic adjustments of persons, 
whether religious, neutral, or antireligious, 
evince a social rationale. The young child 


takes social attitudes toward inanimate ob-' 


jects, and even the adult takes quasi-social 


attjtudes toward subhuman organisms and: 


sometimes even toward certain nonliving 
things, especially if the latter have those 
qualities which are called “beautiful.” The 
realm of the impersonal is always interpret- 
ed as standing over against personal, social 
values. There are relations of tension be- 


tween the two spheres. In many cases such- 


tensions play a part in the development of 
religious concepts. Ethical conflicts lso play 
& part in that development. When a person 
évinces despair concerning the justice of any 
social standard, or even despairs of finding 
absolute justicé in his own decisions, that 
very despair betrays a social rationale. Jus- 
tice is a social concept; and a righteous 
Deity, with reference to which the ego con- 
siders itself condemned, must be feared in a 
quasi-personal way. All fear which includes 
an.element of guilt is social referent, be- 
' cause to be guilty is to have encroached 
upon the prerogatives of another. 

Animal fear is presocial, and so is animal 
rage. But-just as fearful guilt is social, so, 
too, is hatred. Any frustration may give 
rise to anger; but only the disruption, the 
- blocking, of the quest for status or zreedom 
produces hatred.” Quest-thwarting objects 


are hated, while objects which open new. 


contexts of freedom or which main:ain the 
access to familiar contexts are lovec. 
Finally, a fev genetic relations must be 
explored. The young child does not strive 
for status. His conduct is not suficiently 
generalized. Hæ strives for particular, con- 


8 See my article, “Phenomenological Analysis of 
Personal Documents," Journal of Abnormal and 
Social pr d XXXIX, No. 2 (April, 1944), 
244-66. 

9 The thesis that all aggression is a consequence 
of frustration is defended in the monograph, Frus- 
tration andA ggression, by Dollard, Sears, ard others. 
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crete objectives. Later, these are understood 
to be attainable by virtue of status in the 


various hierarchies of authority and pres- 


tige. Still later, objective status may be 
considered as merely instrumental to free- 
dom. In so far as the supposed dominant 
ones are really denied freedom to attain 


values, they may be pitied. At this stage: 


the questing individual projects ideal hier- 
archies of status as possible successors, to 
prevailing social relations. At last, however, 
abstract freedom, like objective sfatus, may 
be repudiated, 
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Freedom is always an individual mat- : 


iter. That individual is free who can carry 
through his own quest. Freedom from re- 
straint is relative to individual aims or the 
rationale of the uniquely personal quest.?° 


"The individuals who realize this substi- 


tute for the ideal of abstract freedom the 
more subtle ideal of existential freedom: 
“From each according to his abilities, to 
each according to his needs." In that 
formula temporal self-assertion’ and tem- 
poral love are reconciled, and the individual 


finds himself at peace with humanity. But - 


reconciliation with the cosmic order, with 
that which is ultimate reality for the indi- 
vidual, is not so easily attained. And the 


quest, partly to discover, and in some in: , 


finitesimal measure to create, right relations 
between socia. values and the cosmic order 
is never ending. The social individual is es- 
sentially and, perhaps, eternally a questing 
nature.” 
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7? Does the degree of freedom vary directly with 
the degree of se.f-expression in the broadest sense 
of the term? 


11 This formu‘a accords with an existential phi- 
losophy so long as the terms “abilities” and “needs” 
are not interpreted in a stereotyped way. Personal 
needs are as unique as personality, but ‘there, are 
different degrees of personal uniqueness. 


1? As a descriptive discipline, social psychology 
has no religious or metaphysical alliances. The ulti- 


“mate problems of human destiny and cosmic destiny 


are posited in the very materials which it studies, 
but the answers to those problems are beyond the 
scope of its empirically oriented methodology. Social 
psychology, like all sciences, stops just where the 
ultimate problems begin. A 
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THOMAS C. MCCORMICK jr 


“ABST RACT 


Simple and rapid comparisons of frequency percentages are suggested as an alternative to scoring and 
scaling methods in analyzing many attitude questionnaires; an “instantaneous” crude coefficient of corres- 
pondence between two attitude patterns of a population toward different objects; a basis-for predicting 
roughly what percentage of individuals in a second sample from a population might express a particular at- 
titude; and the Pearsonian r as a measure of resemblance between the attitude patterns of two populations. 
Caution is urged in the use of tests of statistical significance when applied to attitude data. ‘ 


This paper has the peculiarity of describ- 
ing simpler statistical methods where more 


. mathematically sophisticated ones are now 


in use. The only apology is that for some 


data and purposes a quick and easy method: 


-seems more sensible than a time-consuming 


and complex one. This is most obviously so 


when the data to be analyzed are subject to . 


large biased errors or when perhaps some of 
the assumptions underlying the more ad- 
vanced techniques are not even approxi- 
mately met. Uniortunately, at present much 
sociological research has to be conducted 
against such odds. A typical illustration i is 
the current study of attitudes. ` 


Although the term “attitude” is a highly ` 


intangible concept, many attempts have 


` been made to subject it to exact measure- 
"ment. The most thoroughgoing and precise . 


is, of course, that by L. L. Thurstone.* It 
was later found that essentially identical 
and somewhat more reliable results were 
obtained from simple rankings or ratings. 
Theoretically, this seemed to be a step back- 


-. ward, and fresh efforts are now under way 


to achieve a valid scale.3 Nevertheless, it is 
here suggested that in many attitude studies 
it may be well to retreat even further and 
to forego assigning to a set of rankings any 
“scores” whatever. This would abandon for 


1L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measure- 
ment of Altitude (Chicago, 1929). 


1 R. Likert, “A Technique for the Measurement 


. of Attitudes," Archives of Psychology, No. 140, pp. 
“I-55. ` 


3 Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualita- 
tive Data,” American Sociological Rewiew, IX, No. 
2 (April, 1944), 129 ff. . 


certain cases all pretense of scale measure- 
ment, including even the arbitrary conver- 
sion of ordinal to cardinal numbers com- 
monly used. One can then say merely that 
observed percentages of individuals checked 
this or that—which, indeed, is all they ac- 
tually did. 

Simple ranked statements show with 
much clearer meaning than scores whether 
a person or group is, say, liberal or conserva- 
tive toward labor organizations and in just 
what ways. When a person checks what is 
considered the most liberal of a series of 
statements about labor unions and the next 
to the least liberal statement about Negroes, 
the most exact and revealing way of describ- 
ing his attitudes is to read the statemerits 
checked. For the purpose of predicting 
behavior, the two statements are differ- 
ent in complex ways, and this difference 
cannot be neglected without some loss of in- 
formation, perhaps vital. Neither can it be 
measured, except by empirical observation. 
The problem is actuarial in nature. For these 


"reasons it is illogical to assign scores to 


these statements in order to reduce them to 
a common denominator, and to add or aver- 
age them. And this consideration is quite 
apart from such questions as where the true 
zero falls and how far along the scale the 
ranked categories are, which grise whenever 
arbitrary scores of the conventional type are 
employed. : 
Many studies of attitudes, however, are 
not intended merely to discover how the 
'attitudes of one population differ from those 
of another, and what bearing this may have 
on their behavior. It is also wanted to know 
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: $ 

what relationship,,if any, exists between, 
say, attitudes'toward Negroes and attitudes 
toward labor unions, in the same population. 
If each individual in the sample is given a 
numerical score of some kind toward Ne- 
groes and another toward lator unions, the 


usual Pearsonian r can readily be fcund, to- . 


gether with its standard-erro-, so far as the 
arithmetic is concerned. But it is also equal- 
ly possible to test and measure the presence 


of relationship without the use of numerical 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ATTITULES OF 125 
RANDOM INDIVIDUALS FROM COMMUNITY A 
TOWARD NEGROES (X) AND TOWARD LABOR 
UNIONS (F) 
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Total | 44 24 | 27 | 24 6 
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* 

Symbols: o, “TL approve"; r, ‘I approva, but with qualifica- 
tions"; 2, ''T cannot decide"; 3 , ‘I disapprove, but with qualifi- 
cations"; 4 “I disapprove’? of equality for Neos (X), or of a 
liberal policy toward labor unions (Y). 


scores. The standard procedure has been to 
apply the chi-square (x?) test to a con- 
tingency table of frequencies, like Table 1 
above, and from the value of X so obtained 
to calculate the coefficient ot contingency, 
C.4 The amount of labor in finding C is con- 
siderable for a Moderately large table, and 
its value is affected by the size of the table. 
Nevertheless, the results are generally re- 
garded about*as satisfactory as those ob- 
tained by computing r from scores. In view 
of the uncertain meaning of the scares, and 
the doubtful assumption of aormality un- 

4 G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kencall, An Introduc- 


tion to the Theory er Statistics (Loadon, 1937), pp. 
68 ff, 
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derlying the test of significance of the corre- 
lation coefficient, the x? procedure would 
appear actually to be the sounder of the two. 

Because of the crudeness of the best data 
on attitudes that the schedule-makers have 
been able to secure to date, however, it 
would seem to be more reasonable and quite 
legitimate in many cases to replace the x? 
method itself with something much less 


laborious. This is especially true inasmuch - - 


as the sociologist is probably more inter- 
ested in the attitudes of groups than of in- 
dividuals and in the amount of correspond- 
ence betweer attitude patterns, say, to- 
ward Negroes and toward labor unions, 
than in the amount of total “association” 
between them in the technical sense. _ 

In any square table like Table 1, a quick, 
rough measure of the amount of linear cor- 
respondence or contrast between, say, the 
pattern of the attitudes of a group toward 
Negroes and the pattern of the attitudes of 
the same group toward labor unions is sim- 
ply to count the number of frequencies in 
the cells that form the positive diagonal, as 
indicated in Table 1 by small circles, and 


express their sum, D+, as a percentage of 


the total table frequency, N: 
0+ = (D+)/N 


Gy 
= 23/125 = 318 i 


If the direction (correspondence or con- — 


trast) is not clear from inspection, the same 


` may be done for the negative diagonal, 


marked in Table r by small squares: 
=(D—)/N j 
= —.176 
Evidently, there is no indication here of 


either correspondence or contrast over the 
table as à whole. If the value of 0+ had been 


- clearly greater than 0—, it would have been 


accepted as the measure of correspondence, 
or vice versa. Where a table contains any 


s For a simple measure of association between 
attributes where emphasis is on individual predic- 
tion, see Louis Guttman, in Paul Horst, The Predic- 


tion of Personal Adjustment (New York: Social Sci- 


ence Research Council, 1941), pp. 261-63. s 
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Twó things ‘stand out: yo the presence of 
correspondence 'in the extreme categories i 


/" onals presents no problem. 
vc?) E tests ‘of statistical significance are in- 
ye sisted upon (see below), the most, likely 


of the table,. with practically none in the 
middle, and (2) the roo per cent corres- 
pondence in the last right-hand column, | 


: |. Percentage.. 27 o 


-, number of frequencies that might appear in 
‘the positive diagonal by mere chance may 
“be found from the formula: : 


where jn is the total frequency in row (j) 
„and n; is the total frequency in column (i) 
"that. together inclose the cell GN) c of the 
` diagonal, as in Table 1: 


"| A 128(44) +824) + 8(27) + 10(24) 


. + 71(6) 1/125 = IB. 


This i is fewer than the 23 observed frequen- . 


‘cies found in the positive diagonal, but the 


E ull difference may be due solely. to sam- 


`- pling errors. To test this, the familiar formu- 
la. for the standard error of a frequency may 
be used: 


Uy l E t d e | VN Dq 


= V ra508/125)(107/125 : (4) 


"= 3.9 


..The critical’ ratio is therefore (23-18) / 
3-9 = 1.3, which is so small that chance 


» de 'alone might easily account for the: addi- 


p „tional frequencies found in the cells ‘of the 
- positive diagonal. Thus it cannot be said 
` that there is any “significant” or “real 
‘(not due to chance) correspondence be- 
. tween attitudes toward Negroes and atti- 
„tudes toward labor unions over Table I as 
. a whole. 

` . Any single measure of mean tabular rela- 
 tionship is likely to reveal much less in- 


formation than a part-by-part analysis of. 


the table. Thus.in Table 1 the pércentages 
of frequencies in the positive. diagonal in the, 
_ Several columns run like this: 


Column m o (2. "pu , 
12/44 opis ay 4/24 6/6 
-, 4 17 100 


€ Yule and Kendall, of. cit., p. 351. 


Sps/N, 7 G) 


"which means that every individual in the 


sample who checked ^I disapprove" of 
equality for Negroes also checked "T: dis- 
approve" of a liberal policy toward labor 
unions. Tests of the significance of these 


column percentages similar to that made 


above of the total table percentage car be 
made if thought desirable. For example, 
could the entire frequency of 6 in the upper : 
right-hand cell of Table 1 be due to chance? ' 
The most probable chance frequency in this `. 
cell is, by formula (3), * ; 


anu /N = nas = 34; 


and the standard error of 3 E is, by formula 


(4), 
Vias. 4f xag) (rar. 6/125) = 1. 8, 


whence the critical ratio is (6 - — 3. "T 
1.8 = 1.2. If this test is accepted, it is nec- 
essary to conclude that the perfect corres- 
pondence suggested in the last column of 
Table 1 might also be a trick of chance and 
that further samples might show no corres- _ 
pondence in that column. » 
Consideration of the diagonal percent- 
ages in the preceding: paragraph indicates 
that each of them is a rough empirical prob- 
ability that an individual in a given X cate- 
gory will fall in a positive diagonal cell; and 
this suggests that 9-+ = .18 may be re- 


garded as the crude mean empirical prob- 


ability that an individual who falls in any 
given category on the X scale will also fall 


' in the same (or reverse, if négative) category 


on the Y scale. The meaning of 8 is therefore 
much clearer than that of the coefficient of 
contingency, C, as well as different from: it; 
although the latter i is, of coutse, a more in- 


-. clusive or complete measure of association, 


because it reflects the influence of every 
cell in the table instead of being limited to 
the cells along the diagonal, as is-0. 

In some tables, like Table 2, it may seem 
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desirable to add the frequencies in the cells 
next above and below the diagonal to the 
frequencies in the diagonal itself: 


9 = (D'+)/N 
= 50/59 = .85. 


E 
M 


For the same table, 0 = .15. 6’ and 0 are, . 


of course, not comparable, 6’ being the 
nfean empirical probability that an indi- 
vidual who falls in a certain categary on the 
X axis will-also fall in the same or contiguous 
categories on-the Y axis. 

It is evident from Table 3, which is a 
compression of Table x from 25 to 9 cells, 
that the value of 0 tends to increase as the 
size of the table diminishes. Thus for Table 
3, 0+ = .38, whereas for Table x, 0+ = .18. 
This is because there are’ proportionately 
more cells in the diagonal of the smaller 
table, so that there is more probability that 
any given individual in the table will fall in 
them. The characteristic that tables of dif- 
ferent sizés are not comparable, however, 
seems quite necessary and proper. A smaller 
table contains less information regarding 
the scatter of the frequencies thar: a larger 
one, and no mathematical analysis of the 
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former can supply what is lacking, except 
on the basis of a priori assumption. 

Given Table 1, suppose from a fresh 
` random sample of roo individuals from the 


game universe ‘it is found that 30 checked 
“T approve” of equality for the Negro. How 
might the number that would check “I 


. approve" of labor unions be predicted? The 


TABLE 3 
A 3X3 TABLE 
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2 4I I4 26 8r 














Total | 68 27 30 | r25 

















simplest and perhaps also the most accurate 

method of doing this with data like those in 

Table 1 is to use the equation X/28 = 30/44 . 
and accept the resulting value X — r9 as 

the most probable number sought. The . 
amount by which this number could vary . 

from sample to sample would then conven- 
tionally be 


19 + 2 V Nq = 19 + 2 V 1oo(.19)(.81) 


— 19:8, or rzrtoz7, 


and the odds are 2 to.x that it would lie 
within the limits r5 to 23. This avoids 
"smoothing" or "adjusting" the data of 
Table 1, both because it is a very laborious 
procedure and because one can have little. 
confidence that it would be of any help in . 
such a case. Notice also that the above re- 
sults are relatively independent of the 
amount of correlation within the contin- 
gency table. 

Similarly, one can make various other 
predictions from Table r. For example, in 


' the new sample of 100 above, the probable 


number of persons that would "approve" 
both of Negro equality and of labor unions 
would be í 


` X/12 = 30/44, or X= l 


8 + V30(8/30)(22/30) = 8 + 2.4. 


t 
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An such o are rough, of course; 
. büthardly-more so than by any other known 


- method, however elaborate. 


‘The case.of the contingency table that i is 


eS age square can be treated like the square 


"table by simply squaring it for the longest 


De sHimenien. The expanded frequencies’ are, ' 















































' TABLE 4 Saye ve? 
' A 3X5. TABLE set 
Me l 
P Y ` 
: 9. x "3 3 4 Total 
m 26 ..|. 15 X4 20 6 8x 
I 3 3 I I o|. 8 
o 15. 6 12 3 o 36 
Total] 44 24 27 | 24 6 L125" 
, TABLE 5 
i SQUARE OF TABLE 4 
Y 
o I 2 3 4 Total 
4. 13 |, 7 | 7 | 1 | 3 | 40 
3 13) 8 7 10 3 4r 
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"Table 6 os the JXesults: of attitude 
-rankings similar to those in Table 1, but 


for a different community. How much cor- 
 respondence is there between the attitude 
patterns of the two communities? The fre: 
 quehcies.in corresponding cells in Tables 
r and 6-are paired, and the coefficient of 
correlation. is found. by the usual formula i 
for ungrouped data: i 

mm} (9 


r = (SXY — ues M) 
vx NMST? — NM2). 


; “TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ATTITUDES OF 125 
. RANDOM INDIVIDUALS FROM COMMUNITY B 


. TOWARD NEGROES (X). AND TOWARD LABOR y 
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then distributed proportionately over the . 


new categories, as shown for Tables 4 and. 5. 
The value of 0 for Table 5 is .20. Notice that 


Table 4 is a compression of the two upper 


and two lower rows of Table r and that its 
"square—-Table 5—in this case gives practi- 


` cally the same value of 9 as was found for 


Table 1. 
It is "sometimes desired to know. the 


.. amount of correspondence or contrast be- 


ween two contingency tables. Suppose that 


4 52 
ot ove ; PES | 
in the ‘Mastic tion above, r= .60.  — 
Although we have shown how “certain 
tests of statistical significahce may be 
made if. desiréd, in view of the roughness of 
the data on attitudes it is doubtful how 


: theoretically valid or practically worth 


while it is to apply such tests, at least with- 
out à great deal of reservation. The data - 


Cee 2 are subject to such gross errors 


= 1 
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that for moderately large. samples (small 


samples should generally be avoided like 
the plague) random errors of sampling are 
probably of little consequence by compari-. 
son. It is even questionable whether most 
sociological samples are random samples at 
all. Furthermore, the meaning of the term 
"random" 


action of random factors in the production 


of the events? If it includes the latter, as it 


oftén should, then one is dealing with a uni- 
verse of hypothetical events, and questions 
arise regarding the causal conditions under 
which further samples will be produzed. For 
most hypothetical universes it is not easy 
to rationalize the fundamental assumption 
of sampling theory—that the probability 
of “success” is the same for every potential 
event. Another assumption of the mathe- 
matical formulas that is seldom met is the 
independence of events; most sociological 
samples (e.g., attitudes) contain events that 
are interrelated in various ways. Finally, 
the universes.which sociological samples 
commonly represent are as a rule very poor- 


is vague: does it refer. solely to 
the process of taking the sample or to the. 


X 
T£ 


s 
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ly denne. so that standard errors calculated 
from such samples have very uncertain ref- 
erence to any other samples that’ may .be 
taken. ` 

Nevertheless, it is reasonable to take the 
position that some attempt to measure the 
sampling and other random errors present 
in sociologica: samples is better than none 


at all. It is also to be hoped that, with time; 


these difficulties may be reduced, as indeed 
they have already been in a few fortunate 
situations where more control over the data 
is possible. But if tests of statistical signifi- 
cance are to-be applied to sociological data 
like those of most current attitude studies, 


it is quite clear that such tests should never 
. be taken as sufficient but should serve chief- 


ly as negative warnings. In social research - 
at the present time it is much safer to com- - 
pare several samples supposedly drawn from 


the same universe than to rely upon a 


single sample and the standard error cal- 
culated from it. If several samples are im- 
possible, the serious risk that is run should 
be more generally recognized. 
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ce 04° NEWS AND NOTES. 


Academic- Council for the YI VO.—An, 
' Academic Council of the YIVO, to further 
the research work of the. Yiddish Scientific , 
'- Institute—YIVO—has been set up. Dr. 


- Paul Klapper, president of Queens College, 


is chairman of the Academic Council. The 


." s ‘secretary is Professor Sol Liptzin, chairman ' 


_ of the department of German of the College 


. of the City of New York. 


- Its purpose is to enlist the advice of a 


: P group | of prominent scholars in the social 
t" sciences for the work of the VIVO and, with 


- 


E 
Vet 


. their aid, to acquaint academic circles with’ 


: its research work. The Academic Council 


'' is, a continuation of the Interuniversity 


- Committee for the furtherance of the work 


of the Yiddish Scientific Institute, founded 
_ by the late Professor Edward Sapir. , 


Boston Universily.—AÀ six-man team of 
' Harvard University professors was awarded 
`, the $5,000 prize offered by Boston Univer- 
* sity for the best proposal for the postwar 
, Planaing of Greater Boston. ` 

-, The Harvard team consisted of Carl J. 
` Friedrich, professor of government, chair- 
.man; Seymour Harris, associate professor 


''of economics; Talcott Parsons, professor of 


- sociology; Charles Cherington, instructor 


oy 


B 4 


` 


.. school of social work; Jesse B. Davis, dean ` 
` emeritus, school of education; Alvin Gold- 


in government;.George Walker, 120 Boyl- 


„Ston Street, Boston; and Walter Francis 


uy Dr professor of architecture. 

- A special third prize was presented to 
 éleven ‘Boston University faculty members: 
` "McPherriri H. Donaldson, professor of eco- 


, nomics, chairman; Hans Apel, Boston Uni- 


versity. Civil Affairs Training School, secre- 
-tary; David L. Belding, professor of bacteri- 
. ology and. experimental pathology; Edward 


: JR. Collier, associate professor, government 


"And history; Richard K. Conant, dean, 


:schmied, Ph.D., Boston University Foreign 
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` 


-Area A Tagg Program, AS. T.P.; 

Charles E. Huse, professor of economics; 
Frank Lordan, 5 Stracona Road, Grove . 
Hall, Boston; William G: Sutcliffe, defn, 
college of business administration; Max,R. 
Grossman, director, journalism department. 


Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.C.— ` 
‘Dr. Stuart A. Rice, assistant director, has. 
prepared a statement on “Statistical Re- 
quirements in the Readjustment Period.” 
It is a draft of a government-wide program 
for the collection of statistics needed during 
our reconversion period. 


‘Canadian Social Science Research Council. 
—Through a special grant the Council has 
" assumed the direction of a’ general research 
project having to do with a study of the So- 
-cial Credit movement in Alberta and of its 
economic, political, social, and religious 
background. Scholars in a number of Cana- 
dian universities are co-operatirig; and ' 
about ten separate studies, bearing upon 
different aspects of the general problem, are 
“now under way:or will shortly be taner 
taken. ` 


University of California.—Edwin M. i 
Lemert is a visiting lecturer for 1944-45 in . 
the.department of anthropology and so- 
ciology. Professor Lemert is assisting in the 
introductory , courses and in expanding 
courses in the upper division of the depart- 
ment. Š 


] University of Chicago.—The fifth annual 

: conference for teachers of the social sciences 
in high schools and junior colleges will be ~ 

held at the University of Chicago on July’ 

25, 26, and 27. The theme of the conference 

is “The Social Sciences. and Their Inter- 

relations.” Teachers, curriculum directors, 

‘and school administrators are cordially in- 

vited to attend. Copies of the program may 


` 


be secured by addressing Earl S. Johnson, 
Box 51, 1126 East, Fifty-ninth Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Everett Cherrington Hughes's recent 
` book French Canada in Transition has been 


translated into . French by Jear-Charles ` 


Falardeau, of the Faculté des Sciences so- 
ciales of Laval University, and will be pub- 
lished shortly by Lucien Parizeau, of Mon- 
treal. 


Committee for the Study of Recent Immi- 
gration from Europe.—Professor Maurice R. 
Davie, chairman of the department of so- 
ciology of Yale University, has accepted a 
one-year appointment with the Committee 
for the Study of Recent Immigration from 
Europe to direct a nation-wide study of the 
economic and social adjustment of refugees 
who have entered the United Stazes since 
Hitler came to power. The effect of these re- 
cent immigrants upon American life, as well 
as their contributions to Americar culture 
and economy, 'will receive detailed analysis. 
The methods employed in the study include 
a questionnaire distributed to individuals, 
schedules designed to secure information re- 
garding the organizational life of the immi- 
grants, and life-stories. 

Sponsored by the American Christian 
Committef for Refugees, the American 
Friends, Service Committee, the Cathohc 
Committee for Refugees, the National 
Refugee Service, and the Unitec States 
Committee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, the new committee hopes to reach in- 
dividuals who are not known to refugee 
agencies. 

Assisting Professor Davie is the re- 
search staff including Dr. Samuel Koenig, 
, Brooklyn College; Dr. Carolyn Zeleny, 
formerly instructor in sociology zt Skid- 
more College; Mrs. Sarah Cohn, formerly 
research and Case worker with the National 
Refugee Service; Miss Betty Drury, former- 
ly executive secretary, Emergency Commit- 
tee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars; 
and Mrs. Dorothy Tate, head of the re- 
search and statistical division of the Na- 
tional Refugee Service. 
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Information as to the names and ad- 
dresses of nonagency clients, as well as noti- 
fication of special studies of recent immi- 
grants which have been made, will be wel- 
comed. Such information should be sent to 
the Committee for the Study of Recent 
Immigration from Europe, 139 Centre 
Street, New York 13, New York. 


Cornell Usiversity.—Dr. Robin Williams ` 


of the Research Branch, Headquarters, 
Army Service Forces, War Department, 
Washington, D.C., has accepted an asso- 
ciate professorship in sociology, effective 
next September. 


Duke Unieersity.—]ohn P. Gillin, asso- 
ciate professor of anthropology, has been 
called back to Duke University to resume 
teaching duties. For the last two years he 
has been absent from the university on gov- 
ernment service, assigned to the United 
States embassy in Lima, Peru, where he 
served part of the time as a representative 
of the Board of Economic Warfare and later 
as a representative of the Institute of Social 
Anthropology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana.— 
Dr. Kurt H. Wolff has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology. He has re- 
cently been a postdoctoral fellow of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. 


Federal Council of Churches.—Dr. How- 
ard W. Odum, of the University of North 
Carolina, was awarded the Edward L. Ber- 
nays Award for Outstanding Achievement 
in Negro-White Relations. 


University of Illinois.—Proféssor J. W. 


Albig, chairman of the department of so- 


ciology, is spending the first semester on a 
sabbatical leave in Washington, D.C,, 
where he is doing research in the Congres- 
sional Librarv on public opinion in war- 


time. Professor W. Russell Tylor is serving: 


as secretary of the department ir his ab- 
sence. 7 


i 
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Professor J. E. Hulett is.spending the 
` first semester on a leave of absence in Wash- 
` ington, D.C., where he is engaged in special 

work under the War Department. 

Professor Donald R. Taft has been ac- 

tive in local, community organization work 
: for the Negro minority. In view of his study 
of conscientious objectors in federal prisons 
in the summer of 1943, he is serving on the 
editing committee of the larger study of the 
group by Dr. M. Q. Sibley, of the depart- 
ment of political science. Professor Taft is 
at present preparing the manuscript for a 
, proposed semipopular book entitled “The 
Trial of the Criminal Nations,” which 
should appear next year. 

Professor Florian Znaniecki is investi- 
gating the problem of national culture so- 
. Cleties under a grant from the research fund 
of the graduate school. - 

. Professor B. F. Timmons was recently 

made a member of the board of directors of 
the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions. He helped organize the Illinois Con- 
ference on Family Relations and served as. 
its first president. 

Visiting Professor Maurice T. Price plans 
to do research in the second semester in the 
Congressional Library on the problem of 
political democracy in modern China. 


Instituto de Intercambio cultural Mexi- 
cano-Ruso.—The first number of the new 
, periodical, Cultura sovietica, was published 
in November, 1944. It is founded to present 
the cultural life of the Soviet Union. 


t 


Iowa State College —Dr. Reuben Hill has 


.'. taken a position as associate professor of 


sociology. He will specialize in sociology of 
the family and has a combined teaching and 
research appointment in the department of 
economics and sociology and in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Dr. Hill was 
formerly at the University of Wisconsin. He 
. came to Iowa State College from the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, where he was head 
of the department of sociology and Socal 
work. pais 
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Laval. University —The Faculté des Sci- 
ences sociales has been reorganized to in- 
clude departments of sociology, social re- 
search, economics, industrial relations, and 
schools of social work and adult education. 


McGill University—Professor Forrest 
LaViolette has been promoted from assist- 
ant professor to associate professor of so- 
ciology. . 

Eva R. Younge has been made assistant 
in the department of sociology. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.— 
A Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
the psychological forces that influence group 
behavior, has been established as a division 
of the department of economics and social 
science. The Center is to provide an inte- 
grated approach to a relatively new field 
within the social sciences ‘and to supple- - 
ment the activities of technology’s indus- 
trial relations section; it will be interested 
in all aspects of group life and al! age-levels. 

It was initiated through a grant of the 
Marshal Field Foundation of New. York 
and Chicago, Incorporated, and has re- 
ceived additional grants from the Commis- 
sion on Community Interrelations, New . 
York, which is sponsored by ihe American 


Jewish Congress. 


The director is Dr. Kurt Lewin, who is' 
at present serving the government on a spe- 
cial war project. He will-start his work at 
the Institute at the beginning of the March 
term. 


Milbank Memorial Fund.—Demographic 
Studies of Selected Areas of Rabid Growth, 
a volume of papers read, at the Fund’s 
Twenty-second Annual Conference (April, 
1944), is now in print and may be ordered 
from the Fund, at the price of $1.00. 

With the exception of the guest paper by ' 
Dr. W. Wendell Cleland, of the American ' 
University of Cairo, all the scudies were 
made under the auspices of the Office of 
Population Research, Princeton Univer- 
sity. The papers are by Frank W. Notestein, 
Irene B. Taeuber and Edwin G. Beal, Kings- 


i : e 
ley Davis, Wilberg E. Moore, Ernest Jurkat, 
Clyde V. Kiser, and W. Wendell Cleland. 


The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene.—Eugene Meyer, editor and publisher 
of the Washington Post, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in, December. Dr. Adolf Meyer; of 
Baltimore, who was instrumental in the 
organization of the Committee and sug- 
gested its name, was its president, 1940-43, 


and recently has been made honorary presi- : 


dent. Eugene Meyer will also serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors, succeeding 


Orlando B. Willcox, of New York. He is the . 


first layman to be chosen president of the 
National Committee in the thirty-four 
years since it was founded by the late Clif- 
ford W. Beers. 

G. Howland Shaw, who retired recently 
as Assistant Secretary of State, was elected 
president of the American, Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene at its sixteenth annual 
méeting. Mr. Shaw succeeds the late Dr. 
Bernard Sachs, of New York. 

Mr. Meyer, Lieutenant Colonel Karl 
Menninger, and Dr. Lawrence Kubie were 
elected as directors; and the following were 
re-elected as directors: Dr. Karl M. Bow- 
man, William J. Ellis, Dr. Erank J. O'Brien, 
Dr. Frederick W. Parsons, Dr. Mesrop A. 
Tarumianz, and Dr. Edward A. Strecker. 
Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith and Colonel 
Leonard G. Roundtree were elected vice- 
presidents, to serve with James R. Angell 
and Dr. William L. Russell, vice-presidents. 
The following officers wére re-elected: Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, honorary president; James R. 
Angell and- Dr. William L. Russell, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, secre- 
tary; Harry 
James S. Plant, chairman of the Executive 


Committee; and Dr. Edward A. Strecker, ` 


chairman, Scientific Administration Com- 
mittee. 


The National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies.—lhe Council announces publication 
of The Social Studies Look beyond the War, 
a statement of. postwar policy prepared by 
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an advisory commission: of one hundred and- 
- fifty-five leading educators in the social 


studies field. Among the subjects dealt with 
are: “Impacts of the War on American Edu; 
cation”; “Analysis of Postwar Society and 
Needs”; "Implications of War and Postwar 
Needs for Curriculum Changes in- the Social 
Studies"; "Implications of War and Post- 
war Needs for Teaching Procedures in the 
Social Studies"; “Implications of This 
Analysis for the Program of Teacher Edu- 


cation." It is a forty-page pamphlet, priced . 
at ten cents per copy, with discounts for 


large orders. 


The Council also announces the publica- ' 


tion of Adapting Instruction in the Social 


' Studies to Individual Differences, edited by 


Edward Krug and G: Lester Anderson. 


This is the fifteenth yearbook. The contribu- : 
tors present ways in which social-studies - 


teachers can adapt instruction to individual 
differences by the use of practical classroom 
techniques and through a wide variety of 
educational materials. Price, $2.00; paper- 
bound, $2.30. 

Orders for these publications should be 
sent to the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


University of Ore gon.—Dr. 


is on sabbatical leave during the winter 
term. He is studying population problems 
and the movement of population in the 
United stater. 


Pacific School of Religion.—Dr. Frank C. 
Foster is directing the Postwar Rehabilita- 
tion Program during its second year, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Arthur L. Swift. Jr., who has 


returned to Union Theological Seminary ' 


after a year’s leave of absence. / 
The course is designed to train workers 
for the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 


‘tation Administration. The student body 


consists of both men and women: ministers, 


theological students, prospective and für- `., 


loughed missionaries, social workers, Y-sec- 


retaries, nurses, and teachers. The courses - 


e 


Elo H. . 
Moore, head of the department of sociology,' - 


S ‘inc hidé san ETN tierce: (German 
or French, Chinese); field studies; and 


^ training in obcupational therapy, child care, 


4 etc. Credit is arranged toward the school’s 
begin degrees:. E 


^ Pennsylvania State. College.—Dr., Walter 

; ‘Coutu, formerly a member of the faculties 

3 : of the University of Georgia and the Uni- 
` versity of Texas and until recently. chief of 
, the, Research Section, Social Protection 
~ Division, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
` ington, D.C., has joined the faculty as asso- 
ciate- professor of sociology. : 

: The division of sociology ‘co-operated 
with the departments of education, psy- 
_ chology, and home economics in sponsor- 


',. ing an Institute on Marriage and Home 


: Adjustment last October. A constitution 
- was drawn up for a Pennsylvania Confer- 
„ ence on Family Relations.. The following 

were elécted as officers of the new state con- 
: férence: president, C. R. Adams, Pennsyl- 
". vania State College; first vice-president, 
` Emily Mudd, Philadelphia; second vice- 


“president, Allen E. Risedorph, Carnegie 


"Institute of Technology; secretary-treas- 
7 urery ‘Curtis A. Williams, DOS 
Do University of Southern California. —In 
. January Essays in Social Values by Clarence 
. Marsh Case was published by the Univer- 
. Sity of Southern California Press. It con- 
tains twelvé of Dr. Case's latest essays on 


; the subject of social values and is published- 


„asan appreciative volume by the sociology 
Ph.D.'s and faculty of the department of 


à`, sociology of the University of Southern Cali- : 


4; fornia and by other friends of Dr. Case. 


‘Vanderbilt University —Dr. Wayland J. 


Hayes has been granted.leave of absence 
~ , until September to become special consult- 
sant on | community organization at the Uni- 
AY z 
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: versity. t Virginia. His place will b bé ien 
‘by Dr. James W. Woodard, of Temple Uni- 


versity, for the winter and spring terms. 


U pus of Washington. —Dr. ens A. 
Lundberg was Walker-Ames Professor of: 
Sociology ` for January and February. He. 
gave a seminar in methodology i in the social 
sciences and a series of popular lectures on 
“World Problems and Social Science." «` 

During the second semester Dr. Norman 


: S. Hayner is devoting full time to the Adult. 


Education Division of the university, lec- 


,turing throughout the state on subjects per- 


taining to the family, crime, and delin- 


. quency. Dr. Lee M. Brooks, of the Univer- 


sity of North Carolina, is undertaking Dr. 
Hayner's regular teaching program. D 
Professor Cheng Ch'eng-k'un participat- 
ed in the Adult Education Division program 
during the first semester. He lectured on in- 


: tern&tional relations in the Pacific. 


'* Mrs. Mary Lou Harter Webb is returning 
to the department of sociology during the. 
second semester to assist with the teaching 
of the introductory course. 

The final report of the Washington State 


<. Census Board, which was prepared by Dr. 
"Calvin F. Schmid, has just been published. 


The University of Washington Press an- 
nounces the publication of .Dr. Schmid’s 


mpnogiaph, entitled Social Trends in S. cattle. 


University of Wisconsin—The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company published in January 
Problems of the Postwar World, a University: 


_ of Wisconsin, symposium by twenty profes- 


sors of the social sciences. It includes a chap- 
ter on “The Peoples of Germany” by How- 
ard Becker, one entitled “Germany on the 
Eve of Occupation" by Hans*H. Gerth, and 
a chapter on “The Negro” by Thomas C. 
McCormick. The last named is editor of He 
volume. | ] . 
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The Concept of Dread. By SØREN KIERKE- 
GAARD. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by Watter Lowmnre. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii4- 
e154. $2.00. 


When the editors of the Journal asked me to 
review a book by Kierkegaard, I agreed at 
once, for I had not yet seen any of the books of 
this man who lived a century ago but whose 
work has in our time occasioned a furor among 
my theological friends, and my curiosity was 
aroused. The reading of the book left me puz- 
Zled, for much of it was so badly written that 
the meaning remained obscure. I could heartily 
subscribe to what Alexander Dru wrote to 
Lowrie: “As for Kierkegaard, I am at this mo- 
ment going through the proofs of ou: transla- 
tions. It is a question whether I dislike you or 
myself most while reading them, and I usually 
settle it by answering that more than either I 
loathe Kierkegaard. One of these days I am 
going to say what I think of his vile, slovenly 
style, his clumsy unnecessary terminology." 
This utterance gave me some comfort, but it 
did not help me to understand the book any 
better. Written with an assurance which at 
times approaches arrogance, the book was 
clearly an *ttempt to read off the whole psy- 
chology of dread from his own experience and 
could only be understood by one who knew 
something about the man himself. 

Accordingly, I asked at the libraries of the 
university for Lowrie's biography, only to find 
that the two copies in one of them and the sole 
copy in the other were “out,” owing to the in- 
terest current at that time which had been 
aroused by the lectures of a popular speaker 
who was expounding and recommending Kierke- 
gaard to his audiences. Eventually, I secured a 


book by Kaeker, translated from the German 


by Dru, and also the volume Kierkegaard, His 
Life and Thought, by E. L. Allen. With these 
aids I had something of a clue to tke under- 
standing of the man whose name seems to be on 
the lips of most contemporary theologians at 
the moment. 

I was now able to understand why men with 
the most divergent views could equally adhere 
to Kierkegaard. The date, itself, of this book is 


given as 1834 by one translator and as ten years 
later by another. Paradoxes and “dialectic” 
contradictions abound, and divergent “schools” 
have arisen, each insisting that the others are in 
error. 

From the kiographies we learn that the au- 
thor was born in Copenhagen in 1813, the son 
of a wealthy retired merchant and a former 
servant whom his father had married “to pre- . 
serve his and her good name." His father was 
fifty-seven years old at the birth of his son and 
lived to be eighty-two, to the great distress of 
the son, who considered that his father's great 


' age was not a divine blessing but a curse. For 
“many years the elder Kierkegaard had, in his 


retirement, been a student of theology, but 
nothing could bring him consolation or alter 
his “silent despair" as he brooded over the fact 
that "once as a child, while herding flocks on ^ 
the heaths of ‘Jutland, suffering greatly, ‘in 
hunger end want, he stood on a hill and cursed 
God.” The son’s knowledge of this mortal sin of 
his father made him, in turn, suffer all his life 
from “inborn dread." Later, there occurred 
what Kierkegaard called “The Earthquake,” 
the nature of which he would never reveal but 
which Allen thinks was probably the knowledge 
of the circumstances of his birth and his narrow 
escape from being a bastard. At one time his 
conflict with his father made him leave home 
and live by himself—a most unusual event in 
Copenhagen in those days—but he returned 
and thereafter considered his father’s influence 
the most important in his whole life. Second in 
importance was “a woman’s loving lack of un- 
derstanding.” 

At seventeen he entered the university, but 
he neglected his studies, worked little, was often 
drunk, and sowed his crop of oats, frequently 
thinking of suicide. After ten years he took his 
degree of Master and before long was engaged 
to marry Regina Olsen; but, after a little more 
than a year, he broke off the engagement to the 
scandal of the town and the profound grief and 
humiliation of the girl. Smarting under the 
criticism of his acquaintances and distressed by 
the sufferings of Regina, he began to try to 
justify himself before her and the community 
by writing book after book, published under 
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various pseudonymns. As “Hilarius Book- 
binder,” “William Afham,” "Viktor Eremita," 
“Constantine Constantinius," “John the Se- 
ducer,” “Johannes de Silentio," and such like, 
he sought to explain his conduct to Regina, to 
‘set himself right before his fellows, and to make 
his peace with God. 
Kierkegaard inherited a competency and 
“never had to work for a living. His whole life 
was spent in his attempts to get out of one 
trouble and in efforts to get into another. His 
life can be measured by enumerating the major 
difficulties which distressed his soul. There was 
the revelation of his father’s heinous childhood 
blasphemy, there was “‘the earthquake,” and 
then the long turmoil following his unhappy 
‘love affair. Out of this, still another developed. 
It is not remarkable that the numerous books he 
wrote to justify himself in jilting Regina and 
in which the references were disguised as the 
work of writers with the transparent pen names 
and with the obvious comparisons of himself 


with Abraham, Don Juan, Job, and Socrates, . 


should tempt satirists to hold him up to.ridicule, 
and this was done with a vengeance. The at- 
tacks appeared in a not-too-respectable weekly 
andin a literary annual for 1846. He was great- 


ly embittered, gave up his plan to seek ordina- ' 


‘tion into the ministry, and eventually wrote 
' other books to justify his religious convictions, 
now substantially modified. 

The last: battle was the most furious. At the 
funeral of a bishop who had been his friend and 
the friend of his father, the deceased was re- 
ferred to in the sermon as “a link in the chain of 
witnesses that extended from the apostles to his 
own time." Instead of considering this laudation 
as a pious convention, Kierkegaard was in- 
'furiated and proceeded to attack the church it- 
self in language ‘‘whose scorn and bitterness 
passed all bonds.” He wrote in terms so violent 
that his arrest was contemplated, and he 
thought, even hoped, that he would be, ap- 
prehended and martyred. Nothing of the kind 
happened, however, and in the midst of the con- 
troversy he died at the age of forty-two. 

He was savagely contemptuous of "the 
mass," insisting that the solitary individual 
alone has value. “A majority vote is an indica- 

- tion of an untruth. Truth is possessed by in- 
dividuals in the solitude of their private reflec- 
tions, but is dissipated once the individuals 
form a mass and the decision is left to it.” He 
came to reject infant baptism and, since he still 

` held to the doctrine of original sin, opposed 
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marriage altogether. “Propagation of the race 
is sinful. The bridal couple advancing to the 
altar to get the blessing of the minister is a 
comedy and a crime." He also opposed con- 
firmation and church services, declaring that 
“if you refuse to take part in the public worship 
of God you will be burdened with one great sin 
less." Even the very apostles, he declared, took 
a false step when they baptized their thousands 
at Pentacost, making Christians already by 
mass production. His message seemed to be €or 
males, for he declared that woman is the su- 
preme enemy of spirit—the bait by which the 
devil draws young men into their snare. 

The enthusiastic Kierkegaardians of our day 
do not, obviously, base their allegiance on these 
teachings of the master. Among the acceptable 
doctrines which appeal to our contemporaries 
are: original sin, the supremacy of faith over 
reason, and the value of “existential truth." His 
“teleological suspension of the ethical" receives 
less emphasis. In this “moral form of evil" faith 
takes precedenceoverthe ethical. Abraham knew 
it was wrong to sacrifice Isaac, but he was willing 
to do it if God said so. This revelation seems to 
have come to our author after he had done 
wrong to the. woman to whom he had been 
pledged. 

“Existential thinking" means that truth is 
won by a decision and not by reasoning. It 
achieves the “existence,” not caring for the 
"essence." Existential truth is truth that is 
known to a personal self and is discovered in a 
crisis. Faith is the crucifixion of reason, for a 
man must strangle his intellect in order to be- 
lieve, but the salvation of one’s soul is worth it. 
The object of faith may even be what one’s 


-conscience condemns as sin. A more complete 


antithesis to our modern spirit could scarcely 
be imagined. 

As to the volume under review, The Concept 
of Dread, it is concerned with the reality of sin 
and its relation to anxiety both before and after 
the sin. There is much space devoted to Adam, 
and the similarity and essehtial identity of 


, Adam with the rest of us is emphasized. Adam | 


is no more to blame than we are, for we sin 
when we are free. We make a “‘qualitative leap.” 
Adam was created, Eve formed from his rib, 
and, since woman is weaker and more sensual 
than man, she seduced him. But Adam could 
not really have understood God when he was 
told about.the tree of the knowledge of good and 


` evil, since he had not done evil. No more could 


he understand the meaning of the threat of 
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death. It is recorded in the sacred bock that the 


serpent spoke to Bve and was cursed by the ` 


Deity for his part in the fall. At this Kierke- 
gaard balks, preferring “to admit bluntly” that 
he can associate no definite thought with the 
serpent. Therefore, there was no serpent. This 
is typical of the use he makes of the scriptures. 
As C. C. Morrison recently wrote of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, his teaching is “biblical but not bib- 
liolatrous.” He uses discrimination in deciding 
what portions of the scriptures to accept and 
exercises his liberty in rejecting freely when it 
seems best-—a highly convenient method of 
hermeneutics and exegesis. 

In the second of the five chapters, dread is 
defined as original sin. 
but sin brings dread with it." The book is ad- 
vertised as “largely psychological" and the 
jacket proclaims that it will insure the author a 
conspicuous place among psychologists; but 
his method is that of intuition and insight, and 


he declares that a man who has concerned him- 


self with psychology can construct his examples 
at once, which may not have any authorization 
of the “factual sort" but do, nevertheless, have 
a different kind of authority. And this is very 
true, for the whole psychology of dread is read 
off from his own experience. We have here, 
therefore, an interesting human document giv- 
ing insight into the mental processes of a sick 
soul, tormented with a sense of guilt, depressed 
by an “inborn dread," and burdened with a 
profound and incurable melancholy. It tells 
nothing of normal men, but much o: what we 
know of the normal is learned from stading the 
pathological. 

The mind-body problem concerns modern 
psychologists but not Kierkegaard. He insists 
that there are three—body, soul, and spirit. It 
is not easy to know what is meant by spirit ex- 
cept that it synthesizes the other two. As best 
I can make out, spirit is what beasts can never 
have and what all the angels are. Angels are 


pure spirit, have no history, and did not come . 


into being by generation. The word “spirit” is 


used very frequently, but its meaning still 


eludes the reader, at least this reader. 

One revealing chapter is largely concerned 
with the genits, of which there are two classes: 
the “immediate genius” and the “religious 
genius,” to which latter group he considered 
himself to belong. He was conscious 2f being a 
genius to whom the external fact means noth- 


“ing; therefore, no one can understand him. 


“Genius is outside the general.” The genius is 


“Sin enters by dread 
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not “as most people are,” nor is he ever content 
with being like others, for he is primitively con- 
cerned with himself, while all other men and . 
their explanazions are no help to him. And just 
as fate catches the ‘immediate genius," so does 
guilt catch the religious genius when by himself : 
he sinks before himself into the consciousness 
of sin. “The more profoundly guilt is discovered, 
the greater tke genius.” 

A highly significant portion of the book is 
about the demoniacal, for Kierkegaard believed 
at times that he was possessed of devils who 
made him dread the good instead of the evil. _ 
Ina passage in the fourth chapter, which Lowie 
declares to be an intimate self-revelation, is a 
typical utterance of a melancholic: “What the 
shut-up keeps hidden in his close reserve may 
be so terrible that he dare not utter it even in 
his own hearing, because it seems to him as 
though by this very utterance he were commit- 
ting a new sin, or as though it would tempt him 
again." 


- As to psychology, his final conclusion is that -; 


it cannot go very far in its explanation of dread 
and that it has nothing to do but. to deliver it 
over to dogmatics. 

This reviewer can, in no sense, claim to ^ 
derstand Kierkegaard," for the more than 
thirty of his books that have been done into 
English in the last ten years are too many, and 
I have neither time nor taste for the task. But I . 
can claim to have "discovered" him for myself, 
and I have read enough to understand how - 
Karl Barth, the Swiss, can, from this source, 


„justify his scholasticism, while American ad- 


herents loudly condemn such an interpretation. 
In the course of his embittered life he contem- 
plated suicide, planned to take holy orders, 
seriously considered being a monk, and ended 
by attacking fiercely organized Christianity: 
Had he lived, one biographer suggests that he 
would'have ended as a humanist—but this is 
going outside the record. His books represent 
not onlv different moods but different doctrines, 
and, just as Kierkegaard took from the scrip- 
tures what pleased him, so the interpreters of 
this man will in all likelihood find what they 
seek. 

For the siciolorac the point of greatest in- 
terest is not the accuracy of any interpretation 
but rather the extraordinary fact—and it is 
extraordinary—of the great vogue which this 
author enjoys in these war years. Each reader 
will have his opinion, but I venture to state my | 
own. : 
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| There i isa Current reaction against. the sci- 
sade method and all it implies. Neoscholasti- 


* cism, now so vigorous, is but one symptom. : 


' Epithets are hurled-and men berate ‘ ‘scientism,” 


: p . which they blame for our present woes. Scierice’ 


Us 


‘and "the machine” are said to cause our wars. 
‘Faith is lacking, and so the world is bathed in 


_ * blood. And yet there was once a war which ran 


. for thirty years at a time when there were no 


- machines in the modern sense, and the seven- 


‘teenth. century witnessed Christians” killing 


` „other Christians for the sake of a creed. Half 


the population of Saxony were exterminated in 


~: an age when all Europe professed the Chestien 


Ari 


"faith. |, 

But still many are bewildered and many 
` grope in darkness and in dread. They have lost 
. faith in the ability of men to solve our problems 


and yearn for some absolute authority. Beçause ` 


‘scientists have not yet solved all our problems, 
- they belittle what: we have done and deprecate 
„the efforts of those who are striving to discover 


` the secrets of nature, all nature, including hu- 
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man nature, so that our lives may have intelli- 
' gent direction. ME 

. They have lost their nerve. They ciy “out 
. that we should have ideals, not realizing that 
such an appeal i is sheer magic if it neglects ‘to 
discover the conditions under which this is: 


E . possible. To such men Kierkegaard offers com- 
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fort. "Truth is won not by reasoning but by 
decision." Faith laughs at logic. Neglecting his 


i sarcastic wit, his scorn of his fellows, his hatred _ 
. of the world, the bewildered find in Kierkegaard: 


the summons to an absolute authority which 
will not only relieve them and others from the 
drudgery of research but will make them happy 


. in the belief that scientific research, at least in 


the field of peseostitys is futile and undesir- 
_ able. E 
Mie . ELLSWORTH Faris 
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^. Sociology of Religion. By Joacnim Wacw. Chi- 


cago: University of ee Press, 1944. Pp. 
xii" 412. $5.00., 


‘The author of this work is a former student 
sof Max Weber, on whom he leans heavily but: 
with generous acknowledgment-and with no 
uncritical subservience. Sociology of religion 
is treated as a descriptive science, leaving to 


.- theology. and philosophy of religion the task of - 
` evaluation. 


A brief account of ‘the points 


s. 
1 
1 
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coveted in “the discussion will be here set down, 
followed by a few comments: i 
Seven chapters are devoted to the task of 

setting forth the types of religious groups, fel- ° 
lowships, and associations and their relation to 
society, One chapter is devoted to. the three 
forms of expression: doctrine, ritual, and as- 
sociation or communion, all of which the author 
finds in some degree.in even the simplest of so- 
cieties. 

. Next,.the sociological consequences of gè- 


ligion are set forth, and these are primarily 


integrative in character, all three: doctrine, rite, - 
and association. But it is obvious, and the au- 
thor so declares, that religion may be very di- 


visive, for the heretic is something of an alien _ 


and sometimes a very uncomfortable alien. — 

The body of the book, Part JI, discusses re- 
ligion and society, taking up first the “natural”. 
groups—families, tribes, racial and national 
religions—and contrasts the religion. of these 
with its expression in the “specifically religious 


` groups," of which the most important are the 


"founded religions" such as Christianity, Islam, 
and Confucianism: The differentiation and di-: 
visions within these latter are treated under the ` 
concept of "the protest," which gives rise to 
independent groups and ‘sects. 
The discussion of religion and differentiation 
within society is largely ethnological with brief 
descriptions taken’ at random from a few tribes 
such as, Eskimo! Melanesians, Amerindians, 
and half-a-dozen others, illustrating the endless 
variety of practices termed “religioys” and the 
countless spirits that are invoked. The chapter 
concludes with some eighteen pages in which the 


' differentiation in Asia, Europe, and America 


is given summary treatment. 
^ Next follows a chapter on religion and the 
state, in which the “founded religions” are dis- 


‘cussed. As contrasted with the religion of the 


“natural groups," the founded religions are the 
result of the work of charismatic individuals . 
whó had to begin ‘ ‘completely de sovo"——42 state- 
ment surprising to read and impossible to accept. 
"Three types, or rather stages, are distinguished, 
and brief examples of three are given in, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Christianity. 
Types of religious authority describes quite 
objectively the prophet, the seer, the magician, 
the diviner, the saint, and the priest. In the 
final and’ concluding chapter the author’s 
loyalty to his own faith seems to overcome his 


resolution to avoid value judgments. There are . 
"genuine" religions or at least genuine religious : 
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experiencés as contrasted with those which have 

` lost their value and'validity. The criterion pro- 
posed is the presence of aims that are “social, 
political, economic, esthetic, or personal," all 
of which are signs of the spurious. The genuine 
is solely the search for God. It is admitted that 
men have always been mixed in their motives, 
and the reviewer found himself wisaing that 
this distinction had been made at the cutset and 
applied to the many descriptions of religion in- 
stead of appearing at the end, almost like an 
afterthought. 

‘One of the most impressive features of this 
book is the evidence of great labor and dili- 
gence. It would require a good library to hold 
the books cited in the text, with footnotes that 
prove they were actually consulted. Equally 
noteworthy is the fairness and good nature of 
the author in dealing with writers with whom he 
takes issue. The book covers such a wide range 
that no one could expect the author to be equal- 
ly at home in all the fields he had to enter. He 
does not employ the concept “preliterate,” 
which would be peculiarly useful in dealing 
with the religion of the uncivilized tribes, for 
there would seem to be a fundamental differ- 
ence between the practices and beliefs of those 

- who have a sacred and divinely given book in 
which is written the tenets of a faith ‘tonce for 
all delivered,” as contrasted with the cere- 
monies and rites of the tribes where no uni- 
formity of doctrine is ever of any concern. The 
evolution of religion is presented by Dr. Wach 
as if all the fundamentals of the developed 
faiths were present in the simplest of the tribes. 
It is difficult to see how one could reac Brown’s 
account of the Andaman Islanders and so con- 
clude. People who have no ruler cannot conceive 
of a god who rules, and the polytheism of the 
Greeks as well as the henotheism of the early 
Hebrews bears a definite relation to their politi- 
cal experience. Monotheism seems not to have 
appeared before the rise of the great empires. 

' — There is much that one could wish to have 
included in the discussion of the sect, but what 
is written seems convincing. Park’s distinction 
between denominations as accommodation 


groups and segs as conflict groups would have. 


shed light on the problem. 

The style of the writer is, in general, clear 
and pleasingly irenic. It is marred by needless 
Latin phrases, some of them trite (cum. grano 
salis), and by expressions like "caesaropapists" 
and other offenses against good English style. 
'The reader will find the Index very irritating. 
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Scores of important concepts are listed with 
long columns of page numbers and no analysis 
or subheads. “Political” in the Index is followed 
by or page numbers and nothing more. “In- 
dividual" has 79. No more were actually coun- 
ted, but the Index is largely useless. This is a 
book that should deserve a second edition, and 
a better Index is to be hoped for. 

One can predict for this book a wide reading, 
among sociologists who are interested in religion, 
and this should include our whole fraternity, 
for, of all the forms of human association, the 
religious is among the important. The author 
disclaims the title of sociologist, but he i is surely 
not far from the kingdom. 

ii SA ELLSWORTH Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois : 


Revivalism in America: Its Origin, Growth and 
Decline. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. Pp. 
xv-+192. $2.00. - 


For anyone not familiar with the history of 
revivalist movements in America, this book will 
serve as a useful introduction. Professor Sweet, 
drawing upon his great store of knowledge of 
American church history, has presented in 
general outline the story of religious revivals 
from the time of Theodore J., Frelinghuysen, 
William Tennent, and Jonathan Edwards to the 
present. About one-half of the volume is de- 
voted to a survey of religious revivals in Coloni- 
al times; the remainder deals with the expansion 
of Methodism after the revolutionary war, re- 
vivalism and the western frontier, and the de- 
cline of reviva?ism in the twentieth century. A 
selected bibliography at the end of the volume 
provides a useful guide for further reading. 

The book should be judged perhaps as sim- 
ply a piece of historical writing which seeks to 
tell a story and not explain it; Sweet has the 
interest of the church historian and not of the 
sociologist. It was possibly not incumbent upon 
him, therefore, to do more than relate the gen-^ 
eral history of religious revivals, and this he 
has done very effectively. The moment he seeks, 
however, to ofier an explanation of why these 
movements developed in the way in which they 
did, he finds himself on shaky ground. The prob- 
lem of interpretation is approached without 
those theoretical tools necessary for adequately 
dealing with it. Nowhere does the author reveal 
familiarity with the extensive sociological- lit- 
erature in the held of religion. 
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This failure to bring to bear upon the prob- 


: lem of religious revivalism a more adequate 
, theory of interpretation accounts for the very . 


considerable emphasis upon the biographical. 


- Apart from the lives of particular revivalists, 


the author had no pegs upon which to hang 


“his story. Where some interpretation of the facts 


4 


is attempted, the frame of reference is too nar- 
row to permit of a satisfactory explanation. The 
emphasis, for instance, placed upon conditions 


. of gross immorality and irreligiousness as offer- 


ing an explanation of the rise of revivalist move- 
ments is not wholly acceptable. Revivalists 
tended to paint a picture of the world about 
them as a world of sin, just as converts stressed 
the sinfulness of their early life before conver- 
sion. Such testimony cannot be accepted at its 


-face value. Again, the suggestion in the final 


chapter (and in the subtitle of the book) that 


s revivalism is on the wane is far from justified by 


the facts. Revivalism has weakened in the larger 
evangelical denominations, such as the Metho- 
dist and Baptist, as these denominations have 
shifted away from the position of the religious 


. sect; but it remains strong in the new religious 


sects—a fact which the author himself recog- 
nizes. 
A greater use of the theoretical findings of 


> the sociologist would have enabled Sweet to 


have explained more adequately.religious re- 
vivalism in terms of the changing community 
structure and of sectarian tendencies in re- 
ligious organization and to have seen the whole 
problem in broàder perspective. It is question- 
able whether revivalism as such has meaning 
apart from religious sectarianism; it is little 
more than an expression, and support, of the 


spirit of the religious sect. The fundamental - 


problem would seem to be not revivalism as over 
against formalism but the struggle between the 
sect and church idea in religious organization— 
a view which Ernest Troeltsch develops at great 
length in-the Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches. Thus revivalism, as an expression of 
religious sectarianism, can be viewed as a prod- 
uct of forces of disturbance in religious organi- 
zation and in the organization of the community 
generally. It is a social pheno which has a 
social explanation. 

s. D. Cuk 
University of Toronto | 


.Faith, Reason aad Civilization. By HAROLD J. 


Laskr New York: Viking cl 1944. Pp. 
iii+-187. $2.50. z 
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This volitirie deals, among other things, with 
the nature of political faith, with the rise of the 
Russian system of values, and with an attack 
upon the faith centering around capitalism. 
From the technical point of view an especially 
useful chapter is that on “The Source of New 
Values” (chap. x). 

This study is a significant contribution to 
the political philosophy of our day—a notable 
essay in the analysis and appraisal of political 
forces. Unquestionably faith is a vital factog in 
the practice and theory of government, but un- 
questionably it is omitted from many of ‘the 
erudite discussions of the political. Sometimes 
economic and other determinists profess not 
to need it. Sometimes those who entitle them- 
selves “realists” see no need for faith in the 
midst of minerals and meat, forgetting that 
these materials, important as they are, do not 
move themselves. The ends of government are 
external security, order, justice, welfare, and 
freedom; but these goals are not attained, ex- 
cept as the history of the past and faith in the 
future provide the driving power for their reali- 
zation through human effort. That Laski now 
nails -faith to the mast is an encouraging sign, 
especially to some who may have wondered 
whether this would be compatible with Marxian 
materialistic determinism. 

It appears to Laski that the Soviet Union 
has discovered the.secret of the vigor and the ' 
common faith that binds men together. He 
recognizes the “immense blunders” and “fan- 
tastic cruelties" of the Soviet Unien and con- 
cedes that the citizen of the Soviet enjoys de- 
mocracy of “a secondary order" only. Neverthe- 
less, he. finds that there is absent the contrast 
between poverty and luxury and-that there is 
present the status of the dignity of labor. Pro- 
letarian dictatorship can honestly be regarded, 
he believes, not as a permanent form of political 
organization but as a-temporary bridge over to 
full democratic society. The underlying pur- 
pose, he holds, is to organize opportunities for 
ordinary people to exercise a Creative initiative 
(p. 157). Out of all this there emerges, he con- 
tends, a faith—which he does not relate to Rus- 
sian nationalism—more vigorous and enduring 
than any. of the competing systems of modern 
times. In contrast he finds that capitalism is 
unable to generate a widespread enthusiasm for 
an acquisitive society with its wide range of 
human inequality. In times past acquisitive 
society had the power to generate a vital faith, 
but this day has gone. 
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` Yet Laski does not deny the solid faith that 
made possible the victorious. outcome of the 
Battle of Britain when national survival seemed 
almost a miracle. Just why this amazing faith 
has so suddenly declined after so majestic a 
manifestation of its power he does not explain 
satisfactorily to those who still admire this 
demonstration of tenacity. Nor does he account 
for evidences.of faith in the mighty efforts of 
the United Nations on land, sea, and 7n the air. 
eNor does he find much hope in American 
faith. It seems not unlikely, he observes, that 
America may embark on economic imperialism 
and that the end of democracy may be at hand. 
There is only the bare possibility that the Unit- 
ed States may see the light and follow the better 
way; but this he readily finds improbable, on 
grounds wholly unconvincing, the reviewer 
would say. The body of social legislation in the 
United States from 1933 to 1941 is easily dis- 
missed as mere "promises" (p. 172). The Four 
Freedoms he finds unlikely to be carried through 
seriously and forcefully. 

'The chief value of this work is not in the ac- 
curacy or validity of its appraisals of systems of 
faith but in their recognition as vital parts of 
the emerging future. Laski does not speak con- 
vincingly about the relative role of tke faith of 
America, Britain, Russia, but he does develop 
with power the significance of faith as a factor 


‘in social policy. At least Laski has moved from 


materialistic determinism to higher ground, or 
perhaps he would still maintain that the faith 
is the product of economic force. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. Edited by 
PAUL ARTHUR Scuitpp. Evanston and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xv4-815. $4.00. 

This is Volurge V in the admirable series of 
the "Library of Living Philosophers," which 
began to appear in 1939. The four :hat have 


. been published deal with John Dewey, George 


Santayana, Alfred North Whitehead, and G. E. 
Moore. Similar volumes on Benedetto Croce 
and on Ernst Cassirer are in preparation, and 
others are to be announced. 

The body of this work consists of "Critical 
and Descriptive Essays on the Philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell” by twenty-one eminent and 
competent contemporaries, which occupy some 


650 pages. Russell replies to.each of his critics, 


in turn, in another 60 pages. There is a bibli- 
ography of Russell of some 345 titles, covering a 


period of forty-nine years. A charmingly written . 


autobiographical account of his mental develop- 
ment is included as well as an attractive por- 
trait. 

In commerting on the brevity of Russell’s 
answers to his critics, the editor tells us that 
Russell declared in a conversation that his 
greatest surprise had come from the discovery 
that “over haf of the authors" had misunder- 
stood him. This fact amazed Russell all the 
more because he always thought that he was 
making every effort to write clearly. He seems 
to have decided that, not having made his ideas 
clear in the first place, it was hopeless to expect 
any better understanding for a renewed attempt 
in his “Reply” and, therefore, useless to waste 
words on anytaing more than seemed absolutely 
called for. Tkose who read the discussions— 
some of which are far from easy going—will 
take a crumb of comfort from this, even though 
it be cold comfort if they, i in turn, do not under- 
stand. 

Barely to summarize the twenty-one papers 
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is forbidden fcr lack of space. Some I found in- . 


teresting and helpful, but several were beyond 
me—-too technical for my competence. The 
brilliant essay by Boyd H. Bode on “Educa- 
tional Philosophy,” dealing, as it does, with the 
relation of the individual and the group, will 
interest sociologists, but it did not please Rus- 
sell, who writes that Bode is the only one of the 
twenty-one whom he recognizes as an enemy. 
The reply reveals that they are indeed enemies 
(in an imperscnal sense) and that Russell can- 


' not understand his enemy either. His reply to 


Bode hardly merits being called fair or chival- 
rous, but neither of these virtues flourishes in 
wartime. 

Books like this are expensive to produce and 
do not have a. wide sale, at least immediately. 
Funds to pub-ish the first five of the volumes 
have been contributed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Alumni Fund of Northwestern 
University, . Mr. Lessing Rosenwald, and the 


Social Science Research Council of North- . 


western University. The editor records his, 


thanks to these donors, and the readers will wish 
to add their own expression of appreciation. 

The promoters of this enterprise deserve the 
thanks of all scholars everywhere. Would that 
we had'such a book with Hume as its subject, or 
Kant! And the difficulties in mutual under- 
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standing, even. while a all are alive and. can isi 


a clear up ambiguities, should make us modest in 
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` " cally British trend of thought. 


, Dui Forest, Illinois 


Mm our interpretations: of the writings of the past. 


1. ELLSWORTH Faris” 
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` Econothic Efficiency and Social Welfare, By 


~ ALEC L. Macrzre. London, New York, and 

Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xi--142. $3.25. . 

^ Dr. Macfie's little book is of particular i in- 


^. terest to students of the borderline problems 
* between economics and sociology and of the 


, implications of their treatment for the methodo- 


. logical problems of the status of economic theo- 


E ry. As such it is representative of a rather typi. 


‘Dr. Macfie explicitly takes Marshall as his 
* -point:of departure and in many respects faith- 
fully follows out the spirit of Marshall’s work. 
This is particularly true of his insistence on ad- 


 herence to a concrete level—like Marshall’s 


aversion to “long chains of deductive reason- 
ing"—and equally of his insistence on the close : 
: relation -between social science—in this case, 


- economics —and ethics. 


:In both connections the main oldest of. 


" Macfie's polemical attack is the individualism 


of the utilitarian tradition. Over against this he 


- sets a rather general conception of the collective 


social whole, which he discusses as the "social 


person” in chapter iii. It is interesting that;he 


| considers biological thought since Darwin to 


+ 


have been the most important influence under- 
>. lying the change i in point of view from the utili- 
tarian to the "social," rather than drawing in- 
spiration from social theory, much of which in 
, the same period was developing a similar em- 
| phasis. ; 

This whole position seems to underlie üni 
express Macfie’s attitude’ toward ‘theory in a 
more generalized sense. Like Marshall, he is 
notably unsympathetic to the niore abstract 
general attempts at systematization of eco- 
nomic theory. Robbins, the most prominent 


contemporary British proponent of the ab- 
stract system view, is only mentioned inciden- : 


_ "l tally in another connection. But equally- he is 
‘ almost oblivious to the possibilities of theoreti-^ 
' cal systematization: on: the other side of the 


'fence. He is iamiliar with Professor Lówe's 


` Economics and Sociology but cites it only in the 


-context of the relativity of economic thought to : 
‘> the social situation of the time, not of its rela- — 
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tion id a sociological conceptual scheme, Scie 
was Lówe's. main concern. 

Similarly, Macfie shows considerable knowl- 
edge of modern social anthropology, particu- 
larly in the field of;primitive economics. But 
here also his concern is with the contribution to 
empirical generalization about the economy, 


- not with the contributions of anthropology toa 


systematic conceptual scheme which must be 
analytically related to that of economics. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that the mest 
significant development of social science in the 
last generation has been the emergence, of'an 
outline theory of social systems from various 


'sources in' the disciplines of sociology, social: 


anthropology, and psychology. This develop- 
ment has profound implications for. defining 
the larger setting in which the science of eco- 


nomics has to be placed. Since it is in the first 


instance a highly distinctive conceptual scheme 


—economic theory—which has characterized . 
that science,.an essential step in broadening our . 


perspective on its significance beyond the limi- 
tations of utilitarianism is to define its theoretical 
relations to the wider scheme. Here, Macfie has 
almost completely failed to utilize the most 
important available aid to the success 
achievement of his goal. 

It is true that Macfie’s interest is ethical and 
practical rather than in scientific theory: for its 
own sake. He writes about economic efficiency 
and social welfare. But he tends to proceed 
directly from Marshallian economic theory to 
this level by introducing a comple» system ‘of 
ad hoc qualifications suggested by a very re- 
fined common-sense consideration of the dif- 
ficulties which the Marshallian tradition has 
encountered. In doing this, he undoubtedly ac- 
complishes much. His is a genuinely enlighten- 
ing and impressively sound little book. But it 
would: have gotten further and cost its author 


less effort in proportion to the accomplishment : 


had he been aware of, and willing to use, a larg- 
er stockroom full of available theoretical tools. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University i ; 


The Nazi Economic System: Germany's Mobili- 
sation for War. By Orro NATHAN. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1944. Pp. ix+ 
378. $4.00. 


Nazi economics constitutes one a the revolu- j 


tionary experiments of the century, spectacular 


r 7 - 


t 


e 
in its diménsions as well as in unique charac- 
teristics. To analyze ft at this juncture takes a 
' thorough acquaintance with the factual ma- 
terial; a well-organized presentation «that 
points out the evolutionary aspects and visual- 
izes the essentials; an intelligent interpretation 
of the economic, social, and political implica- 
tions; and, above all, an unbiased approach 
rather than the schematic application of over- 
simplified intellectual blueprints. None of these 
conditions is fulfilled by the present book, in 
spite of the voluminous research which Dr. 
Nathan and half-a-dozen collaborators kave put 

into it. ; 

It contains a vast volume of material, ad- 
ministrative and statistical, extracted from di- 
verse German sources. But the data a-e often 
unreliable or antiquated, and the collection is 
incomplete even to the extent of neglecting 
easily accessible sources, such as the Wirtschafts- 
kurve of the Frankfurter Zeitung (which is 

: mentioned only in passing), reports of corpora- 
tions and associations, etc. What is worse, the 


book is organized in a confusing fashion. The 


discussion of industrial policies under three dif- 
ferent headings, and partly also in the chapters 
on money, prices, and labor, burdens th» reader 
with details without providing a coherent pic- 
ture. The vitally important problems of inter- 
national trade, as another example, are scat- 
tered throughout the book without adequate 
presentation anywhere, while minor matters 
receive disproportionate attention. 

Howevere what makes this imposing ma- 
terial collection virtually worthless is the in- 
ability of the author to understand the -ogistics 
of a cumbersome but intricate administrative 
apparatus which he approaches in the lizht of a 
prefabricated interpretation. Convinced that 
economic naziism is nothing but an industrial 
and bureaucratic class rule with an over-all 
planning superimposed—‘“‘a combinazion of 
some of the characteristics of capitalism and a 
highly planned economy,” as he puts it— 
Nathan fails to perceive the peculiar nature of 
the Nazi experiment altogether. He makes no 
serious effort to compare it with bolshevism, to 
analyze the sucaessive changes which it has un- 
dergone, or to explain the role and mechanism 
of the multiple control systems with which the 
Nazis have dotted their economic landscape. 

To the reader, Hitler’s system would appear 
as a senseless confusion of all sorts of institu- 
tional controls and interferences (for details of 
which the author discloses an admiration typical 
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of planners"): In reality, Nazi economic poli- 
cies are by and large the outcome of a ruthless: 
drive to maximize efficiency in the technical 
sense as well as independence from foreign 
countries (blockade). This double trend rather 
than any particular class bias in the conven- 
tional sense is the most important underlying 
force, adapted to and modified by internal and 
external circumstances. The Fiihrerprinzip 
permits the utilization of the profit motive and 
of entrepreneurial initiative as well as of a 
planned guidanceand regimentation from above. 
The system that has emerged is sufficiently 
mature to disclose its true nature to all com- 
petent observers. Nathan scarcely can be 
counted emong them, since he ignores practi- 
cally the decentralization and debureaucratiza- 
tion of German industrial leadership under the 
Nazis, the rise of a new managerial élite, its 
"merging with the party, etc. In short, he over- 
looks or understates almost every significant 
aspect of his subject that has not become ac- 
cepted textbook material. 


MELCHIOR Parvi 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sociologia educational del Peru. By ROBERTO 
MacLean v Estenés. Lima, Peru: Libre- 
ria y Imprenta Gil, 1044. Pp. 485. $4.00. 


This distinguished Peruvian sociologist, pro- 
fessor of sociology and of the history of peda- 
gogy in the University of San Marcos, has al- 
ready produced a number of outstanding so- 
ciological treatises, including Sociologia and 
Sociologia Peruana, large and thorough analyses 
of their respective subject matters. The pres- 
ent work shows the same type of approach— 
biological, anthropological, psychological, his- 
torical—with a sociological coverage of all four : 
lines of interest. 

The point of view is largely that of Durk- 
heim, who emphasized the objective process, 
rather than that of the North American writers 
in this field, whom the author characterizes as: 
interested primarily in educational reforms. 
Yet the author does not neglect to record the 
reforms made in his own country. After sum- 
marizing the chief educational agencies as the 
school, the family, and the church, he traces the 
educational work of these institutions (in so far 

_as they existed) among the primitive inhabi- 
tants and then in the more advanced Incaic 
society preceding the Spanish conquest. He 
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notes here and later the tendencies toward 
specialization of education as a method of pre- 
paring the individual for the expanding func- 
tions of a more complicated life regime. In all 
this he follows generally the pattern set by 
Durkheim. 

In his acccunt of colonial education in Peru 
he describes the establishment of the University 
of San Marcos and the various other church 
schools, family education, and the schools for 

` Indians, as well as the teachers themselves. He 
summarizes the educational emphases of this 
period as classicism, dogmaticism, memoriza- 
tion, routine, and lack of system. . 

Three-fourths of the book is devoted to an 
account of the vicissitudes and unfolding of 
educational interest and procedure under the 

. "republic. First are shown the attempts of San 
Martín and Bolivar to bring knowledge to the 
masses for the sake of democracy and the edu- 
cational confusion. that came with the break- 
down of the democratic ideology. Next are por- 
trayed the numerous attempts to bring order 
into the educational system in the period of 
greater political stability between 1850 and 
1900. The various legislative enactments and 
their fate in practice are recorded. In the final 
period—rgoi-44—many new laws have been 
passed, many new schools have been established, 

' the curriculums have been modernized, better- 
trained teachers provided, and much specializa- 
tion has been developed. Statistical tables, 
'charts, and various documents aid the reader in 
following the thread of progress through the 
maze. l 

The author rightly says this is the first at- 
tempt of its kind to present the sociological im- 
plications of the history of edùcation in Peru. 
Primarily factual, there is still sufficient inter- 
pretation to orient the North American reader. 


L. L. BERNARD 


‘Washington University 


‘Socio-economic Circumstances and Adult Par- 
ticipation in Certain Cultural and Educa- 


tional Activities. By ABRAHAM A, KAPLAN: 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia ` 


University, 1943. Pp. 139. $2.25. 


~ The author of this carefully executed and 
useful study was interested to learn the relation 
between certain socioeconomic factors and the 
participation of adults in selected cultural and 
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educational activities in, Springfield, Massa- : 
chusetts. The socioeconomic factors were: .eco- 
nomic status (measured by income tax payment, 
ownership of an automobile, and having a 
telephone), years of schooling, sex, age (eight- 
een and older), marital status, nationality (and 
race), occupation, and the accessibility (in 
terms of time-cost distance and convenience) 
of the activity. The activities were: use of the 
public library, attendance at public forums, 
courses, art exhibits, and concerts. . . 

Data for the study were obtained through 
the use of a questionnaire schedule (Appendix 
A) which was filled out in the course of inter- 
views which took from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Those interviewed were a random sample 
(5,001) of the adult population living in four- 
teen natural cultural (ecological) areas which 
were considered representative of the total 
population of the city. "Selection of the areas 
was facilitated by the aid of City Planning 
Board maps which indicate rentals, evalua- 
tions, density of population, size of family, 
and total population within areas; the Curtis 
Publishing Company survey which divides the 
city into socio-economic areas based on rentals, 
purchasing power, percentage of foreign-born, 
and percentage of Negroes; the advice and 
suggestions of realtors, and personal knowledge 
of the city" (p. 10). . 

'The analysis, as one would expect, revealed 
marked differences between areas in terms of 
socioeconomic factors and, correlatively, in 
terms of participation in culturab and educa- 
tional activities. Omitting most of the minutiae 
of Dr. Kaplan's findings, the following statis- 
tical facts stand out: 57 per cent of the adults 
used the public library; 28 per cent attended 


"art exhibits; 13 percentattended concerts;1o per 


cent attended the public forums; and 4 per cent 
took vocationaland/oracademic courses. Seven- 


.ty per cent of the sample-universe was found 


to participate in only one or none of the activi- 
ties selected. The rank correlation between two 
of the socioeconomic factors years of schooling 
and economic status) and participation in all 
five activities was .89. 

As the author states: “It is especially sig- 
nificant that participation was lowest in the two 


‘activities which require concentrated study or 


serious thought, attendance at courses and the 
Public Forums. They were also the two ac- 
tivities which attracted the lowest percentage 
of foreign-born persons and those of lower socio- 


s 
economic status” (p. 122). (The latter group 
included a community almost solidly of Negro 
population.) This observation identifies what 
the reviewer believes to be the crux of the prob- 
lem of defining the role and nature of a program 
for the political education of adults in a demo- 
cratic society. The findings of the study clearly 
show that adult education in Springfield has 
failed to make good its claim on the interests 
and imagination of large sections of the popula- 
tien simply because its activities do not take 
account of the different "levels of life" of its 
‘people. Even for those to whom it did address 
itself, the "respectables"—i:e., the professional 
and white-collar people—its success, measured 
in terms of participation, gives only meager en- 
couragement to those who understand the re- 
lation between political intelligence and a com- 
mon body of ideals and the success of the demo- 
cratic experiment. Hence, if for those whose 
education was to be continued through the 
medium of cultural and educational activities 
the facts are those revealed in this study, what 
about the problem of beginning the political 
education of many more? 


Dr. Kaplan’s recommendation on this point 
is, in the reviewer’s view, the chief contribution 


of his study: “Educational programs for adults . 


must be directed toward the interests and needs 
of the persons they are intended to serve.” To 
make them effective, he suggests neighborhood 


` forums—"'neighborhood" construed notin terms . 


of physical proximity alone but in terms ‘of 
‘people of their own kind’ in situations in which 
they [feel] they [belong]" (p. 98). 

Other findings and recommendations deal 
with such considerations as the scope and con- 
tent of a program for adult education, the role 
which the public schools can play, and the 
. structure of an adult education council. These, 
and indeed the entire study, Should be eagerly 
read by all those engaged i in the field of. adult 
education. 

Only a few minor unos require notice. 
Itis regrettable that ownership of an automobile, 
rather than house rental (or ownership ex- 
pressed in equivalent rental), had.to be used 
as an index of economic status. A larger and 
more instructive base map would have been an 
improvement. An index is wanting, but perhaps 
that is asking too much in wartime. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago i 
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Education and Society. By MEMBERS OF THE 
FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1944. Pp. viii+-196. 
$2.50. - 5 


' The papers in this book are devoted to “re- 
vealing the underlying considerations and meth- 
ods of study which have influenced modern 
education.” The fact that they are published in 
a critical time in the history of education and in 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the University. of Cali- 
fornia would seem to warrant the assumption 
that they report the major preoccupations of 
two departments of education. That these pre- 
occupations represent a state of moral and in- 
tellectual confusion gives the book, paradoxical- 
ly enough, its essential unity. 

The first paper, largely historical in its in- 
terest, is the only one which addresses, as such— 
and that far too briefly —the problem of a phi- 
losophy of education adequate to a: society 


which seeks tc be democratic. When the author 


'tells us that teachers, along with such other 
professional persons as lawyers and doctors, 
“do not know enough," he seems also to be say- 
ing that they understand only vaguely what 
their social function is. It is, however, good to 


read that “all education is specific.” This is the . 


author's way of warning us that an education 
which is truly general cannot be thin. Through- 
out he is talking more about education than 
about Education. 

'The emphasis, throughout the book, on the 
necessity of the school’s addressing human 
needs is commendable. But, one cannot escape 
the feeling that such a conception of education 
appears to absolve many teachers from the ob- 
ligation of having a philosophy of education. 
What people need is, in the last analysis. what 
they should have to make the right kind of so- 
ciety. Hence the problem of what people should 


be taught is a function of something more than 


what they, individually, think they need. 

A paper devoted to “Educating Our Leaders” 
does reflect a perspective broader than a narrow 
“individual needs" approach, although leader- 


ship is.there conceived somewhat more in terms. 


of personality qualities than as a product of so- 
cial interaction. Nevertheless, it is sobering to 
learn that, the country over, there are, “forty- 
eight tímes as many special classes for the ex- 
traordinarily dull as for the outstandingly 
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gifted." This being the case, one well ünder- 
stands why a paper of twenty pages is devoted 
to the principles and practices of the education 
`+: of subnormal and handicapped students. ' 
The.papers on “The Public Junior College” 
er vend “Education for Work" reveal'an intensive 
" T preoccupation with. vocational training. There 
fit (js little in either that permits one: to believe 
` + \ that the authors are fully aware of the cultural 
- implications of an education which emphasizes 
. functional knowledge-and skills at the expense 
ev ~of substantial understanding. In fact, a thor- ' 
^".c 2 oughgoing -and critical discussion of what is 
i E méant by general education and the sense in . 
“wt ^ “which it is different from and related to voca- 
tional “training is to: be found in. none of the 
popes. 
nm . The book reports, but gives only’ moderate 
VO CRUS) "Space: to, the contributions of laboratory study 
` .* to children's learning. One wonders how much _ 
this reflects an awareness of the limitations of 
"the scientific laboratory—scientific in the natu- 
` ral science sense—as à locale for discovering how ` 
-peòple learn., One also finds little, attention 
© . ^ given to pedagogical techniques narrowly con- 
to eeived. This permits the hope that, in at least 
one state, it'is recognized that methods of 
teaching are inescapably a function of knowl- 
edge about two things: students and subject 
: matter. x 
. . -, But whatever the shortcomings of the papers 
f . may be from the perspective of one who is ap- 
X ` prehensive : about individually stated needs 
"^rather than a social philosophy dictating edu- 


A 


".. 'cational policy, and a narrow vocationalism un- 
' disciplined by a theory of general education for 
4 . "democratic living, they should give serious 


- pàusé to those teachers who have not asked 
' themselves what knowledge i is for. i 


Jo p: . . EARLS. Jounsow 
a oh University of Chicago = 


E - Religion ånd Health: By SEWARD HILTNER. 


© $2.50. 
`` The author has made a serious and rather 
, competent attempt to show the relationship of 
` ».-the teachings of religion and the functions of 
1.  mentalhygiene. He has attempted to show that, 
-+ ` | since the content of mental hygiene is not made 
up only of psychiatry, religion as well as other 
*. disciplines have an important role. 'He has also 
atteinpted to show that Ec from the time. 


"New York: Manum Co., 1943. ‘Pp. E203. 
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of ‘Jesus has made important contributions to 
the maintenance of health and the healing of the ' 
sick. It is-rather refreshing: to observe a book of 
this type which emphasizes the scientific meth- 
od of investigation as basic to the effective use 
of mental hygiene. The chapter on ‘Pastoral 
Counseling" is excellent from this standpoint. 


` The author points out. that one of the frequent 


causes of the failure of pastoral counseling is 
the lack of scientific knowledge by the pastor 
and his own problems and conflicts which do tot 
allow him to be objective about the people who 
seek his advice. 

: There are some obvious flaws in the presen- 
tation when the book is viewed from the stand- 
point of scientific psychology. It is natural, of 
course, that the author should emphasize Chris- 
tianity'a$:the basic factor in mental hygiene, | 
and it is also evident that he should discuss the’ 
value of various religious rituals, including 


, prayer. He states, for example, that prayer can- 


not be the only answer to illness, since it would 
necessarily follow that surgery should not be 
used because the surgeon’s use of the scalpel is 
not a form of prayer. Nevertheless, he definitely 
believes that prayer influences health. He 


“states (p. 39) that prayer “helps to make real 


insights which renew life though with stabs of 
pain.” The author's attempt to show the rela- 


tionship between prayer and the psychology of 


mental hygiene is rather ineffective, although he 
is careful not to overemphasize the importance 
of prayer. He does make claims for the effect 
of prayer which can certainly not Be substan- 
tiated in the light of our scientific knowledge. 
His statement that prayer has a relaxing effect 
in tlie deepest-sense of the term may perhaps be - 
accepted, but he becomes unconvincing. when 
he also states-that, even when it produces 'ten- 
sions, prayer results in a conviction of strength 
to: deal with conflicts. The author makes many 
other statements which seem plausible but for 
which there is certainly no evidence. Many of 


‘his statements actually conjradict -scientific 


facts. For example, he states.that religion helps . 
an individual to face realities. He speaks about 
the basic relationship between religion and 
mental health, and yet he gives n® evidence that - 
there is such a relationship which actually 
exists. 

This book can be recommended for reading. 
By all pastors. Tt will certainly give them a new 


viewpoint in dealing with people on a psycho-. : 


logical as well as on a religious basis. The book 


may also help even the pastor who is least. 


tráined- psichologita]ly to develop an didi i 


wer, 
P 
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pepe | in his personal. relationships. 


FM e " MANDEL SHERMAN ^ 
University of Clicajo m 
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Medical Education isi the United States before ihe 


Civil War. By WILLIAM FREDERICK NOR-- 
oo». Philadelphia: University of Penn- 


x Sylvania Press, 1944. Pp. xvit 487. $6.00., 


The writer. of this volume has set fcr himself 
a doubly ambitious task. He has worked for ten 
years to survey the medical schóols which. ' 
sprang up in the United States prior to the Civil 
War, and he has tried to write a cultural history . 
- by viewing these institutions “on a background 


of the social and intellectual phases of the Anieri-. 


can scene.” 


While the author has, considered other: types ` 


of medical education, his main interest is medi- 
cal schools. Fhe study covers about a hundred . 
of these, mostly of the proprietary type. Rather 
than adding information on the well-established 


. Schools, the author draws from obscurity the 


relatively unknown ventures. The extensive’ 

bibliography indicates wide reading and sub- 

stantial research in primary sources. 
In the Foreword Dr. Sigerist states that 


“medical education as it was practised i in the ` 


United States before-the Civil War had certain- 
ly nothing to.give to thé world: This volume is 


,in no sense a technical consideration of the 


teaching of medicine. In the main it is an at- 
tempt to interpret the growth of medical schools 
in terms of a growing population, an expanding 


frontier, and a society marked by individualism | 
and enterprise. Since the study ends with the . 


Civil War, the schools organized.on a sectarian 
_ or religious basis scarcely come into the picture. 
The author feels'that the uncurbed. :growth: of, - 
proprietary medical schools can be explained by ` 
the spirit of individualism i in Americar: society. 
which-frowüed on social controls i in any field: 
` The tendency for this enterprising individualism - 
to exhibit itself frequently. in premature resur- 


.rectionism (ples the resistance of the sacred . 
mores to such practices) helps lighter. a book 
which deals in large part with charters and col- - 


t 


lege catalogues. 


The. study concerns five main areas Penn- i 


sylvania, New York, New England, the Old 
South, and ‘Transappalachia. Presumably the 


.various areas placed their imprint on the types 
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of school ‘which if vege Pine ks 4t is mr 


., ficult to. distinguish distinctive types of schools .- 
in the areas. Perhaps some other choice of classi- - 


fication would be -more illuminating. In each ` 


' area some schools persisted in spite of adverse 
, conditions, "while others, initially more favored, 
"died, within. two or three years. The ior. 
seems to emphasize. the personalities of «the 


founders as the important factors in survival, so 
that many of-the institutions appear to be the - 
lengthened shadows of great men. =, 

In his Introduction the author disclaims any ,. 


attempt to write a sociology of medical insti- / "^ 


A = 


tutions. Nevertheless, students of sociology will, 
- be very grateful to him for his spadework in- 
presenting. the facts ‘about ‘these little-known,” 
but typically. American, developments in the. 
teaching of medicine. ww 
.' Oswatp HALL 
Department of Labour -' ty Es 
` Ottawa, Canada E 
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. DREW Gyorcy. (“University of California 
Publications in International Relations," 


* Vol. III.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- SU 


sity of California Press, 1944. Pp. vit303. 
$1.50. . 


' Gyorgy’s book, (ester with Dorpaléi's ET 
The W orid- of: General Haushofer, abpearsás one ~ * 
‘of the most, scholarly evaluations of German . 
` geopolitical ' writing to date. The author has 
really read à large part of the available geo-. 


political literature, and his` copious  fobtnótes 
pointing to this literature are therefore the most 


valuable, ahd even fascinating, part of his book. ~ `. 
This is also true of his well-balanced text, which’ - 
deals in four parts with the precursors, the his- ` 


tory, the doctrine, and the implications. of ‘geo- 
politics, but only up to a point. He succeeds 


well in separating the scientific roots of geo- - E 
politics from its imperialistic fruits, but:he - : 


^ tends rather ‘to subsume indiscriminately al- 


most the entire recent German literature on `.. . 


political topics under the geopolitical -heading. 


ED 


Gepdiias "The New German Science: ‘By Ay- ' 


For instance, Heinrich Triepel; the author of an’ 


„excellent investigation into the concept of 


“hegemony,” is an old-time conservative acad-. 


'emician who: shares with the geopolitical in- 


riovators among whom he is mentioned nothing 


‘but the Rankean and Ratzelian tradition with 
which all historico-political writing in Germany . 
_is permeated.’ Senn the teader i is left con- Y 
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fused as to the distinction been the terms 
“boundary” and “frontier.” -Yet, it is the com- 
mon contention of English and French authors 


` such as Fawcett and. Vallaux as well as of Ratzel 
. and his German disciples that a boundary is a 


man-made line on the map while a frontier is a 
natural area of transition. Furthermore, both 
Marxism and geopolitics are misunderstood in 
the statement (on p. 278) that “following in the 
footsteps of economic determinism, geographi- 
' cal materialism completely ignores all social, 
human, and cultural values." Any sociology of 
knowledge, far from denying values, merely ex- 
plains them. : 
- The reason for the author's repeated failure 
in an otherwise praiseworthy effort is to be 
found in the fact that he has only presented the 
disconnected elements for a theory of gecpolitics 
without integrating them into an actual theory. 
‘Since the reviewer has aimed at precisely this 


` in his three hitherto published papers on geo- 


politics (which Gyorgy has overlooked), he feels 
justified in pointing to the néed of overcoming 


mere polemics and evolving instead a body of. 


workable concepts for the use of American in- 
vestigators in the fields of geopolitics and re- 


i T 
: WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


The National Socialist Fuehrerprinzip and Its 
Background in German Thought.’ By FERITZ 
Nova. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 

-  Sylvania Press, 1943. Pp. xiii+169. 


The author discusses the National Socialist 
Fuehrerprinzipin terms of three basic ideas: the 
“Great Personality," “Germanic Democracy,” 
and ‘Prussian Authority.” He has traced the 
development of the first idea through a number 

‘of well-known German authors of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. His treatment 
of the. individual authors is extremely sketchy; 
it suffers, moreover, from a complete absence of 


` theoretical perspective, which prompts the au- 


thor to look upon previous formulations of the 
idea of “Great Personality" simply as ante- 
cedents of the National Socialist concept. That 
, defect is hardly remediéd by the admission that 
the discussion does not cover all of German 
‘political thought, since the author ignores the 
peculiar admixture of anarchic-libertarian. and 
authoritarian elements in the German concep- 
tion of personality. The second element of 
the Fuehrerprinsip is discussed in terms of a 
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review of, early German, history. The au- 
thor finds many elements in so-called "Ger- 
manic Democracy" which are akin to Western 
democracy, and he rejects the\Nazi claim that 
the Germans have developed a special, “un-. 
contaminated" brand of democracy. He then | 
examines the historical origins of Prussianism 
ánd the manner in which its ideology has been 
made part of National Socialist doctrine. In the 
remainder of the book the author takes up the 
practical application of the Fuehrerprinsip,*in 
legal terms, and the reasons for its acceptance. 
He concludes his study with an examination of 
the revolution of 1848-49 in order to ascertain 
whether genuinely democratic traditions are to 
be found in German history; his answer is af- 
firmative. 

The major defect of this book lies i in the ab- 
sence of provocative questions. It is little more 
than an incomplete and pedestrian collection 
of well-known facts from German history and 
from the history of political ideas in Germany. 


. REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


China Enters the Machine Age: A Study of Labor 
in Chinese War Industry. By Kwo-HENG 
Surg, with a supplementary chapter by 
Ju-K’an T'EN. Edited and translated by 
Hs1ao-Tune Fer and Francis L. K. Hsv. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xxiv+206. $2.50. 


In the issue of May, 1944, the Journal car- 
ried a review of three monographs produced by 
Chinese social scientists of the Yunnan Station 
for Sociological Research. It is fitting that they 
should be called to mind in connection with Mr. 
Shih’s monograph on labor in the war industries 


“of the interior of China. For all of these studies, 


together with Mr. Hsaio-Tung Fei’s forthcoming 
book, Earthbound China, are evidence of a new 
and vigorous movement. 

In China’s great time of trouble, a group of 
social scientists, forced into the interior of their 
country by the Japanese invaston, have gone 
wholeheartedly at the business of observing and 
analyzing social changes in the province of 
Yunnan. Now the same circumstances which 
drove the scholars away from their books and 
laboratories in the eastern part of the country 
also drive’China’s war industries from the same 
places and to the same destination. So the dis- 





BE 
located scholars found themselves in the heart 
of the new frontier where what is mocern and 
Western in China must come to grips w:th what 
is most rustic, least urban, least Western, and 
least industrial. It is one of the world’s most 
fascinating social laboratories; but, unlike most 
laboratories, the experiments are an aces-wild 


game for high stakes and for keeps. Modern war . 


goods must be produced by laborers, many of 
whom never have seen any tool. more compli- 
cated than a hammer or a sickle. Disease must 
be quickly curbed among people who have 
couñted on ritual to take epidemics, in due time, 
by gradually reducing the fatal wrath of the 
gods. Efficiency has to be introduced where the 
whole culture is opposed to it. The social sci- 
entists have met the situation ir a rare spirit. 
They have done what may appear to 5e small 
pieces of intensive observation and analysis of a 
village here and a factory there, of the reactions 
of a town to a cholera epidemic, of a group of 


working women, etc. But these small studies’ 


have done more to make clear the nature of the 
social and economic crises—and ofthe political, 
too, although they are scarcely men<ioned— 
and problem of China than any number of gen- 
eral surveys would have done. General surveys 
give an idea of the magnitude of problems; but 
in China one knows the magnitudes are always 
astronomical; it is the nature of them that is 
really hard to grasp. And each of-the small stud- 
ies thus far reported by the Yunnan Station has 
dealt with a problem of tremendous importance 
both for Chtna’s war effort and for her postwar 
fate. 

China Enters the Machine Age reports Mr. 
Shih’s observations of a factory in Kunming. 
The outstanding feature of the factory; and of 
others like it, is that it has two distinct kinds of 
workers—local peasants and skilled workers 
from cities of the east. The peasants, at the bot- 
tom of the work hierachy because of their lack 
of skill and perhaps of incentive, are already 
aware of their inferior position. They are only a 
little weaned from their rustic ways and run 
back to a poverty-stricken rural life.at the slight 
est provocation. The outside skilled men are al- 
ready beginning to say that the natives can 
never learn industrial skills. The managers ap- 
parently share ‘these “prejudices.” Thus is 
started the cycle so familiar where outside 
management and skill encounter the unskilled 
rustic native. In fact, the reader is struck by the 
many similarities between what is happening in 
these Chinese factories and what happens 
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wherever a simple peasant people is recruited to 
work in industry. 

In a special chapter on female wodond ina 
cotton mill (by Ju-K’ang T’ien) one gets even a 


sharper picture of the situation of the first gen-` 


eration of factory workers. There is no tradition 


in China to support a girl in seeking to earn . 


money away from home. The girls in the fac- 
tory studied had either literally or in spirit run 
away from home. In the factory they recon- 
structed a sort of family life, showing that the 
family pattern of living was the only one they 
could conceive. Like children who run away, 
many of them return home, even to disorganized 
families. 

The practical problem, in case ‘of both the 
male and the female workers, is to orient their 
lives in some stable way about industrial work ; 
but this, in turn, depends upon managers get- 


, ting some insight into the essential social and 


psychological situation of the workers. One can 
only hope that the authors of this study and 


.others will be successful in communicating their 


findings to their fellow-countrymen who run 
China's industries. 


University of Chicago 
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Social Process ia Hawaii, Vol. VIII. Edited by 
Dora Sev. Honololu: Sociology Club, 
University o? Hawaii, 1943. Pp. ili+-83. 
This eighth issue of Social Process in Hawaii, 

edited by Dora Seu, is concerned chiefly with 

the effects of the war on various social groups in 
the Islands. There is a brief preliminary stidy 

of civilian morale by Andrew Lind based on a 

questionnaire of attitudes concerning. the prog- 

ress of the war. A short article by Nakahata 
and Toyota tells the story of the Varsity Victory 


"Volunteers, a group of Japanese-Americans who 


formed a volunteer labor battalion to help in the 
war effort after the dissolution of the Hawaiian 
Territorial Guard, and which disbanded when 
the American Army opened its ranks again to 
Japanese-American volunteers. Notes on ju- 
venile delinquency in wartime Honolulu by 
Hirano and Kesaji indicate a decline in de- 
linquency in 1942 followed by a rapid increase 
early in 1943. 

There are several articles on the reactions of 
various social groups in the Islands to the war 
situation, including an interesting essay on the 


social adjustments of mainland defense wọrkers 


EVERETT C. HUGHES. 


ti 
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by. Cory Wilson. He, sas that the average de- 
fense worker brings with him typical mainland 

` racial attitudes but that these often disappear 
' after a. few weeks’ residence in’ Honololu. ‘He 
points out that the first step in regarding mem- 


i-^ bers of the various racial groups in the Islands 
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as individuals 4 ‘is when the defense worker be- 
gins to , distinguish . degrees óf beauty among 


local girls. It is interesting to notice the use of, 


the same term, “‘shacked up,” to refer-to còm- 
. -mon-law marriages between defense workers 
and girls in the Islands as is used in Australia for 
similar arrangements between American serv- 
icemen and local girls. 
Miss Yukiko Kimura in. her paper “Some 
, Effects of the Social Situation of the Alien 
' Japanese i in Hawaii" has contributed what is 
perhaps the most valuable article in the-cur- 
"rent issue. It.is a carefully written study evi- 
dently based on research a$ a result of social 
participation in the groups concerned. She notes 
, the terrific shock the war brought to the older 
Japanese. residents of the Islands as a result of 
, their identification with the enemy of the coun- 
try in which they live and of which their chil- 


_ dren are citizens. Many of the traditional sanc- ` 


tions for conduct within the family and local 
- group were suddenly rendered useless through 
‘identification with the enemy—Buddhism, 
leadership of Japan:born individuals, the lan- 
* guage schools. Younger American-born children 
were placed in a position of telling their parents 
what to and what not to dointhe war situation— 
a reversal of-the usual parental authority. The 
author also discusses the interesting process 
whereby old Japanese patterns of thought are 
transferred to the American scene by those who 
are loyal to this country.;"An example is re- 
. vealed in 'a. 'statement of an elderly woman 
speaking of a dream of the American soldiers in 
a battlefield. She said, "Now I know that those 


honorable soldiers became the gods to protect” 


, this country, So I am sure America will win. I 
. bow toward the south (indicating the Southern 
_ Pacific) every evening and offer æ prayer. for 
' this čouñtry. * This pacers is typically Shii- 
: toistic.” 

The University of Hawaii i is to be solitis 
. lated on maintaining such a research program 


'* for students and others interested in the social 


r 


process in. Hawaii during the’ present crisis. 
- Part'of the success of the Islands in maintain- 
ing a racial democracy in the face of Japan's 
attack on Pearl Harbor is due to the patience 
with which civic groups such as the university 
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ae stéadily gone after éhe facts and, on ac- 
quiring them, brought them to the attention of 
- administrators, both’ military ‘and civilian. 

Such research has in turn aided them in carrying 
out their job of governing a community of 


mixed racial arid cultural background in time of 
war in such a way that it remains a positive so- 


cial and productive unit of America rather than ` 


a negative liability subject to disorder and re- 
pression. ` ' p 
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Escape Jon Jara., By Corners VAN DER 


Grr and E. H. Lansmo.'New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell : Co., 1943. Pp. 166. 
$2.00. 


. ee Jonn F. ENBREE -— 
University of Chicago + T ege d 


When the Japanese came to Java, they were ` 


prepared to do a thorough job. Behind the army 


came the economic troops to take over the in-: 


dustries and office, arid behind the economic 


troops came the kempei—the military police— ` 


with their black lists and arrests. Here is fine 
source material for the student of military gov- 
ernment. 

The author held a positión in one of the pub- 
lic utility companies in Batavia. Along with 


‘other essential workers, he was ordered by the 
Dutch government to stick by his job. He thus ' 
had a front-row seat for the occupation. The 


Japanese had learned a good deal from their 


gram which looked sure-fire—on paper. If they 
had been able to put their program into effect, 
our task in this area would be immeasurably 
more difficult. The author’s firsthand observa- 
tions of Japanese soldiers.and officers throws 
considerable light on their behavior and at- 
titudes and gives us a clearer idea of the task we 
face in occupying Japan. e 


The author early decided to escape, and his. 


methodical preparations run like a- thread 
through the narrative. With two companions, 
he sailed a twenty-foot vessel past the Japanese 
and across the Indian Ocean three thousand 
miles to the island of Rodriguez—a feat which in 
normal times might well have been the central 
theme of the volume. . G 
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.early mistakes in Hongkong. They had a pro- 
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po Policy toward Palestine. By Cane y briefly sketched, along with the environment. ' 


Friepricu. Pubfished under the Auspices 
of. the American ‘Council of Public Affairs. 


Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs. Press, E 


1044. Pp. v+106. $1.oo. . 


This is a valuable factual survey of American 
policy toward Palestine. The first half of the 
small volume is taken up by a continu- 
ous text, the latter half by Appendixes A-J. 
containing the ‘documentary evidence, from 
the Balfour Declarationand the Congress resolu- 
tion of 1922 to the proposed Congress resolution 
of 1944 and the recent Democratic and Republi- 


can platform planks. Copious footnotes in the ' 


text enable the reader to find’ the essential 
general literature in the field. `- G 


The picture which emerges seems typical of 


American foreign policy outside the Western 
‘Hemisphere. Two contradictory tendencies are 
interwoven: the occasional expressior. of sym- 


pathies for humanitarian principles, sch as the . 


self-determination of nations, and the attempt . 


to.steer clear of the intérnational entanglements 
into which the application of these principles 
must necessarily lead. However, the author con- 
cludes that a new situation has arisen in Europe 
and in the Near East which calls imperatively 


for a solution in the interest of world peace, He 


realizes that the six points he suggests for a 
future American policy run counter to the pres- 
ent British policy toward Palestine, but he feels 
that a firm American stand: would mobilize lib- 


eral British opinion and be less risky with re- .. 


spect to thé Arabs than the customary inaction. 
While the book is only introductory to the 
Palestinian problem proper, it is one o: the best 
available entrance gates for Americans. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
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The Navaho Door: 
Life..By ALEXANDER H. and DOROTHEA C. 
-LEIGHTON. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xviii4-149. $4.00. 


An Introduction ta Navaho. 


^ Itisan important event when two physicians ' 
^ and psychiatrists spend a sufficient period . 


among an Indian tribe to be able to make valid ` 
observations on native medical beliefs and prac-. 
tices and the means by which native and white ' 


ideas can be mutually modified for the benefit 
`of native health. The bulk 'of the volume is 
taken up with background material of varying 


quality. The past history of the Navaho is. . 


» LE 


' and social life. Religion comes in for more de- 
tailed treatment in view of the close relation be- : 


tween religion and curing in Navaho belief... 


The program and role of the Indian Service in. 


adjusting the Navaho to new conditions is sum- . 


-marized, with due regard to the difficulties i in-- 
. volved. 


But the heart of the book lies in the chapters 
on Navaho medical beliefs dnd practices, their ` 


reactions to hospitals and white medicines, and 


the techniques by which white physicians may, 
make use of these beliefs in improving Navaho 
health. The, authors have not only outlined.. 


oe 
EE 


sample "treatments but have put them into. ] 


*Navaho English" so that the problem of com- 
munication might be demonstrated. These 
chapters are excellent and should be required . 
reading for all Indian Service workers. 

` ^ Three brief life-histories of Navahos are 
added “in order to give some persónal idea of 
how a Navaho views his life.” The final chapter 
attempts to assess the significance of the Navya- , 
ho experiment in terms of the. present world 


situation. The authors feel that “the Navahos , 


_ represent one specific and concrete sample. of 


our national policy in dealing with people across 
cultural boundaries.” 

The reviewer, in reading this volume, has: 
been puzzled by certain incongruities. Accord- 
ing to the Foreword, it was written “for Indian 


‘Service workers, in the first instance.” Yet few 


Indian Service workers can afford to. purchase ' 


d ` 


xo 


‘so expensive a volume. Furthermore, the title . 


does little to explain the nature of the book. The `| 


authors’ great talents seem wasted in summariz- 
ing the well-known facts of Navaho culture. 
when they are capable of tackling so many of 
the unknowns. 

It is to.be hoped that the Indian Service will 
find a way to make the essentials of this study. 
easily available to its men and women. Only if 


fs oda 


they catch some of the spirit of this volume will . * 


there be real progress in putting American ideals 7° 
into effect among our Indian groups. -~ ha. Y 
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Teamwork and Labor Turnover in the Air craft | 
Industry of Southern California. By ELTON 
Mayo and Gzoncx F. F. Lomparp. Boston: 


FRED EGGAN 


` -Bureau of Business. - Research, Graduate ` 


School of Business Administration, Harvard . 
University, 1944. Pp. When $i -00: 
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This monograph’ undertakes to get at the 
` causes of labor turnover in the aircraft industry 
of southern California through a study of some 
aspects of the social structure of that industry. 

Seven large companies were involved in the 
- research. Statistics were gathered on turnover 
and absenteeism for a number of departments 


^. iw these companies. There was some variation 


fróm department to department but no decisive 
contrast. When figures were broken down into 
shifts within these departments, the picture was 
much the same. It was only when the research- 
ers got the figures on a numberof work centers— 
small units where employees were working in 
close proximity and under the same first-line 
supervisor—that distinctions of real sigrificance 
were brought to light. It was found that some 
work centers had hardly any regular and de- 
pendable workers, while there were others which 
had hardly any absenteeism of turnover. 
Mayo and Lombard devoted special attention 
to one work center in this latter group. They 
found the key to its good record in the perform- 
ance of its leadman (first-line supervisor), who 
gave close attention to the personal and work 
problems of his group and represented them to 
the “outside world" of foreman, inspectors, 
efficiency men, etc. The leadman had built up a 
. team in which each worker had his acknowl- 
edged position; the workers were closely knit 
together and proud of being on the team. 
Interviews in several plants with workers 
who were quitting revealed that in most cases 
they had never become socially integrated into a 
department or work center. They had not made 
the team. E 
'The authors classify groups of workers into 
three types: the “natural” group of from two to 
' seven men who come together to form a clique, 


_ the "family" group consisting of a "natural" 


group of veterans in the work center plus the 
. employees of less seniority who follow their lead, 

and the "organized" group in which the super- 
visor takes the lead in integrating the workers 
under him. The first two groups grow up in the 


natural processes of human association without’ 


‘aid or guidance from management. However, 
the authors point out that these groups grow up 
much more readily in a stable community 
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among workers of long industrial experience. 
In rapidly changing waf-boom communities 
and among workers with little previous com- . 
mon-experience, these natural processes may 
be entirely defeated unless supervisors take the 


‘lead in building up cohesive groups. Thus dis- 


organized communities do not make high turn- 
over and abseenteism rates inevitable, but they 
do present management with an especially seri- 
ous—and little-understood—problem in social 
engineering. 

Elton Mayo, the senior author, was one E f 
the guiding spirits in the trail- blazing Western 
Electric study, which established the impor- 
tance of human relations in the work situation. 
The present study is a sound and useful con- 
tribution along these lines, but it is more fruit- 
ful in what it suggests than in what it proves. 
Instead of spending so much time and effort in 
going over figures for plants, departments, and 
shifts, we might have expected the authors to 
use the Western Electric thesis as a jumping- 
off place and to have moved right in where the | - 
human relations were to be observed—in the 
work centers. 

Actually, after all the figures are presented, : 
we are introduced to only one work center, and 
even there we meet only the leadman and are 
not told anything specific about the relations 
of the workers to each other or to that lead- 
man—as they see it. While apparently a good 
deal of interviewing was done, no quotations 
from.workers are presented to us to help us see 
how a team arises and what it means to the in- 
dividuals to be on or not on the team. 

The general conclusions are probably sound, 
but, as social scientists or as supervisors, we 
need to know much more about the social proc- 
esses involved than we can learn from this 
monograph. However, it should be said that the 
authors recognize these limitations. They point 
to the need for further research into the "natu- 
ral,” “family,” and “organized” groups which 
they tentatively describe. If they continue 
working in this direction, we “can look forward 
to contributions of even greater value in the 


future. WiLLIAM Foore WHYTE 
. 
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Prison System of India. New York: Macmillan 


Co., 1944. Pp. xvi4-139. The progress of prison ' 
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Indian Jails Committee. 
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Among the distifguished contributors to the 
fiftieth-anniversary issue of the Amerizan Jour- 
nal of Sociology are the president for 1945 of the 
American Sociological Society, and seven past 
presidents. 

Professor Ellsworth Faris, chairman emeri- 
tus of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was actively associated with 
the American Journal of Sociology from 1921 to 
1936 and continues as an associate editor. His 
lofig and distinguished career has been devoted 
to the subject of social psychology, and his ar- 
ticle, "Beginnings of Social Psychology,” is thus 
a survey of a half-century of history by an 
authority. i 


. Professor Edwin H. Sutherland, head of the 
department of sociology of the University of 
Indiana, is an advisory editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology. As author of Principles 
of Criminology and specialist in res2arch on 
the “white-collar criminal,” he is exceptionally 
well qualified to write the article on “Social 
Pathology.” 


Professor Robert K. Merton of Columbia 
University is a younger sociologist interested 
in the theoretical problems of sociology. At 
present he is engaged in studies of public opin- 
ion undertaken by the Institute of Applied So- 
cial Science Research. He is the author of the 
survey of “Sociological Theory” in this issue. 


Professor Warren S. Thompson, director of 
the Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, the author of a recent popular 
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has written the section on “Population Studies" 
for this issue. 
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for his book on The Family and for his recent 
work, The Veteran Comes Back; Professor Ko- 
marovsky for her study, The Unemployed Man 
and His Family. l 


Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, whose association with the 
American Journal of Sociology dates from 1916, 
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was its editor from 1936 to 1940 and continues 
as an associate editor. He is nationally known 
for his work on prediction of success in parole 
and in marriage. As the inventor of certain re- 
search techniques, he is well qualified to write 
on the subject of “Sociological Research 
Methods." 


Professor Louis Wirth of the University of 
Chicago. an associate editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology, has been connected with 
the Journal since 1930. Recently he served as 
director of the Illinois Planning Commission. A 
student of the late Professor Robert E. Park, 
he has followed the development of “Human 
Ecology" since the term was first used by so- 
ciologists. : 


Professor E. B. Reuter, now of Fisk Univer- 
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him pre-eminently to write a survey of fifty 
years of "Racial Theory." 
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Professor E. A. Ross of the University of 
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was made an advisory editor of the American 
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more than any other man he could write the 
history of American sociology in the form of per- ` 
sonal reminiscences. 


Professor George Lundberg of Bennington 
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In his paper on “The Proximate Future of So- 
ciology” he speculates upon the developments’ 
in the methods and conditions of research. 
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department of sociology at the University of 
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"Thomas, of one of the classics of American so- 


ciology, The Polish Peasant, he has long been a 
great name in scholarly circles. His article, “The 
Proximate Future of Sociology,” is the judg- Cree om. 
ment of a student who has been a witness to 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD. _ 


The présent issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology commemorates the comple- 
tion of the first fifty years of the existence 
of the Journal. 

The development of sociology during the 
past half-century may be justly regarded 
as an intellectual movement of primary 
importance. Fifty years ago sociology was 
essentially unrecognized as a subject ‘and 
uncultivated as a field. Its primary ob- 
jectives were obscure, its probleras were 
vague, ity inquiries were immature, it had 
little academic acceptance, and its intel- 
lectual status was uncertain. Today, soci- 
ology is stongly intrenched ds an academic 
discipline, It has staked out and assiduously 
studied importarit areas of interest; it has 
brought into mature being significant forms 
of scientific inquiry; it has developed a re- 
spected and valuable body of knowledge; 
and it has acquired. an acknowledged status 
as a Social scieitce. 

The American Journal of Sociology has 
played a central part in this development. 
From its beginning the Journal has sought 


to give its full weight to the improvement- 


of the discipline of ‘sociology. Thrcugh its 
editorial policy and its selection of articles 
it has endeavored to clarify the aims of 
sociological inquiry, to improve forms of sci- 
entific investigation, to further pioneering 


+ 


efforts, and to foster a spirit of scientific in- `- 
tegrity among workers in the field. 

The Journcl began in 1895 as the first of 
the national jcurnals in the field of sociology. 
In the early years under the vigorous editor- 
Ship of Dr. Albion W. Small it exercised 
forceful leadership in gaining status.for soci- 
ology and in delimiting and organizing its 
field. Following this pioneering stage the 
Journal continued to have an intimate asso- 
ciation with the development of sociology: 
For forty years it was the official organ ol 
the American Sociological Society. As the 
largest journal of sociology in the world, it 
has always been one'of,the chief outlets for 
the publication of articles in the field of 
sociology. / 

Because of the intimate connection which 
the Journal has had with the growth of so- | 
ciology, the editors thought it fitting to 
devote the present anniversary issue to an 
analysis and evaluation of the develop- 
ments during the past half-century in im- 
portant areas of sociological interest. At 
the request of the editors, outstanding au- 
thorities have prepared articles in the fields 
of their respective competence. Their 
thoughtful discussions give perspective not 
only to the historical development of soci- 
ology but also to its present status and its 
proximate fune prospects. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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ELLSWORTH FARIS 


ABSTRACT 


Social psychology, the science of human rature in interaction, began as a study of collective behavior but 
now is impartially interested in groups and their individual members. As late as 1890, psychology was con- 
cerned with mental facts treated in absolute isolation. Social psychologists at first were concerned with the 

. attempt, now abandoned, to reduce human nature to some basic principle or to a few irreducible elements, 
such as imitation, instincts, reflexes wishes. There is a strong tendency at present to take “the act” as the 
unit of study. Wundt and Durkheim greatly influenced American scholars. Contributors in this field include 
Sumner, Dewey, Mead, Cooley, Ross, and many others. A highly important advance is the recognition that 
qualities exist in nature and that human experiences are natural events. American effort is distinguished by 
the vast amount of empirical research. Though adequate methods do not yet exist, the record of the first fifty 
years gives promise that social psychology, though still in its beginnings, may some day take its place along- 


side physics and chemistry. 


All the sciences, says Comte, pass 
_ through stages—theological, metaphysical, 
: and scientific—and one of the last in line for 
its metamorphosis is social psychology. For 
while the problems with which we are con- 
cerned have engaged men's mirids from time 
immemorial and the proverbs of preliterates 
show much keen insight into human nature 
and while the sacred books and the writings 
of the ancients can still be read with profit 
for their observations on life and mind, yet 
the effort to apply the scientific method to 
persons in association is an affair of our 
own, day, and men are living who saw its 
beginning. If only a beginning has been 
made, it is a promising beginning; and we 
may derive a measure of satisfaction that 
the foundations have been laid and much 
material assembled to build the structure. 
The record justifies neither boasting nor 
complacency, but the scholars of 1995 will 
not be ungrateful for what our half-century 
has bequeathed to them. 

The term “social psychology” was once 
used in two different senses, on the one hand, 
to denote the study of groups (colleczive be- 
havior) and, on the other hand, to mean the 
. Science of personality and character con- 
sidered as the resultant of the interaction of 
human beings. Today the distinction is 
largely neglected; for, since all groups are 
composed of members and all persons belong 
to groups, it is difficult to study the one 
without taking account of.the other. The 


psychology of crowds can be set forth only 


` by taking account of the individual changes 


—emotional volitional, or whatever—of . 
the units composing it. Hence the modern 
Social psychologist shifts his attention back 
and forth from person to group and from 
group to person as the nature of his inquiry 
demands. Social psychology is the science 
of human nature in interaction. 

Fifty years ago it was not a matter of 
concern to psychologists to consider social 
influences. Their aim was a science of mind, 
treated in absolute separation not only from 
other minds but also from any physical or 
physiological accompaniments. Afl the data 
were obtained by "introspection," and the 
psychologist had his material ever at hand 
in the ideas and thoughts in his own head 
to which he could refer at will. A sharp dis- 
tinction was made between matter and mind 
as radically different “substances” with 
mutually incompatible attributes. A cor- 
responding dualism of method between psy- 
chology, on the one hand, afid the physical 
and biological sciences, on the other, was the 
result. In the material sciences facts were 
admitted only when guaranteetl by common 
observation, in contrast to the alleged pri- 
vacy of introspection. From the success of 
these methods has come about what has 
been called the “leftward trend” of the sci- 
ences, chemistry being reduced to physics, 
biology to chemistry, with psychology tend- 
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* , e 
ing to play the role, of “the poor relation of 
the sciences.” 

When psychology broke away from scho- 
lasticism in the seventeenth century, the 
central interest was in the problem of how 
knowledge is obtained, though much effort 
was spent on the question of whether knowl- 


edge was possible. And so “cogniticn” was 


the chief concern; “presentations,” images, 
ideas, perceptions, and even "'conation" 
were all subsidiary to the “judgment” and 
the train of judgments leading to right rea- 
soning. The behavior of man received no 
treatment. It is of interest to recall that, as 
late as 1890, William James followed the 
same order of topics, though they were re- 
lated to the dawning interest in physiology. 

In the meantime physiological psychol- 
ogy had arisen in Germany, and, for a long 
generation, men toiled in laboratories with 
cunningly devised apparatus in an effort— 
and a very successful effort it was—to cor- 
relate the mental processes, chiefly the sen- 
sations, with two other orders of phenomena 
—physiological organs and physical events. 
Wave lengths of light, retinal cones, and 
the sensation of red were all related to one 
another and a “color theory" formulated 
which was a description of the correspond- 
ence of all three. The five senses were thus 
Studied, f&e which were analyzed until 
there were some forty and then an even 
larger indefinite number. Two irreducible 
"elementary" classes resulted—sensations 
and affective tones (feelings). The analysis 
was admirable and complete, but to synthe- 


size the elements was difficult and could be ' 


accomplished only by assumptions which 
later followers found unsatisfactory. 
Shortly before our fifty-year period be- 
gins, William James gave a great impetus to 
psychology in his treatise wherein the phys- 
iological point of view received ample rec- 
ognition; and, while there was no hint of the 


social-psychological point of view, there was, . 


at least, an end to the consideration of 
“mental” facts in isolation. He defined psy- 
chology as the description and_explanation 
of consciousness as such. James was “the 
last of the Mohicans”; for the new move- 


N 
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ment got under way soon after his great 
book appeared. By that time his interest 
had been transferred to philosophy and to 
the effort, quite unsuccessful, to overcome 
the misunderstanding of his word “prag- 
matism.” In an indirect fashion James did 
have a part in the subsequent development 
of social psychology through his doctrine 
of the instincts. Until his time, reason and 
intelligence were assigned to man and in- 
stincts were possessed only by the lower ani- 
mals. In a brilliant chapter he argued that 
man had more than any animals, and he 
listed some thirty-two of them; and for 


thirty years no one questioned the correct- 


ness of this view. ; 

It was the problem of how to deal with 
the concept of emotion which was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the instinct doctrine. Formerly 
emotions were considered as disturbances of 
calm reason and thus as obstacles to the 
formation of true judgments. By positing 
a repertory of instincts, James was able to 


, make a logical place in his,scheme for fear, 


anger, and the rest by appealing to the bio- 
logical inheritance of irresistible, nonration- 
al movements whose origin was traced back 
to assumed experiences of our distant ances- 
tors. This brought into the picture the bio- 
logical probleni of the number and charac- 
ter of the nonintelligent activities, with 
which “‘conation” could have nothing to do, 
and at the same time made desirable an in- 
vestigation into the ethnological data to 
which appeal was made. 

'It was William McDougall who, for the 
first time, discarded the traditional order 
of treatment and promoted the instincts 
from the wings of the theater to the main 
stage. His work had wide influence and was 
unchallenged for some fifteen years. From 
the pens of those who had accepted the doc- 
trine and found it wanting when consistent- 
ly applied, there suddenly appeared, from 
men widely separated and acting quite in- 
dependently, a flood of negative criticism, 
with the result that specific instincts are 
now referred to with the prefix “so-called.” 
The coup de grace was delivered by Dewey 
twenty-three years ago (1922). 


i 
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‘The evolutionary point of view had been 
developing, in the meantime, in genetic psy- 


chology, of which G. Stanley Hall was one of ' 


the leading advocates. Appealing to ethnol- 
ogy in an uncritical manner and relying on 
the now discarded concept of recapitulation, 
it: pictured the child as a little savage and 
the adolescent as a barbarian. To this day 
the Boy Scout movement forces the little 
twelve-year-old to blister his hands in mak- 

. ing fire by friction because, being a primitive 
man in disguise, he cannot appropriitely 
use. matches. 

But the genetic procedure was not limit- 
ed to child psychology. Books on social ori- 
gins traced the development of religion, of 
art, of the family, the state, and the rest 
from the earliest beginnings. As a chapter 
in natural history, these subjects will al- 
ways have an interest; but as attempts to 
understand the present problems by enu- 
merating the stages, mostly hypcthetical, 
through which they have-passed, they are of 
small use and often misleading. The Ger- 
mans call it Historismus and now admit its 
futility. 

The movement called “social psychology” 
in Germany may be traced in its beginnings 
to the Romantic movement and to the in- 
terest which impelled the Grimm brothers to 
study the lore of the peasants. We may call its 
culmination the work on folk psychology of 

, Wundt, in which the stages from primitive 
man to the dawn of the age of humanity are 
set forth—all too confidently, since the cru- 
cial problems are often resolved by an ap- 
peal to introspective psychology. 
Ethnological material was more fruit- 
fully utilized by Durkheim and his disciples 
in France. Some of their conclusions they 
believed applied only to “primitive man” 
(to use their term), but they were eventual- 
ly found to be demonstrably true of mod- 
erns as well. Some of their concepts have 
proved to have the highest value. “Représen- 
tations collectives,” or "group concepts" as 
we may translate it, give the clue to much 
that had remained undefined. Even more 
revealing was the notion, fully defined and 
amply documented by examples, of the 
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“impermeability to experience” of the indi- 
vidual when confronted by something not 
in harmony with the collective idea. On such 
occasions a man believes, in flat contradic- 
tion to the evidence of his senses, and this is 
shown to be a part of the normal behavior of 
the normal man. Durkheim’s account of the 
“social fact” and his demonstration. of its 
coercive nature made it impossible to ignore 
longer the influence of the group on the, in- 
dividual member of it and made it easy to’ 
see that, for any human being with which 
we shall ever be concerned, the group is prior 
to the individual and the customs of the 
group are of prior importance as over 
against the individual habits and actions. 

Of great and permanent influence was the 
Folkways of Sumner, who used impartially 
many thousands of facts both from ethnol- 
ogy and from recorded history. New and 
valuable additions to the English language 
like “mores,” 
"folkways," and “ethnocentrism.” . Al- 
though some of his conclusions did not find 
acceptance, this is of no importance, since 
he gave the facts on which his conclusions 
are based and the reader is always free to 
reinterpret the data. What Sumner demon- 
strated in a definitive manner was the vari- 
ety of custom and the almost infinite vari- 
ability of human nature. This is eften called 
“plasticity” or **malleability." The form of 
the family is shown to exhaust the permuta- 
tions possible to two sexes. The facts show 
that almost everything that we moderns ab- 
hor or contemplate with disapproval has 
been willingly done and uncritically ap- ' 
proved. Voluntary celibacy, voluntary selí- 
mutilation, voluntary suicide, are shown to 
have been widely practiced as approved 
conduct. Socially approved infanticide, so- 
cially sanctioned killing of old parents, and 
many other similar practices were brought 
together in support of the thesis that “the 
mores can make anything right and force 
disapproval of anything." Since Summer it 
has been impossible to deny the priority of 
the group or the primacy of culture. 

Nor did it become necessary to “deny the 
individual" or to consider the members of a 
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society as being “molded” passively’. by 
“society.” The group is indeed prior, but its 


new members are not inert or identical. The’ 


- "primary group" of Cooley is cheracterized 
by association and co-operation, but the uni- 
ty is one of organization and not cf identity. 
And it was Cooley who made it clear that 
human life may be viewed either collective- 
ly, as an orchestra, or separately, as the dif- 
ferent musicians. Society and individual 
are only two ways—two aspects. indeed— 
of looking at human life, There cannot be an 
army without the soldier, and the soldier 
would not be a soldier without the army. It 


would seem that, in this fashion, an ancient ' 


and profitless debate could be finzlly ended. 

The older psychology with its emphasis 
on introspection and its preoccupation with 
“consciousness” was, in the meantime, vio- 
lently attacked by the vigorous and militant 
group of young men who called themselves, 
“behaviorists.” It was precipitated by a dis- 
puteamong the introspectionists themselves, 
who charged each other with being inexpert 
in the method. The behaviorists proceeded 
to réject it altogether” But the chief motive 
appears to have been the effort to make psy- 
chology scientific in the sense that facts 
were to be accepted only upon the consensus 
of observers, and to do this it was necessary 
to mak@it an objective science. The move- 
ment ran a vigorous course and was not 
without its effect on subsequent research; 
but it became clear that to laud zhe objec- 


tive method in the study of animal behavior ` 


was only to make a virtue of necessity, and 
to restrict the study of man to what an ob- 
server could photograph was to impose a 
gratuitous limitation on the worker. 

. By this tinge the older scheme of psychol- 
ogy as an account of the process of knowing, 
with its hierarchy of sensation, image, per- 
ception, conception, judgment, and reason- 
ing, was everywhere disregarded and con- 
sidered hopelessly inadequate and anti- 
quated. Behaviorism emphasized behavior, 
but men were interested in conduct. Hów- 
ever close the kinship of animals and man, 
the difference is vast; and it is necessary to 
consider the respects in which man is unlike 


. 
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the animals, as well as the resemblances. 
Consciousness, by whatever term it may be © 
called, and imagination, however denomi- 
nated, continued to be emphasized and stud- 
ied. In a brilliant passage Cooley declared im- 
agination to be the very stuff of social life, 
insisting that the solid facts were facts of the 
imagination. My idea of myself iscentralin . 
importance. A man's conception (image) of 
himself and his idea (image) of his God will 
move him to heroism and martyrdom, and - 
no account of his reflexes will reveal that 
which is first in importance. ; 

'The period under consideration was one 
of great aczivity, and the literary output’ 
very impressive, at least as regards quan- 
tity. For a long time there was a persistent 
effort to reduce the complex manifestations 
of human life to a few elements, which were : 
then held to enter into combinations after 
the manner of chemical elements and their 
compounds. The two classes of elements of 
the physiological psychologists was such a 
result. When the dynamic aspect was rec- 
ognized, we had a long list of proposals: 
self-preservation or the will to power, imita- 
tion, food and sex, the eleven instincts of 
McDougall, a similar list of reflexes of ‘the 
behaviorists, the four wishes of Thomas, 


-and many more less widely publicized were 


in turn proposed, advocated, and abandoned 
or neglected. These all appear as hasty striv- 
ings after simplicity and were arrived at, for ` 
the most part, by intuition rather than 
through research with tested hypotheses. 
Dewey’s famous article on the reflex-arc 
concept, in which he showed that the sharp 
division between the sensory and the motor 
was untenable, appeared many years ago 
and was at once a stimulus to further re- 
search in the direction of integration and 
also a prophecy of what was to follow. Much 
later the Gestalt psychologists showed the 
untenability of considering sensations as 
stimuli, since these must always occur in 
configurations that have relation to the ` 
purposes involved in the response and the 
direction of attention. A number of inde- 
pendent workers made it evident that to 
study an individual person as isolated is to 
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discuss an unprofitable abstraction; and 
George Mead and others made us realize 
that that process of self-stimulation and 
self-response results in the incorporation of 
the attitudes and roles of the other. Even 
the most private of the inner musings of the 
solitary hermit are necessarily social—how 
else could he think in words? 

- It is not impossible that the most impor- 
tant of all the many advances in this period 
istherestoration of man and the mind of man 
to its rightful place as a part of nature. Mod- 
ern psychology inherited an insoluble prob- 
lem from the seventeenth century, when 
mind and matter were held to be in absolute 
separation. The natural world was mecha- 
nistic, and its events could be reduced to a 
mathematical formula, while the qualities, 
such as the color red or the feeling of un- 
pleasantness, were relegated to the mental 
and the subjective. 

It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to 
say that the overcoming of this difficulty 
amounted to the long-awaited Copernican 
revolution, but its importance is very great. 
To deny that there are qualities in nature, 
as Bertrand Russell does to this day, is to be 
confronted with a metaphysical problem 
as baffling as it is unreal. To admit man and 
the capacities of man into the realm of 
nature is to recognize that qualities are 
as solid natural facts as sound waves or 
ether vibrations; for qualities enter into 
events as significant. Feelings of resentment, 
anger, and revenge are as important in the 
sequence leading to a global war as any “ma- 
terial” fact or occurrence that can be cited. 
What nature has joined together let no psy- 
chologist put asunder. 

And so we may venture to set down the es- 
sentials of the position now accepted by an 
increasing number of our company, al- 
though it would be premature to assume 
that there is complete consensus. The unit 
of study is the act. Within the act all the 
categories of the older psychology can find a 
place. Attention, perception, imagination, 
reasoning, and the rest occur, on occasion, 
when the action takes certain forms or 
meets certain obstructions. Likewise emo- 
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tions, the whole gamut of them, can be re- 


‘lated to the success, real or imagined, or the 


failure or frustration of the act or plan or 
enterprise. Instincts, emotions, imagination, 
are neither elements, things, nor forces but 
are modifications of actions and could be 
more accurately referred to adverbially, 
did our idiom permit. But the act is not an 
isolated occurrence, and all action is, in 
some sense, interaction. Language dis 
tinguishes man from other animals, and 
language is the unwitting product of collec- 
tive behavior. Further, the group in which 
the individual person moves is part of a 
larger whole, whence come the folkways 
and the mores, likewise the result of the col- 
lective experience which produces the mores 
without intending to do so. 

One should not fail to include the influ- 
ence which the practitioners of depth psy- 
chology—Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, West, 
and others—have had in the last thirty 
years. Their presuppositions have often been 
uncritical and nearer intuition than science, 
and their conclusions from their data have 
failed to convince most students of these 
problems; yet the technique of “free associa- 
tion" appears to be a distinct contribution; 
and, although social psychologists have not 
accepted the doctrines with the uncritical 
hospitality manifested by many socéal work- 
ers, yet few would deny the value of the in- 
sight which revealed the importance to per- 
sonality of crucial events which normal 
memory cannot recall. i 

E. A. Ross published in 1908 the first 
book with the title Social Psychology, but 
the last thirty years have seen a veritable 
flood of textbooks and other works with this 
title and many not so christened. ‘Some of 
these have been of the highest quality, 
many could only be called indifferent, while 
others could better have been left unwritten. 
But great as has been the acttvity in the 
publishing of books, the energy expended on 
research has been far greater, at least in 
America. The science of statistics made 
unprecedented progress during the first 
World War, and this technique is now con- 
sidered indispensable in a great variety of 
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inquiries. The study of communities and 
groups of every character has produced 
some excellent results. Life-histories, ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and observation of 
observable behavior have all been employed 
with no small results. 

Every scientist aspires to introduce 
measurement into his material where this 
is possible, and great advances kave been 
made-in this endeavor. Mention can be 
made of the early Binet tests, from which 
there has developed a highly valuable in- 
strument, increasingly employed in the 
most divergent fields; from juvenile delin- 
quents to the classification of college stu- 
dents and the discovery of officer material in 
the Army. A valuable development is the 
measurement of public opinion, based on 
the statistical theory of sampling. At the 
present writing the Army is conducting im- 
portant research on morale, the results of 
which will one day be available. A vast or- 
ganization is engaged in psychological war- 
fare and propaganda, but the nature of this 
material and its results will probably pre- 
clude early accessibility. 

If, now, we attempt to distinguish some 
of the significant general trends o: the last 
fifty years, several important developments 
can be clearly discerned. Most characteris- 
tic of American scholarship is the great out- 
burst of energy resulting in thousands of re- 
search projects in an effort to obtain by dili- 
gent inquiry and firsthand observation and 
, experience an acquaintance with and a 
knowledge about the groups and persons 


accessible to study. The variety of these. 


studies is far too extensive even to classify 
here, for they include community studies 
of every sort from the American village to 
Guatemalan Mayas and Samoan girls. They 
include studies of such pathological phe- 
nomena as suicide, insanity, divorce, delin- 
quency, and crime, as well as personality 
types from the urban Negro to the “hotel 
child," studies of “normal” situations like 
the groupings in a girls! college, and the 


conditions indicating a successful marriage. ` 


To mention these is to omit a muca greater 
number. 
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Much of the research has been stimulated 
by grants of funds by the foundations which 
have made millions of dollars available to 
scholars who seemed to show promise. The 
organization of the Social Science Research 
Council made possible the work of many of- 
the younger workers in this field, as well as 
contributing to their training and develop- 
ment. 

.Significant, indeed, has been the interest 
in research of many departments and agen- 
cies of the federal and state governments. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has done much and will probably do 
much more. But extensive as the financial 
aid has been, most of the work has been ac-, 
complished by university professors and . 
graduate students, sometimes with a little 
ald from the institutions but often by un- . 
assisted effort. 

This large-scale stimulation of research 
did not, of course, yield uniformly valuable 
results, which was clearly foreseen. The 
kingdom of science no more than the King- 
dom of Heaven can be taken by violence. 
There is no meat without bone, says a Bantu 
proverb, and chaff comes with wheat on 
every farm. But even if much of the work 
done is poor and some of the results worth- 
less, yet much first-class achievement has 
rewarded the donors, valuable experience 
has been obtained, and mistakes have been 
recognized and corrected. 

A second significant trend is implied in , 
the above recital. It is the change from 
philosophical speculation and armchair gen- 
eralization to diligent inquiry and a search 
after data. Continental scholars sometimes 
regard this movement as a reproach, but 
American social psychologists consider it as 
the most fruitful way to use our energies at 
the present juncture. Intuitive formulations 
of the "laws" of our science are not wanting, 
but they remain in the eddies and backwash 
of the main stream. 

As a corollary of the above, we may re- 
cord that the particularistic explanations 
of the past are no longer in favor. The “mo- 
nistic fallacy,” which assigns a single explan- 
atory principle, is no longer in favor except 
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with a few voluminous writers who appear, 
like Paul, to be *born out of due time." 
Their survival does no harm, and their num- 
ber will diminish. 

Another negative movement may be 
called a “trend”: the loss of interest in the 
Analysis of human nature into elements, al- 
ready discussed. The diligent work cf the 
physiological psychologists, the specula- 
tions of the instinct school, and the similar 
. attempts of the depth psychologists, to- 
gether with other less plausible formulations 
'have lost their interest. 

'There are other directions of movement 
that might well deserve mention, but one 
must suffice: the progressive application of 
measurement and quantitative methods to 
the facts of psychology. Here again there 
have been offenses against sound method, as 
when arbitrary values are assigned to 
arbitrary terms and correlations worked 
out to the third decimal under the illusion 
that exactness means accuracy. But the 
trend is strong and the results notable. No 
one is competent in this field without some 
` ‘knowledge of statistical methods. 

Are there lessons that we can learn from 
the record of fifty years? We can, it would 
' seem, realize that we have a great and an 
important task. There is need of honesty 
and modesty as never before. If social psy- 
,chology is not a science, it is the beginning 
.of a science, and we have made a good be- 
ginning. No longer can the cloistered work- 
er solve our problems by his cleverness, 
or hope to do so. À great task is before us, 
and the time should not be so long as that 
required by the men who gave us physics 
or chemistry, but it will be long. Our claims 
should reflect our diffidence, but the im- 
portance of a knowledge of human nature 
and of the mainsprings of human conduct 
is transcendent. Had we had it, there need 
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not have been this war; when we have ob- 
tained it, there need not be another. We 
must freely confess our ignorance of much 
that we should like to know, and we must 
devise ways of finding out. 

In the second place, we must develop 
our own techniques and methods. The road 
is strewn with wrecks and abandoned ma- 
terial because it was thought that human 
nature could best be studied by using the 
procedure of some other science. But the 
biologist does not use the cyclotron, nor 
does the astronomer use the technique of 
Staining tissues. It took time for them to 
perfect their methods; we must take time, 
and our methods must be our own, suited 
to our own unique material. 

Runyard West has said that at present 
the most useful service that the social psy- 
chologist could render would be to prepare 
questionnaires for others to fill out. He be- 
lieves that there is a vast mine of relevant 
data in the possession of those who have 
close contact with people: policemen, bar- 
tenders, nurses, cab drivers, waitresses. 
Modern scholastics decry the search for 
facts, not knowing that only if there is a 
problem does a scientific fact exist and that 
only by finding the facts can we solve the 
problem. 

Uncritical writers sometimes dtcry the 
advance of physical science, blaming science 
for war. They even suggest a moratorium 
or a vacation until men are better under- 
stood. Such talk is, of course, idle, but it is 
not idle to contend that social psychology 
seeks the answer to the most important 
questions of the modern world. To work 
with diligence and devotion toward their 
solution and to recruit gifted students to 
carry on the search is to deserve well of this 
generation and the next. 
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In the last fifty years (1) social pathology has come to be defined in relativistic rather in than absolutistic 
terms; (2) it is being explained in abstzact principles rather than by heterogeneous multiple factors; (3) 
if is being studied principally as a condition of society, characterized by conflicts of values, rather than as 
classes of personal behavior. The ecological method and the prediction techniques, which have been used 


extensively in social pathology, have limited value. 


The term “social pathology” refers to an 
area of knowledge which is designated also 
by the terms “social disorganization,” “so- 
cial problems,” “applied sociology,” “prac- 
tical sociology," and “social tecanology." 
Although these terms have variations in 
shades of meaning, they are commonly used 
as synonyms. Brown’s book with the title 
Social Pathology has the subtitle Personal 
and Social Disorganization; and Fairchild’s 
Applied Sociology has substantially the same 
content as books entitled “Social Disorgan- 
ization.” The terms “social disorganization” 
and “social problems” seem to be supplant- 
ing the others. All of them refer -o a loose 
collection of social problems, and no one of 
them has acquired the status of a scientific 
concept; perhaps for that reason no article 
on or even reference to any one cf them is 
included in the, Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences! 

The need for a systematic treatment of 
social problems was felt at the turn of the 
century. The controversy -between Spencer 
and Ward as to the possibilities of societal 
self-control had been won by Ward, in the 
opinion of the social scientists. The leaders 
of social-refogm movements were eager to 
‘secure support and perhaps guidence from 
intellectual analysis. The discussion of “evil” 
which had Jong been prominent in the sys- 
tems of ethics and philosophy was of little 
value for this purpose. While much research 
work had been done on specific problems, 
such as the distribution of: wealth, mental 
disorders, and crime, the theories developed 


1 A short article on “Maladjustment” is included 
and also many articles on particular social problems. 


„with reference to one problem seemed to 


have little bearing on other problems. 
When universities began to develop de- 
partments of sociology in the decade of the 
nineties, many of them employed as soci- | 
ologists'persons who had attained prestige 
in the ministry or in welfare organizations. , 
Among these were Charles R. Henderson, 
Samuel G. Smith, and Amos G. Warner. 
These academic leaders in social pathology 
continued to be leaders in the welfare or- 
ganizations, and many other sociologists 
had the same combination of interests. Of : 
the authors of articles in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology in 1895-1900, 25.3 per cent 
were members of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction and/or the 
American Prison Congress; this percentage 
decreased to 4.0 in the volumes for 1935-40. 
The intellectual activities that were carried 
on under the name “practical sociology” 
have been differentiated and to some extent 
departmentalized by the. development of 
specialties, such as social work, public wel- 
fare organization, labor economics, and 
medical economics. . 
The general approach to social problems 
which was made fifty years ago usually con- 
sisted of three steps: first, lip service to 
theories of social sciences, which was often 
greater than was justifed by the stage of 
development of those sciences; second, a 
taxonomic organization of factual data de- 
rived from all sciences so far as those data 
had pertinence for the social problems; 
third, the organization and promotion of 
remedial programs. So far as explanation 
was attempted, it was a heterogeneous mul- 
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tiple-factor theory which included practi- 
cally everything in the universe and which 
had no organization except a taxonomic 
systematization and some measurement of 
the relative importance of the factors. This 
method has continued to the present day, 
and those who use it pride themselves on 
their breadth of interest in comparisor. with 
those who present unilateral theories. They 
are correct in their assertion that no one 
factor ¢an explain behavior, if this means 
that others in the whole complex of factors 


are simply disregarded. The scientific meth- _ 


od, however, consists in organizing all fac- 
tors which are significant and abstracting 
from them the common elements, so that a 
simplified theory can be stated. 
This multiple-factor theory has persisted 
in à large proportion of the textbooks for 
high-school and college courses in social 
problems. The textbooks display a mini- 
mum of abstraction and a maximum of the 
commonplace, for they are organized with 
a hope of wide adoptions and are oriented 
to the putative intellectual level of high- 
school and college students.? This approach 
is consistent with the project method in 
pedagogy, which advocates induction of 
students into knowledge by way of their im- 
mediate interests..Lynd has been a spokes- 
man for such an approach, in his Knowledge 
for What, although he has more interest in 
intellectual inquiry than is displayed in most 
textbooks. The most significant develop- 
ment in the direction of such intellectual in- 
quiry has been in the report of a committee, 
. of which Louis Wirth was chairman, to or- 
ganize a course on social problems for high 
schools. A chapter on the housing problem, 
which is used as an illustration of the sug- 
gested procedure, shows how housing is re- 
lated to the social organization and what 
additional knowledge is needed regarding 
the several phases of social organization.3 


2 C. Wright Mills, “The Professional Ideclogy of 
. Social Pathologists,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXIX (1943), 165-80. This is an analysis of a 
series of textbooks on social pathology. 

3Louis Wirth (ed.), Contemporary Social Prob- 
lems (Chicago, 1939). e. 
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In contrast with the persisting logic of 
most textbooks, a new approach has been 
made in a few of the more recent ones and 
in monographic studies and journal articles. 
It is an attempt to develop generalized 
knowledge in the field of social pathology, 
integrated with general knowledge in soci- 
ology, and it is definitely departmental in 
its point of view. While not originated there, 
it was decidedly promoted by Thomas antl 
Znaniecki's The Polish Peasant, which was a 
development of the social psychology of 
Baldwin, Dewey, Mead, and Cooley, apply- 
ing their theories to problems of personal 
and social disorganization in a manner con- 
sistent with the explanation of other social 
behavior. A few years later Ogburn pre- 
sented in his Social Change the general the- 
ory of cultural lag and set a pattern for 
explanations of social disorganization in 
terms of cultural sociology. 

This departmental approach to social 
problems has. been deplored by some schol- 
ars, either because they have no confidence 
in the possibility of formulating valid social 
theories or because they prefer to concen- 
trate on a unified theory of all social sci- 
ences, in order to secure a modern substi- 
tute for the hedonistic-utilitarian theory of 
the eighteenth century, which was held in 
common by psychology, economics, soci- 
ology, political science, law, education, and 
theology. A unified theory of that nature 
should obviously be the objective of all the 
social sciences, but opinions differ as to the 
method by which it may be realized. 

The preceding description of social pa- 
thology during the last fifty years indicates 
that the major trend has been toward the 
development of a theoretical approach. The . 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to 
some of the problems which have arisen in 
the attempt. 

One of the persistent and. perplexing 
problems has been the definition of social 
pathology. This has not been a mere verbal 
problem but one intimately related to the 
theories of social pathology, since the defini- 
tion of any class of phenomena in a theoreti- 
cal system must ultimately be coextensive 
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with the theory which explains it. A defini- 
tion necessarily lacks precision when theory 
lacks it. At the turn of the century :he mean- 
ing of pathology was assumed to be obvious, 
and when definitions were attempted they 
consisted of synonyms or references to in- 
terference with maximum happiness or the 
general social welfare. Approximate con- 
sensus has been reached as to certain as- 
pects of definition, with other aspects almost 
unexplored. 

First, the social scientist makes the ap- 
praisal of any social unit. Since this involves 
or need involve no ethical judgment, it is 
not correct to say, as has been said, that so- 
cial disorganization is social organization of 
which the social scientist disapproves. Sec- 
ond, the criteria used by the social scientist 
in appraising a social unit are the internal 
inconsistencies in that unit, as a result of 
which common objectives are -elatively 
lacking. Third, these internal inconsisten- 
cles may be of two kinds, namely, anomie, 
or lack of internal organization, and con- 
flicting social organizations within the unit. 
The emphasis has been on the latter, and in 
that sense disorganization is differential 
group organization. When a community is 


disorganized with reference to crime, for in- ' 


stance, one or more groups within that com- 
munity are organized for crime and one or 
more groups within the community are or- 
ganized against crime. Fourth, the relativi- 
ty of social pathology has been recognized 
throughout this period but has become an 
essential part of the definition in the later 
part of the period. Ward stated that “the 
criminals are the geniuses of the slums."4 
Small and Vincent recognized that pathol- 
ogy is defined in relation to the mores and 
that the mores are variable.’ Thcmas and 
Znaniecki defined social disorganization as 
“the weakeping of the social rules of be- 
havior upon individual members of the 
group" and demonstrated that this general- 
ly means the development of conflicting 


4Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology (1906), p. 
313. ; 

5.A. W. Small and G. E. Vincent, Introduction to 
the Study of Sociology (1894), p. 268. 
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rules of behavior.® Fuller defined social prob- 
lems as “conflicts of values.”? The common 
element in these definitions is the relativity. 
of the pathological: what is one man’s dis- 
ease is another man’s cure. The conflicts of 
values range from one person deviating 
from the other members of the group, at one 
extreme, to so per cent of the members de- 
viating from the other 50 per cent, at the 
other extreme. Because of the absolutistic 
connotations of the term “pathology,” it is 
not an appropriate designation for these . 
relativistic phenomena, and on that account 
it is being supplanted by other terms; such 
as “social disorganization.” A few authors 
have stated absolutistic criteria of social pa- 
thology but have not in any case developed 
these in a systematic manner. Cooley, for 
instance, defined social disorganization as 
the lack of harmony between human nature 
and the institutions in the larger society. 
Since he conceived of human nature as ap- 
proximately universal, being the product of 
primary groups which are approximately 
universal, this definition appears to be ab- 
solutistic. But since it was not developed 
and is incorsistent with Cooley’s general 
point of view of society, the meaning is not 
clear.? Ogburn, in his theory of cultural lag, . 
implies a definition of social disorganization 
which apparently eliminates the ethical 
evaluations by the participants, namely, so- 
cial disorganization is the inconsistency in a 
culture which occurs when the material or 
technological elements change more quickly : 
than the adaptive elements.? This definition, 
however, does not succeed in eliminating the 


$ W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish 
Peasant (2d ed., 1927), p. 1177. 


7R. C. Fuller, “The Problem of Teaching Social 
Problems," American Journal of Sociology, XLIV 
(1938), 415-35; R. C. Fuller and R. R. Myers, 
"Some Aspects of a "Theory of Social Problems," 
American Sociological Review, VI (1941), 24-31, 
and “The Natural History of a Social Problem,” 
ibid., pp. 320-27. : 

$C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (1912), 
chap. xxx. i . 

» W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (1922), Part IV; 
W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology (1940), 
chap. xxvii. k s 
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evaluative features, since the condition prior 
to the change in the technological elements 


. $ h . scs 
is assümed to be organization and the cri- 
„teria for appraising it as organization are 


not stated. Fifth, the social pathologists are 

` not interested in every inconsistency or con- 
flict of values in society, but they have not 
made a concerted effort to define the limits 
of the conflicts of values in which they are 
interested. Blumer suggests as a limitation 
that social disorganization is the condition 
in which “a society in the face of disturb- 
ance loses the ability to re-establish con- 

-certed behavior." The general practice 
among social pathologists is to use criteria 
such as the number of persons involved or 
the intensity of the conflict. 

Certain practical conventions are used 
in research projects, but they should be 
differentiated from definitions in theoretical 
systems. The termination of a family by 
divorce or desertion has been so used, but it 
has been generally recognized that the unity 

- of a family may disappear before the formal 
separation occurs and may continue after 
the formal separation. Similarly, Toynbee 
has studied the extinction and disintegra- 
tion of civilizations, as reported in his monu- 
mental Study of History; but it is a question 
whether Roman civilization has not con- 
tinued to the present day." In a somewhat 


'. different sense, crime is a formal and rather 


arbitrary definition which has been adopted 
as a practical limitation of an area of study 
with recognition that it does not constitute 
a unit for theoretical purposes. 
." Workers in social pathology, as defined, 
tend to approach it from the point of view 
of cultural sociology or of social psychology. 
` In the first of these the conflict of values is 
‘taken as the unit to be studied, and the 
problem is to explain changes in frequency 
and intensity of conflicts. Frank has sug- 
gested the hypothesis that these conflicts 
are all expressions of a "sick society," re- 


1? Herbert Blumer, “Social Disorganization and 


Individual Disorganization,” American Journal of 


Sociology, XLII (1937), 873. 


. * Arnold J. Toynbee, The Study of History 
(London, 1936), Vols. IV-VI. * 
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sulting from social change, and has urged 
that the processes of social change be studied 
systematically. Cooley's theory of formal- 
ism is a hypothesis within the general theory 
of social change. This theory is that certain 
cultural or social elements remain fixed 
while other elements change. Ogburn’s 
theory of culturallag is a more explicit state- 
ment of an explanation of social change and 
of formalism and has been used as a guide 
in research work more than the other theo- 
ries of cultural sociology. It is used not only 
to explain a general increase in conflicts of 
values but also to explain the genesis of a 
specific conflict of values, e.g., regarding in- 
dustrial accidents.4 The discussion of this 
theory has resulted in the following criti- 
cisms: the theory assumes, without defini- 
tion, a prior condition of organization; if 
the condition which Ogburn calls “social 
disorganization” is taken as the point of de- 
parture, the conclusion can be reached that 
disorganization is decreased by a differen- 
tial rate of change in the cultural elements; 
on that account “cultural lag" has ethical 
connotations except when used in the analy- 
sis of repetitive cycles and becomes an op- 
probrious epithet which one applies to the 
cultural elements in which he desires to see 
more rapid change. 

Continued work on this problent of social 
disorganization in relation to social change 
wil presumably result in more valid con- 
clusions than have been attained to date. 
It is doubtful, however, whether these con- 
clusions should be expected to be more than 
rough approximations, owing to the large 
number of variables involved in time series 
and the difficulty of controlling these vari- 
ables. . tds 

The second approach to social disorgan- 
ization is.from the point of view of social 


nL, K. Frank, “Social Problems," American 
Journal of Sociology, XXX (1925), 462-73; and 
“Society as the Patient,” ibid., XLII (1936), 
335744. —— 

13 Cooley, op. cit, chap. xxx; C. H. Cooley, 
R. C. Angell, and L. J. Carr, Introductory Soctology 
(1033); Pp. 406-15. 
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psychology. In this approach, one of the 
values in conflict with others is abstracted 
and its genesis and development explored. 
The social psychologists generally take the 
position that the same general theory ex- 
plains conventional behavior and unconven- 


tional behavior. Crime, as behavior which ' 


reflects one evaluation of the legzl.code, 
may be taken as the problem, but the prob- 
leni may equally well be the behavior of a 
crime commission, which reflects a conflict- 
ing evaluation of the legal code; and pre- 
sumably the gerieral theory which explains 
the first explains the second also. Thomas 
and Znaniecki thus stated a general theory 
of attitudes and values, designed to apply 
to all behavior." Brown studied pathologi- 
cal behavior within the same frame of refer- 
ence ‘and insisted that nonpathological pat- 
terns are explained in the same manner.” 
Blumer has made a concise summary of the 
theory that social behavior is determined 
by the interaction of human nature and the 
social order, with an outline of the various 
problems which are at issue, and this gen- 
eral theory applies alike to the pathological 
and the nonpathological. 

If a theory which explains the pathologi- 
cal explains the nonpathological also, a defin- 
itive general theory of social pathology is 
obviously impossible. Consequentiy, the 
only problem, aside from the validity of the 
general theory, is to discover the specific 
differentials within the general theory 
which explain one behavior in contrest with 
another behavior. This is analogous to the 
search, within a general germ theory of dis- 
ease, for the germ that causes a specific dis- 
ease. The variables apparently are to be 
found in the soeial order, rather than in hu- 
man nature as defined by Blumer; and in 
the social order the significant factors are 
definitions of, behavior and conceptions of 
rights and duties. The contact that a par- 


15 OD. cit. l , 

1 L. G. Brown, Social Pathology (1942), chaps. 
x-xxl. 

17 Herbert Blumer, “Social Psychology," in 
E. P. Schmidt (ed.), Maz asd Society (1937), chap. 
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ticular person has with the social order and 
the definitions and conceptions he assimi- 
lates may be affected by the general insti- 
tutions, by mobility, and by many other 
objective factors. 'The theory of differential 
association, as an explanation of criminal 
behavior, is an attempt to carry out this 
analysis and to determine the significant ` 
factors within the general culture. 

The psychiatrists seldom attack this 
problem. Some of them, in fact, assert that 
theft, drug addiction, alcoholism, neurosis, 
and duodenal ulcer are all products of a 
feeling of insecurity and believe they have 
reached an adequate diagnosis in clinical 
practice when they discover this feeling of 
insecurity, although they may continue to 
look for its genesis. The inadequacy of the 
diagnosis is evident in the fact that the same ' 
feeling may be expressed also by joining the 
church, getting married, or engaging in 
legitimate business. Since the psychiatrist 
is concerned with the feeling of insecurity 
and directs his treatment at it, he is not con- 
cerned with the explanation of the specific 
behavioral symptoms. For that reason the 
psychiatric interpretations of criminal be- 
havior, alcoholism, drug addiction, and 
other behavior patterns generally included 
in social pathology are not sufficiently spe- 
cific and definitive to be useful for sociology. 

` Work on the definition of personal dis- 
organization and of theories related thereto 
has not resulted in the same degree of con- 
sensus as work on the concept of social dis- 
organization. One view is that personal dis- 
organization is the counterpart of social dis- 
organization, with the criteria of personal 
disorganization found in the conflicts of 
values or in other inconsistencies within the 
person. According to this view, the marginal 
man is the typical example of personal dis- 
organization. With that definition, the same 
theory can be stated for a person or a group. 
On the other hand, personal disorganization 
is frequently, either in explicit or in implicit 
terms, defined as any personal condition or 
behavior which interferes with a man’s 
functions and his adjustment to society, 
such as sickness, feeble-mindedness, drug 
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addiction, or neurosis. A body of knowledge 
has been acquired in the several sciences re- 
garding these conditions, but no sociological 
theories of significance have. been developed 
regarding them. Many sociologists have 
merely borrowed the theories of psychia- 
trists and psychoanalysts when attempting 
to explain personal disorganization. Queen 
has made a significant contribution in his 
study of the effect of physiological and social 
traits on social participation, and this may 
be equally useful in the analysis of personal 
disorganization and social disorganization." 

Two methods—the ecological method 
and the prediction technique—were intro- 
duced into sociology principally through 
studies in social pathology. 

. The ecological method in social pathol- 
ogy is a resurrection, since it was used a cen- 
tury ago in France and England and subse- 
quently forgotten. During the last genera- 
tion it has been used systematically and 
with reference to sociological theory. It has 
resulted in the discovery of certain uniformi- 
ties in a particular class of phenomena and 
of associations between those uniformities 
and uniformities in other classes of phe- 
nomena which were discovered in the same 
manner. This has resulted in a solid basis 
of facts, which, although rather gross and 
crude, have been helpful in testing certain 
hypotheses and pointing the way to certain 
conclusions of a theoretical type. For in- 
stance, the ecological studies of juvenile 
delinquency have shown a high positive cor- 
relation between poverty and juvenile de- 
linquency. On the other hand, the study of 


time series, such as the business cycle, have . 


shown a negligible, or even a negative, cor- 
relation between poverty and juvenile de- 
linquency. This raises the question sharply 
as:to what things associated with poverty 
are universally associated with juvenile de- 
linquency. The ecological studies have pro- 
vided data which assist in answering this 
question when more sharply defined. 

The prediction technique was first used 
systematically in the field of.social pathol- 


1$ S. A. Queen and Jeannette R. Gruener, Social 
Pathology (xev. ed., 1940). ° : 
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ogy in forecasting suceess and failure on 
parole. It has been used more extensively 
in research studies on penal methods than 
in any other area of social pathology. The ` 
early enthusiasm in regard to the value of 
this method in penology has passed its 
zenith, for several studies have shown that 
it has little predictive value. The most care- 
ful and intensive studies in this field have 
been made by Sheldon and Eleanor Gluéck, 
with reference to the after-careers of three 
groups of delinquents. The study which has 
continued over the longest time is that of 
five hundred young-adult males released 
from the Massachusetts Reformatory and 
followed through three subsequent periods 
of five years each. The authors used certain 
factors as most closely associated with suc- 
cess during the first five-year period, a 
somewhat different set for the second five- 
year period, and still a third set for the en- 
tire fifteen-year period. If an extreme group 
of six cases in their prediction table be neg- 
lected because of the small number of cases, 
four classes are left for consideration. The 
class of factors with the most favorable 
prognosis gave four chances out of ten for 
complete reformation, while the class with 
the least favorable prognosis gave three 
chances out of ten for complete reformation. 
Only to this very limited extent did their 
laboriously constructed prediction table 
differentiate between successes and failures; 
in other words, it has little predictive value. 
This prediction table is based on the propo- 
sition that behavior throughout life is de- 
termined by biological heredity and early 
childhood circumstances and that it can be 
predicted throughout life from early child- 
hood traits and circumstances. The invalidi- 
ty of this iron law of behavior is demon- 
strated, as shown above, by the authors’ 
data. : 

This iron law of behavior is, likewise, the 


19 The three reports on the young-adult males 
by Sheldon-and Eleanor Glueck are given in Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers (1930); Later Criminal 
Careers (1937); Criminal Careers in Retrospect 
(1943). See prediction table in the last-mentioned 
book, p. 224. 
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basis of most of the other prediction studies 
which attempt to cover long periods of time. 
The assertion has been made that a careful 
study of a child at the age of five makes it 
possible to predict whether his future mar- 
riage will be a success or a failure. While be- 
havior unquestionably has some consist- 
ency over a period of time, broad general- 
izations that behavior is fixed in early life 
orethat prediction tables predict are un- 
warranted. No one knows what behavior 
patterns are fixed, over how long a period, 
or under what conditions. Limited provi- 
sion is made in some prediction studies for 
"contingency factors," that is, a prediction 
that a person will behave in a specified way 
if other persons behave in specifiel ways. 
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Extensive inclusion of such contingency 
factors is not possible in the prediction tech- 
nique, and the method is generally based on 
the assumption that other things will re- 
main fixed. 'This assumption is not based on 
& belief that no social changes will occur but 
on a belief that a particular person will select 
his groups in line with his prior organiza- 
tion of personality. 
Continued use of the prediction tech- 
nique wil presumably yield results analo- 
gous to those of the ecological method, 
namely, establish certain gross facts which 
will be useful in directing sociological theory 
and in sharpening problems for research. 
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ABSTRACT 
Population study has been determined at any given time by the social situation which indicated the in- 


` vestigation of a particular problem and by the interest of workers rather than by any “logical” development. 


This is shown by the rapid shift in interes: from immigration to differential fertility, to future growth, to 
international growth and changes, to the internal migration and distribution of people, and to the copse- 
quences of these changes. Population stud: has also been one of the branches of social science which best 
shows the value of quantitative studies using statistical methods. If population study retains its close zela- 
tion to practical interests, it seems likely that it will devote more and more effort to the investigation of 
international population questions, to population policies, to the search for causes of differential fertility, 


and to the internal distribution of people in the nation. 


Any attempt to indicate the trends in 
population investigation in this country dur- 
ing the last half-century within the compass 
of a short article by specifying actual studies 
would, of necessity, consist of only a few of 
the titles of the more important publica- 
tions with extremely brief comments. It 
seems best to the writer, therefore, to use 
his allotted space to indicate what he be- 
lieves are the leading trends in this field of 
study without attempting to prove their 
existence by citing chapter and verse. 

Fifty years ago there was almost no in- 
terest in population except in matters of lo- 
cal importance. New York, Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, and other particular cities or areas 
were interested in certain of their own popu- 
lation problems, but even in these places in- 
terest was confined to a considerable extent 
to the local increase and the problems asso- 
ciated with the settling of large numbers of 
immigrants in the cities, Any interest in 
population beyond that of particular areas 
and of the growth of the United States as a 
whole was represented by an occasional 
study in the decline of the birth rate in New 
England or in certain classes and by still 
more occasional efforts to measure the mor- 
tality of different areas. Such general and 
theoretical interest in population questions 
as was manifested was confined to brief 
statements of the Malthusian position with 
comment to the effect that this view was no 
longer of any significance, since population 
had grown faster in the century following 
Malthus’ first essay (1798),than ever before, 


while the standard of living had also im- 
proved more than in all prior human ex- 
perience. . 

I would not belittle the interest shown by 
a few people in this country in such matters 
as differential birth rates even more than 
fifty years ago, nor would I underrate the - 
interest of another few in the factors affect- 
ing the growth of population in general. 
In particular, I would call attention to 
the growing interest in immigration as a 
national, rather than merely a local, prob- 
lem. But all the effort expended in studying 
population questions before 1890 was but a 
very small fraction of the effort soon to be 
expended on the study of immigration. It 
was so little that, as far as the wrfter knows, 
there was no recognition of population as a 
field of study within any of the social- 
science disciplines as then taught. 

Another development of considerable in- 
terest is that such study has come to be con- 
sidered a branch of sociology rather than of 
economics or of actuarial science, in spite of 
the fact that most of the early students in 
this country seem to have heen economists, 
e.g., Carey and Tucker, and that discussions 
of a general nature were almost all found in 
treatises on economics, while early mor- 
tality studies were made chiefly by actu- 
aries. There are still economists and ac- 
tuaries who are interested in population, 
but these appear to be such minor interests 
of these disciplines that population study 
has developed largely within the depart- 
ments of sociology of our universities, prac- 
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‘tically all the academic courses in this sub- 
ject now being found there. The explanation 
of this situation is probably-to be found in 
the relatively late development of sociology 
as compared with economic and actuarial 
science and its readiness to adopt new types 
of work which were neglected by the older 
and better-established disciplines. 

The influence of men like Giddings was of 
importance in the adoption of population 
study by sociology. Not only did Giddings 
direct the attention of a number of his stu- 
dents toward population questions as early 
as 1900, but about 1910 he provided all his 
students in sociology with elementary in- 
struction in statistical methods because he 
had come to believe in the necessity of sta- 
tistical measurement in social science in gen- 


eral It is probable that Field's course in: 


statistics for social scientists at Chicago an- 
tedated Chaddock's at Columbia by a year 
or two, and Field himself was much interest- 
ed in population; but the sociology depart- 
ment did not give this work any direct sup- 
port at that time, and the economics de- 
partment. did not follow through with the 
development of work in population. 

But it is of less importance to understand 
why population study came to be regarded 
as a branch of sociology than to recognize 
the direction given to such study by the 
actuaries and the statisticians, who, al- 
though they made but few studies, made 
them quantitative. These men were prob- 
ably responsible in large measure for the 
fact that population study in the United 
States has not greatly concerned itself with 
theory as such but has rather used statis- 
tical methods to discover and interpret the 
facts in particular problems, leaving the 
theory to take care of itself. In making such 


a statement one should not ignore the fact: 


that many aspects of population study lend 
themselves müch more readily to statistical 
investigation than do those of many other 
branches of social science. But even so, if, 
thirty to fifty years ago, the men interested 
in the study of population movements in 


this country had been less, statistically. 


minded, it is highly probable we would have 
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had much theorizing without facts, as is the 
case in many other branches of social sci- , 
ence and particularly in Europe. 

From the standpoint of the writer, popu- 
lation study has been fortunate in that it 
has stuck quite closely to facts (statistical 
data) throughout its recent development. 
What it has lost at times because the rela- 
tion of cause end effect was ignored in par- 
ticular studies seems to him to have been 
more than compensated for by the broaden- 
ing of the basis of observed fact and the 
more or less expert statistical treatment of . 
facts as the basis for interpretation. In this 
way a more substantial foundation has been 
laid for the study of cause and effect (theo- 
rizing) in population movements than could 
have been laid by a much larger effort spent 
in the armchair contemplation of probable 
facts. Lest the writer be misunderstood at 
this point, he hastens to say that in his opin- 
ion most studies in population undertaken 
without any assumption as to cause-and- 
effect relations will yield few practical re- 
sults, ie., abcut the means needed to ac- 
complish desired ends. There are, however, 
many situations in which the mere gather- 
ing of facts and the marshaling of these in 
orderly form must go far before relations of 
cause and effect can be investigated with 
profit. 

Although the writer believes that the 
measurement of social phenomena is the 
only sure basis for social science and that 
one of the chief contributions of population, 
study to social science has been the demon- 
stration of the value of statistical methods: 
in the investigation of conternporary life, he . 
is convinced that it will not be out of place 
to utter a word of caution about the use of 
statistical methods in the study of popula- 
tion. There is always a tendency in scientific 
work to make the use of elaborate tech- 
niques an end in itself, as though it were a 
scientific virtue merely to apply elaborate 
techniques to the data available, regardless 
of the significance or the accuracy of the 
data. The reliance on and preoccupation 
with statistical techniques in population 
study can easily be carried too far when 
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basic data have a considerable margin of 
error and when many variables remain un- 
known. Mere reliance on elaborate methods 
to yield truth will lead to sterility, as does 
any type of intellectual exercise when con- 
cerned with form rather than with content. 
Elaborate processes of arriving at results 
may come to be regarded as more accurate 
and desirable than simpler processes, just 
because they are more elaborate. This is no 
criticism of elaborate statistical techniques 
as such but only a plea that we do not come 
to worship techniques, that we keed them 
in their place as tools and use.them only 

' where they actually contribute to a better 
understanding of the situations which fur- 
nish the basic data. In this way the scientific 
nature of population study can be main- 
tained at-a high level, and it can be kept 
from becoming an esoteric discipline at 
whose rites only a few priests may offiicate. 
Ihope that what has been said above will 
not give the impression that, in the early 
part of the half-century, population study 
consisted of a few publications relating to 
the differential birth rate and vital statis- 
.tics (life-tables, births, and deaths). This 
' was not the case. In volume of publication 
and effort involved, the study of immigra- 
' tion far exceeded that of all other aspects of 
.population from 189o or 19oo until the mid- 
dle of the 1920's, when we adopted legisla- 
tion drastically restricting the entry of im- 
migrants. It is not surprising that this was 
so, because the number of immigrants en- 
tering year after year was very large; and, 
as our more fertile land was settled and in- 
dustry grew, these immigrants settled more 
and more in the cities, where the problems of 
assimilation were probably more acute, cer- 
tainly more visible, than when they settled 
in rural areas. Furthermore, it was chiefly 
during the first half of these fifty years that 
. the great change in the source of our immi- 
grants from northern and western Europe to 
southern and eastern Europe took place. 
This in itself was sufficient to arouse great 
interest in immigration; but when coupled 
with the growth of our cities-it may be 
said to have presented ug with our first 
acute national population problem and 
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hence to have called forth much study. 
It should be said of this phase of population 
study in this country that much of the effort 
devoted to it was motivated by the desire 
to prove the undesirability of admitting 
southern and eastern European immigra- 
tion or to prove the opposite; hence getting 
at the truth on many points at issue was less 
important than making a case. 

As a consequence of these conditions, the 
period of population study dominated „by 
the discussion of immigration can be regard- 
ed with little complacency. In extenuation | 
of the many scientific sins, it may be said 
that there were comparatively few facts 
available on the points which students con- 
sidered most important. But it must also 
be admitted that where facts were available 
they were often treated in such a way as to 
distort the truth. Some of this misuse of 
facts can be charged to statistical ignorance, 
but much of it must be charged to bias in 
approaching the problems dealt with. Per- 
haps the lesson we should draw from this 
spate of immigration study is that integrity 
in the use of statistical methods is as im- 
portant as the ability to use them—certain- 
ly no novel observation, although important 
to remember. But we should not forget that 
it is easier to preserve integrity when the 
problems studied do not arouse sfrong emo- 
tions. 

With the adoption of restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation, this controversy quickly 
died down, and immigration study ceased 
to dominate the population field. Indeed, 
there was no "burning issue" in the popu- 
lation field after this decision, and the 
study of population problems reverted for 
a time to the examination of differential 
rates of increase in different groups in-our 
population, to an interest in birth rates 
and death rates; and the probable growth 
of our population in the future began to 
attract some attention. If the study of 
marriages and divorce be considered a part 
of the field of population, they, too, be- 
gan to attract more attention; and eugenics, 
which had been brought to the fore by the 
publication of the results of the Army In- 
telligence Tests in World War I, became a 
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contender for the position being vacated by 
the discussion of immigration. 

It is still a moot point whether eugenics is 
a matter for investigation primarily by stu- 
dents .of population. Judging by the actual 
work of those who would be recognized gen- 
erally as populationists, eugenics is not at 
present considered within this field. There 
would be dissenters from this judgment, but 
I believe it would be sustained by an un- 
biased examination of the volume of publi- 
cation in this field. 

There is, however, a considerable number 


of persons who believe that the prcblems of - 


„eugenics are the most urgent of all popula- 
tion problems and, hence, that students of 
population are neglecting their true task 
when they ignore them or devote but little 
attention to them. But the fact remains 
that eugenics has been kept to the fore not 
so much by students of population as by 
biologists and psychologists and tha: most of 
the statistics of eugenic or dysgenic quali- 
ties in the population remain suspect by 
‘many, if not most, populationists. In ex- 
planation of their indifference to eugenics, it 
may be said that the more the pro»lems of 
eugenics are investigated by statistical 
methods, the less urgent the biological prob- 
lems appear, while the close connection 
between social conditions and the forms of 
social inadequacy commonly attributed to 
biological deficiencies becomes clearer. 

In contrast to the rather stagnant inter- 
est in the biological aspects of population 
questions, that in differential rates of growth 
in different elements in the popula-ion has 
been maintained.and, if anything, increased 
up to the present moment. From a social 
standpoint, if not from a biological. it is of 
importance to know where the next genera- 
tion is coming from. It is coming tc be rec- 
ognized that it may be more harmful to the 
community te have a large proporticn of the 
new generation coming from classes which 
are socially inadequate than to have a some- 
what higher-than-average rate of increase, 
if such there be, in that small part of the 
population which is biologically inacequate. 

The study of changes in birth rates and 
death rates led very naturally to a study of 
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the significance of these changes for the 


` future growth of population. At first there 


was little interest in this projection of the 
consequences of current changes into the 
future, but gradually it was realized that 
they might be of considerable importance 
both economically and socially. With the 
deepening of the depression of the 1930’s 
the conviction grew that there was need for 
planning our future. Thus calculations of 
future population on the assumption of the 
continuation of trends in birth rates and 
death rates became of practical value. Such 
calculations, although they cannot predict 
with accuracy, do indicate rather narrow 
limits within which population is likely to 
vary a decade or two, or three, in the future 
and are indispensable in making national 
and community plans. Even business or- 
ganizations are finding them of value in a 
variety of ways, while the age and sex 
changes they indicate clearly foreshadow 


. some rather important social changes in the 


composition cf our people. 

Our increasing contacts with world affairs 
not only give zreater meaning to our nation- 
al growth in the future but also give new 
meaning to differentials in population 
growth. Our interest in differential growth is 
no longer confined to showing differences be- 
tween classes and regions within the nation; 
we now find it important to know what is 
happening demographically in the world at 
large and to relate this to what is happening 
in the Unitec States. This necessarily in- 
volves much study of population move- 
ments in other lands and of the factors 
which determine these movements. This 
work is going forward, albeit slowly, and 
there is a growing body of Americans who 
are familiar with movements of population 
all over the world. i 
' This study of international population 
movements is certain to increase in the fu- 
ture. General interest will force it, for we 
are now coming to realize that our future as 
a power in the world is in significant part a 
function of the relative size of our popula- 
tion. Never again can our population studies 
be so provincial as they have been in the 
past. Furthermore, we have been made . 
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aware that other countries are now making, 
or are likely to make, an effort to control 
their population growth in the interest of 
their national power. This gives us to think. 
One of the interests of future population 
students is sure, therefore, to be in how other 
peoples are growing and in what they are 
doing to maintain or increase their numbers. 
We can no longer study even our own popu- 
lation problems in the grand isolation of the 
past. What we shall study, as well as what 
we may do in a practical way, will be de- 
termined toa significant extent by our polit- 


ical position in the postwar world. It re-. 


quires no prophet to predict a considerable 
expansion of our present interest in the 
population of -other lands during the next 
few decades. 

But to return to more domestic concerns: 
our interest in the problems of migration 
-has again become active; but it is no longer 

in the problems of immigration but rather 
in those of internal migration movements 
from state to state, from one area to another, 
and from country to city. These problems 
were called to our attention with great force 
by the migration of the great depression— 
the migration of the Okies to California and 
of the “hillbillies” back to their hills. It has 
also become clear that, as population growth 
dwindles, the very maintenance of numbers 
. in our cities depends on migration. It is not 
surprising, then, that students of population 
are giving increasing attention to the prob- 
lems of internal migration; and one may 
predict that such studies will continue to 
multiply in the next few years, for the num- 
bers and the kind of internal migrants will 
be of growing importance to cities, regions, 
and industries. 

Internal migration is, of course, only one 
aspect of the study of the distribution of 
population within the nation. As yet this 
matter of internal distribution has received 
but little attention, save as a matter of com- 
munity pride in ability to attract migrants 
or of perplexity as to what to do with them. 
We are just beginning to ask ourselves how 
it happens that our population is distributed 
over the face of the land as it is, whether 
such a distribution is in thé best interests of 
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the nation, whether the existing distribution 
in city and country, in the East and in the 
West, is dest from the standpoint of personal 
and community welfare. It seems reasonably 
certain that these questions are going to re- 
ceive more attention than in the past, par- 
ticularly as it appears that in our society 
there is a significant relation between the 
growth of population and the kind of com- 
munity in which people live. At present 
people who live in the larger urban commu- 
nities do not raise sufficient children to re- 
place themselves in the next generation, 
while people in rural environments make up 


. the deficit. One need not assume that there 


is anything inevitable about such a situa- ' 
tion. Indeed, one may foresee a considerably 
increased interest in the distribution of 
people in different regions and in different 
types of communities as the rate of popula- 
tion.growth further declines and as we com- 
pare ourselves with other peoples. 

In addition there is a growing disposition 
to ask whether the present agglomeration 
of people in great metropolitan masses 
may not be poor economy and raise many 
social problems, as well as have impor- 
tant effects on the growth of population. 
These questions are not only being asked by 
students of population; they are being asked 
by city planners, by economists, by sociolo- 
gists, and by many others who are thought- 
fully observing the modern city and its ef- 


. fects on living. 


It also seems reasonably certain that at 
this juncture of human affairs a growing 
protest will arise against the present distri- 
bution of population from the standpoint of 
military security. That the great city is 
highly vulnerable to modern aerial attack 
both by the airplane and by the manless 
aerial bomb has become abundantly evi- 
dent. Although there is little evidence yet of 
any intent to rebuild even the European 
cities on a plan which will make them highly 
invulnerable to aerial attack, it would seem 
inevitable that.this should come in the not 
distant future, unless we have greater faith 
in our ability to build a peaceful world than 
seems justified by the present course of 
political events. In the light of our growing 
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knowledge of the effects of the distribution 
of population on our welfare, it seems in- 
evitable that the distribution of population 
within the nation will be studied with much 
more diligence within the next few decades. 

There is one population problem in the 
United States about which nothing has yet 
been said here but which is of very great, 
perhaps overwhelming, importance, viz., 
the Negro problem. The writer has definitely 
ayoided any effort to define closely the field 
of population study because he believes that 
the placing of definite limits to the field 
would hamper the adaptation of the work to 
the changing needs of society for new facts 
and viewpoints on its emerging population 
problems. This does not mean that there 
are no limits to be placed on the field of 
population study in actual practice. How- 
ever, it does mean that the limits +o be ob- 
served should be determined by our ability 
to secure facts regarding people end their 
ways of living which can be treated by mass 


measurement. Up to the present time mod- . 


ern population study has eschewed the 
methods of the philosopher—the playing 
with concepts—and the investigation of the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual mind which 
has occupied so much of the attention of the 
psychologist until recently. The writer hopes 
it will cofitinue to do so. 

But you are probably wondering what 


this has to do with the Negro problem as an | 


aspect of population study. Only this: that, 
as a discipline dealing largely in the use and 
interpretation of phenomena in the mass, 
the Negro problem is only to a small extent 
a population problem. There are certain as- 
pects of it which are obviously demographic 
and thus may readily be claimed by popula- 
tion students, "but the many aspects which 
are traditional and psychological and which 
we do not yet know how to measure with 
any precisioh probably still belong in the 
field of social psychology rather than i in that 
of population study. 

It seems highly seca that further 
demographic study of the Negro population 
will tend to confirm the prevailing belief of 
those familiar with the facts we ncw have, 
viz., that demographic differences between 
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whites and Negroes are of little biological 
significance; that differences in death rates 
and birth rates and morbidity are not racial 
but environmental (social) The actual 
measurement of many other characteristics, 
e.g., educational achievement, economic sta- 
tus, occupational attainment, and modes of 
living also tend to show the insignificance 


of biological differences. In so far as investi- - 


gation of measurable characteristics can help 
us to understand the life of the Negro and 
his reaction to environment and in so far as 
the populationist’s training makes it pos- 
sible for him to study these matters, he 
should not hesitate to work on them even 
though they are not distinctly demographic. 
As a pure derxographer, the student of popu- 
lation can on_y skirt the fringes of the Negro 
problem; but, as a scientific student of popu- 
lation, he may contribute significantly to an 
understanding of many aspects of the Negro 
problem. Because of my belief that this is 
possible I will risk the prediction that the 
study of the Negro problem will fall more 
and more into the hands of people who think 
of themselves as populationists. 

It will not be possible to comment on, 
other specific types of population study even 
to the meager extent done above. I will use 
the space remaining to call attention to some 
very general aspects of population study 
which seem to me of much importance. In 
the first place, population work has always 
had a certain practical character; it has re- 


sponded more or less quickly to the needs : 


arising in our society for information on par- 
ticular problems. The flood of publications 
on immigration was certainly a direct re- 
sponse to the need of the nation to under- 
stand the meaning of immigration. It is true 
that some of the work befogged the impor- 
tant issues more than it clarified them; but 
our immigration policy was a matter of na- 
tional significance, and it called forth much 
work in this field. Some of it was sound and 
of great help in arriving at decisions. 
Likewise, as we have become aware of the 
fact that population is not. growing so fast 
as formerly, we have become interested in 
finding out where it is growing and in refin- 
ing ways of measuring its growth so that a 
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more accurate forecast could be made. 
Again, when we came to realize that we 
were, willy-nilly, destined to play an impor- 
-tant role in world politics, we began to take 
more interest in the growth of our popula- 
tion in comparison with that of other lands 
and, of growth in these other lands in com- 
parison with one another. 

It seems to the writer that the direction 
of population study in this country during 
the last half-century has been determined 
largely by the problems of more or less gen- 
eral social interest which were emerging and 
to an understanding of which a larger knowl- 


edge of population movements would con- ` 


- tribute. It has not followed any “logical” 
plan of development, it has not had any 
field allotted to it within which it. was ex- 
pected to work. To many this may seem a 
shortcoming, an acknowledgment of oppor- 
tunism which is unworthy of a discipline 
striving to be scientific. To the writer, how- 
ever, it appears as evidence of a vital adapt- 
ability which should help to secure for social 
science as a whole a more essential place in 
planning a more satisfactory social organiza- 
tion in the future. Indeed, the writer won- 
ders whether some of the older social disci- 
plines would not do well to be less concerned 
with the preservation of their fields and with 
their logical growth and to devote more effort 
to the study of emerging problems with the 
best scientific tools available, even though 
they spill over into other fields in doing so. 
In any event, he does not feel that any 
apology is needed for the opportunism of 
population study during the last half-cen- 
tury, and hopes that it will remain oppor- 
tunistic both as to field and as to- methods 
of operation. 

In the second place, another general as- 


pect of the growth of population study in: 


the United States should be noted, not be- 
cause it is peculiar to this field of work but 
because it represents a trend which is both 
of interest and of importance. Mcre and 
more our governments—federal, state, and 
local—are supporting various aspects of 
population study because they are finding 
population data of value in their adminis- 
trative work. This need is certain to grow, 
and there is good reason to suppose that 
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larger and larger publi support will be 
forthcoming for many types of population 
work. This is as it should be. The fact that 
population study is useful and that much of 
it is undertaken for its usefulness does not 
condemn it as unscientific. It will become 
unscientific only when it becomes untruth- 
ful, when the public authorities suppress 
findings which are unpalatable, or when 
they compel interpretations which are net 
based on all the evidence available. We 
should not ignore the possibility that bu- 
reaucracy may stifle advance in population 
research, but neither should we assume that 
this will surely happen. The increased sup- 
port of population study by public money, 
should be all to the good as long as we have a 
vital democratic system. If that goes, then 
population study by public authorities will be 
perverted to class purposes; but so will sim- 
ilar study by private individuals and agen- 
cies. It would seem inevitable that, as larg- 
er and more varied bodies of fact are needed 
for population study, these facts must be 
gathered by public agencies and the early 
stages of their processing must be carried 
out there. It would be unfortunate, how- 
ever, if all interpretations of these facts 
were to be confined to these public agencies 
and if they were to allow their work to be- 
come so routine that they did not*constant- 
ly explore the possibilities of the measure- 
ment of new aspects of collective behavior. 

Because of these dangers of complacent 
bureaucracy, it is to be hoped that in popu- 
lation study, as in many other types of in- 
vestigation of social conditions, private 
agencies (individuals, universities, and foun- 
dations) will continue to work with public 
agencies. Both are essential. Both have 
much to contribute if we really believe that 
important public policies must be the result 
of the give-and-take of public discussion by 
people of all shades of opinion "The growing 
interest of public agencies in population 
questions is all to the good if we do not allow 
it to become so dominant that it precludes 
the constant assistance of outsiders in de- 
veloping and interpreting knowledge in this 
field. 
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ABSTRACT 


There are three periods in sociological studies of the family in the last fifty years. The first twenty years 
beginning with 1895 were devoted to the evolution of the family and an appraisal of institutional trends. A 
greater concern with the present than with the past and more scientific methods characterize the next dec- 
ade. The last period is marked by the emergence of the social psychology of the family and the use of case 
studies in addition to quantitative methods, Some recent developments are the use of vital statistics and 
studies of the formation of personality in the parental family, marriage adjustment, and family disorganiza- 


tion. 


'The study of the literature concerning 
the family reveals how far sociology is and 
is not yet a science. The worker in this field 
is shackled by taboos and ancestral super- 
stitions, which he has the more’ trouble in 
combating because they are in his mind as 
well as in his environment. We ars able to 
observe only what the mores permit us to 
see, At any given period sociological writing 
on the family reflects the moral problems of 
the time, and that is as true today as it ever 
was; but nevertheless we have made prog- 
ress toward the scientific understanding of 
family relations. We have developed some 
remarkable statistical tools and have 
learned the techniques of the anthropolo- 
gists and the depth psychologists. We have 
not attaimed detachment or emancipation 
from the mores, but we have won a certain 
sophistication which helps to remove the 
blinders from our eyes. We are not yet free 
from external constraint, but we have 
gained some elbow-room. The furction of 
the present article is to enable us to look 
backward to see how far we have come and 
to set our course again toward the distant 
goal. 


THE FIRST PERIOD, 1895-1914 
PROBLEMS AND VALUES 
In the twenty-year period beginning 
with 1895, sociological writings on the fam- 
ily clustered around three principal inter- 
ests: (1) the origin and evolution of the 
family and its forms in primitive and histor- 


«The authors are indebted to Clyde Kiser for 
helpful suggestions in the preparation of this 
paper. 
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ic society; (2) appraisal of the institutional 
changes in the family since the industrial 
revolution (Did these changes constitute ' 
progress?); (3) contemporary social prob- 
lems and their control. 

Anthropological writers of this period 
were still preoccupied with the problems of 
the origin, instinctual ‘basis, and evolution- 
ary stages of the family. Westermarck’s 
early volumes, in their contributions as 
well as in tkeir limitations, exemplify the 
thinking of the time. Not until the second 
and even the third decade of the century. 
did the newer anthropology, with its em- 
phasis on accurate field work and its ac- 
cumulation of descriptive data, destroy the 
premature svstematization of the earlier 
era, with its concept of the fixed succession 


‘of evolutionary stages; its atomistic and 


segmental, rather than functional, view of 
cultures; its exaggeration of the role of the 
clan as against the individual family; and 
its tendency to short-circuit social causa- 
tion through recourse to instincts or naive 
psychologizing. Curiously, this tendency 
toward psychologizing coexisted with a dis- 
regard of the individual human being, who 
was often treated, in Lowie’s phrase, as a 
“puppet: designed to produce kinship no- 
menclature or to illustrate some suede 
cal law.” ` 
The sociologists, likewise, viewed the 
family as a social institution and were con- 
cerned with its forms, functions, and rela- 
tions to other institutions. Interest in the 
contemporary family centered on the main 
trends of change sincé the industrial revo- 
lution, together with the social problems 
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attending those changes. It seemed particu- 
larly important at the time to decide wheth- 
er those changes were of such a nature as to 
constitute progress. 

Certain problems were treated more fre- 
quently than others. Of the thirty-four 
articles on the family in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology between 1895 and 1914, 
thirteen were on the changing status of 
women: women in industry, their wages, 
higher education, suffrage, sex differences. 
Of the thirty-three books in the field of the 
family reviewed in the same Journal during 
* the period, nineteen were books on women. 

Child labor, divorce, eugenics, prostitu- 
tion, and illegitimacy were other frequent 
subjects of books and articles. A dominant 
theme was the plea for social legislation in 
these areas: child labor laws, minimum 
wages, protection of women workers, re- 
forms in marriage and divorce laws. 

The social psychology of the family was 
almost completely nonexistent during this 
period, the contributions of Cooley and 
Thomas notwithstanding. Possibly the de- 
sire of the early sociologists to establish 
their new science on its own level of abstrac- 
tion-resulted in a sort of antipsychclogical 


bias. Durkheim and others in sociolozy and ' 


Kroeber in anthropology were urging a self- 
contained science on the social or super- 
organic level. Such psychology as did ap- 
pear in the books was certainly rudimentary. 
When Bosanquet, in 1906, published The 
Family, she entitled a chapter “The Psy- 
chology of Family Life” and proceeded to 
discuss the usefulness of an institution which 
brought together parents, who alone can 
provide the love and authority which the 
human infant needs, and their offspring, 
who alone can evoke such love. She went on 
to discuss the cultural roles of family mem- 
bers, their legal and institutional obliga- 
tions and rights. 

The dominant sociological concepts of 
the period were “social institution,” “social 
control,” "evolution," "progress," ‘“in- 
stinct,” “individuation,” and common-sense 
categories shared with the historian, the 
economist, and the general public. 
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The ideal of a value-frge science had not 
as yet emerged to force writers to disguise 
their value judgments. Moral evaluations 
were stated without apologies and often 
with a passionate eloquence which in a dec- 
ade or so was to become a severe breach of 
scientific etiquette: “moral depravity”; 
“the loathing and horror felt by the wife 
who learns of the sexual vice of her hus- 
band”; “we are all united in a common as- 
piration for what is good and helpful to the 
world we live in.” 

` The Folkways of Sumner notwithstanding, 
there was no general acceptance of the con- 
cept of the relativity of mores. Thus when 
Dealy in 1912 states that under some condi- 
tions the higher moral standards may not be 
so useful as the lower ones, he does not 
doubt that some standards are, in fact, in- 
trinsically higher than others, and he in- 
cludes the cheering reflection that “the sex 
standards of modern civilization are supe- 
rior to even the highest standards of ancient 
centuries." Among the accepted values 
were durable monogamy; premarital chas- 
tity; the right of the individual to happiness 
in marriage; democracy within the family 
(emancipation of women and children from 
patriarchal authority); the secular view of 
marriage; the rightness of divorce, especially 
in the case of adultery; humanfarianism 
(as evidenced in the concern over poverty, 
bad housing, child labor, exploitation of 
women workers). 

The point of view concerning the con- 
temporary changes was liberal and optimis- 
tic. Most writers felt the changes to be pro- 
gressive. Much of the discussion took the 
form of defending the changes against the 
popular pessimism over the "breakdown" of 
the family. Bosanquet (1906), Todd (1913), 
and Dealy (1912) say, in effect, that this was 
the motivation of their writings on the fam- 
ily. 

This is not to say that the state of the 
family aroused no concern. There was much 
interest in the disorganization of the family, 
but it was felt to be transitional, and the 


2J. Q. Dealy, The Family in Its Sociological 
Aspects (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912), p. 15. 
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family was expected to emerge stronger and 


ethically more perfect than in the past. 


However, thinkers of the time were more 
concerned with strengthening the mores 
than with their modification. Parmelee's 
Personality and Conduct (1918) was too radi- 
cal for his reviewer in the American Journal 
of Sociology. 

METHODS AND SOURCES 


. The best contributions of the period were 
in anthropology and historical sociology. 
Writers such as Westermarck, Sumner, 
Thomas, Todd, and Howard did no anthro- 
pological field work but organized masses of 
already available ethnological and historical 
material. Some of these writings stand to- 
day as great and lasting contributions; others 
have failed to meet the test of later dis- 
coveries. 


Another category of books and articles 
dealt with some particular social problem. 
While oriented toward reform, these works 
had their scientific aspect in the description 
of existing conditions. The facts presented 
usually related to the extent of deviation 
from humanitarian standards (low wages, 
neglect of children, dependency) or from in- 
stitutional norms (divorce, illeg:timacy). 
Following are some titles of articles pub- 
lished in the first fifteen years of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology: “The Working 
Boy,” “Women in Industry,” “The Eugen- 
ic-Euthenic Relation in Child Welfzre," and 
“Has Illinois the Best Laws in the Country 
for the Protection of Children?” The de- 
scriptive section of such articles usually 
presented such official statistics as then 
existed and occasionally an original survey, 
often economig or legal. A rather elaborate 
statistical analysis of marriage and divorce 
rates in North Dakota, published in 1906, 
ended with a, proposal for legislation to pre- 
. vent hasty marriages and punish tke adult- 
erer. Le Play's instructions to observers 
were translated by Ellwood in 1896-97, but 
there is no evidence that the metaod was 
used. 
^. There is a reciprocal relation between so- 
ciological problems and the state of scientif- 


j e 
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ic technology. The problems of the first pe- 


` riod were broad in scope, concerned with the 


“why” and the “ought.” The appropriate 
methods were historical research, ratiocina- 
tion concerning already known facts, and 
synthesis of a wide range of facts. In the 
next period interest shifted to empirical in- 
vestigations of contemporary life. The meth- 
ods evolved to answer these new questions 
affected the further selection of problems; 
the prestige attached to some methods 
channeled research into fields which were 
susceptible to such treatment. Thus in time 
such problems as that of the origin of the 
family were disregarded. Other problems 
were restated in terms more suited to new 
standards of verification. 

The agitation for the use of a new method 
tends to precede its use by a few, years.. The 
second decade of the century was the period 
of agitation for the use of statistics. In that 
period appeared Pearson’s Grammar of Sci- 
ence (1911); statistical textbooks by Bow- 
ley (1907), Yule (x91z), King (1912); and 
writings on quantitative method by Chapin 
(r914) and later on by Hart (1921), Ber- 
nard (192s), Giddings (1924), Mitchell 
(1923), and others. But the results of this 
campaign did not begin to appear until 
later. z 


THE DECADE OF 1915-26 


An increasing interest in the contempo- 
rary family emerged in the second period 
and has continued until the present time. 
At the same time, field studies of the anthro- 
pologists were beginning to enrich our 
knowledge of primitive tribes and to modify 
anthropological theory. 

During this period the study of the social 
problems of the family continued to occupy 
a central place, and the basic conceptual 
framework remained much the same. Meth- 
ods and materials, however, were changing, 
as richer and more accurate sources were 
supplied through official channels and the 
records of private agencies; and methods 
were improved by the growing separation of 
science and morality; the emphasis on em-- 
pirical, rather than merely logical, verifica- 
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tion; and the increasing prestige of quanti- 

tative methods. Such studies as Co.cord's 

Broken Homes (1920), Hall and Brooke’s 

American Marriage Laws (1920), Patter- 

son’s Intermarriage (1924), and Richmond 

and Hall’s Child Marriages (1925) exempli- 
fied this more elaborate and accurete in- 
vestigation of contemporary life. 
A sense of the change can be obtained by 
contrasting Coulter’s article in the Ameri- 
: can Journal of Sociology in 1906 on “Mar- 
riage and Divorce in North Dakota,” in 
which he correlates economic conditions 
and marriage rates—‘T have it from the 
best authority," he says, "that conditions 
were prosperous the next two years"—with 
' Ogburn's "Factors Affecting the Marital 
Condition of the Population."5 Again, con- 
trast E. A. Ross's paper in 1906 on “West- 
ern Civilizations and the Birth Rate" with 
the study by the same author and R. E. 
Baber on “Changes inthe Size of Ameri- 
can Families in One Generation” in 1924.4 

The woman’s problem continued to be 
prominent, though less so than before. It 
was the subject of three out of twelve arti- 
cles pertaining to the family in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology between 1915 and 
1926 and of thirteen books reviewed. in the 
same period, out of a total of fifty-eight 
books on the family. Sex came into promi- 
nence in the decade.of World War Iin the 
form of the psychology of sex, more or less 
radical proposals for sex reform, and more 
or less popular books on sex education. One 
article and ten book reviews dealt with this 
topic. 

' This decade also saw the beginning of a 
social psychology of family life. Sociology 
was becoming secure enough not to insist on 
the self-sufficiency of the "superorganic" 
level of interpretation. Social psychology 
had now more to offer than a mere inven- 


tory of instincts. Psychoanalysis was be- - 


ginning to diffuse through the works of 


3 “Publications of the American Society of 
Sociology” (December, 1923). 

4 “University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History," No. ro (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1924). $ 
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Freud, Adler, Jung, ang their followers. 
(Flugel's Psychoanalytic Study of the Family 
[London: International Psycho-analytical 
Press] was published in 1921.) Mental hy- 
giene books were numerous. Social work was 
acquiring professional status and was forc- 
ing into the limelight the study and adjust- 
ment of the individual. Richmond's Social 
Diagnosis was published in 1917. 

Within sociology itself, under the infu- 
ence of Cooley, Thomas, Park, and others, 
the interactional and processual approach 
was spreading. E. W. Burgess' often cited 
article on “The Family as a Unity of Inter- 
acting Personalities" (1926) was a call for 
further research in that framework. The 
correlate of this approach was the appeal for 
the increased use of human documents and 
case studies. Just as the agitation for quan- 
titative methods in the first period did not 
bear results until the second, so this new ap- 
proach was to be developed only in the third 


period. The Polish Peasant was a note- 


worthy anticipation. 


THE LAST PERIOD, 1927-44 


In the last period the basic orientation of 
family research has continued to be toward 
disorganization, stressing difficulties in ob- 
taining happiness in marriage, tensions in 
parent-child relations, and inadéquacy in 
the performance of other family functions. 
In analyzing the developments of this peri- 
od we shall discuss trends in several differ- 
ent fields, attempting to evaluate recent de- 
velopments against the background of earlier 
contributions. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


'The last period brought great advances 
in the study of the birth rate. In fact, it is 
safe to say that most of what we know, for 
example, of the differential birth rate for the 
United States has been discovered since 1930. 
The reason for the progress lies in the steady 
improvement of the quantity and refine- 
ment of official statistics.’ In recent years 
federal and private agencies have conducted 

8’ The occasional reverses are the exceptions. 


Thus the federal government suspended in 1932 
the annual statistical reports on marriage and 
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several large surveys which yielded relevant. 


data as by-products, for example, the U.S. 
Public Health Service Survey in 1935-36, 
utilized by the Milbank Memorial Fund. 

From the point of view of family research, 
first came the.study of the fact of the declin- 
ing birth rate. As students of population 
turned from the search for a “law of popula- 
tion" to the description of population facts, 
they were struck by the phenomenon of the 
decline. 

Next came the controversy as to the 
causes of the trend: biology or volition 


(Pearl, Gini, Hankins). This debate led to ` 


elaborate.studies of the effectiveness of con- 
traceptives (Pearl, Stix, Notestein, Beebe). 
As opinion indorsed the volitional hypothe- 
sis, it ushered in the study of factors deter- 
mining the presumably deliberate control of 
reproduction (Innes, Kiser, Lorimer, Lottka, 
Notestein, Stouffer, Sydenstricker, Thomp- 
son, Whelpton, and others). 

Progress:in the study of the differential 
birth rate is noted in wider and more reli- 
able sampling; greater precision of both the 
indices of fertility and the variables with 
which these are correlated; imprcved tech- 
niques of measuring relationship, such as 
partial correlation, analysis of variance and 
covariance; and the use of such devices as 
the net production rate (Lottka, Kuczyn- 
Sky, Thompson). Income, religion, nativity, 
race, education; occupation, are some of the 
social differentials established. The studies 
of the rural areas were less numerous (Kiser, 
Sewell). 

As to the future, there is, first of all, a 
need for more detailed study of the causal 
nexus between fertility rates and the broad 
social categories with which they are cor- 
related. These categories are complexes of 
conditions. The greater precision with which 
socioeconomic status, for example, is meas- 
ured does nôt in itself bring us any closer to 
the understanding of what aspects of this 
complex are the decisive determinants of 


divorce. Again, “No. of children ever born," though 
asked in 1900 and 1910, was omitted from the 1920 
and the 1930 censuses. 
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fertility. While we usually make certain as- 
sumptions to explain these correlations, the 
assumptions should be tested. . 

A step in the right direction is to be found 
in such cross-classifications by income and 
occupation as were made by Kiser .(1941) 
arid Edin and Hutchinson (Studies of Dif- 
ferential Fertility (London: P. S. King & 
Son, 1935]). The analysis of the 1940 census 
will add new cross-classifications. But even a 
detailed breakdown in terms of-the familiar 
social categories (“‘white, native-born, Prot- 
estant, college-bred, businessman, income 
$3,000") will call for a further analysis. Con- 


. fronted with a residual difference in, say, 


occupational fertility (with the other iso- 
lable social factors held constant) we must 
still explain it. Will the answer be found in 
the selection of personality types in occu- 
pations or the effects of the occupations as 
such? And what, precisely, about the ‘occu- 
pations? 

Related to this is the need to explorea 
whole new class of variables, i.e., personal- 
ity factors and their interplay with the so- 
cial conditions. The obstacles to this re- 
search lie in the difficulty in collecting large 
masses of data not supplied by official sta- 
tistics and of isolating and devising indices | 
for new variables. McKain and Whetten 
(1936) and Cottrell (1938) made a beginning 
in such studies. A work not yet published— 
“Study of tke Social and Psychological Fac- 
tors Affectirg Fertility," directed by P. K. 
Whelpton—will no doubt throw further 
light on this area. 

All methods will be required. to develop 
this research: case studies to get new in- 
sights into the features decisive for fertility 
or to uncover processes, statistical tests of 
relationship where they can be used, and 
the general methods of Sociological analysis 
and synthesis. 

Many of the foregoing considerations ap- ` 
ply also to the study of marriage rates. Og- 
burn’s analysis of the census data published 
in 1928° remains the most elaborate analy- 


§Ogburn and Groves, American. M. arriage and 
Family Relationship (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1928). à 
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sis of marriage rates. He used the device of a 
standard age distribution and applied the 
technique of partial correlation to a great 
number of variables related to the marriage 
rate. Since this, several studies have ap- 
peared. Some, like Stouffer and Spencer 
(1936, 1939), are estimates of trends in 
marriage rates; others study the relation 
of age or rate of marriage to some other 
variable (Notestein [1931], Bossard [1933], 
Cox [1940], Popenoe [ro35, 1940], and 
others). 


FORMATION OF PERSONALITY IN THE 
PARENTAL FAMILY 

In recent years the conception o: the 
family as a unity of interacting personali- 
ties, developed by Burgess, has dominated 
the strictly sociological study of the family." 
The merit of this conception is that it fur- 
nishes an inclusive framework into which 
all kinds of contributions which have io do 
with the human-nature aspects of the fam- 
ily may be fitted. This is very clearly true 
of the literature which has to do with the 
formation of personality in the parental 
family. The literature on this subject is rich, 
but all of it may be regarded as part cf the 
study of the family as a unity of interacting 
personalities. 

There is a long tradition of child study, 
which was very fashionable at the turn of 
the century, when it was associated with 
the names of G. Stanley Hall, James Mark 
Baldwin, and Charles Horton Coolev. In 
time this body of thought came to be the 
major part of social psychology, which, after 
exhausting the possibilities of folk psychol- 
ogy and the study of planes and currents in 
the public mind and after its instinctivist 
phase, slowly. shifted its focus to the social 
background of personality. There have been 
many doctrinaire child psychologies (or 
rather philosophies, as La Piere and Farns- 
worth have pointed out) which have been 
merged in the study of the child against the 
background of the parental family. 

1E. W. Burgess, “The Family as a Unity of 
Interacting Personalities,” Family, VII (1926), 3-9. 


John Dollard has suggested that we add to this 
formula the phrase “each with a history.” 
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Freudian psychology ,has contributed 
heavily to our knowledge of this field. Freud- 
ianism may, in fact, be thought of as a sort 
of familistic social psychology which tends 
always to explain the behavior of the adult 
in terms of his previous experience in the 
parental family and possibly tends to mini- 
mize nonfamily and later influences. The 
Freudian technique is well adapted to the 
discovery of facets of human behavier 
which run contrary to the norms of society, 
such phenomena as infantile sexuality, in. 
cestuous attachments, and ambivalence, 
which would be perfectly obvious to anyone 
if the mores did not prevent us irom seeing 
them. Nearly all the Freudian literature 
pertains in some way to the life of the child 
in the parental family. 

Sibling rivalry—a: phase of family am- 
bivalence but little noticed by Freud—has 
been much studied by sociologists and psy- 
chologists. The phenomenon seems to be 
almost universal, though its manifestations 
and effects are varied. There has likewise 
been much study of what Adler called “posi- 
tion psychology" and L. G. Brown the 
"family configuration," that is, of the effect 
upon personality of the order of birth. Sta- 
tistical studies do not show that the mere 
fact of ordinal position has an invariable 
effect upon personality. But we ned more 
detailed studies of ordinal position in rela- 
tion to other factors in the family relation- 
ships. Judging from some case studies, it 
may yet prove important as one of the fac- 
tors in the family configuration. 

For many years much attention has been 
given to so-called "problem children," and 
the phrase has passed into popular speech. 
In all these studies it seems to,be a foregone 
conclusion that in order to find the cause of 
a child's problematic behavior one must 
look to his family background—a tendency 
which has certainly been carried too far by 
some writers. 

“Personality and culture" is a title which 
has recently come into use. The term is new, 
but the field of study is not. Thomas and 
Znaniecki's Polish Peasant made a great 
contribution to it, as did to a lesser extent 


several other works of the period. What is: 


new is that psychoanalysts, anthropolo- 
gists, and sociologists have been borrowing 
each other’s- knowledge and techniques. 
Some psychoanalysts, like Horney, Fromm, 
and Plant, have begun to set forth their 
findings within a framework of cultural 
relativity and thus to correct the feulty em- 
phases of earlier psychoanalytic doctrine. 
Kerdiner, on the other hand, has been work- 
ing with the anthropologists and using his 
psychoanalytic insights in the aralysis of 
other cultures; it is noteworthy that in ex- 
plaining any culture he relies heavily upon 
the life-experiences of the young child in the 
parental family. Anthropologists, Eke Mali- 
nowski, Mead, Fortune, Linton, Hallowell, 
Whiting, and others, show the infuence of 
psychoanalysis in the choice of problems 
and methods of analysis. Among the soci- 
ologists, John Dollard has been the leading 
exemplar of the use of psychoanalytic meth- 
ods. 

Curiously, the parent-child relationship 
has rarely been studied from the point of 
view of the parent. Our knowledge of the re- 
lationship, though often profound, is there- 
fore quite one-sided, and the advice which 
some of us rashly offer to the pub-ic is fre- 


quently impractical because it overlooks the 


parent atd his needs. 


MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT 


Groves has been a pioneer in the study of 
marital relationships. His work, which is 
roughly empirical, common-sense, and close 
to the mores, often shows good insight and 
always reveals the courage and honesty of 
his convictions. Dickinson, a physician, has 
contributed a „number of somewhat unsys- 
tematic insi ights from his practice. Hamilton, 
a psychologist, has used interviews in his 
carefully controlled study. Harriet Mowrer, 
a social worker specializing in problems of 
domestic discord, has employed depth psy- 
chology in her penetrating studies of mar- 
.riage adjustment. Folsom has brought the 
results of a wide learning to bear on the sub- 
ject. 
More definitely quantitative methods 
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have been utilized by a number of other stu- ` 
dents. Jessie Bernard has invented ingen- 
ious sociometric methods. Burgess and Cot- 
trell, using both statistical and case-study 
methods, have attacked the problem of pre- 
dicting success or failure in marriage. Their 
positive results seem more convincing than 
their negative results; when they say there 
is a relationship between two factors, it 
probably exists; where they find none, a re- 
lationship mey exist; and the same seems to 
be true of Terman’s work. Closely related 
are the studies of homogamy by Burgess and 
Wallin, and the studies by Bossard of selec- 
tive mating. 

A recent tendency i is the establishment of 
college courses in preparation for marriage. 
The impetus for these courses has apparent- 
ly been supplied by the insistent demands of 
students for this type of instruction rather 
than by professors who felt they had’ some- 
thing important to communicate in this 
field. So many kinds of knowledge are re- 
quired for successful family living that it is 
difficult to organize such information into 
coherent and communicable form. Never- 
theless, the desire of students for practical, 
even though unsystematic and untrust- 
worthy, knowledge has led to the establish- 
ment of many such courses and the publica- 
tion of many texts in the field and has 
strongly influenced the selection of topics 
in more conventional textbooks on the fami- 
ly. The true role of the sociologist seems to: 
be to concentrate on the human nature of 
the family and to leave such topics as sex 
adjustment, budgeting, and flower arrange- 
ment to specialists in other fields. 


FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


Interest in divorce as a form of family: : 
disorganization has continued up to the 
present time. The study of this subject has 
been marked by progressive refinement of 
techniques and concepts and a slow growth 
of sophistication in the treatment of values. 
Earlier studies charted rates and presented 
frank and unabashed moral evaluations of 
divorce. Excellent studies of a later period 
established the relationship of divorce to 
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other phenomena. More recent research has 
attacked the deeper problems of personality 
' and interpersonal relations and displayed an 
increasing detachment and sophistication, 
reflecting the growing tolerance of divorce 
in our society. 1 

E. R. Mowrer's work advanced the study 
of divorce by the methods of ecology and by 
relating it to interaction. Harriet Mowrer's 


work in the same field has less sociological 


extension and greater penetration into the 
deeper aspects of personality. Waller, using 
case-study methods, analyzed the process of 
readjustment after divorce. Llewellyn, 
‘though not beholden to the sociologists for 
his point of view, actually analyzed divorce 
and the law of divorce in terms of social in- 
teraction. All these works have been con- 
tributions to the social psychology of di- 
vorce. 

On the quantitative side, Cahen kas in- 
vented a method of computing the over-all 
probability of divorce which can protitably 
be used on more recent materials ii they 
are made available. There has been a lively 
controversy between Rubinow and Cahen 
concerning the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons. 

Other forms of family disorganization in- 
clude bereavement and the emancipation of 
children. Since they involve no behavior 
contrary to the mores, they have excited 
little attention and have been but little 
studied. There are also strong taboos which 
prevent the study of bereavement. Thomas 
D. Eliot and his students have pioneered in 
this field. There has been but little study of 
the emancipation of children or of the. resid- 
ual family, the “empty nest” that is left 
after the children leave home. 


OBSTACLES AND LACUNAE 


From the first, sociological studies of the 
family have tended to concentrate În cer- 
taih areas and to cover other areas thinly or 
neglect them altogether. Taboos concern- 
ing the study of family relations are still 
strong; and the teacher in the field, what 
with the transferences of his students and 
the projections and displacement of his col- 
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leagues, is in a peculiarly,exposed position. 
Since the research worker is also usually a 
college teacher, academic imperatives and 
restrictions put their stamp upon his writ- - 
ing. Such things help to account for the con- 
servative tone, and the frequent lack of in- 
cisiveness, in the sociological writing con- 
cerning the family. Sometimes we simply 
fail to see phenomena because the mores will 
not permit us to see them until a “nasty- 
minded" Freud or à sardonic Veblen ap- 
pears to point them out to us. 

Because of these restrictions, a complete- 
ly frank treatment of sex in its sociological 
aspects, including its irregularities, is still 
difficult. Homosexuality, though a subject 
of importance, is too perilous for investiga- 
tion. To a lesser degree, taboos prevent the 
study of the courtship and sexual behavior 
of the unmarried. Taboos of a different na- 
ture make the study of bereavement diffi- 
cult. 

Another relatively neglected field is the 
study of normal marriage. Married couples 
have a recognized right of privacy, which it 
seems neither good taste nor sound morality 
to violate. It is, however, fairly easy to 
study badly adjusted couples, and therefore 
we have obtained most of our knowledge 
concerning the relationship by observing 
its morbid aspects. Furthermore, if our cul- 
ture we tend toassume that good rapport and 
happiness are the natural thing in marriage; 
and we analyze at length the causes of mari- 
tal maladjustment but rarely ask why on 
earth a man and a woman, who are, after 
all, two separate and distinct human beings, 
should get along together. Witness the mea- 
ger space accorded marriage solidarity in 


. most textbooks on the family, 


The very conception of márriage adjust- 
ment reflécts, of course, social values. It is 
because in our society the good marriage is 
the happy marriage that sociolbgists are so 
preoccupied with the problem of “happi- 
ness." Our norms demand that a married 
couple should be unified by mutual affec- 
tion, that they should be sexually faithful, 
and so on. The content of the term “adjust- 
ment" would be different in a society in 
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which high fertility or institutional func- 
tions, for example, were the basic demands 
placed upon marriage. 

Methodological obstacles rather, than 
taboos caused the neglect of other areas of 
family study. The social psychology of the 
family, so notably advanced in the last 
twenty years, remains to be integrated with 
the wider social setting of the family. It is 
hgrdly accurate to say that the concepts of 
family interaction have been developed in a 
vàcuum. Rather, one and the same milieu 
has been assumed in most writing. The con- 
temporary social psychology of the family 
is that of the urban, middle-class, raoderate- 
ly educated family. The reasons are obvious. 
Sociopsychological data are hard t»'get. So- 
ciologists have therefore had to rely upon 
their own introspections, life-histories of 
students, and those elements in the popula- 
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tion who were educated, articulate, and 
sympathetic to research of this sort. 

There exists, consequently, a real dearth 
of knowledge concerning the lower-class 
family and about regional, nativity, and 
rural-urban differences, in spite of excellent 


Studies by Zimmerman and Stern. We 


should note also studies of the Negro family 
by Frazier, Davis and Dollard, Dollard, and 
Powdermaker, and of the impact of the de- 
pression by Cavan, Rank, Bakke, Morgan, 
and Komarovsky—all of which contain 
some descriptions of lower-class families 
and an analysis of change under environ- 
mental pressures. But the social psychology 
of the family is still to be related to the 
broader features of the social structure and 
its changes. 
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ABSTRACT 


Facts of race and racial differences have been under scientific investigation since the middle of the 
eighteenth century; the study of race relations began in the second decade of the twentieth. As interest 
shifted from physical structures and traits tc social relations and processes, the natural history of race rela- 
tions was outlined; racial prejudice was seen zs a subjective aspect of interrupted racial processes; impersofial 
factors and processes were isolated; and the analysis of marginality gave an understanding of differential - 
racial status within and among racial groups. The present need is for study of collective behavior in relation 


to personality development and racial change. 


Fifty years is a very brief period in l 


which to observe changes in social thought 
and to distinguish basic and enduring trends 
from the ephemeral fluctuations of local in- 
cidence. Folk beliefs and sentiments, rooted 
in traditional and customary adjustments, 
are transmitted and flourish for decades and 
centuries after they are shown to be falla- 
cious and inefficient; it is only when the util- 
itarian advantage of the new is obvious or 
immediately demonstrable or when the 
refusal to substitute the new for the old 
acts selectively in the population that folk 
thought changes with scientific discovery. 
At the level of ideas, where superiority is 
never obvious and rarely completely demon- 
strable, the customary modes of thought are 
not displaced; folklore persists beside scien- 
tific understanding and often prevents the 
acceptance of the new. The genuine con- 
tributions to human understanding are 
sometimes slow to be recognized as such; 
they are likely to be less colorful and more 
difficult than the currently familiar doc- 
trines; and they often demand a mental re- 
orientation that meets great resistance. At 
the academic level the new often meets with 
violent and persistent opposition. Some 
students, well indoctrinated in the prevail- 
ing system of thought, are unable to under- 
stand and appreciate the strange ideas and 
analyses; others, sensing the significance of 
the new for the system of thought to which 
they are committed, are stimulated to ac- 
tivity in defense of the old or in opposition 
to the new. The gracious acceptance of sig- 
nificant ideas is not a uniform prac-ice of 


jealous contemporaries; the fruitful explora- 
tion of new insights is more commonly the 
work of a later academic generation from 
whom they reach the popularizers and ulti- 
mately the literate elements of the popu- 
lation. 

These familiar facts are exemplified in de- 
tail in the study of race relations. Serious 
study and competent analysis have gone on 
in the midst of an elaborate, emotionally 
deep-seated, and continuing body of popular 
philosophy. New understandings have not 
displaced old beliefs; more often they have 
revitalized the old doctrines and brought. 
them to new periods of activity. In some | 
cases the persisting conceptions of earlier 
decades and centuries compete for accept- 
ance with the findings of moder? scholar- 
ship; in other cases fragments of ancient 
theories and dogmas are interwoven with 
and concealed in what purports to be care- 
ful and sophisticated analysis. Aristotle’s 


. common-sense generalization to the effect 


that other races are slaves by nature has a 
wider currency today than it had twenty- 
three hundred years ago. Moreover, the con- 
tact of races and peoples is an area in which 
cold and disinterested analysis is not widely 
approved; it is, rather, an area in which con- 
flicting interests and emotional attitudes de- 
termine behavior. Numerous” individuals 
and organizations are zealously engaged in 
promoting action programs designed to ac- 
complish the impossible; other individuals 
and groups are struggling with equal zeal to 
prevent or delay changes that are manifest- 
ly inevitable. Each group, in its efforts to 
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prevail, elaborateg and propagates a philoso- 
phy justifying its position and program. In 
consequence, the prevailing body of popular 
ideas on race and race relations is a confu- 
sion compounded of the lumber cf folklore 
and naive-and Machiavellian justifications 
of present and traditional sentiments, prac- 
tices, and relations. The traditicnal ideas 
and current beliefs, as well as the sophisti- 
cated rationalizations of profitatle status 
arrangements, vie with the body of science 
. and sometimes prevent the emergence, or 
delay the acceptance, of research findings. 

Nevertheless, some notable contributions 
to racial theory have been made ir. the past 


half-century. It would, perhaps, be no exag-- 


geration to say that objective racial theory 
is a development of the second half of that 
period; certainly, the contributions made in 
the past quarter-century are more numerous 
and of greater significance than those of all 


previous time. Some of these contributions , 


are sufficiently well established to be set out 
with some degree of assurance. The scholar- 
ly interest has been shifted from political ac- 
tivity to scientific analysis; the point of 
view has been shifted. from phenomena to 
process, thereby substituting scientific anal- 
ysis for historical and literary methods of 


study; the problem of race relations has been: 


in some measure isolated from the confused 
reality of common-sense experience and de- 


fined objectively and abstractly, and some. 


aspects of the problem have been made the 
objects of empirical research. 

While racial differences have perhaps 
nowhere escaped observation and comment 
‘and have often been made the basis for dif- 
ferential treatment, scientific study appears 
to have had its beginning with the publica- 
tion of Linnaéus' classification of species in 
1758. His division of mankind intc the Sa- 
piens, the Ferus, and the Monstrosus—the 
wise, the wilfl, and the vicious—gave no new 


concept of race or race relations. It was ` 


grounded in common-sense observations, 
and the questions it raised were relevant to 
race, not to race relations. But it set a pat- 
tern of interest and defined a method of 
study; for well over one hundred years dis- 
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cussion was concerned exclusively or pri- 
marily with racial differences and problems 
of biological descent, and research was lim- 
ited to the use of biological or pseudo-bio- 
logical methods. In some measure the con- 
tinued interest in racial'classification must 
be understood in terms of its practical use- 
fulness; particularly as subsidiary tech- 
niques developed, it gave an apparently ob- 
jective basis for the reasoning in support of 
the differential treatment of racial groups. 
In 1854, a century after Linnaeus, Count 
Arthur Gobineau published a study, The 
Inequality of Human Races, which seemed 
to justify the dominant races of Europe in 
extending their control over other peoples. 

In America racial discussion took a pe- 
culiarly concrete. form that precluded any 
theoretically significant contribution. It was 
chiefly concerned with the Negro as a unique 
phenomenon, not with race or even with 
races; hence it could not rise to a truly scien- 
tific level. During the first one-half and par- 
ticularly during the second one-quarter of 
the nineteenth century, race, as typified by ` 
the Negro, was a matter of political contro- 
versy rather than an object of analysis and 
research. The northern writers, generally 
uninformed and doctrinal, had little inter- 
est in research findings and objective reali- 
ties, except as these could be used in the 
political controversy; the southern social 
students were equally not interested in cau- 
tious analytical procedures: they were oc- 
cupied in elaborating rationalizations of the 
institution of slavery. Following the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, an extensive racial 
literature concerned itself with the so-called 
Negro problem, but, except for a few scat- 
tered literary items, it made remarkably 
little contribution to an understanding of 
racial relations. 

In a later period, racial comment shifted 
from the Negroes to the immigrants and the 
foreign-born elements of the population. 
But here the interest was in political or prac- 
tical problems; the discussion was chiefly 
concerned with the concrete historical phe- 
nomena, hence made little contribution to 
an understanding of basic racial realities. 
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The popular prejudices toward orientals, as 
‘toward European and other immigrants 
supposed to differ racially from the estab- 
lished population, were fostered and in- 
flamed in the promotion of political and 
‘economic interests. Discussion emphasized 
racial and cultural differences, deplored the 
inevitable decline in the biological cuality 
of the stock and the slender possibility 
of preserving national and cultural unity 
in a racially heterogeneous population. 
There were some scientific studies and some 
changes in theoretical conceptions, particu- 
larly in the period of the first World War, 
but they had little influence on public atti- 
tudes or national policy. The legislation de- 
fining a changed immigration policy was 
based on the tacit assumption that funda- 
mental racial differences separated the old 
from the new immigrants and on the belief 
that the racial traits of the later immigrants 
made their assimilation difficult and unde- 
sirable. 
In the decades around the end of the 
' century—the formative years of sociology— 
social thought was almost completely. domi- 
` nated by the biological concepts and points 
of view. The idea of organic evolution was 
the common property of all literate people 
and was reaching the stage of general pub- 
lic acceptance; the Darwinian concepts of 
universal competition, lethal selection, and 
species adaptation seemed to provide an ex- 
planation of social organization and assure 
a continuous social evolution. Social Dar- 
winism—the body of social theories called 
forth by the Darwinian principle—got its 
first coherent statement in Walter Bage- 
hot's Physics and Politics, which was pub- 
lished in 1872 and read by all social students 
in England and America for a full genera- 
tion. It undertook, by the application of the 
' principles of natural selection and inheri- 
tance, to give a natural history of political 
society. Ludwig Gumplowicz’ Der Rassen- 
kampf appeared in 1883 and his Grundriss 
der Soziologie in 1885. Gustav Retzenho- 
fer’s Wesen und Zweck der Politik was pub- 
lished in 1893 and Die soziologische Erkennt- 
niss in 1898. Benjamin Kidd's Socicl Evolu- 
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tion, which appeared in 1894, was a widely 
read and influential publication. 

Certain prominent social Darwinians, 
notably G. Vascher de Lapouge, in Les Selec- 
tions social (1896), were proponents of the 
doctrine that Nordic or Aryan races are in- 
herently superior and that progress and 
civilization are dependent upon the racial 
composition of the population. This doc- 
trine was further popularized by Housten 
Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century (1899), which exploited the 
Germans as a superior type of chosen people, 
and it achieved complete vulgarization in 
popular American books by Madison Grant, 


- The Passing of a Great Race (1916), Lothrop 


Stoddard, The Rising Tide of Color against 
White World Supremacy (1920), and other 
writers to the present day. 

Another exploitation of the currently 
popular mode of thought appeared in the 
antidemocratic philosophy of eugenics, a 
pseudo-biological exploitation of individual, 
class, and racial differences. In psychology 
the biological point of view received expres- 
sion in the doctrine of human instincts, 
which, carried over into sociology, helped 
to delay the appearance of profitable meth- 
ods for the study of human behavior and 
social phenomena. At a later date it reap- 
peared in psychology in the formef mental 
testing; here the assumptions were that the 
obvious differences in performance and so- 
cial behavior arise from differences in innate 
capacities and that the isolation and meas- 
urement of the native traits will provide the 
explanation of individual, ‘cultural, and ra- 
cial differences. This position was widely 
recognized as untenable in the second dec- 
ade of the century but was not given up for 
another decade. x 

The dominance of the biological point of 
view was not conducive to serious and ob- 
jective racial study; it directed attention 
along lines that prevented the emergence 
of significant questions and productive pro- 
cedures. Classification emphasized differ- 
ences; this led to the definition and meas- ' 
urement of physical and mental traits. But 
these racial traits had no meaning, or at 


. 
least the meaning was not clear without in- 
terpretation. Interpretation involved the 
dubious procedure of explaining social reali- 
ty in biological terms. 

In the decades at the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries there was a growing realization 
that the social significance of race could not 
be discovered and understood by the enu- 
meration and definition of physical charac- 
ters and mental differences or through an 
examination of biological processes. The at- 
tempts to classify races had finally brought 
a realization of the fact that there are no 
pure races and that no valid classification of 
the empirical groups was possible. In a bio- 
logical sense, pure races are hypothetical 
entities. There is no known group of men 
whose culture can be differentiated on the 
basis of any specific complex of racial traits. 
In civilized life, probably in all stages of cul- 
ture, the significant differences among peo- 
ples are those of language, belief, custom, 
technology, and other items in the mode of 
life. These cultural acquisitions are quite in- 
dependent of race; they are learned, used, 
transmitted, and discarded without changes 
in the germ plasm. 

"The cultural differences among peoples 
are wide and conspicuous, and they are not 
easily er&dicated. Moreover, they excite 
prejudices and lead to antagonisms; the con- 
flicting attitudes in the contact of culturally 
diverse peoples are quite as intense as those 
that arise in the contact of racially Jifferent 
groups. Such considerations suggested the 
study of the social heritage as a profitable 
approach in the analysis of racial realities. 
The emphasis on culture in the study of 
race definitely changed the locus of the 
problem; it moved racial study out of a bio- 
logical and into a cultural frame of reference. 


Social and cultural study developed slow- - 


ly. It did nof abruptly displace the biologi- 
cal methods and points of view, rather it 
grew up beside the older modes of analysis 
and report. In the theory of Durkheim, 
` Tarde, and others the emphasis was placed 
on cultural rather than on biological facts in 
accounting for differences among peoples. 
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The extensive, and in many ways admir- 
able, ethnological writings of the later dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, drawing 
heavily on the accumulated store of travel- 
ers’ tales and other descriptive accounts, ex- 
tended the.historical and factual informa- 
tion of the customs and institutions of 
strange and distant peoples. As ethnology 
came to becalled “social anthropology" at the 
end of the century, it gave special attention 
to the invention, accumulation, diffusion, 
and transmission of behavior patterns. Cul- 


- ture came to be treated, at least by one dom- 


inant school, as a distinct and self-determin- 
ing realm, the culture traits operating as a 
new set of race determiners. 

The more genuinely sociological point of 
view and contribution came considerably 
later. If the publication of Ward’s Dynamic - 
Sociology in 1883 is taken as marking the 
beginning of a continuing scholarly interest 
in sociology in the United States, ethnologi- 
cal and cultural studies began a good gener- 
ation earlier; they were numerous and im- 
portant during the final quarter of the cen- 
tury. Moreover, sociology was slow to be- 
come a profitable research instrument: it 
was handicap»ed by its biological viewpoint 
and, until about 1920, by its humanitarian 
legacy of philanthropic ideas and senti- 
ments and their expression in social-reform 
interests and movements. 

Ás sociological study approached the 
status of scientific procedure, its emphasis 
shifted from the description of social struc- 
tures to the study of social processes. The 
interest in differences was replaced by an in- 
terest in uniformities; the interest in traits, 
whether inherited or acquired, whether bio-- 
logical or cultural, gave way to an interest 
in relationships. Social traits were seen to 
form and change in the experience of living 
together; the problem of social research was 
seen to lie, not in the biological characters 
or Cultural traits which get whatever mean- 
ing they have in social relations and their 


changes, but in the social and human atti- 


tudes, values, and experiences. 
The development of racial theory fol- 
lowed closely the emergence of scientific so- 
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ciology, it was promoted by and contributed 
to the growth of general theory. In some 
very large part the development of each was 
the work of the same men. The early con- 
ception of race in terms of concrete phe- 
nomena—the Negroes, the orientals, or 
other physicaly divergent types—gave 
way, in the second and later decades of the 
century, to generalized and impersonal con- 
ceptions. The efforts to examine racial reali- 


ties objectively forced students to face and. 


redefine the field, with the result that the 
problem became one of interaction and the 
relevant data became relations rather than 
traits. The traditional common-sense ideas 
were in a measure replaced by abstract and 
generalized conceptions of race and race 
relations which, for the first time, provided 
a framework and a basis for empirical re- 
search of a productive order. 

In the period under discussion there has 
been a persistence of earlier interests and 
modes of thought, there have been various 
sporadic movements in response to new doc- 
trines and methods in more or less related 
fields, and there have been some negative 
reactions to the direction of thought and 
efforts to counteract the movement toward 
objective analysis. But the trend of racial 
theory has been reasonably consistent: it 
has been away from physical concepts and 
biological processes, through cultural analy- 
sis, and into a sociological and social-psy- 
chological study of social interrelations. The 
progression may, perhaps, be further clari- 
fied by an enumeration and brief descrip- 


tion of some significant aspects of the change 


in interests and conceptions that mark the 
advances in racial theory. The items to be 
mentioned cannot in all cases be stated in a 
disconnected serial order or as independent 
developments. They are, in reality, different 
phases of the same body of thought as it 
moved from a biological to a sociclogical 
frame of reference; they are often divergent 
offshoots of the same insights. 

The interest in racial prejudice, which 
had its beginning around the turn of the 
century and has continued intermittently 
to the present time, requires,only brief com- 
ment. It was a step away from the earlier 
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preoccupation with physigal traits, but, so 
far as the interest remained in the body of 
phenomena, it was not productive of re- 
sults. Other efforts to explain the prejudices 
as instinctive reactions to strange and di- 
vergent types contributed little or nothing 
to social understanding. But some studies 
of prejudicial attitudes undertook an ex- 
amination of the conditions and factors as- 
sociated with their rise and persistence. 
Here the findings supplemented those of 
other research and blended with it in the 
emergence of modern racial theory. Race 
prejudice came to be seen and treated as a 
subjective aspect of competition and con- 
flict, as a subjective barrier interrupting, or 
accompanying the interruption of, the proc- 
esses of racial and cultural fusion. 

Racial consciousness, race movements, 
racial ideologies, and other sccial-psycho- 
logical and collective phenomena have re- 
ceived some study. Particularly in the later 
and recent periods, there has been consider- 
able attention given to personality develop-. 
ment in racial groups and to the general 
problem of racial relations in the American 
social order. But for the most part the 
points of view have been dictated by prac- 
tical, rather than scientific, considerations, 
and the publications have been informative 
rather than enlightening. i 

The natural history of group contacts is 
not well defined. The knowledge is still more 
incomplete where the contacts are between 
peoples sharply contrasted in physical char- 
acters, historical experiences, cultural heri- 
tages, or social values. The variability in 
the external conditions of such contacts— 
the relative population numbers, the types 
of economy, the stages of technological ad- 
vance, the nationalistic sentiments, the pur- 
poses and interests of the invading groups, 
and other factors—determines the types of 
dominance, the nature, speed, 4nd. duration 
of the stages of acculturation, the ease of 
assimilation, and other items in the con- 
crete historical sequence. However, the so- 
cial research and racial study oi the last two 
or three decades have defined the general 
forms of contact with reasonable clarity. 

Two or more groups, whether closely 
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similar or widely divergent in physical or 
cultural characteristics, may occupy the 
same general area as relatively independent 
units. They may exist side by side with a 
minimum of biological fusion, cul-ural ex- 
change, or social contact. -Conflits may 
arise in the event of trespass, but ctherwise 
a high degree of isolation may be meintained 
over very considerable periods of time. The 
attitudes remain mutually hostile and in- 
tolerant; each group holds the other in con- 
tempt as something short of real men. The 
contacts are physical, geographic, and terri- 
torial, essentially the contacts that obtain 
among animals of different species occupy- 
ing the same general area. The spatial dis- 
tribution of each such group is determined 
in some part by the presence of the other 


groups, but only in the ecological sense of . 


being an adjustment to their presence as to 
other external facts of the habitat. 

Peoples unlike in physical type or culture 
may live and intermingle in a common area 
in a way that is symbiotic or mutually help- 
ful, but with few or no personal contacts 
and social relations. The economies are 
separate, the adjustments are essentially 
biotic, the relations are exploitative or mus 
tualistic but quite impersonal; each regard- 
the other as of a different species. Such in- 
teractionsfis exist are characteristically non- 
social; there is no mutual understanding or 
personal sympathy; there is no interpene- 
tration of personalities, hence no genuine 
human understanding, : 

Contrasted racial groups may establish 
and maintain economic and competitive re- 

‘lations which are in no real sense social or 
racial. Such tends to be the case where the 
Europeans, interested in trade and exploita- 
tion rather than in the occupation and set- 
tlement of an area, establish and maintain 
contacts with native peoples. If the traders 
desire goods that lie outside the orbit of the 
indigenous economy, the ecological order 
of the native peoples—the balance of popu- 
lation and cultural resources—may for a 
time remain undisturbed. The repercussions 
of contact are indirect. The introduction of 
strange artifacts may change the nztive or- 
der by creating new wants external to the 
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traditional culture. The withdrawal of na- 
tives from the indigenous economy to sup- 
ply commodities to exchange for the traders’ 
goods presently disrupts the ecological bal- 
ance. Particularly in the case of the aliena- 
tion of land, the closed native economy gives 
way to a money economy, and values come 
to be defined by competition in the market 


rather than by tradition. In the process the 


native economy is demoralized, and the na- 
tives are in a measure acculturated. But the 
contacts are economic and exploitative 
rather than social; no race relations exist 
and no race problems arise. 

In other situations, in order to profit 
quickly and in full measüre from the re- 
sources of the area, it may be in the inter- 
ests of the militaristically dominant group 
to exploit the vital power of a weak but nu- 
merous people. In these circumstances slav- 
ery or some other form of forced labor is used 
to develop a plantation economy or exploit 
other resources, or coercion through sys- 
tematic impoverishment may bring the na- 
tive people into the new economy. In such 
colonial areas there are numerous and often 
difficult problems of administration, but in 
general there are no race problems. The con- 
tacts of the natives with their exploiters 
may be friendly or they may be hostile; in 
either case they are external and imperson- 
al. The natives are completely dominated, 
and a habit of collective obedience is estab- 
lished; in time they become accommodated 
to a semiservile status and a body of under- 
standings and expectations develops which 
defines and supports the system and pro- 
motes harmonious working relations. 

In areas of racial contact the native 
peoples become in varying degrees accul- 
turated and, in larger or smaller numbers, 
assimilated. They gain a command of the 
language of the conquerors and conform in 
other respects to the culture standards of 
the ruling group. As they acquire the Euro- 
pean heritage, they seek to penetrate the 
European world; they aspire to new and 
equal status in the culture area; they con- 
sider themselves as integral parts of the life 
of the area and, feel entitled to the same 
treatment and opportunities as others of 
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like attainment. As their developing social 
and political aspirations are denied, they 
become racially self-conscious, develop a 
sense of unity and solidarity, become a con- 
flict group engaged in a struggle for status. 
It is at this stage in the contact of peoples 
that race problems, .as distinct from eco- 
nomic and administrative problems, make 
their appearance and that race contacts 
take on the character of race relations. 

The isolation and definition of rac2 rela- 
‘tions and race problems, as distinct from 
prior and nonsocial forms of contact, was a 
major step in racial theory. As the distinc- 

. tión. came to be appreciated, racial studies 
entered a new phase. The relations of con- 
trasted groups, seen as adjustments of ideas 
and aspirations, became meaningful; the 
contact of peoples could be separated from 
specific concrete phenomena, could be con- 
ceived as a natural process amenable to sci- 
entific analysis. It became generally clear 
that race relations, like all social and human 
relations, begin with language comrrunica- 
tion involving the interpenetration of per- 
sonalities:and result, inevitably, in a degree 
of unity, in a néw society. 

The recognition of diverse types of racial 
contacts and their-appearance in some sort 
of a temporal sequence was a first step in 
the statement of a natural history. It dif- 
ferentiated biotic, economic, administra- 
tive, and other contacts from one another 
and indicated the type of unity or integra- 
tion to which each gave rise. In doing so it 
differentiated each from a racial order, that 
is, an order among peoples of diverse physi- 
cal or biological traits which is based on hu- 
man and social relations. 

The isolation of race relations from the 
various forms of nonsocial contact set new 
problems of a similar order. In the concrete 


reality, race relations are a corifused com- 


plex, in varying degrees, of opposition and 
agreement, friction and harmony, conflict 
and co-operation. To work out the cycle of 
relations—the sequence of steps from the 


emergence of conflict to its disappearance. 


in new and unified attitudes—was an ob- 
vious task if the study of race was to main- 
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tain or achieve scientific reputability. The 
problem was one of major dimensions and 
the studies so far made or in progress, while 
suggestive and useful, are, for the most part, 
in the nature of preliminary and tentative 
explorations. 

. The definition of an ecological interest 
and point of view, chiefly a development of 
the third decade of the century, was a dis- 
tinctive contribution to social and radal 
theory. Human ecology was less the emer- 
gence of a new hypothesis than it was a re- 
formulation of existing modes of analysis 
and their extension and use in a new area of 
study. The prompt prosecution of a series 
of studies developed the conceptual frame- 
work and defined a methodological proce- 
dure which, by isolating independent but 
coincident processes, contributed to the defi- 
nition of the racial cycle and otherwise 
brought a measure of clarity into a confused 
area of social study. 

Ecology came into social analysis from . 
the biological sciences and, in lesser degree, 
from classical economics. In biology it was 
concerned to describe the spatial distribu- 
tion of living forms and to define the factors 
and the impersonal processes determining 
the placement. In the biological struggle for 
existence, success is determined by superior 
competitive ability; the survivorsare those 
who have the traits that fit them to succeed 
in the existing conditions. The inevitable 
end-result of competition, in the presence 
of diverse characters and variable external 
conditions, is a distributional pattern: each 
form occupies, to the exclusion of competing 
forms, the area to which it is best adapted— 
the area in which, because of its specialized 
needs and distinctive traits, it can survive 
and propagate its kind. Ecólogy is then a 
description of distributional patterns and 
of the simple impersonal processes that 
create and maintain them. ° . 

In the human world, ecology includes all 
this and something more. The spatial dis- 
tribution of human populations is rather 
obviously determined by impersonal fac- 
tors; men live where they can secure the 
means of subsistence. Competition and sur- 
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vival, operating in and below the level of a 
Social order, are the mechanisms that de- 
termine their placement. In civilized life the 
gross and direct aspects are in a measure 
concealed by cultural factors and. human 
activities, and some new factors determining 
survival make their appearance. But man 
never escapes the universal principle. Its 
application is wider in the human than in 
the simpler orders of life. It determines the 
distribution and survival of forms of culture, 
its operation dictates the class structure, 
and the occupational placement of individu- 
als and groups is a result of competitive 
struggle. The factors determining success in 
competition are numerous and they differ 
with the social situation; their operation is 
often indirect and sometimes subtle, but the 
process is continuous and universal. The 
isolation of impersonal factors and processes 
made it possible to discuss them in objective 
rather than in personal terms, hence made 
possible a search for rational and effective 
controls. 

The development of the ecological studies 
` provided a useful tool in racial analysis. 
. Some of the superior studies were pieces of 

racial research. Their general influence was 
to increase the emphasis on naturel factors 
and processes, reduce the emphasis oh hu- 
man prejtidices and other personalized ex- 
planations of status, and make a la-ger area 
of racial phenomena understandable in 
mechanistic and impersonal terms. 

. Human hybridization with the associated 
body of social and cultural phenomena, long 
an area of confused and conflicting doc- 
trines, has received some sociological study 
and clarification in the recent decades. The 
problem has been redefined, the physical 
and the cultural phenomena have been dif- 
ferentiated, and some of the social aspects 
have been analyzed and made generally in- 
telligible. THe studies made important con- 
tributions to racial and social theory: they 
provided valuable new insights, and they 
opened several new and productive lines of 
sociological research. From these studies, 
in a brief period, there emerged. the generic 
Sociological concept of marginality with its. 
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great contribution to the study and under- . 
standing of culture development and per- 
sonality organization. 

Certain facts in regard to racial miscege- 
nation have long been matters of common 
knowledge. The historians have: made it 
generally clear that all the great civilizations 
of record have been the work of heteroge- 
neous and racially mixed groups and, with' 
catholic impartiality, they have often at- 
tributed the decline of nations to the mon- 
grelization of their population stock. An- 
thropological and other study of the skeletal 
remains of early man made it evident that 
racial crossings were common some thou- ' 
sands of years before the era of modern man. 
Further, it was commonplace knowledge 
that all the contemporary peoples are of 
mixed racial origin. In some measure, at 
least, it was recognized that racial mixture 
was a mathematical function of mobility, 
apparently an invariable consequence of 
racial contact, and its amount was deter- 
mined by numbers. Throughout the historic 
period, intermixture has been rapid in vici- 
nal areas and regions of conquest and occu- 
pation; it has been relatively slow in iso- 
lated areas and continental interiors. The 
areas of advanced civilization and fractional 
contacts, the cities and other centers of 
trade and commerce, have been areas of 
rapid intermixture and the loci of disorgan- 
ized and troublesome hybrids. 

In areas of racial contact and intermix- 
ture, the individuals of mixed ancestry are, 
in numerous cases, persons of mixed heri- 
tage. In the same way, populations of mixed ` 
blood are populations of mixed social heri- 
tage. As the study of race came within the 
sociological framework of analysis and in- 
terpretatiori, the personal and group experi- 
ences tended to displace hybridization as 
the basis for understanding; the superiority, . 


like the disorganization, of. the hybrid per- 


sons and heterogeneous groups was sought 
in social contacts and cultural experiences. 
The mixed ancestry of the hybrid, by giving 
at least a partial] entree to both ancestral 
groups, increased his mobility, hence his in- 
telligence, and freed him as an individual. 
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The disorganization of traditional and op- 
pressive cultural forms, resulting from cul- 
tural contacts, gave opportunity for fruit- 
ful new combinations. The point of view 
thus brought the superiority, leadership, 
and disorganization of the hybrids, es well 
as the cultural superiority and advance of 
mixed groups and the disorganized charac- 
ter of evolving cultures, into a common 
frame of reference. 

The insights gained in the sociological 
study of hybrids were clarified and extended 
in studies of the Jew and other personality 
types that emerge in the fluid and fractional 
contacts of civilization as distinct from the 
stable and personal relations that charac- 
terize cultural groups. Presently they got 
conceptual generalization in the term “mar- 
ginality.” At this point racial theory became 
virtually freed from the biological modes of 
thought. The hybrids, like other marginal 
men, were seen to mirror the conflict of cul- 

‘ture and civilization. 

It would be rash to attempt to forecast 
future trends in racial theory and research. 
There is urgent need for a body of science 
as a guide in the formulation of public poli- 
cy, and it would be relatively easy greatly 
to increase the amount of fundamental re- 
search. But there are no present indications 
that the development of racial thecry will 
be rapid: there are very few competent 
Scholars working on racial problems, and 
the encouragement of scholarship and the 
support for theoretical research is very 
small. Without engaging in any way in haz- 
ardous historical prophecy, it is possible to 


enumerate some present scholarly interests: 


and activities, to indicate some tvpes of 
needed study, and to display some areas 
that are open and awaiting analysis. 

There is a need at present for a basic 
ecological study of race problems that would 
competently define the order of race con- 
tacts and race problems that exist in the 
various biracial and multiracial areas. At 
present there is only a very sketchy body of 
comparable data; most of the reports of 
areas of racial contact have been made with- 
out the guidance of a body „of racial theory, 
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or against outmoded theqries, and by differ- 


ent methods and for different purposes. 


The need is for a co-ordinated series of 
monographic studies based on concrete 
empirical investigation in the various places 
of contact and conflict, carried on by 
comparable methods, and similarly related 
to the present body of tentative theory. The 
natural history of race relations has been 
blocked out in its main lines only. Race rola- 
tions have been clearly differentiated from 
the logically antecedent economic, adminis- 
trative, and colonial contacts. But neither 
the social nor the presocial relations have 
been adequately analyzed, and both exist 
coincidentally in numerous areas of racial 
contact. A series of comparative area studies 
is required. 

Racial relations themselves are incom- 
pletely analyzed and imperfectly described. 
They seem to begin at the point where part- 
ly acculturated and imperfectly assimilated 
members of the excluded group, aspiring to 
membership in the superior group and seek- 
ing to participate in its culture life, are re- 
pulsed and their wishes denied. The ex- 
cluded individuals become racially self-con-. 
scious and develop into conflict groups that 
are at once dependent upon and potentially 
at war with the group in whose culture they 
desire to participate. In the stfuggle for 
tights that they feel are unjustly denied 
them, they develop organization, initiate 
movements, construct ideologies, and other- 
wise evolve the complex machinery that 
goes with organized political activity. The 
details of the procedure apparently display 
the whole collective behavior process. A 
body of careful research in the field of racial 
movements is a prerequisite to an under- 
standing of the natural history of race rela- 
tions. Incidentally, such studies would 
make an important contribution to the gen- 
eral theory of collective behaVior—an im- 
portant area of sociology that has received 
little serious study. 

The practical value of such study is per- 
haps too obvious to mention. Without a 
knowledge of the race-relations process, no 
genuinely statesmanlike ‘control measures 
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are possible; unti] the natural history of 
race relations is worked out, efforts to medi- 
ate racial conflict cannot be éxpected to rise 
above the level of unenlightened good in- 
tentions. 

Every race-conscious group displays a 
rich variety of collective behavior phenome- 
na that offer a fertile field for socia -psycho- 
logical study. Race and racial stats are at 
the focus of attention; they are the subjects 
of,endless talk, misdirected effort, and futile 
procedure. The groups are burdened with 
racial activities, organizations, movements, 
and programs. Some of the behavior is spon- 
taneous and self-directed; some of it is 
created and fostered by groups seeking to 
improve interracial relations; some of it 
comes from persons seeking. an emotional 
outlet and some from others seeking a basis 
for a professional career. The objective ex- 
amination of these racial activities would 
provide an exceptionally enlightening group 
of preliminary studies. They would lead, 
inevitably, to a problem of basic impor- 
tance. If it be granted that these folk move- 
ments and action programs are futile, 
pathetic, and destined to failure, the ques- 
tion still remains as to whether or not they 
are not the only means by which culturally 
backward groups ever reach a modicum of 
civilizatidh. Apparently, the development 
of intelligence and personality has always 
come in the collective process of struggle 
for group ends—generally a collective strug- 
gle for ends manifestly absurd, useless, un- 
desirable, and impossible of achievement. 

Finally, racial theory would protit great- 
ly by more fundamental analysis and, re- 
statement of the process by means pf which 
minority and excluded groups are incorpo- 
rated into a dominant culture. The doc- 
trinal preconceptions of the present-day ac- 
tion groups lead to programs designed to 
overcome or override existing attitudes and 
thereby bring the excluded racial minorities 
into unobstructed participation in the cul- 
ture life of the dominant group. Even at the 
theoretical level, much of racial thought 
seems to rest on imperfectly analyzed as- 
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sumptions concerning the fusion of cultures 
and the integration of foreign elements. 
There is much reason to believe that the 
process is less easy and simple than i is com- 
monly thought. 


In the mixture of racial stocks the hy- 
brids do not appear as a new race; they rep- 
resent. new and strange combinations of 
heritable traits which they do not transmit 
to succeeding generations. They will de- 
velop into a stable racial type, if at all, 
only through a prolonged period of selection 
and in breeding. In an analogous, though 
somewhat less simple, way the mixture of 
culture heritages seems not to produce a new 
culture; it seems to result, through the bor- 
rowing and use of conveniences and in less 
obvious ways, in a mechanical mixture and 
corruption of both heritages, in a hybrid 
rather than an integrated culture. In cer- 
tain favorable conditions an indigenous. 
culture may emerge from a culturally het- 
erogeneous area and presently displace the 
corrupted fragments of an earlier period. Tt 
is impossible, for example, to bring the Ne- 
gro into the present-day culture of the 
American South, since no genuine culture 
exists. If, anc when, an indigenous culture 
emerges, it will displace the present dis- 
jointed, conflicting, and corrupted heritages 
of past eras. 


In any case, a more chenn analysis of 
the way in which societies actually emerge 
from the broken fragments of earlier organ- 
ization would increase the fruitfulness of 
racial study. It would, to mention a single 
way, clarify the significance of the mixed- 
bloods and the marginal man and, by doing 
so, would make it possible to study more 
profitably the organization of the human 
personality. And through the personality 
study of the mixed-blood and the marginal 
man, the emerging society may be seen from 
a subjective point of view. Thus, as racial 
study becomes meaningful, it blends with, 
disappears into, and becomes an integral 
part of sociological science. 
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ABSTRACT 


The phrase “sociological theory” has been used to refer to at least six types of analysis which differ signifi- 
cantly in their bearings on empirical research. These are methodology, general orientations, conceptual angly- 
sis, post factum interpretations, empirical generalizations, and sociological theory. The distinctive limits and 


- functions of each are described and illustrated. A typical case of the incorporation of an empirical generaliza- 


tion into a theoretic system is briefly considered. The conventions of formal derivation and codification 
are suggested as devices for aiding the integration of theory and empirical research. 


The recent history of sociological theory . 


can in large measure be written in terms of 
an alternation between two contrasting em- 


phases. On the one hand, we observe those . 


sociologists who seek above all to generalize, 
to find their way as rapidly as possible to 
the formulation of sociological laws. Tend- 
ing to assess the significance of sociclogical 
work in terms of the scope rather than the 
demonstrability of generalizations, they 
eschew the “triviality” of detailed, small- 
scale observation and seek the grandeur of 
global summaries. At the other extreme 


.Stands a hardy band who do not hunt too 


closely the implications of their research 
but who remain confident and assured that 
what they report is so. To be sure, their re- 
ports of facts are verifiable and often veri- 
fied, but they are somewhat at a loss to re- 
late these facts to one another or even to ex- 
plain why: these, rather than other, obser- 
vations have been made. For the first group 
the identifying motto would at times seem 
to be: “We do not know whether what we 


: say is true, but it is at least significant.” 


And. for the radical empiricist the motto 
may read: "This is demonstrably so, but we 
cannot indicate its significance." 

` Whatever the bases of adherence to theone 
or the other of these camps—different but 
not necessarily contradictory accountings 


- would be provided by psychologists, sociol- 


ogists of knowledge, and historians of sci- 


, ehce—it is abundantly clear that there is no 


logical basis for their being ranged against 


~ each other. Generalizations can be tempered, 


if not with mercy, at least with disciplined 


observation; close, detailed observations 
need not be rendered trivial by avoidance 
of their theoretical pertinence and implica- 
tions. 

With all this there will doubtless be wide- 
spread if, indeed, not unanimous agreement. 
But this very unanimity suggests that these 
remarks are platitudinous. If, however, one 
function of theory is to explore the implica- 
tions of the seemingly self-evident, it may 
not be amiss to look into what is entailed by 
such programmatic statements about the re- 
lations of sociological theóry and empirical 
research. In doing so, every effort should be 
made to avoid dwelling upon illustrations 
drawn from the “more mature" sciences— 
such as physics and biology—not because 
these do not exhibit the logical próblems in- 
volved but because their very maturity per- 
mits these disciplines to deal fruitfully with 
abstractions of a high order to a degree 
which, it is submitted, is not yet the case 
with scciology. An indefinitely large number 
of discussions of scientific method have set 
forth the logical prerequisites of scientific 
theory, but, it would seem, they have often 
done so on such a high level,of abstraction 
that the prospect of translating these pre- 
cepts into current sociological research be- 
comes utopian. Ultimately, sociological re- 
search must meet the canons of scientific 
method; immediately, the task is so to ex- 
press these requirements that they may 
have more direct bearing on the analytical 
work which is at present feasible. 

The term “sociological theory” has been 
widely used to refer to the products of sev- 
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eral related but distinct activities carried 
on by members of-a professional group 
called sociologists. But since these several 
types of activity have significantly different 
bearings upon empirical social research— 
since they differ in their scientific functions 
—they should be distinguished for purposes 
of discussion. Moreover, such discrimina- 
tions provide a basis for assessing the con- 
tributions and limitations characteristic of 
each of the following six types of wozk which 
are often lumped together as comprising so- 
ciological theory: (x) methodology; (2) gen- 
eral sociological orientations; (3) analysis 
of sociological concepts; (4) post factam socio- 
logical interpretations; (5) empirical gener- 
alizations in sociology; and (6) sociological 
theory. 


METHODOLOGY 


At the outset we should distinguish clear- 
ly between sociological theory, which has 
for its subject matter certain aspects of the 
interaction of men and is hence substantive, 
and methodology, or the logic of scientific 
procedure, The problems of methodology 
transcend those found in any one discipline, 
dealing either with those common to groups 
of disciplines! or, in more generalized form, 
with those common to all scientific inquiry. 
Methodology is not peculiarly bound up 
with sociological problems, and, though 
there is a plenitude of methodological dis- 
cussions in books and journals of sociology, 

` they are not thereby rendered sociological in 
character. Sociologists, in company with all 
others who essay scientific work, must be 
methodologically wise; they must be aware 
of the design of investigation, the rature of 
inference, the,requirements of a theoretic 
system. But such knowledge does not con- 
tain or imply the particular content of socio- 


1 In recent ytars there have been several volumes 
which set forth methodological concerns of sociology: 
Florian Znaniecki, The Method of Sociology (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934); R. M. MacIver, 
Social Causation (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922); G. A. 
Lundberg, Foundations of Sociolegy (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939); Felix Kaufmann, Methodal- 
ogy of the Social Sciences (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944). i 
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logical theory. There is, in short, a clear and 
decisive difference between knowing how to 
lest a battery of hypotheses and knowing the 
theory from which to derive hypotheses to be 
tested.? It is my impression that current so- 
ciological training is more largely designed 
to make students understand the first than 
the second. ' . 

As Poincaré observed a half-century ago, 
Sociologists have long been hierophants of 
methodology, thus, perhaps, diverting tal- 
ents and energies from the task of building 
substantive theory. This focus of attention 
upon the logics of procedure has its patent 
scientific function, since such inventories 
serve a critical purpose in guiding and assess- 
ing both theoretical and empirical inquiries. 
It also reflects the growing-pains of an im- 


Mature discipline. Just as’ the apprentice 


who acquires new skills self-consciously ex- 
amines each element of these skills, in con- 
trast to the master who habitually prac- 
tices them with seeming indifference to their 
explicit formulation, so the exponents of a 
discipline haltingly moving toward scien- 
tific status laboriously spell out the logical 
grounds of their procedure. The slim books 
on methodology which proliferate in the 
fields of sociology, economics, and psychol- 
ogy do not find many counterparts among 
the technical works in the sciences which 
have long since come of age. Whatever their 
intellectual function, these methodological 


writings imply the perspectives of a fledg- , 


ling discipline, anxiously presenting its 
credentials for full status in the fraternity of 
the sciences. But, significantly enough, the 
instances of adequate scientific method 
utilized by sociologists for illustrative or ex- 
pository methods are usually drawn from 
disciplines other than sociology itself. Twen- 


2 However, it should be noted not only that in- 
struments and procedures used in sociological (or 
other scientific) inquiry must meet metholodogical 
criteria but that they also logically presuppose sub- 
stantive theories. As Pierre Duhem observed in this 
connection, the instruments as well as the experi- 
mental results obtained in science are shot through 
with specific assumptions and theories of a substan- 
tive order (La Théorie physique [Paris: Chevalier et 
Riviere, 1906], p. 278). i 
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tieth-century, not sixteenth-century, phys- 
ics and chemistry are taken as methodologi- 
cal prototypes or exemplars for twentieth- 
century sociology, with little explicit rec- 
ognition that between sociology and these 
other sciences is a difference of millions of 
man-hours of sustained scientific research. 
These comparisons are inevitably program- 
matic rather.than realistic. More appropri- 
ate methodological demands would result in 


‘a gap between methodological aspiration, 


and actual sociological attainment at once 
less conspicuous and less invidious. 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
ORIENTATIONS 


Much of what is described in textbooks 
as sociological theory consists of general ori- 
entations toward substantive materials. 
Such orientations involve broad postulates 
which indicate ¿ypes of variables which are 
soméhow to be taken into account rather 
than specifying determinate relationships 
between particular variables. Indispensable 
though these orientations are, they provide 
only the broadest framework for empirical 
inquiry. This is the case with Durkheim's 
generic hypothesis, which holds that the 
"determining cause of a social fact should 
be sought among the social facts preceding 
it" and identifies the “social” factor as in- 
stitutional norms toward which behavior is 
oriented.3 Or, again, it is said that “to a cer- 
tain approximation it is useful to regard so- 
ciety as an integrated system of mutually 
interrelated and functionally interdepend- 
ent parts."4 So, too, the importance of the 
*humanistic coefficient" in cultural data as 
expounded by Znaniecki and Sorokin, 
among others, belongs to this category. Such 
.general orientations may be paraphrased as 
saying in effect that the investigator ignores 


3Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological 
Method (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), 
‘ p. xxo; L'Education morale (Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1925), Dp. 9-45, Passim. ; 
4 Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon Kimball, Fam- 
ily and Community in Ireland (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1940), p. xxvi., 
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this order of fact at his peril. They do not 
set forth specific hypotheses. 

The-chief function of these orientations 
is to provide a general context for inquiry; 
they facilitate the process of arriving at de- 
terminate hypotheses. To take a case in 
point: Malinowski was led to re-examine 
the Freudian notion of the Oedipus complex 
on the basis of a general sociological orienta- 
tion, which viewed sentiment formatior» as 
patterned by social structure. This generic 
view clearly underlay his exploration of a 
specific “psychological” complex in its rela- 
tion to a system of status relationships in a 
society differing in structure from that of 
western Europe. The specific hypotheses 
which he utilized in this inquiry were all 
congruent with the generic orientation but 
were not prescribed by it. Otherwise put, 
the general orientation indicated the rele- 
vance of some structural variables, but there 
still remained the task of ferreting out the 
particular variables to be included. 

Though such general theoretic outlooks 
have a more inclusive and profound effect 
on the development of scientific inquiry 
than do specific hypotheses—they consti- 
tute the matrix from which, in the words of 
Maurice Arthus, “new hypotheses follow 
one another in breathless succession and a 
harvest of facts follow closely the blossom- 
ing of these hypotheses”—though this is the 
case, they constitute only the point of de- 
parture for the theorist. It is his task to de- 
velop specific, interrelated hypotheses by re- 
formulating empirical generalizations in the 
light of these generic orientations. ‘ 

It should be noted, furthermore, that the 
growing contributions of sociological theory 
to its sister-disciplines lie more in the realm 
of general sociological orientations than 
in that of specific confirmed hypotheses. 
The development of “social history," of in- 
stitutional economics, and thé importation 
of sociological perspectives into psycho- 
analytic theory involve recognition of the 
sociological dimensions of the data rather 
than incorporation of specific confirmed 
theories. Social scientists have been led to 
detect sociological gaps in the application 
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of their theory to concrete social bdsian 
They do not so often exhibit “sociological 
naiveté" in their interpretations. The econ- 
omist, the political scientist, and tke psychol- 
ogist have increasingly come to recognize 
that what they have systematically taken as 
given, as data, may be sociologically prob- 
lematical. But this receptivity to a sociologi- 
cal outlook is often dissipated by the paucity 
of adequately tested specific theorizs of, say, 
the determinants of human wants or of the 
social processes involved in the distribution 
and exercise of social power. Pressures de- 
riving from the respective theoretic gaps of 
the several social sciences may serve, in 
time, to bring about an increasing formula- 
tion of specific and systematic sociological 
theories appropriate to the problems implied 
by these gaps. General orientations do not 
suffice. Presumably this is the context for 
the complaint voiced by an economist: 


{The economist always seeks to refer his 
analysis of a problem] back to some “datum,” 
that is to say, to something whick is extra- 
economic. This something may be apparently 
very remote from the problem which was first 
taken up, for the chains of economic causation 
are often very long. But he always wants to 
hand over the problem in the end to some soci- 
ologist or other—if there is a sociologist waiting 
for him. Very often there iswt.s 


ANALYSIS OF SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


It is at times held that theory is com- 
prised of concepts, an assertion which, being 
incomplete, is neither true nor false but 
vague. To be sure, “conceptual analysis,” 
which is confined to the specification and 
clarification of key concepts, is an indispen- 
sable phase of theoretic work. But an array 
of concepts-estatus, role, Gemeinschaft, 
social interaction, social distance, anomie— 
does not constitute theory, thouga it may 
enter into a theoretic system. It may be con- 
jectured that, in so far as an antitheoretic 


bias occurs among sociologists, it is in pro- 


test against those who identify theory with 


5 J. R. Hicks, ‘Economic Theory and the Social 
Sciences,” The Social Sciences: Their Relations in 
Theory and in Teaching (London: Le Flay Press, 
1936), p. 135. (Italics mine.) 
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clarification of definitions, who mistakenly 
take the part for the whole of theoretic anal- 
ysis. It is only when such concepts are inter- 
related in the form of a scheme that a theory 
begins to emerge. Concepts, then, constitute 
the definitions (or prescriptions) of what is 
to be observed; they are the variables be- 
tween which empirical relationships are to 
be sought. When propositions stating such 
relationships are logically interrelated, a 
theory has been instituted. 

The choice of concepts guiding the col- 
lection and analysis of data is, of course, 
crucial to empirical inquiry. For, to state 
an important truism, if concepts are se-* 
lected such that no relationships between 
them obtain, the research will be sterile, no 
matter how meticulous the subsequent ob- 
servations and inferences. The importance 
of this truism lies in its implication that 
truly trial-and-error procedures in empirical 
inquiry are likely to be comparatively un- 
fruitful, since the number of variables which 
are not significantly connected is indefinite- 
ly large. 

It is, then, one function of conceptual 
clarification to make explicit the character 
of the data subsumed under a given concept. 
It thus serves to reduce the likelihood of 
spurious empirical findings couched in terms . 
of the given concepts. Thus, Sutherland’s 
re-examination of the received concept of 
“crime” provides an instructive instance of 
how such clerification induces a revision of 
hypotheses concerning the data organized 


$ As Schumpeter remarks about the role of *ana- 
lytic apparatus”: “If we are to speak about price 
levels and to devise methods of measuring them, we 
must know whet a price level is. If we are to observe 
demand, we must have a precise concept of its elas- 
ticity. If we speak about productivity of labor, we 
must know what propositions hold true about total 
product per man-hour and what other propositions 
hold true about the partial differential coefficient of 
total product with respect to man-hours. No hypoth- 
eses enter intc such concepts, which simply em- 
body methods of description and measurement, nor 
into the propositions defining their relations (so- 
called theorems), and yet their framing is the chief 
task of theory, in economics as elsewhere. This is 
what we mean by tools of analysis” (Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, Business Cycles [New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1989], I, 31). 
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in terms of the concept.” He demonstrates 
an equivocation implicit in criminological 
theories which seek to account for the fact 
that there is a much higher rate of crime, as 


- "officially measured;" in the lower than in 


the upper social classes. These crime "data" 
(organized in terms of a particular opera- 


-tional concept or measure of crime) have 
led'to a series of hypotheses which view 


poverty, “slum conditions," feeble-minded- 


‘ness, and other characteristics held to be 


highly associated with low-class status as 
the “causes” of criminal behavior. Orce the 
concept of crime is clarified to refer to the 
violation of criminal law and is thus extend- 
ed to include “white-collar criminality” in 
business and the professions—violations 
which are less often reflected in official crime 
statistics than are lower-class violations— 
the.presumptive high association between 
low social status and crime may no longer 
obtain. We need not pursue Suthe-land's 
analysis further to detect the function of 
conceptual clarification in this instance. It 
provides for a reconstruction of data by indi- 
cating more precisely just what they include 
and what they exclude. In doing so, it leads 
to a liquidation of hypotheses set up to ac- 
count for spurious data by questioning the 


assumptions on which the initial statistical 


data were based. By hanging a question 
mark on an implicit assumption underlying 
the research definition of crime—the assump- 
tion that violations of the criminal code by 
members of the several social classes are 
representatively registered in the official 
statistics—this conceptual clarification had 
direct implications for a nucleus of theories. 

‘In similar fashion conceptual analysis 
may often resolve apparent antinomies in 
empirical findings by indicating that such 
contradictions are more apparent than real. 
This familiar phrase refers, in part, to the 
fact that initially crudely defined concepts 
have tacitly included significantly different 
elements so that data organized in terms of 


_ these concepts differ materially and thus ex- 


7 Edwin H. Sutherland, “White-Collaz Crimi- 
nality," American Sociological. Review, V (1940), 1— 
I2. . 
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hibit apparently contradictory tendencies.’ 
The function of conceptual analysis in this - 
instance is to maximize the likelihood of the 
comparability, in significant respects, of 
data which are to be included in a research. 

The instance drawn from Sutherland 
merely illustrates the more general fact that 
in research, as in less disciplined activities, 
our conceptual language tends to fix our 
perceptions and, derivatively, our thought 
and behavior. The concept defines the situa- 
tion, and the research worker responds ac- 
cordingly. Explicit conceptual analysis aids 
him to recognize to what he is responding 
and which (possibly significant) elements he 
is ignoring. The findings of Whorf on this 
matter are, with appropriate modifications, 


` applicable to empirical research.? He found 


that behavior was oriented toward linguis- 
tic or conceptual meanings connoted by the 
terms applied to a given situation. Thus, 
in the presence of objects which are concep- 
tually described as ''gasoline drums,” be- 
havior will tend modally toward a given 
type: great care will be exercised. But when 
people are confronted with what are called 
“empty gasoline drums,” behavior is differ- 
ent: it is careless, with little control over 
smoking and the disposition of cigarette 
stubs. Yet the “empty” drums are the more 
hazardous, since they contain eexplosive 
vapor. Response is not to the physical but 
to the conceptualized situation. The concept 
“empty” is here used equivocally: as a syn- 
onym for “null and void, negative, inert,” 
and as a term applied to physical situations 
without regard to such “‘irrelevancies” as 
vapor and liquid vestiges in the container. 
The situation is conceptualized in the second 


8 Elaborate formulations of this type of analysis 
are to be found in Corrado Gini, Prime linee di pato- 
logia economica(Milan: Giuffre, 1935); for a brief dis- 
cussion see C. Gini, “Un tentativo di armonizarre 
teorie disparate e osservazioni cdntrastanti nel 


“campo dei fenomeni sociali" Rivista di politica 


economica, XII (1935), 1—23. 


9B. L. Whorf, “Relation of Habitual Thought 
and Behavior to Language,” in L. Spier, A. I. Hal- 
lowell, and S. S. Newman (eds.), Language, Culture, 


“and Personality (Menasha: Sapir Memorial Fund 


Publication, 1941), pp. 75-93. 
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sense, and the concept is then responded to 
in the first sense, with the result that “emp- 
ty” gasoline drums become the occasion for 


fires. Clarification of just what “empty” - 


means in the given universe of discourse 
would have a profound effect on behavior. 
This case may serve as a paradigm of the 
functional effect of conceptual clarification 
upon research behavior: it makes clear just 
what the.research worker is doing when he 
deals with conceptualized data. He draws 
different consequences for empirical re- 
search as his conceptual apparatus changes. 

A further task of conceptual analysis is to 
institute observable indices of the social 
data with which empirical research is con- 
cerned. Early efforts in this direction were 
manifest in the works of Durkheim (and 
constitute one of his most significant con- 
tributions to sociology). Though his formal- 
ized conceptions along these lines do not ap- 
proach the sophistication of more recent 
formulations, he was patently utilizing ‘“in- 
tervening variables,” as lately described by 


Tolman and Hull, and seeking to establish | 


indices for these variables.” The problem, 
as far as it need be stated for our immediate 
purposes, consists in devising indices of un- 
observables or symbolic constructs (e.g., 
social cohesion)—indices which are theo- 
retically Supportable. Conceptual analysis 
thus enters as one basis for an initial and 
periodic critical appraisal of the extent to 
which assumed signs and symbols are an 
adequate index of the social substratum. 
' Such analysis suggests clues for determining 


x0 Durkheim’s basic formulation, variously re- 
peated in each of his monographs, reads as follows: 
“Tt is necessary ....to substitute for the internal 
fact which escapés us an external'fact thet symbol- 
izes it and to study the former through the latter” 
(see his Rules of Sociological Method, chap. ii; Le 
Suicide [Paris: F. Alcan, 1930], p. 356; and Division 
du travail social [Paris: F. Alcan, 1932], pp. 22 ff.). 
Most detailed consideration of Durkheim's views 


on social indices is provided by Harry Alpert, Émile . 


Durkheim and His Sociology (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939), pp. 120 ff. On the general 
problem see C. L. Hull, “The Problem of Interven- 
ing Variables in Molar Behavior Theory," Psycho- 
logical Review, L (1943), 273-91. 
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whether in fact the index (or measuring in- 
strument) proves adequate to the occasion. 


* 


“POST FACTUM" SOCIOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS 


It is often the case in empirical social re- 
search that data are collected and then sub- 
jected to interpretative comment. This pro- 
cedure in which the observations are at hand 
and the interpretations are subsequently 
applied to the data has the logical structure 
of clinical inquiry. The observations may be. 
case-history or statistical in character. The 
defining characteristic of this procedure is | 
the introduction of an interpretation after 
the observations have been made rather 
than the empirical testing of a predesignated 
hypothesis. The implicit assumption is that 
a body of generalized propositions has been 
so fully estaklished that it can-be appropri- 
ately applied to the data in hand. 

Such post factum explanations, designed to 
“explain” given observations, differ in logi- 
cal function from ‘speciously similar pro- 
cedures where the observational’ materials 


_ are utilized in order to derive fresh hypothe- 


ses to be confirmed by new observations. 

A disarming characteristic of this pro- 
cedure is that the explanations are indeed 
consistent with the given set of observations. 
This is scarcely surprising, inasmuch as only 
those post factum hypotheses are selected 
which do accord with these observations. If 
the basic assumption holds—namely, that, 
the post factum interpretation utilizes abun-. 
dantly confirmed theories—then this type 
of explanation indeed “shoots arrowy light 
into the dark chaos of materials." But if, as 
is more often the case in sociólogical inter- 


11 Among the many functions of conceptual anal-' 
ysis at this point is that of instituting inquiry into 
the question of vrhether or not the index is "neutral" 
toits environment. By searching out the assumptions 
underlying the selection (and validation for a given 
population) of observables as indices (e.g., religious 
affiliation, an attitude scale), conceptual analysis 
initiates appropriate tests of the possibility that the 
“index” has become dissociated from itssubstratum. 
For a clear statement of this point see Louis Gutt- 
man, “A Basis fcr Scaling Qualitative Data," Ameri- 
can Sociclogical Review, IX (1944), 139-50, esp. 

s 


149-50. 
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pretation, the post factum hypotheses arealso 
ad hoc or, at the least, have but a slight de- 
gree of prior confirmation, then such “pre- 
cocious explanations,” as H. S. Suilivan 
called them, produce a spurious sense of ade- 
‘quacy at the expense of instigating further 
inquiry. — 

Post facium explanations remain at the 
level of plausibility (low evidential value) 
rather than leading to “compelling evidence" 
(a high degree of confirmation). Plausibility, 
in distinction to compelling evidence, is 
found when an interpretation is consistent 
with one set of data (which typicallv has, 
indeed, given rise to the decision to utilize 
one, rather than another, interpretation). 
It also implies that alternative interpreta- 
tions equally consistent with these data 
have not been systematically explored and 
that inferences drawn from the interpreta- 
tion have not been tested by new observa- 
tions. f 

The logical fallacy underlying the post fac- 
tum explanation rests in the fact that there 
is available a variety of crude hypotheses, 
each with some measure of confirmation but 
designed to account for quite contradictory 
sets of affairs. The method of post factum ex- 
planation does not lend itself to nullifiabil- 
ity, if only because it is so completely flex- 
ible. For example, it may be reported that 
“the unemployed tend to read fewer books 
than they did previously." This is ‘“ex- 
plained” by the hypothesis that anxiety in- 
creases aS a consequence of unemployment 
and, therefore, that any activity requiring 
concentration, such as reading, becomes dif- 
ficult. This type of accounting is plausible, 
since there is some evidence that increased 
anxiety may occur in such situations and 

' since a state of morbid preoccupation does 
interfere with organized activity. If, how- 
ever, it is now reported that the original 
data were erroneous and it is a fact that 
“the unemployed read more than previous- 
ly” a new post factum explanation can at once 
be invoked. The explanation now holds that 
the unemployed have more leisure cr that 
they engage in activity intended to increase 
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their personal skills. Consequently, they 
read more than previously. Thus, whatever 
the observations, a new interpretation can 
be found to “fit the facts"? This example 
may be sufficient to indicate that such re- 
constructions serve only as illustrations and 
not as tests. It is this logical inadequacy of 
the post factum construction which led Peirce 
to observe: 

It is of the essence of induction that the con- 
sequence of the theory should be drawn first jn 
regard to the unknown, or virtually unknown, 
result of experiment; and that this should vir- 
tually be only ascertained afterward. For if we 
look over the phenomena to find agreements 
with the theory, it is a mere question of ingenu- 
ity and industry how many we shall find. 


These reconstructions typically by-pass an 
explicit formulation of the conditions under 
which the hypotheses will be found to hold 
true. In order to meet this logical require- 
ment, such interpretations would necessar- 
ily be predictive rather than postdictive. 

As a case in point, we may note-the fre- 
quency with which Blumer asserts that the 
Thomas-Znaniecki analyses of documents 
“merely seem to be plausible."4 The basis 
for “plausibility” rests in the consistency 
between the interpretation and the data; 
the absence of compelling evidence stems 
from the failure to provide distinctive tests 
of the interpretations apart from their con- 
sistency with the initial observations. The 
analysis is fitted to the facts, and there is 
no indication of just which data would be 


‘taken. to contravene the interpretations. As 


a consequence, the documentary evidence 


™ The pertinent data have not been assembled. 
But, on the plausibility of the second interpretation, 
see Douglas Waples, People and Print: Social As- 
pects of Reading in the Depression (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 198. 

13 Charles Sanders Peirce, Collected Papers, ed. 


Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weis (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932), I, 496. 


14 Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Znanieck?s “The Polish Peasant im Europe and 
America! (New York: Social Service Research Coun- 
cil, 1939), p. 38; see also ibid., pp. 39, 44, 46, 49, 50, 
75. : 
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merely illustrates rather than tests the 
theory.'5 d . 


EMPIRICAL GENERALIZATIONS 
IN SOCIOLOGY , 


Not infrequently it is said that the object 
of sociological theory is to arrive at state- 
ments of social uniformities. This is an ellip- 
tical assertion and hence requires clarifica- 
tiog. For there are two types of statements 
of sociological uniformities which differ sig- 
nificantly in their bearing on theory. The 
first of these is the empirical generalization: 
an isolated proposition summarizing ob- 
served uniformities of relationships between 
two or more variables. The sociological 
literature abounds with such generaliza- 
tions which have not been assimilated to 
sociological theory. Thus, Engel’s “laws” 
of consumption may be cited as examples. 
So, too, the Halbwachs finding thet labor- 
ers spend more per adult unit for food than 
white-collar employees of the same income 
class.7 Such generalizations may ‘be of 
greater or less precision, but this does not 
affect their logical place in the structure of 
inquiry. The Groves-Ogburn finding, for a 
sample of American cities, that “cities with 
a larger percentage engaged in manufactur- 
ing also have, on the average, slightly larger 
percentages of young persons married" has 
been expressed in an equation indicating 


15 It is difficult to see on what grounds Blumer 
asserts that these interpretations cannot be mere 
cases of illustration of a theory. His comment that 
the materials “acquire significance and urderstand- 
ing that they did not have" would apply to post 
factum explanations generally. 


16 This usage of the term “empirical” is common, 
as Dewey notes. In this context, *'empiricol means 
that the subject-matter of a given proposition which 
has existential inference, represents merely a set of 
uniform conjunctions of traits repeatedly observed 
to exist, without any understanding of why the con- 
junction occurs without a theory which states its 
rationale" (John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of In- 
quiry [New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938], p. 193). 


17 See a considerable collection of such uniformi- 
ties summarized by C. C. Zimmerman, Consumption 
and Standards of Living (New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1936), pp. 51 ff. 
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the degree of this relationship. Although 
propositions of this order are essential in 


empirical social research, a miscellany of 


such propositions only provides the raw 
materials for sociology as a discipline. The 
theoretic task, and the orientation of em- 
pitical research toward theory, first begins 
when the bearing of such uniformities on a 
set of interrelated propositions is tentatively 
established. The notion of directed research 
implies that, in part," empirical inquiry is 
so organized that if and when empirical uni- 
formities are discovered, they have direct 
consequences for a theoretic system. In so 
far as the research is directed, the rationale 
of findings is set forth before the findings 
are obtained. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


The second type of sociological generali- 
zation, the so-called ‘‘scientific law,” differs 
from the foregoing inasmuch as it is a state- 
ment of invariance derivable from a theory. 
The paucity of such laws in the sociological 
field perhaps reflects the prevailing bifurca- 
tion of theory and empirical research. De- 
spite the many volumes dealing with the 
history of sociological theory and despite 


18 “In part,” if only because it stultifies the pos- 
sibilities of obtaining fertile new findings to confine 
researches wholly to the test of predetermined hy- 
potheses. “Hunches” originating in the course of the 
inquiry which may not have immediately obvious 
implications for a broader theoretic system may 
eventuate in the discovery of empirical uniformities 
which can later be incorporated into a theory. For 
example, in the sociology of political behavior, it has 
been recently established that the larger the number 
of'social cross-pressures to which voters are sub- 
jected, the less interest they exhibit in a presidential 


' election (P. F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 


Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice [New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944], pp. 56-64). This find- 
ing, which was wholly unanticipated when the re- 
Search was first formulated, may well initiate new 
lines of systematic inquiry into political behavior, 
even though it is not yet integrated into a general- 
ized theory. Fruitful empirical research not only 
tests theoretically derived hypotheses; it also origi- 
nates new: hypotheses. This might be termed. the 
“serendipity” component of~research, i.e., the dis- 
covery, by chance or sagacity, of valid results which 
were not sought for. f 
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the plethora of empirical investigations, so- 

ciologists (including the writer) may discuss 

the logical criteria of sociological laws with- 
out citing a single instance which fully satis- 
fies these criteria." 

Approximations to these criteria are not 

. entirely wanting. To exhibit the relations 
of empirical generalizations to theory and 
to set forth the functions of theory, it may 
be useful to examine a familiar case in which 
such generalizations were incorporated into 
& body of substantive theory. Thus, it has 
long been established as a statistical uni- 
formity that in a variety of populations, 
Catholics had a lower suicide rate than Prot- 
estants.” In this form the uniformity posed 
a theoretical problem. It merely constituted 
an empirical regularity which would become 
significant for theory only if it could be de- 
rived from a set of other propositions, a task 
which Durkheim set himself. If we restate 
his theoretic assumptions in formal fashion, 
the. paradigm of his theoretic analysis be- 
comes clear: 

1. Social cohesion provides psychic support to 
group members subjected to acute stresses 
and anxieties. 

:2. Suicide rates are functions of wzrelieved anxi- 
eties and stresses to which persons zre sub- 
jected. 

3. Catholics have greater social cohesion tlian 
Protestants. 

4. Therefore, lower suicide rates should be an- 
ticipated among Catholics than among Prot- 
estants.?: 


19 E.g., see the discussion by George A. Lund- 
berg, “The Concept of Law in the Social Sciences," 
Philosophy of Science, V (1938), 189-205, which 
affirms the possibility of such laws without including 
any case in point. The book by K. D. Har, Social 

. Laws (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1930), does not fulfil the promise implicit in 
the title. A panel of social scientists discussing the 
possibility of obtaining social laws finds it difficult 
to instance cases (Blumer, of. cit., pp. 142-50). 


20 Tt need hardly be said that this statement as- 
sumes that education, income, nationality, rural- 
urban residence, and other factors which might ren- 
der this finding spurious have been held constant. 


21 We need not examine further aspects of this il- 
lustration, e.g., (1) the extent to which we Lave ade- 
quately stated the premises implicit in Durkheim's 
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This case a to locate the place of 
empirical generalizations in relation to 
theory and to illustrate the several func- 
tions of theory. 

1. It indicates that theoretic pertinence 
is not inherently present or absent in em- 
pirical generalizations but appears when 
the generalization is conceptualized in ab- 
stractions of higher order (Catholicism— 
social cohesion—relieved anxieties—suieide 
rate) which are embodied in more general 
statements of relationships.” What was ini- 
tially taken as an isolated uniformity is re- 
stated as a relation, not between religious 
affiliation and behavior, but between groups 
with certain conceptualized attributes (so- 
cial cohesion) and the behavior. The scope of 
the original empirical finding is considerably 
extended, and several seemingly disparate 
uniformities are seen to be interrelated 
(thus differentials in suicide rates between 
married and single persons can be derived 
from the same theory). 

2. Once having established the theoretic 
pertinence of a uniformity by deriving 
it from a set of interrelated propositions, we 
provide for the cumulation both of theory 
and of research findings. The differentials- 
in-suicide-rate uniformities add confirma- 
tion to the set of propositions from which 
they—and other uniformities—!*ve been 


interpretation; (2) thesupplementary theoretic anal- 
ysis which would take these premises not as given 
but as problematic; (3) the grounds on which the po- 
tentially infinite regression of theoretic interpreta- 
tions is halted at one rather than another point; (4) 
the problems involved in the introduction of such 
intervening variables as social cohesion which are 
not directly measured; (5) the extent to which the 
premises have been empirically confirmed; (6) the 
comparatively low order of abstraction represented 
by this illustration; and (7) the fact that Durkheim 
derived several empirical generalizations from this 
same set of hypotheses. 


32 Thorstein Veblen has put this with typical 
cogency: “All this may seem like taking pains about 
trivialities. But the data with which any scientific 
incuiry has to do are trivialities in some other bear- 
ing than that one in which they are of account" 
(The Place of Science in Modern Civilization [New 
York: Viking Press, 1932], p. 42). 
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derived. This is a major function of sys- 
tematic theory. e 

3. Whereas the empirical uniformity did 
not lend itself to the drawing of diverse con- 
Sequences, the reformulation gives rise to 
various consequences in fields of conduct 
quite remote from that of suicidal behavior. 
For example, inquiries into obsessive be- 
havior, morbid preoccupations, and other 
maladaptive behavior have found these to 
be'related to inadequacies of group cohe- 
sion. The conversion of empirical uniform- 
ities into: theoretic statements thus in- 
creases the fruitfulness of research through 
the successive exploration of implications. 

4. By providing a rationale, the theory 
introduces a ground for prediction which is 
more secure than mere empirical extrapola- 
tion from previously observed trends. Thus, 
should independent measures indicate a de- 
crease of social cohesion among Catholics, 
the theorist would predict a tendency to- 
ward increased rates of suicide in this group. 
The atheoretic empiricist would have no 
alternative, however, but to predict on the 
basis of extrapolation. 

5. The foregoing list of functions pre- 
supposes one further attribute oi theory 
which is not altogether true of the Durkheim 
formulation and which gives rise to a gen- 
eral problem that has peculiarly 5eset so- 
ciological ‘theory, at least, up to the present. 
If theory is to be productive, it must be 
sufficiently precise to be determinate. Pre- 
cision is an integral element of the criterion 
of testability. The prevailing pressure toward 
the utilization of statistical datainsociology, 
whenever possible, to control and test theo- 
retic inferences has a justifiable basis, when 
we consider the logical place of precision in 
disciplined inquiry. 

The more precise the inferences (predic- 
tions) which can be drawn from z theory, 


33 See, e.g., €lton Mayo, Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933), p. 113 et passim. The theoretical framework 
utilized in the studies of industrial morale by White- 
head, Roethlisberger, and Dickson stemmed appre- 
ciably from the Durkheim formulations, as the au- 
thors testify. 
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the less the likelihood of alternative hypoth- 
eses which will be adequate to these pre- 
dictions. In other words, precise predictions 
and data serve to reduce the empirical bear- 
ing upon research of the logical fallacy of 
affirming the consequent.*4 It is well known 
that verified predictions derived from a 
theory do not “prove” or “demonstrate” 
that theory; they merely supply a measure 
of confirmation, for it is always possible that 
alternative hypotheses drawn from differ- 
ent theoretic systems can also account for 
the predicted phenomena.” But those theo- 
ries which admit of precise predictions con- 
firmed by observation take on strategic im- 
portance since they provide an initial basis 
for choice between competing hypotheses. 
In other words, precision enhances the like- 
lihood of approximating a “crucial” obser- 
vation or experiment. 

The internal coherence of a theory has 
much the same function, for if a variety of 
empirically confirmed .consequences are 
drawn from one theoretic system, this re- 
duces the likelihood that competing theo- 
ries can adequately acccount for the same 
data, The integrated theory sustains a larger 
measure of confirmation than is the case 
with distinct and unrelated hypotheses, thus 
accumulating a greater weight of evidence. 


24 The paradigm of “proof through prediction” is, 
of course, logically fallacious: 


If A (hypotkesis), then B (prediction). 
B is observed. 
Therefore, A is true. 


This is not overdisturbing for scientific research, 
inasmuck as other than formal criteria are involved. 


25 As a case in point, consider that different theo- 
rists had predicted war and internecine conflict on a 
large scale at the present time. Sorokin and some 
Marxists, for example, set forth this prediction on 
the basis of quite distinct theoretic systems. The ac- 
tual outbreak-of large-scale conflicts does not in it- 
self enable us to choose between these schemes of 
analysis, if only because the observed fact is con- 
sistent with both. Only if the predictions had been so 
specified, had been so precise, that the actual occur-_ 
rences coincided with the one prediction and not 
with the other, would a determinate test have been 
instituted. 
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- Both pressures—toward precision and 
logical coherence—can lead to unproduc- 
tive activity, particularly in the social sci- 
ences, Any procedure can be abused zs well 
as used. A premature insistence on precision 
at all costs may sterilize imaginative hvpoth- 
, eses. It may lead to a réformulation of the 
' scientific problem in order to permit meas- 
urement with, at times, the result that the 
subsequent materials do not bear on the ini- 
‘tial problem in hand.” In the search for pre- 
cision, care must be taken to see that signifi- 
cant problems are not thus inadvertently 
blotted from view. Similarly, the pressure 
for logical consistency has at,times invited 
logomachy and sterile “theorizing,” inas- 
much as the assumptions contained in the 
system of analysis are so far removed from 
empirical referents or involve such high 
abstractions as not to permit of empirical 
inquiry.” But the warrant for these criteria 
of inquiry is not vitiated by such abuses. 


FORMAL DERIVATIONS AND CODIFICATION 


This inevitably uperficial account hass, 
at the very least, pointed to the neec for a 
closer connection between theory and em- 
pirical research. The prevailing division of 
the two is manifested in marked discontinu- 
ities of empirical research, on the one hand, 
and systematic theorizing unsustained by 
empirical test, on the other. There are con- 
spicuously few instances of consecutive re- 
search which have cumulatively investi- 
gated a succession of hypotheses derived 
from a given theory. Rather, there tends to 
be a marked dispersion of empirical in- 
quiries, oriented toward a concrete field of 
human behavior, but lacking a central theo- 
retic orientation. The plethora of discrete 


36 Stuart A. Rice comments on this tendency in 
public opinion research (see Eleven Twenty-six: A 
Decade of Social Science Research, ed. Louis Wirth 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940], p 
167). 


? It is this practice to which E. Ronald Walker 
refers, in the field of economics, as “theoretic blight” 
(From Economic Theory to Policy [Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943], chap. iv). f 
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empirical generalizations and of post factum 
interpretations reflect this pattern of re- 
search. The large bulk of general orienta- 
tions and conceptual analyses, as distinct 
from sets of interrelated hypotheses, in turn 
reflect the tendency to separate “theoretic 
activity” from empirical research. It is a 
commonplace that continuity, rather than 
dispersion, can be achieved only if our em- 
pirical studies are theory-oriented and if our 
theory i is empirically confirmable. However, 
it is possible to go beyond such affirmations 
and to suggest certain conventions for so- 
ciological research which might well facili- 
tate this process. These conventions may be 
termed “formalized derivation” and “codi- 
fication.” 

Both in the design and in the reporting of 
empirical research, it might be made a defi- 
nite convention that hypotheses and, when- 
ever possible, the theoretic grounds (as- 
sumptions and postulates) of these hypoth- 
eses be explicitly set forth. The report of 
data would be in terms of their immediate 
pertinence for the hypotheses and, deriva- 
tively, the underlying theory. Attention 
should be called specifically to the introduc- 
tion of interpretative variables other than 
those entailed in the original formulation of 
hypotheses and the bearing of these upon 
the theory should be indicated. Past factum 
interpretations which will inevitably arise 
when new and unexpected relationships are 
discovered should be so stated that the di- 
rection of further probative research be- 
comes evident. The conclusions of the re- 
search might well include not only a state- 
ment of the findings with respect to the ini- 
tial hypotheses but, when this is in point, an 
indication of the order of observations 
needed to test anew the further implications 
of the investigation. Formal derivation of 
this character has had a salutary effect in 
psychology and economics, leading, in the 


33 To be sure, these conventions are deduction 
and induction, respectively. Our sole interest at this 
point is to translate these logical procedures into 
terms appropriate to current sociological theory and 
research. 
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one case, to sequential experiments” and, in 
the other, to an afticulated series of inves- 
tigations. One consequence of such formali- 
zation is that it serves as a control over the 
introduction of unrelated, undisciplined, 
and diffuse interpretations. It does not im- 
pose upon the reader the task of ferreting 
out the relations between the interpreta- 
tions embodied in the text. Above all, it 
prepares the way for consecutive and cumu- 
lative research rather than a buckshot array 
of dispersed investigations. 

The correlative process which seems 
called for is that which Lazarsfeld terms 
“codification.” Whereas formal cerivation 
focuses our attention upon the implications 
of a theory, codification seeks to systema- 
tize available empirical generalizations in 
apparently different spheres of behavior. 
Rather than permitting such “separate” 
empirical findings to lie fallow or to be re- 
ferred to distinctive areas of behavior, the 
deliberate attempt to institute relevant pro- 
visional hypotheses promises to extend ex- 


39 The work of Clark Hull and associates is pre- 
eminent in this respect (see, e.g., Hull, Principles of 
Behavior [New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1943]). See also comparable efforts toward formaliza- 
tion in the writings of Kurt Lewin (e.g., Kurt Lewin, 
Ronald Lippitt, and S. K. Escalona, Studies in Topo- 
logical and j Vector Psychology I "University of Iowa 
Studies in*Child/ Welfare," Vol. XVI (Iowa City, 
1940)], pp. 9-42). 

3° A book such as John Dollard’s Caste and Class 
in a Southern Town teems with suggestiveness, but 
it is an enormous task for the reader to work out ex- 
plicitly the theoretic problems which are being at- 
tacked, the interpretive variables, and the implicit 
assumptions of the interpretations. Yet all this needs 
to be done if a sequence of studies building upon 
Dollard’s work is proposed. 
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‘isting theory, subject to further empirical 
inquiry. Thus, an abundance of empirical 
findings in-such fields as propaganda and 
public opinion, reactions to unemployment, 
and family responses to crises suggest that 
when ‘persons are confronted with an “‘ob- 
jective stimulus-pattern" which would be 
expected to elicit responses counter to their 
“initial predispositions,” their actual þe- 
havior can be more successfully predicted 
on the basis of predispositions than of the 
stimulus-pattern. This is implied by “boom- 
erang effects" in propaganda, by findings 
on adjustive and maladjustive responses to 
unemployment,? and by research on the 
stability of families confronted with severe 
reductions in income.33 A codified formula- 
tion, even as crude as this, gives rise to theo- 
retic problems which would be readily over- 
looked if the several empirical findings were 
not re-examined within a single context. ‘It 
is submitted that codification, as a proce- 
dure complementing the formal derivation 
of hypotheses to be tested, will facilitate the 
co-development of viable sociological theory, 
and pertinent empirical research. ` 
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31 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, 
“Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda,” Transac- 
tións of the New York Academy of Sciences, Series II, 
VI (1943), 58-79. 

370, M. Hall, "Attitudes and Unemployment," 
Archives of Psychology, No. 165 (March, 1934); E. W. 
Bakke, The Unemployed Worker Ner Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1940). 


33 Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and 
His Family (New York: Dryden Press, 1940); R. C. 
Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 
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ABSTRACT 


The fifty years of the American Journal of Sociology record the development of sociological research in the* 
United States. Its early issues show that sociologists at first were preoccupied with the formulation of the 
basic-ideology of sociology and with the development of a system of concepts oriented to empirical research. 
Later, the main effort of sociologists turned to the devising and application of techniques appropriate to the 
study of society, including statistics, personel document ard case study, typology, sociometry, and inter- 
viewing. At present there is a growing interest in integrating these techniques and in utilizing methods d*- 
` veloped from neighboring disciplines. The maturing of sociology as a natural science of human behavior is 
also evidenced by the rise of self-criticism from two widely different viewpoints, those of operational soci- 
ology and of the sociology of knowledge. The chief handicaps now retarding the growth of sociological re- 
search are inadequacies in research training, cultist adherence to a favored technique, absorption of sociolo- 
gists in teaching, and the limitations of personnel and funds in comparison with research opportunities. 


The fifty years of the Americau Journal 
of Sociology record the development of so- 
ciological research in the United States. The 
perusual of its volumes shows definite 
trends in research interest which may be 
classified under the following headings: (1) 
the formulation of the basic ideology of so- 
ciology;. (2) the development of a system 
of concepts appropriate to the study of so- 
ciety; (3) the fashioning of methods and 
techniques of sociological research; (4) the 
integration of research methods; and (5) 
the current issues of general methodology in 
sociology. 

BASIC IDEOLOGY 


The early volumes of the Journal con- 
tained almost no articles that could be clas- 
sified as empirical research. But they are 
crammed with papers upon the place of so- 
ciology in the hierarchy of the sciences, its 
relation to the other sciences, and the na- 
ture of its subject matter. Sociologists in the 
nineties were preoccupied with the same 
type of questions which had concerned 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, and Les- 
ter F. Ward. 

These were, and remain, basic questions. 
They have to be answered before research 
that transcends descriptive studies can be 
undertaken. - 

The first editor of the Journal, Albion W. 
Small, fought vigorously throughout his 
lifetime for his basic convictions about the 
nature and role of sociology. His three main 


contentions. were that sociology should be a 
synthesis of the social sciences, that sociol- 
ogy should include social ethics, and that 
sociology should take the organic rather 
than the atomic conception of the relation 
of society and the individual. 


All three of these positions still have ad- 
herents among sociologists. It is fair to say, 
however, that his first two positions have 
lost ground and that his last one has gained 
followers. Undoubtedly, there is need today 
both for general social science and for social 
ethics which take full account of the findings 
of sociology and the other special social sci- - 
ences. The majority of sociologists, however, 
would now consider these as fields related 
to, but separate from, that of sociology. 


One of the hardest fought battles in so- 
ciological ideology was over the nature of 
the relation between society and the indi- 
vidual. Albion W. Small was the leading 
exponent in the United States for the posi- 
tion that the business of the sociologist was 
to study social groups and social processes. 
Franklin H. Giddings took the opposite 
point of view, holding that the explanation 
of man’s behavior in society was to be 
sought in the analysis of the mental proc- 
esses of the individual. His considered state- 
ment of his position was published in the 
Journal under the appropriate title of 'Plu- 
ralistic Behavior." 


1 XXV (1919-20), 385-404, 539-01. 
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On the main issue of the controversy 
Small and his supporters won their fight. It 
is now generally recognized that human be- 
havior in society is collective and is to be 
studied by concepts like social process, social 
attitude, social value, mores, and culture 
which embody this point of view. At the 
same time it is now also admitted that there 
exist areas, as in the fields of population, hu- 
man ecology, and mass behavior, where the 
ideology of individual and pluralistic rather 
than personal and collective reactions apply. 


SYSTEMS OF SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


Conceptual systems, as formulated by 
sociologists, were at first not oriented to 


empirical research but had as their objec- 


tive the interpretation of society. Many 
early and even some contemporery social 
Scientists appear to consider a conceptual 


analysis of society as if it were a substitute 


for research. This survival of the tradition 
of the social philosopher has retarded the 
development of sociological research. 

The early conceptual systems of Ameri- 
can sociologists were in the main borrowed 
from Europe. Lester F. Ward in his Dynam- 
ic Sociology presented a cosmic survey of 
sociology in relation to the other sziences in 
the grand manner of Comte and Spencer. 
Small af first accepted the psychological 
version of.the biological analogy as out- 
lined by Scháffle? and later became the lead- 
ing American exponent of the theories of 
association and conflict of Ratzenhofer.3 
Edward A. Ross published in this Journal 
his brilliant series of articles on “Sccial Con- 
trol,"4 written in large part under the influ- 
ence of French sociologists. Somewhat later 
the instinct theory of human motivation, 
popularized by William McDougall’ and 


2 See Albion W. Small and George E. Vincent, An 


Introduction ta the Study of Sociology (New York: . 


American Book Co., 1894). 

3 See Albion W. Small, *Ratzenhofer's Sociolo- 
gy," American Journal of Sociology, XIII (1917-18), 
433-38. 

4 Twenty articles in Volumes I-III ard V-VI. 


5 An Introduction to Social Psychology (Boston: 
john W. Luce & Co., 1908). 
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supported by several American psycholo- 
gists, had a brief field day among American 
sociologists until it was effectually disposed 
of by Luther L. Bernard® and Ellsworth 
Faris." 

Successful attempts to devise concepts 
significant both for interpreting and for 
studying society came from sociologists and 
social psychologists who sought to analyze 
some limited area of concrete behavior. 
Thus William G. Sumner invented the terms 
"folkways," “mores,” “in-group,” “‘out- 
group,” and "national ethos" in his analysis 
of comparative behavior in different cultures. 
Charles H. Cooley tested his definitions of 


. “human nature,” “looking-glass self,” and 


“primary contact” by observations of the 
conduct of his two young daughters and of 
human behavior in intimate social groups. 
George H. Mead found particularly valu- 
able the concepts of “the act" and of “role” 
in his realistic explanation of the develop- 
ment of language and thought in the child 
and therace.  . 

A thoroughgoing attempt to develop a 
conceptual system as an integral part of re- 
search was made by William I. Thomas and 
Florian Znaniecki in their study of The | 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America pub- 
lished in 1918-20. Their framework of con- 


‘cepts, oriented for the study of culture and 


personality, included terms such as “fun- 
damental wishes," "attitudes," “values,” 
“life organization," and “social type" which 
have since come to have wide currency 
among sociologists. In his critique of this 
work, Herbert Blumer? states that its con- 
ceptual system was not derived from the hu- 
man documents which formed the data of 
the study, nor can the behavior in these 
documents be said in any exact and verif- 
able way to be explained by these concepts. 
Yet Blumer points out that the concepts 


$ Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology (New 
York: Henry Eolt & Co., 1924). ; 

? * Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXVII (1921-22), 184-96. 


3 An Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki’s “The 
Polish Peasani in Europe and America” (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1939). - 
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-and the documents are not unrelated: the 
concepts do throw light on the documents, 
and the latter appear to have modified the 
definition of the concepts. 

A systematic effort to organize a concep- 
tual system of sociology as a natural science 
of human behavior oriented to empirical 
research was made by Robert E. Park. In 
addition to.outlining a prospectus cf con- 
cepts in The Iniroduction to the Science of So- 
ciology, he developed, in collaboration with 
his students, plans for research in personal- 
ity study, human ecology, race relations, 
and collective behavior. He took the lead 
in the organization in 1921 of the section on 
research in the American Sociological Society 
and was active in the movement which trans- 
formed the program of the annual meeting 

: from the reading of papers on social theory 
to the presentation of research methods and 
findings. 

In sociology, as in any other natural sci- 
ence, a conceptual system performs two im- 
portant functions for research. First of all, 

_ it must have meaning in terms of the sub- 
ject matter of the given science. Second, it 
must be oriented to problems of research. 
As soon as these were provided, it was fea- 
sible to develop techniques appropriate for 
Sociological research. 


TECHNIQUES OF RESEARCH 


Sociology at first was quite innocent of 
any precise research techniques. Sociclogists 
were engaged in ideological problems which 
had to be solved before specific research 
methods could be devised. During the last 
twenty-five years, however, more and more 
students have turned their attention to the 
fashioning of research techniques. This ef- 
fort was complicated by the necessity of de- 
vising procedures to take into account the 

. role of communication in human behavior. 

Man differs from other objects of study 
in being able tocommunicate his experiences, 
opinions, and attitudes. Furthermore, his 
behavior and personality have been largely 


formed in intercommunication. For that: 


reason his behavior is subject not cnly to 
observation in a way similar to that of a 
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physical object or of an animal but also can 
be ascertained by communication with him. 

Among the techniques which have been 


_applied, adapted, or invented during this 


period are (1) statistics, (2) personal docu- 
ment and case study, (3) typology, (4) so- 
ciometry, and (5) interviewing. 

Statistics —The early use of statistics in 
American sociology had two chief sources: 
in demography as exemplified chiefly by eur 
Census Bureau and in the development of 
statistical method, chiefly in human biology, 
in England under the leadership of Francis 
Galton and Karl Pearson. The only statisti- 
cal article in the first volume of this Journal 
was one by Walter F. Willcox entitled “The 
Distribution of the Sexes in the United States 
in 189o."* 

Franklin H. Giddings, in keeping with 
his conception of the individual as the unit 
of sociclogical study, was a strong advocate 
of the use of statistical methods. Statistical 
techniques were at first applied to behavior 
in which communication was of little or no 
importance, as in demographic and other 
population studies. Their valid use for the 
most significant research in the distinctly 
‘social aspects of human behavior had to be 
postponed until these data had been ana- 
lyzed in a form to permit the application of 
quantitative methods. In the meafttime sta- 
tistics as a discipline was being further de- 
veloped. 

In the United States advances in statisti- 
cal methods by sociologists have been large- 
ly in applications to problems of sociological 
interest. Illustrative of these are the corre- 
lation by Dorothy Thomas*® of social phe- 
nomena such as marriage, prostitution, di- 
vorce, births, deaths, pauperism, alcoholism, 
and crime with the business cycle; social 
trends by William F. Ogburn;" predictive 

* I (1895-96), 725-37. s 

1 Social Aspects of the Business Cycle (New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1927); see also “Statistics in 


Social Research,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXV (1929-30), I-17. 


11 “Trdexes of Social Trends and Their Fluctua- 
tions," American Journal of Sociology, XL (1934- 
35), 822—28. 
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techniques in criminal recidivism” and mari- 
tal adjustment; ‘and developmerts in the 
theory and methods of sampling." 

The personal document and the case study. 
—The fact that man is able to communicate 
his feelings and ideas is important for re- 
search in the psychological and social sci- 
ences. First, the observable behavior of the 
person fails often to give the clue to his mo- 
tigations. Second, the motivations of the 
person in large part have been formed in 
communication with others. Third, com- 
munication with the person gives access to 
his feelings, attitudes, and opinions. 

One way of studying the inner life of the 
person is through the personal document, 
defined.as a verbal or written communica- 
tion revealing the feelings, attitudes, and 
values of the person. In The Polish Peasant 
in Europe aud America W. I. Thomas and F. 
Znaniecki made extensive use of such docu- 
ments. They assert that “personal life-rec- 
ords, as complete as possible, constitute the 
perfect type of sociological material, and 
that if social science has to use other materi- 
als at all it is only because of the practical 
difficulty of obtaining at the moment a suf- 
ficient number of such records to cover the 
totality of sociological problems, and of the 
enormous amount of work demanded for an 
adequate analysis of all the personal mate- 
tials necessary to characterize the life of a 
social group.” 

Stimulated by the works of Thomas and 


12 For a summary of studies of parole prediction 
see E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1939), pp. 
549-81. 


5 E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting . 


Success or Failurg in Marriage (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1939). 


14 Philip M. Hauser, “Use of Sampling in the 
Census," J'ournal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, XXXVI f3941), 369-75; Frederick F. Stephan, 
“Practical Problems of Sampling Frocedure,” 
American Sociological Review, I (1936), 569-80; 
and Frederick F. Stephan e£ al., “Sampling Pro- 
cedure of the 1940 Census,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXV (1940), 615-30. 


15 The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
(New York: A. A. Knopf, 1918-20), pp. 1832-33. 
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Znaniecki, a large number of sociologists 
have made extensive and, intensive use of 
personal documents. Among the problems 
studied through life-histories and other 
personal documents are: delinquency, by 
Clifford R. 5haw and also by Henry D. 
McKay and James F. McDonald;" crime, 
by John Landesco? and E. H. Suther- 
land;?9 the effects of the depression upon 
the family, by R. C. Angell, Ruth S. Cavan 
and Katherine H. Ranck," and Mirra 
Komarovsky;# the family, by E. Franklin 
Frazier” and E. T. Krueger; an immigrant 
group, by Pauline V. Young; marital ad- 
justment, by Harriet R. Mowrer;7 and 
suicide, by Ruth S. Cavan.?7 

In a recent critical review of the develop- 


6 “Case-Study Method,” Proceedings of the 
American Sociclogical Society, XXI (1927), 149-57. 
See also, by the same author, The Jeck-Roller 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930); The 
Natural History of a Delinquent Career (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931). 

17 Clifford R. Shaw, Henry D. McKay, and 
James F. McDonald, Brothers in Crime (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938). 

18 “Criminal Underworld of Chicago in the 8o/s 
and go’s,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XXV (1934-35), 341-57, 929-40; ibid., XXVI 
(1935-36), 235-46, 891-902." 

19 The Professional Thief (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937). 


20 The Family Encounters the Depression (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 


21 The Family and the Depression (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938). 


71 The Unemployed Man and His Family (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1940). 


3 The Negro Family in the United States (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 


24 “Technique of Securing Life History Docu- 
ments,” Journal of Applied Sociology, XI (1925), 
290-98. 


48 Pilgrims of Russian Town (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1932). ; 

*5 Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord 
(New York: American Book Co., 1935). 


21 Suicide (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, ' 
1928). 
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ment of the use of personal documents in 
sociology from 1920 to 1940, R. C. Angell, 
appraising several representative studies, 
states that some advance has been made 
since The Polish Peasant iu Europe and 
? America, chiefly in the technique of securing 
data, in controlling observer bias, in secur- 
ing supplementary data from other docu- 
ments and from statistical and ecological 
studies, in the increasing tendency to "rame 
hypotheses that can be checked by other 
workers, and in using prediction as a means 
of checking hypotheses.?? 

Angell seeks to explain the slow develop- 
ment of the method of the personal docu- 
ment by the greater attention to historical 
rather than to analytic studies, by the vague 
character of the concepts used for formulat- 
ing hypotheses, and by the lack of interstim- 
ulation and mutual criticism because of 
the small number of workers using the 
method.3° 

The typological method, next to be con- 
sidered, has as one of its objectives the for- 
mulation of clear-cut and unambiguous 
concepts. 

Typology as a method.—The classification 
of individual cases into types is a familiar 
scientific method. In American sociology 
three outstanding variations of typology 
have developed which may be differentiated 
under the terms: (1) empirical types, (2) 
categorical types, and (3) ideal types. 

As early as 1910, George E. Vincent for- 
. mulated a theory of empirical types to be 
identified in any group by.the epithets of 
praise or blame applied to its members.3 
This empirical typology, further developed 
by Nels Anderson in The Hobo and by Louis 


Wirth in The Ghetto, was systematically for-, 


mulated and employed as a research method 


238 Louis Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn, and 
Robert Angell, Tke Use of Personal Documents in 
History, Anthropology and Sociology (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1945), pp. 177-232. 


39 Thid., pp. 226-28. 
3° Ibid., pp. 228-32. 


3: “The Rivalry of Social Groups,” American 
_ Journal of Sociology, XVI (1910-41), 469-84. 
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by Samuel M. Strong i in his study of social 
types in the Negro community. 

The most common use of typology in so- 
ciology is exemplified by the method of the 
categorical type by which the investigator 
assigns individual cases to more or less arbi- 
trary classes which he deems desirable. An 
example is Angell’s classification of families 
in the predepression period by three grades 
—high, moderate, and low—for both inte- 
gration and adaptability. 

The method of the ideal type with its ac- 
centuation to the logical extreme of a se- 
lected attribute, was developed by Georg 
Simmel and Ferdinand Tönnies and per- 
fected by Max Weber. It has been utilized : 
for research in the United States, especially 
by students of Robert E. Park. The polar 
conception of societies in terms of the ideal 
constructs of sacred and secular has been 
applied to particular societies by Howard 
Becker and by Robert Redfield. 


The method of typology has proved par- 
ticularly appropriate for the collection, : 
classification, and analysis of cases. It is, 
in fact, a large part of the case-study meth- 
od so far as it consists in grouping cases 
under a given class or classes and then de- 
veloping a new class for any negative case, 
i.e., one that does not fall under any previ- 
ously postulated class. 

Particularly in the case of the ideal type, 
the typological method provides a bridge 
from the study of individual cases to the 
construction of attitude and other personal- 
ity tests and scales. This procedure also per- 
mits a quantitative measurement of the de- 
gree to which ideal constructs, such as the 
sacred or the secular, characterize a person 
or a group. Becker, for example, has formu- 
lated a series of questions designed to deter- 
mine the frequency and the intensity of 
sacred traits in individual families or groups 
of families.33 


32 “Social Types in a Minority Group,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (1942-43), 563-73. 


33 Presented in Howard Becker and Reuben 
Hill, Marriage and the Family (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1942), pp. 12-14. 
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2 , SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH METHODS 


. 

Sociomelry.—Sociometry as a research 
method recognizes that.social analysis of 
interpersonal relations and group processes 
should precede measurement if significant 
results are to be obtained. The problem, 
then, is to define and chart the relations of 
persons to each other in a way that would be 
mensurable. 

While early attempts were made to map 
and measure social relationships as in the 
social distance scale by Emory S. Bogardus,34 
the earliest systematic presentation of so- 
ciometric methods was made by J. L. 
Moreno, a psychiatrist, in his monograph 
Who Shall Survive? F. S. Chapin, S. C. 
Dodd,3® George Lundberg, and W. I. 
Newstetter3® are prominent among the sociol- 
ogists who have used sociometric tech- 
niques and have made contributions to its 
theory and application.39 

Interview methods ——While the interview 
is unquestionably a sociological method, 
little consideration as yet has been given 
to it. Stuart A. Rice fifteen years ago called 
attention to the effect of bias in the investi- 
gator upon data secured in the interview.*? 


34 “A Social Distance Scale,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XVII (1933), 265-71. 


35 “Measuring the Volume of Social Stimuli: A 
Study ie Social Psychology," Social Forces, IV 


(1926), 479-95. 

36“A Social Distance Test in the Near East,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLI (1935-36), 
194-204. 

31 G. A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, “Social 
Attraction-Patterns in a Village," Seciomeiry, I 
(1038), 37-419. 

38 W, I. Newstetter, M. J. Feldstein, and Theo- 


dore Newcomb, Group Adjustment (Cleveland: 
Western Resefve University, 1938). 


39 The field-thecretical method which has been 
developed more by psychologists than by sociolo- 
gists may be*considered as falling within sociometry 
broadly defined (see J. F. Brown, Psychology and 
the Social Order [New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936], and G. A. Lundberg, “Public Opinion 
from a Behavioristic Point of View," American 
Journal of Sociologz, X XXVI [1930-31., 387-405). 


4? “Contagious Bias in the Interview,” American 
Journal af Sociuogy, XXXV (1939-40), 420-23. 
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A standard volume on the interview* has 
been contributed by a sociologist, but with 
particular reference to social workers rather 
than to sociological research. A few excel- 
lent statements of interview technique in 
different situations have been made by so- 
ciologists.# i 

At present the liveliest debate among 
sociologists concerning interview techniques 
is upon two points: (1) the guided or the un- 
guided interview and (2) verbatim records 
taken during the interview versus recall and 
recording afterward. 1 

Rogers in a recent issue of the Journal 
states the case for the nondirective inter- 
view for research purposes.5 Shaw and 
McKay have described their method of se- 
curing stenographic records during a family 
interview.* 

The development of research techniques 
has proceeded too rapidly in the last twenty- 
five years to permit the funding of experi- 
ence and critical evaluation of the values 
and limitations of these different methods of 
research. Kesearch techniques have often 
developed independently of each other, 
which raises the question of the feasibility ` 
of attempts at integration. 


INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH METHODS 


Recently, increasing attention has been 
directed to the value of integrating different 
research methods in attacking a given prob- 
lem. Consideration has been given to the 
integration not only of methods within soci- 
ology—as those of case study and statistics 


4" Pauline V. Young, Interviewing in Social Work 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935). 


-42 Herbert Blumer, Movies and Conduct (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933), pp: 3-12; John Dollard, 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937), chap. ii, “Research 
Methods"; Harriet R. Mowrer, op. cit., chap. ii, 
“The Interview”; C. R. Shaw and H. D. McKay, 
Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931), chap. x. 


43 Carl R. Rogers, "The Nondirective Method as 
a Technique for Social Research,” American Journal 
of Sociology, L (1944-45), 279-83. 

44 Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, chap. x, 
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—but also of sociological concepts and tech- 
niques with those of other disciplines. Ever 
since its organization in 1923, the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, combining in its 
membership, among others, anthropologists, 
economists, historians, psychologists, po- 
litical scientists; sociologists, and statisti- 
cians, has stressed the importance cf co- 
operative projects that would unite the re- 
search techniques of two or more of the 
social sciences. Outstanding examples de- 
monstrate the fruitfulness of the integration 
of research methods and the value to socio- 
logical research of the introduction of the 
concepts and methods of other disciplines 
within its field. 

Integration of the concepts and mezhods 
of two or more fields may come about in 

' different ways: (1) by training sociologists 
in one or more other fields; (2) by com- 
bining the techniques of “workers in other 
fields with those of the sociologists; and (3) 
by co-operation on a given project by indi- 
vidual trained in different disciplines. 

‘- The value of integration of conceptual 
systems and methods of cultural anthropol- 
. ogy, psychology, and sociology was brilliant- 
ly demonstrated in The Polish Pecsant in 

: Europe and America, in which the euthors, 
while primarily sociologists, had thoroughly 
familiarized themselves with the literature 
of the other two fields. 

Sociological studies have been enriched 
in recent years by the application of tech- 
niques adapted from other fields to the 
study of the community and the person. 


Noteworthy is the application of the meth- , 


ods of cultural anthropology to the study 
of the modern community as in Middletown 
and Middletown in Transition by the Lynds, 
in the Yankee City studies by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Paul Lunt, and in Deep South 
by Allison Davis and Burleigh and Mary 
Gardner. 

‘Human ecology represents the creation 
of a new field within sociology by the adap- 
tation from plant and animal ecology of a 
framework of concepts to the analysis af the 
human community. Sociologists, including 
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Robert E. Park, R. D. McKenzie, Erle 
F. Young," Clifford R. Shaw,# Ernest R. 
Mowrer^! and Calvin F. Schmid,” have de- 
fined ecological concepts relevant for socio- 
logical research, developed distinctive tech- 
niques, and related ecological analysis to the 
other fields of sociological study. 

'The case for combining cultural anthro- 


.pology and modified psychiatric methods 


with sociology in the study of personality 
has been presented by John Dollard in 
Criteria for the Life History. Yn his study of 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town, Dollard 
demonstrated the value of combining tech- 
niques from these different fields by a de- 
scription and analysis of race relations in a 
selected community. | 
Examples of genuine co-operation in a 
research venture by sociologists with repre- 
entatives of other disciplines are beginning 
to multiply. The research monograph for the 
Social Science Research Council on The 
Prediction of Personal Adjustment was pre- 
pared, under a supervising committee com- 
posed of psychologists and sociologists, by 
& psychologist with the collaboration of 
two sociologists representing, respectively, 
case-study and statistical methods. The 
study of Recent Social Trends enlisted 
the collaboration of economists, politi- 
cal scientists, social workers, statisticians, 
and sociologists under the direction of a re- 


-search committee composed of representa- 


tives of the above disciplines. The urbanism 


studies of the National Resources Planning 


45 “Human Ecology," American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XLII (1936-37), 1715. 

46 "Human Ecology,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1931), V, 314-15. 

41 “Social Base Map," Journal of Applied Soci- 
ology, TX (1925), 202-6. 

48 Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929); Clifford R. Shaw and H. D. 
McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 


49 “The Isometric Map as a Technique of Social 
Research,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV 
(1938-39), 86-96. 

50° “Suicide in Minneapolis, Minnesota: 1928-32,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX ( 1989 40) j 
30-48. ; 
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Board similarly utilized the services of per- Í 


sonnel drawn from the different social sci- 
ences. The Negro youth studies of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education were planned and 
carried out by research workers from cul- 
tural anthropology, psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 

An outstanding example of co-operative 
research was the Negro study of the Car- 
negie Foundation under the direction of 
Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish sociologist. 
Manuscripts upon which the summary vol- 
ume“ was based were prepared Ly special- 
ists from cultural anthropology, economics, 
psychology, sociology, and statistics. 

A growing number of sociological re- 
search projects are utilizing, in different 
ways and degrees, a combination of case- 
study and statistical techniques. The most 
frequent cases are the employment of per- 
sonal documents in explanation preliminary 
to setting up a statistical inquiry or in in- 
terpretation of statistical findings. More 
significant are the cases where quantitative 
scales are subjected to validation by case 
studies* or where findings based on personal 
documents are checked by reanalysis by a 
rating scale.53 In Delinquency Areas and in 
Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, 
Shaw and McKay used a comb:nation of 
ecological, statistical, and case-study data 
in describing and analyzing the life-experi- 
ences of boys learning criminal behavior 
under community influences. 


sı Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944). Among the special 
studies also published by Harper and Brothers are: 
Melville Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past 
(1941); Charles*S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segre- 
gation (1943); and Otto Klineberg (ed.), Characteris- 
tics of the American Negro (1944). 


52 See E. W, Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939), pp. 41-42, 290-312. 


53 As in the retesting by the Committee on Ap- 
praisal of the Social Science Research Council of 
the case studies used by R. C. Angell in The Family 
Encounters the Depression to predict adjustment to 
-the depression. ; 
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METHODOLOGY 


The basic questions of methodology 
which underlie points of view and tech- 
niques in research in a science are seldom or . 
never finally settled. If disposed of in one 
form, they are likely to be resurrected in 
another. 

In recent years the nature of sociology as 
a science and its research procedure have 
been critically appraised from two widely 
different methodological standpoints—those .- 
of operational sociology and of the sociology ` 
of knowledge. 

Operational sociology takes as its spring- 
board the thesis that sociology, to be sci- 
entific, should pattern itself upon the phys- 
ical and the biological sciences. Tt places 
its emphasis upon making explicit, exact, 
and repeatable the operations involved in 
research procedure. It tends to discount 
the role of concepts and would reduce them 
to operational definitionss and to symbolic 
expression in quantitative symbols.55 

Blumer has criticized the operational defi- 
nition of concepts as likely to omit "the ' 
most vital part of the original reference.'s 
Lundberg rejoins that what is omitted may 
be expressed, as it becomes definable, in op- 
erational terms.57 

The sociology of knowledge rests upon an 
assumption directly opposite to that of op- 
erational scciology. The former questions 
the validity of all our knowledge and espe- 
cially know:edge in social science, because 


` of its social origins and cultural conditioning 


and the social equation of the investigator. 
. The sociology of knowledge, as it is being 
developed in this country by Louis Wirth, 
C. Wright Mills, and others, subjects the 


54 See George Lundberg, Foundation of Sociology 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 54-58, 109- 
26. : 

55See Stuart C. Dodd, Dimensions of Sociology ` 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1942). 

56 “The, Problem of the Concept in Social Psy- 
chology,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV 
(t939~40), 711. 

57 “Operational Definitions in Social Science," 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (1941742), 
727-45- 
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points of views, concepts, research methods, 
and interpretations of research workers to 


critical examination according to the follow- 
ing considerations: (i) the ‘existing social 


order tends to select problems for research ` 


and to predetermine the concepts, hypoth- 
eses, and interpretations of findings; (2) 
the scholar has a “mental set,” i.e., a collec- 
tion of assumptions and biases which he 
more or less unconsciously holds as a result 
of his cultural milieu, personal experiences, 
class origin, group identification, and edu- 


‘> cational training; (3) the methods currently 


. regarded as appropriate for research upon 
any problem need to be seen as the accumu- 
lated result of the existing state of knowl- 
edge rather than as the most effective tech- 
niques for present and future study; and (4) 
a given society tends to reward the social 
scientists with the “correct” solutions and 
penalize those with the “wrong” answers. 


EXISTING STATE OF RESEARCH 


In conclusion, a few comments may be 
made upon the present status of sociological 
research in the perspective of the last fifty 
years. Substantial advances have been made 
in developing conceptual systems appropri- 
ate to the study of society; in the devising 
of specialized research techniques; in demon- 
strating the value of combining these and re- 
‘search methods from other disciplines for 


UP 
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the study of significant problems; and, final- 
ly; in the rise of critical attitudes toward 
basic assumptions, systems of concepts, and 
research procedures embodied in the meth- 
odological question raised by the operation- 
al movement and the sociology of knowledge. 
There exist, however, certain serious hand- 
icaps to the further development of research 
commensurate with the maturity which so- ' 
ciology has now achieved as a science. These 
may be briefly listed: the inadequate, un- 
even, and often fragmentary training of 
graduate students in research methods; the 
great excess of subject-matter over research 
` courses in the graduate curriculum; the ex- 
istence among many sociologists of a cultist 
rather than a catholic attitude toward re- 
search methods; the relatively small num- 
ber of trained sociologists and of graduate 
students in. proportion to the vast area of 
problems for sociological investigation, and 
as compared with the larger personnel in 
psychology, economics, political science, or 
history; the absorption of sociologists in 
teaching to the disadvantage of research 
undertakings; and the small amount of 
funds available for sociological research.5 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
53 See “The Report of the Commitee on the 


` Training and Recruitment of Sociologists,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, X. (1945), 77-80. 


n HUMAN ECOLOGY 
LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 


Human ecology, one of the latest arrivals on the social science scene, has borrowed its conceptual frame- 
work and methods from plant and animal ecology. Malthusianism, Darwinism, the social survey movement, 
and human geography are among the precursors of human ecology, which first received systematic formula- 
tion by Park and others about 1915. It strives for the objective depiction and analysis of the spatial, tempo- 
ral, physical, and technological bases of social life. The capacity for symbolic communication, rationality, 
relatively great mobility, and formal organization and control and the possession of a technology and culture 
distinguish human beings from plants and animals; the recognition of these differences makes human 
ecology a unique social science discipline. It is concerned with localized, or territorially delimited, social 
structures and phenomena, the community being the core concept. The definition of natural, as distinguished 
from administrative, areas and of regions has been one of its chief theoretical and practical contributions. 
The discovery of the patterns into which social phenomena group themselves and of the coincidence of, the 
patterns has had important implications for social control and planning. Ecological facts, not being self- 


explanatory, must be understood in the light of sociocultural and psychic phenomena. 


I 


Human ecology as an academically rec- 
ognized intellectual discipline is consider- 
ably younger than the Journal, whose fifti- 
eth anniversary this issue celebrates. It bor- 
rowed its conceptual framework and much 
of its method from plant and anime ecology, 
which are themselves but recent arrivals in 
the scientific world. When Ernst Haeckel 
coined the name for the new branch of bio- 
logical science in 1869, he sought :o call at- 
tention to the fact that the structure and 
behavior of organisms are significantly af- 
fected by'their living together with other 
organisms of the same and other species and 
by their habitat. 

Whatever else men are, they are also ani- 
mals, and as such they exhibit the effects of 
physical aggregation and of thei- habitat. 
Much of what subsequently became human 
ecology had already been studied in a less 
systematic and scientific manner by geog- 
raphers, historians, and philosophers under 
the general theme of “environmentalism.” 
New impetus*was given to the study of hu- 
man ecology by the interest aroused in the 
relationship between population and the 
means of subsistence through the writings of 
Malthus and by the new understanding of 
the web of life, including the survival and 
development of species derived from Darwin 
and the theorists of evolution. 

Developments in demography during the 
nineteenth century and the more accurate 
description of human settlements as fur- 


nished by the human geographers, together 
with the beginnings of social surveys of spe- 
cific communities, particularly in England, 
set the stage for the systematic formulation 
of problems and the perfection of methods 
out of which have grown the ecological stud- 
ies of the last generation. 

` Sociologists, both urban and rural, were 
at work stucying the human community by 
methods which subsequently have been. 
called ecological long before human ecology 
was recognized as a distinctive field of scien- 
tific activity. A series of significant maps 
on the spatial distribution of vital and social 
phenomena in England had appeared in 


Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and ihe. . 
London Poor. Booth’s Survey of the Life and 


Labour of the People in London had fur- 
nished a notable example of the importance 
of areal study of the great metropolis of 
London. Von Thiinen’s Der isolierte Staat 
had given a theoretical framework for the 
understanding of successive concentric zones 
of land use of a region. The device of graphi- 
cally presenting population composition by 
means of pyramids had already been used by 
pioneers in the United States Census. There 
had been studies of urban land use, of hous- 
ing, and the incidence of poverty, disease, 
and crime, and there had also been system- 
atic interpretations of these phenomena on 
high theoretical levels; of which Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty is perhaps the 
outstanding example. Studies of the physi- 
cal aspects ofethe human community had 
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even found their way into sociological. text- 
books, exemplified by Albion W. Small and 
George Vincent’s An Introduction to the 
Study of Society. C. J. Galpin, in his sur- 
veys of rural communities, notably in ‘his 
The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 
munity, had indicated the methods for de- 
picting objectively. the interrelations be- 
tween the trade center and the hinterland. 
In addition, there had been numerous mono- 
graphs of a more or less scientific nature on 


specific communities, towns, and cities in 


various parts of the country showing their 
growth, their social characteristics, their 
physical structure, and the incidence of 


problems such as housing and social disor- 


s 


ganization. 

It was not, however, until 1915, when 
Robert E. Park published his provocative 
paper on “The City: Suggestions for the In- 
vestigation of Human Behavior in City En- 
vironment” in this Journal, that what sub- 
sequently became recognized as the ecologi- 
cal study of the human community was sys- 
tematically formulated. Park’s suggestions 
stimulated a series of investigations which, 
in the course oi a few years, led not merely 
to the accumulation of a rich body of ob- 
jective data but also to an appreciation of 
the significance of the study of the commu- 
nity as a physical fact for the understanding 
of it as a social phenomenon and as a state 
of mind, and eventually to the recognition 
of the role that human ecology might play 
in the study of social life generally. 

. Human ecology, as Park conceived it, was 
not a branch of sociology but rather a, per- 
spective, a method, and a body of knowledge 
essential for the scientific study of social 
life, and hence, like social psychology, a gen- 


^ eral discipline basic to all the social sciences. 


He recognized its kinship to, and derivation 
from, geography and biology. But he em- 
phasized that, unlike the former, human 


'ecology was less concerned with the rela- 


tionship between man and his habitat than 
with the relationship between man and man 
as affected, among other factors, by his habi- 
tat. In distinguishing it from plant and ani- 
mal ecology, he stressed the unique char- 
acteristics of man and the haman commu- 
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nity. He noted that, unlike plants and ani- 
mals, human beings in latge measure make 
their own environment; they have relatively 
great powers of locomotion and thus are less 
attached to the immediate habitat in which 
by nature they are placed; they are condi- 
tioned by their capacity for symbolic com- 
munication, by rational behavior, and by 
the possession of an elaborate technology 
and culture. Moreover, in human aggrega- ' 
tions we find the life of the individuals regu- 
lated by conscious controls, by rules, norms, 
and laws, and by formal organizations and 
institutions. These factors introduce into 
the study of human ecology complications 
unknown in the plant and animal world. 
The focus of attention of ecological stud- 
ies has been on localized or territorially de- 
limited social structures and social phenom- 
ena. This has given to the community a cen- 
tral position in the conceptual framework 
of human ecology. Unfortunately this com- 
mon-sense term, like all other common-sense 
terms when used in scientific discourse, has 
had the disadvantage of ambiguity. The 
early literature of human ecology was much | 
concerned with the distinction between the 
community and the society. The former 
stressed the symbiotic relations, spatial and 
temporal dimensions, physical structure, 
competition and the division o$ labor; 
whereas the latter stressed communication, 
consensus, common norms, values, con- 
Scious social control, and collective action. 
Unfortunately these two ideal-typical as- 
pects of human social life have frequently 
been confused with concrete realities. Thus 
there has been a failure to see that all com- 
munities are also societies and all human so- 
cieties bear at least some of the character- 
istics of communities. Compefition, for in- 
stance, among human beings never. takes 
the form of a blind struggle for life and sur- 
vival. Rather, it manifests itself as a more or 
less regulated and controlled struggle for a 
living and for status. Whereas in the plant 
and the animal world the mechanisms of col- 
lective behavior, such as there are, are built 
into the structure of the organisms and can 
truly be described in terms of reflexes and 
instincts, the behavior of the human world 
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can be understood only in'the light of habit, 
custom, institutións, morals, ethics, and 
laws. Vega e 

Aside from the considerable theoretical 
literature that has developed in the field of 
human ecology, the contributions of the dis- 


cipline have become increasingly manifest 


as aspects of specific studies of communities 
and regions. As the ecological interest and 
techniques developed, almost all American 
community studies have given increasing 
evidence of the use of ecological methods 
and knowledge. This is as true of the studies 
of rural and urban communities as it is of 
those of wider regions. It is not merely be- 
cause the ecological aspect of human social 
life yields a degree of objective knowledge, 


in the sense of noncontroversial description . 


of physical facts and offers possibilities for 
a high degree of mensuration and precision, 
but also because the relevance of the physi- 
cal base of human social life is increasingly 
appreciated for the understanding of socio- 
cultural phenomena that human ecology 
has found an increasingly important place 
in community studies and, for that matter, 
in all studies which have an areal dimension. 


The emergence of human ecology as a 
scientific discipline and its recent develop- 
ment have already been adequately re- 
viewed bY others. It is necessary in this re- 
view to sketch merely the newly developing 
interests, problems, procedures, and findings 
of the discipline, As might be expected, the 
most important developments and achieve- 
ments of human ecology are not to be found 
in studies which pass under that label but 
are associated with empirical studies of 
rural and urban communities and cf regions 
undertaken by sociologists, by otker social 
scientists, and by specialists in other practi- 
cal fields such as market analysis, adminis- 
tration, and planning. 


1 See R. D. McKenzie, “The Field anc Problems 
of Demography, Human Geography, ard Human 
Ecology,” chap. iv in The Fields and Methods of 
Sociology, ed. L. L. Bernard (New York: Long & 
Smith, Inc., 1934), pp. 52-66; and James A. Quinn, 
“Topical Summary of Current Literature on Human 
Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI, 
No. 2 (September, 1940), 191-226. 
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I Y LEM 
Considerable progress has been made in 

the methods of delimiting the territorial 
bounds of social phenomena and relation- 
ships. This has called into being the concept 
of the natural area as distinguished from the 
administrative area. It has been found that 
the settlement of human beings, the pattern- 
ing of social institutions, the incidence of 
social problems, and the intricate network 
of social interrelationships does not, except 
by accident, conform to arbitrarily de- 
limited areas and that hence administrative 
areas only rarely coincide with the ecologi- - 


cal or natural areas. In the study of urban __ 


life, for instance, the types of land use and 
the types of -esidential areas to be found in 
the city do not conform to the neat lines of 
precincts, wards, and other political and ad- 
ministrative boundaries. Neither do crime, 
disease, family disorganization, and, for that 
matter, political alignments fit themselves 
into the static patterns of formally adopted 
areal units. They have patterns of their own, 
and they shiit in accordance with the total 
conditions of life. Human ecologists have de- 
veloped the techniques of base maps, spot 
maps, and rate maps for the more accurate 
exploration and delineation of the actual in- 
cidence and distribution of these phenomena. 
Burgess’ ideal concept of the growth of the 
city? and the many studies of delinquency, 
family disorganization, racial and economic 
distribution, housing, incomes, and stand- 
ards of living in rural, as well as urban, 
areas have shown that students of social life 
cannot accept without considerable modifi- 
cation the presentation and analyses of data 


offered them by official agencies which must 


use arbitrary administrative areal units. 
The development of census tracts in cities, 
for instance, by the United States Bureau 
of the Census represents a récognition of the 
need for reducing large arbitrary areal units 
to the smallest possible units for the pur- 
pose of scientific investigation. 

Particularly in the study of urban areas 
and metropolitan regions has it become nec- 

2 Robert E. Park, E. W. Burgess, et al., The City 


(Chicago: University of “Chicago Press, 1925), 
chap. ii. : 
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essary to discover the actual extent of the 
influence exerted by the center upon the 
periphery. This applies as much to social in- 
stitutions as it does to technology and to 
population aggregates. A metropolis, 
through its intricate network of interrela- 
tionships, extends its range of influence upon 
& territory usually far byond the orbit of the 
immediately surrounding urbanized fringe. 
Because the census gives us a picture of hu- 
man settlements in accordance with where 
people sleep rather than where they work, 
we are likely to gain a false impression of the 
economic and social entity constituting the 
metropolis and tend to conceive of it pri- 
marily as a political unit. 

The recognition of the factors which un- 
derlie the distribution of people and which 
account for the differentiation of types of 
human settlements has important implica- 
tions for social control, especially govern- 
ment. For instance, whereas the criminal is 
free to move about, irrespective of political 
boundaries, the police are hedged in by rigid 
lines of areal jurisdiction; and whereas dis- 
ease germs are no respecters of administra- 
tive barriers, health officials are often handi- 
capped by them. The no-man's land on the 
margin of two or more jurisdictions, that so 
frequently becomes the favorite location for 
contraband activities, is the result of the 
discrepancy between natural and adminis- 
trative areas. The lack of coincidence be- 
tween natural areas (which are defined by 
the range of actual functions and which are 
constantly in flux) and administrative areas 
(which are defined by law and are reletively 
static) is of particular concern to community 
' organization and planning. Unless the area 
of community organization and planning is 
approximately coextensive with the area 
over which the phenomena to be organized 
or planned extend, there is bound to be con- 
fusion and ineffectiveness. 

To the research in human ecology be- 
longs much of the credit for the more realis- 
tic conception of the community and the 
region. The Fifteenth Census of the United 
States (1930), in its special monograph on 
Metropolitan Districts,3 took explicit account 


3 Washington : Government Printing Office, 1932. 
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of the regional scope of at least our larger 
urban centers. McKenzk's study of the 
metropolitan community’ traced “some of 


` the basic changes that have taken place in 


American cities since the advent of motor 
transportation" and "the more important 
structural changes that are taking place in | 
American settlement'5 as a result of new 
technological developments. By taking ac- 
count of newspaper circulation as one of the 
factors determining the scope of the metro- 
politan region and the area of influence of 
urban institutions, this study suggested a 
series of subsequent investigations into the 
ecological aspects of social-psychological 
phenomena which had hitherto been neg- 
lected or were not thought to be subject to 
objective analysis. The numerous studies 
which followed on radio-listening areas and 
on the area of influence of urban institu- 
tions, such as the stock exchange, the pro- 
fessional organization, and the health, wel- 
fare, educational, governmental, and cultur- 
al agencies and institutions, gave ample evi- 
dence of the theoretical as well as practical 
usefulness of this approach. 

Nowhere has the new conception of the 
metropolis found greater recognition than in 
the field of planning. The Regional Survey of 
New York and Iis Environs the National 
Resources Committee’s Regional Ractors in 
National Planning and Development,’ and its 
Our Cities: Their Role in the National Econ- 
omy,’ together with supplementary reports, 
and such technical planning manuals as 
Action for Cities: A Guide for Community 
Planning,’ show the extent to which the eco- 
logical point of view, concepts, methods, and 
findings have penetrated into the art and 


4The Metropolitan Community (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933). 


5 Ibid., p. ix. 

$ New York, 1927-31. 
? Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935. 
8 Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937. 


s Published under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, the American Society 
of Planning Officials, and the International City 
Managers’ Association (Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1943). 
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science of planning. And what is true of ur- 
ban studies is equally true of rural and wider 
regional analyses and planning eriterprises.!* 

Even when planning was primarily 
physical planning it offered great hospitality 
to the methods and findings cf human 
ecology; but since planning has developed 
to include the economic and social design- 
ing or redesigning of the community, hu- 
msn ecology bas found an even more im- 
portant place in it. Planniag aims at the 
optimum use of resources and the rational 
integration of community life. Such knowl- 
edge as the human ecologist has been able 
to obtain about the location of industry, 
the distribution, segregation, and succession 
of population, the areas əf infiuence of 
social institutions, and the interrelation- 
ship between the physical, the technological, 
the economic, the political, and the cultural 
aspects of community life has prcved itself 
indispensable. 

It should be noted, however, that human 
‘ecology has not been merely zhe handmaiden 
either of the other social sciences, on the 
one hand, or of such practical arts as plan- 
ning, on the other. It has, in recent years, 
developed a substantial body of scientific 


knowledge in its own right and has also 


drawn upon other branches 2f social science 
for its data and hypotheses. Thus, for in- 
stance, studies of communication, public 
opinion, markets, and voting have con- 
tributed immensely to the formulation of 
the problems of human ecology, the data 
with which the discipline works, and the ex- 
planations and interpretations toward which 
it strives. . 

It should also be noted that, although the 
most intensiye studies of human ecology 
have been concerned with urban and rural 
communities, human ecology has also been 
applied to larger areas and to world-wide 
phenomena. Thus the patterns of urbaniza- 
tion, the trends of migration, the interrela- 
tions between national states, the functions 
of frontiers, and the problems of minorities, 
among others, have been studied zt least in 

10 Cf. the studies of Rupert B. Vance, the “Rural 


Life Studies" prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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a preliminary way by the methods of human 
ecologv; and there is every reason to believe 
that in the future the knowledge gained 
from local small-scale research will be ap- . 
plied to the world as a whole. 


IH 


The accumulation of vast bodies of pre- 
cise, descriptive material and its graphic 
presentation by means of maps and diagrams 
has unfortunately led some investigators to 
assume that the facts are either self-explana- 
tory or that one set of ecological facts can be 
adequately interpreted in terms of other eco- 
logical data. In the ecological studies of de- 
linquency, insanity, family disorganization, 
religious life, political behavior, and social 
institutions ithas sometimes been naively as- 
sumed that, once the spatial distribution of 
people, institutions, functions, and problems 
has been traced and their concentration and 
dispersion noted, there remains nothing for 
the ecologist to do but to relate these phe- 
nomena to other ecological data to arrive at 
valid explanations. This view overlooks the 
fact that social life is a complex interdepend- 
ent whole. Material conditions of existence 
are, of course, important factors in the de- 
termination of social structure and personal 
characteristics and behavior. Subsistence, 
competition, the division of labor, spatial . 
and temporal arrangements and distribu- 
tions are important aspects of the material 
conditions of existence and, in turn, of social 
life. But they are not the whole of social life. 
On the contrary, as has been adequately 
demonstrated through numerous investiga- 
tions, types of attitudes, personalities, cul- . 
tural forms, and social organizations and in- 
stitutions may have as significant an effect 
in shaping ecological patterns and processes 
as the latter have in conditioning social and 
social-psychological phenomena. Indeed, in 
view of our present-day knowledge concern- 
ing social causation, we might well be pre- - 
disposed to follow the general principle that 
physical factors, while by no means negligi- 
ble in their influence upon social life and 
psychological phenomena, are, at best, con- 
ditioning factgrs offering the possibilities 
and setting the limits for social and psycho- 


* 
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logical existence and development. In other 


'. words, they set the stage for man, the actor. 


We are not yet far enough advanced to say 


with confidence what importance shall be: 


ascribed to any one factor operating in the 
complex sphere of the social and tke psy- 
chological much less to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of physical as distinguished 
from social and psychological factors. 

This does not, of course, mean that eco- 
logical studies are irrelevant to sociology 
and to the social sciences. They furnish the 
indispensable framework of knowledge upon 
which social and psychic existence rests. 
They often aid us in defining and localizing 
our problems. They aid us in uncovering in- 
terrelationships of which otherwise we might 
not be fully aware, and they suggest the se- 
lection of criteria for controlled study. It is 
as yet questionable to what extent ecologi- 
cal facts may serve as indices of social and 
psychological facts. For instance, the use of 
income, occupation, area of residence, home- 
. ownership, rental, and duration of settle- 

ment may well be justified in the analysis 
of social status; but if social status. is not to 
be thought of as identical with economic 
status and if, as we might well suspect, eco- 
nomic status itself is the resultant of factors 
among which those cited are only a few, then 
` the use of such an index as rental for eco- 
nomic status, not to speak of social status, is 
likely to be misleading. Used judiciously, 


however, such an. index may prove itself ` 


useful for scientific analysis, especially when 
its correlation with other facts of the same 
order has been established. 

The studies showing significant differ- 
ences in such phenomena as delinquency 
and mental disorders as between different 
areas of the city are of the utmost impor- 
tance for the advance of scientific knowledge 
in these fields. The establishment of gra- 
dients for rates of personal and social dis- 
organization passing from the center of the 
city out toward its periphery is a scientific 
achievement which carries us far beyond the 
common-sense knowledge we have had hith- 
erto. But it would be absurd to say that 
there is something in the inlying areas 
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themselves or in the fact that they are close 
to the center of the city that produces these 
high rates of delinquency or other forms of 
Social disorganization. It is rather to the 
relative concentration and segregation of 
certain population groups living under cer- 
tain conditions and in a certain culture that 
we must look for an explanation of these 
facts. Human ecology thus provides us with 
one of the hitherto neglected aspects of &he 
matrix within which social events take place 
and hence with a conceptual framework and 
a battery of techniques through which these 
social phenomena can be more fully and ade- 
quately understood. 

It would be vain, however, to expect hu- 
man ecology to give us more than a seg- 
mental view of the group life of man which 
sociology seeks to depict and to understand. 
Working in co-operation with students of 
social organization and social psychology, 
human ecologists can furnish a more com- 
prehensive and a more realistic analysis of 
society than would otherwise be possible. 
They can introduce into the study of social 
phenomena objective referents which will 
anchor the generalizations concerning so- 
ciety, for which all sociologists strive, more 
firmly in time, in space, and material reality. 
Human ecology is not a substitute for, but 
a supplement to, the other frame of refer- 
ence and methods of social investigation. By 
introducing some of the spirit and much of 
the substance and methods appropriate to 
the natural sciences into the study of social 
phenomena, human ecology has called at- 
tention to the wide areas where social life 
can properly be studied as if the observer 
were not an integral part of the observed. 
This beneficent influence would be negated, 
however, if the human ecologists were to 
proceed as if they, together with the demog- - 
raphers and the statisticians, were the only 
true scientists among the sociologists, or as 
if they, unaided by others using different ap- 
proaches, alone could comprehend and ex- 
plain the complicated and elusive realities 
in the realrh of the social. 
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ABSTRACT 


Examination of the first three volumes cf the American Journal of Sociology reveals general dissatisfaction 
with the current approaches to social questions and the firm conviction that there can be a science of society, 
but “social research" is absent, while more than half the contributions in the Jast three volumes embody 
results reached by quantitative methods. It is now evident that (1) sociology is to consist largely of induc- 
tions from the scientific study of social phenomenon; (2) such study will show correlations (positive or nega- 
tive) between a given species of social phenomenon and everything which might favor or oppose it; (3) sociol- 
ogists will be discoverers of correlations rather than plausible theorizers; (4) sociological treatises will be- 


come less personal. 


The story of the development cf sociol- 
ogy is much the same as that of the older 
branches of knowledge. A tract of human 
interest, overrun by speculation, dogmatiz- 
.ing, and fruitless controversy, gradually 
comes to be occupied by authentic settlers 
willing to dig and moil in order to make it 
produce. Laboriously the rank, age-old jun- 
gle-growth of myths, superstitions, wise 
saws, gnomic sayings, aphorisms, religious 
dogmas, and fine-spun philosophic deduc- 
tions is cleared away to make room for 
crops of verifiable knowledge. In the end we 
have a well-tilled productive area. 

Up to the Renaissance, churchmen, on 
the strength of a passage from Holy Writ or 
deducing from a reigning system of theol- 
ogy, stood ready to pass final judgment up- 
on human groupings ànd relationships, con- 
ventional values and behavior patterns, 
social customs and institutions. Tkanks to 
their shrewd insight they were often right, 
but this did not validate their methods. In 
the sixteenth century the philosophers had 
their innings; they undertook to clarify 
social matters jn the light of general princi- 
ples, self-evident or formally established. 
Even I can remember when in the “cata- 
logues" of many of our colleges the natural 
sciences were grouped under the designation 
“natural philosophy." “Psychology” was 
known as “mental philosophy”; ethics 
passed as “moral philosophy," po-itics as 
“political philosophy"; and reflections and 
comments on society were lumped as 
“social philosophy." So very recent has been 


the recognition of empirical inquiry as the 
means of arriving at demonstrable truth! 

Then, in the late afternoon of the last 
century, manv of our choicer spirts became 
the prey of dissatisfaction and restlessness; 
they felt thet the phenomena of society , 
ought to be studied in the same close, pains- 
taking way that had brought about such ` 
breath-taking advances in our knowledge of 
natural phenamena. In the earlier volumes 
of the American Journal of Sociology there 
is hardly a paper that does not show im- 
patience with trite, handed-down notions 
and assumptions as to things social; while 
fresh analyses, based' upon close inspection 
of the social reality itself, are put forward. 
Every contribution is pervaded by this 
straining for realism, and you meet with no 
citation of authorities dead or living. Re- 
search of the elaborate, costly type going on 
today is absent; but many studies of a fac- 
tual nature are presented. 


Thus I find in Volume I: 


Recent Legislation in Restraint of Trade 

The Michigan System of Child-saving 

The German Inner Mission 

Profit Sharing in the United States 

'The Civic Federation of Chicago 3 

The Distribution of the Sexes in the United 
States in 18g0 ` : 


In Volume II: à 
The Smoky Pilgrims 
Profit Sharing at Ivorydale 
The Working Eoy 
Productivity of Municipal Enterprises 
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| In Volume IIT: 


Character Building at Elmira 

'The George Junior Republic 

Factory Legislation for Women in the United 
States : 

Social Value of the Saloon 

Suicide in the Light of Recent Studies 

The Philadelphia Gas Works. 


Much interest is shown in the relation of 


upcoming sociology to other branches; 
I note studies of its relation to pedagogy, 
biology, anthropology, psychology, political 
economy. ` 
The intellectual labor now going into 
' authentic social research was then ex- 
pended in sharpening of concepts, in fresh 
and better analysis of social institutions, 
activities, and movements. I cite from Vol- 
ume I:: 
The State and Semi-public Corporations 
Scholarship and Social Agitation 
The Place and Functions of Voluntary Associa- 
tions 
Politics and Crime 
English and American Christian Socialism 
Businessmen and Social Theorists 


From Volume IT: 
‘The LePlay Method of Social Observation 
The Function of the Church 
Sanitation and Sociology 
Socialistic Thought in England 


From Volume IIT: 
The Scientific Value of Social Settlements 
Possibilities of the Present Industrial Svstem 
'The Control of Quasi-public Works 
A Co-operative Church-Parish System in Cities 
'The Relation of Sex to Primitive Social Control 


Turning now to the Zast three volumes of 
the Journal, Y find abundant evidence of a 
great shift of attention in the intervening 
half-century. There are many discussions of 
research techniques, e.g., case methods, how 
best to take an “opinion poll,” means of 
measurement, the use of the *culture-area" 
concept, the role of the “frame of reference,” 
etc. 

Of the fifty-nine papers printed in Volume 
XLVII of the Journal (1941-42), twenty- 
five can fairly be considered to represent 
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quantitative research. If we leave out the 
seventeen papers in a single number which 
describe the wartime morale of various bel- 
ligerent peoples, the quantitative papers 
come to twenty-four out of forty-two. Of 
the fifty-eight papers in Volume XLVIIT 
(1942-43), twenty-six are quantitative. But 
if we leave the fifteen papers in a single num- 
ber which describe the types of education 
being given to various backward peoplesand 
races, the proportion of quantitative papers 
is twenty-six out of forty-three. Of the forty- 
seven papers in Volume XLIX (1943-44), 
nineteen are quantitative. Since, however, 
an entire number is given over to the predic- 
tion of probable developments in the post- 
war world, i.e., applied sociology rather than 
pure sociology, the true proportion of quan- 
titative papers is nineteen out of thirty-five. 
In the three volumes 57 per cent of the con- 
tributions to sociology are quantitative! Pre- 
cisely the same endeavor to measure the ex- 
tent of occurrence of a social phenomenon, 
then compare the resulting quantum with 
those of other measured phenomena—social 
or subsocial—to see if a relation is disclosed, 
appears in the volumes of the American So- 
ciological Review. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF 
SOCIAL RESEARCH * 


It is certain that research in the social 
field is not going to be “off the same block” 
as research into nature. The investigator of 
human reactions has certain advantages 
over the explorer of the reactions of cells, 
molecules, and atoms. Having grown up in 
society, he is able’ to experience social phe- 
nomena as well as observe them. Often he can 
interpret them from the point of view of the 
insider, as well as from that of the mere on- 
looker. Even if he is unmoved by the emo- 
tions of the panicky mob or therapt revival 
meeting, he is able to talk with the partici- 
pants and learn why they react as they do. 

On the other hand, eagerness to get the 
"insider's" view of what goes on presents 
a pitfall in that the observer is prone to n- 
terpret the reactions of others by consider- 
ing why ke would so react were he in their 
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place—which may put him on a false track. 
Look what dreadful mistakes have been 
made in interpreting the beliefs and ways of 
primitives by observers who had never lived 
with contemporary primitives mcnths on 
end as the ethnologist of today fee:s bound 
to do! Even in regard to fellow-members of 
our own society, we may go wide of the mark 
when they are of a social milieu altogether 
different from our own. In attempting to 
forecast correctly the response of sharecrop- 
pers, Mexican immigrants, or American Ne- 
groes to a fresh situation, generally only 
those can be trusted who have known them 
long and intimately. 

Again social scientists are not so free as 
are other scientists to test hypotheses by 
controlled experiment. Just as the plant 
pathologist can inoculate hosts- of plants 
with the germs of a new disease and thereby 
learn its course and treatment, whereas the 
human pathologist cannot experiment with 
diseases unless volunteers present them- 
selves; just as the geneticist can make all 
sorts of pair combinations in an animal 
species and appraise the resulting progeny, 
whereas the student of human heredity can 
make no experiments—in incest, for ex- 
ample—but is limited to such cases as he 
can find; so the sociologist can institute 
only benign experiments, as, for example, 
trying out a promising diet, means of recre- 
ation, or teaching method on the inmates of 
an orphan asylum or a reformatory! He is 
really a field observer with a notebook rath- 
er than a laboratory experimenter. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE FACTS 


Before the advent of "honest-to-good- 
ness" scientific research into society, social 
facts of a particular description were looked 
upon not as materials to study and gener- 

` alize from but as possible supports cf a posi- 
tion: already* taken. They might serve as 
lubricants to facilitate the “downing” of a 
belief otherwise not easy to swallow! To 
“put over" your view you adduced enough 
hand-picked facts to make it look like an 
inevitable conclusion from them! In genuine 
induction, on the other hand, the facts are 
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prior! The conclusion is drawn from them 
by a logic that no one can gainsay. In the 
best examples of current social research 
your point of departure is hundreds or thou- 
sands of cases selected in a way that quite 
precludes “card-stacking.” Their typicality 
is assured by their being selected “by 
chance” or by their being all the cases in 
sight! How to handle and present the re- 
sults of the uniform stüdy of many cases so 
that they will yield all the light they are 
capable of imparting is a problem for the 
statistical expert. The sociologist’s job is to 
illuminate the showings of all the interrelat- 
ed investigations with the rays of light from _ 
divers other sources and draw therefrom 
such conclusions as they may warrant. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL REALITY 


One great weakness of the prescientific 
inquiries into social phenomena was faulty ` 
preliminary analysis. If it was something he 
objected to, the theologian accounted for it 
by laying it to “our natural propensity to 
evil” or “the instigation of the devil.” If it 
was something he approved of, the cause of 
it was “God’s prompting of our hearts" or 
“the impulses of the regenerate.” The social 
philosopher sought the “cause” or “causes” 
of the phenomena but rarely made his 
analysis exhaustive. The social researcher, 
on the other hand, usually finds that the 
volume of the phenomena he studies varies 
with a number of things. Back of such prob- 
lem-posers as intemperance, gambling, wife- 
desertion, juvenile delinquency, industrial 
sabotage, and race riots are divers motives, 
conditions, and circumstances. By studying 
how the volume of the phenomena fluc- 
tuates with each of these, he arrives at its 
“factors,” both those opposing it and those 
favoring it. The problem of which of these 
factors is to be considered the “cause” of the 
phenomenon he turns over to the logician. 
It is not something that his method can dis- 
close. : 

SOME TRAITS OF EMERGENT - 
SOCIOLOGY 


We dare not look forward to a sociology 
that will be as exact and settled as are the 
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riper sciences of nature. Suppose that among - 


living species the process of developmental 
adaptation to changed environment were 
speeded up until it went on a hundred times 
‘faster than. the rate Darwin found; could 
biology be as settled as it is? Or suppose that 
alterations of climate or of land elevations, 


subsidences, and erosions went on a hundred - 


‘times faster than they actually do; could 
. geology be as stable as it is? 

Now the subject matter of sociology, 

that is, the behavior of man in society, 


varies so much from age to age; from stage 


_ to stage of human culture, that many of our 
findings can be provisional only. In mar- 
riage, family, inheritance, property, crime, 
education, and patterns of grouping, what 
holds for literates may not hold for pre- 
literates; what goes for machine-users may 
not go for tool-users; what suits settled 
cultivators may not suit hunters or nomad 

. herdsmen. Iu many a situation the behavior 

of Christians, Moslems, or Buddhists gives 

little clue to the behavior of totemists. Even 
today alterations in the reigning social cul- 
ture may be so great and sudden as to con- 
found all prophecy. I thought I knew Ger- 
mans when I left them fifty-six years ago 
after a year of university study among them. 

But the new Satanic culture, naziism, has 

made them less comprehensible by me than 

are Samoyeds! 


SOME LIKELY CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
SUCCESS OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Lacking the needful mathematics, I am 
entirely incompetent to forecast how exten- 
‘sively quantitative procedures can be in- 
troduced into social research. However, if 
the past gives any clue to the future, it does 
not seem rash to hazard the following pre- 
dictions: . 

i. Since Ph.D’s should be prepared to 
contribute to their specialty, we shall see a 
serious part of the graduate work for the 
doctorate in sociology relate to techniques 
for social research. 
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2. As more and more they come to rest 
on wellestablished corfelations—negative 
as well as positive—among measured social 
facts, sociological treatises will be less per- 
sonal and speculative than they have been. 
In the degree that they become objective, 
they will converge rather than diverge! 

3. When hundreds of kinds of social phe- 
nomena have been measured and their 
measurements so checked against those, of 
associated conditions and circumstances 
that their true causes appear, utopianism 
wil meet with hard sledding. The old no- 
tion that there is just one social class or in- 
stitution that is responsible for society's ills 
has to be given up, now that social research 
has shown that unsocialized, recalcitrant, 
trouble-giving elements infest every class, 
stratum, and segment of society. 

4. When there are at hand tested and ap- 
proved techniques for getting at the facts 
underlying a problem-situation and ascer- 
taining their significance, social legislators 
and administrators will no longer need to 
work in the dark or the twilight. The time 
may be near when many legislative commit- 
tees and most bureaus and agencies of gov- 
ernment will have their research staffs. Since 
only government can ask questions that 
must be answered, we shall see a constant 
expansion of the inquiries of the Cénsus Bu- 


' reau; and in between decennial censuses will 


appear a great variety of special reports of 
sociological interest. 

5. As the body’ of verified knowledge 
about society grows, wild and irresponsible 
assertions as to actual social conditions will 
be promptly checked against the findings of 
the researchers and redound to the discredit 
of the utterer. 

6. Evidences of bias in thé collecting or 
handling of social data will prove so damag- 
ing to the reputation of the investigator 
that social researchers must? willy-nilly, 
cultivate “scientific objectivity,” until they 
come to command such general confidence 
as bacteriologists and certified public ac- 
countants now enjoy. 
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Trends in sociological research will doubtless be influenced by many problems arising in the postwar 
world and by improvements in method. In methodology we may expect the emergence of more suitable 
working concepts and better techniques for discovering pertinent social facts, both quantitative and quali- 
tative. The overwhelming demands of business, organized labor, and government for quick and practical 
answers to social problems may result in marked pressures upon our universities to neglect research which is 
less immediate in aim but perhaps more important in its ultimate bearing on society and culture, 


To attempt to forecast the future, es- 
pecially in these dynamic times, is a bold 
venture. It is always much safer to interpret 
the past than to predict events to come. 
Yet to indulge in fantasy about the world 
ahead is a persistent human interest, and 


the present paper is an effort to project a - 


picture of probable next steps in sociology. 
Just how much of what follows is sound pre- 
diction and how much a hope regarding de- 
velopments to come only time will tell. | 
Surely the future trends in sociology— 
despite rapidly changing times—are not 
likely to be completely unrelated to the past. 
Two broad influences are obvious: First, 


practical problems of society will continue’ 


to deterrfine our chief interests and instruc- 
tional and research tasks in the years ahead. 
The particular topics, on the otker hand, 
may be somewhat different from those with 
which sociology has customarily dealt. Sec- 
ond, the growing controls of the state over 
our society are bound to influence both the 
subject matter and the direction of our re- 
search. For example, along with the govern- 
mental contrqls we are pretty certain to see 
a great increase in all sorts of planning. 
Added political regulations and olanning, 
in turn, will affect the relations of individu- 
als and of economic and other groups to the 
state. While we cannot foresee all tre specif- 
ic features of such trends, some, at least, 
are already emerging, such as the extension 
of social security; the growth of govern- 
mental regulation of business, industry, and 
labor; and the acceptance of a host of con- 
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trols which are quite alien to the traditions 
and customs of our national society. 

Since the heart of any science lies in its 
research findings, we shall concern ourselves 
chiefly with trends in research. In the long 
view of sociology as a developing body of 
tested knowledge, the changes in college and 
university ccurses are of secondary impor- 
tance. Both formal instruction and training 
in method will increasingly be bound up 
with the direction of empirical investigation 
and systematic theory. Assuming, then, that 
research is the crucial matter, three major ' 
topics will serve as the foci for our discus- 


‘sion: trends in research topics, develop- 


ments in method, and the place of the state 
and private enterprise in determining areas 
of study and in providing funds for in- 
vestigation. 


I 
In essaying trends in research, we must. 


.not forget that larger economic, political, 


and social events will determine the chief ` 
direction which sociology will take, includ- 
ing our relations with the other social sci- 
ences. Interdisciplinary relations are likely 
to be closer than in the past, especially in 
areas where the sociological standpoint and 
interest are becoming more fully recognized. 

The further rapprochement of cultural 
anthropology and sociology seems self-evi- 
dent. While there may be opposition to this 
trend on the part of certain vested interests 
among the academicians, the integration of 
concepts, course content, and areas and 
methods of research is going steadily for- 
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ward. In like manner in many branches of 
psychology, especially those dealing with 
child development, abnormal conduct, and 
business and industry, the social-cultural 
factors in motivation and learning are recog- 
nized. Social psychology, representing two 
fields—the development and function of 
personality and collective or mass behavior 
—-has long drawn its method, content, and 
personnel from both sociology. and psy- 
chology. So, too, political science will prob- 
ably have even closer relations with soci- 
ology than in the past, especially as statist, 
in contradistinction to societal or nongov- 
ernmental, forces come into prominence. 
Likewise, we may expect sociologists to 
tackle numerous topics which have direct 
bearing on economics, such as the person- 
nel and group effects of technological 
changes; the decline in public willingness to 
undertake risk-bearing, especially in the 
face of continuing uncertainties of the busi- 
ness cycle and of governmental restrictions 
on investment and profit; the community 
implications—particularly for the consumer 
—of national advertising campaigns; and 
the social effects of the expanding power of 
organized labor. 

It will not be possible to comment on 
more than a few of the many problems 
which are related to our sister-disciplines 
or, more strictly, to traditional sociology. 
We shall begin with some of those related 
to business and industry. 

Respecting personnel selection and train- 
ing, we may expect close collaboration of 
the sociologist and psychologist in moving 
beyond the present use of intelligence and 
vocational tests in developing useful job 
descriptions and classifications to be used 
as the basis of prediction. All too often pres- 

' ent tests fail to take into account either the 
specific nature of the job to be done or the 
social-emotional responses which derive 
from the group situation in which a particu- 
lar operation is performed. 

The latter—that is, the group factors— 
are .tied in with labor-management con- 
tacts, as well as with the interpersonal rela- 
tions of the workers themselves. If into 
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these social situations, labor-union controls 
of one sort or another fre introduced, we 
will find still other complicating elements 
in the total picture, This whole area of so- 
clological and social-psychological research 
has so far been little exploited. Aside from 
a few studies, such as those of Hersey and 
of Mayo, Roethlisberger, Dickson, and 
Whitehead, little attention has been paid to 
the fact that a business house or factory js a 
kind of community in which all sorts of inter- 
personal contacts affect production rates: 
worker-worker, worker-foreman relations, 
and sense of group solidarity. Often enough 
these social patterns have repercussions on 
the family and neighborhood outside the 
plant. 

Common-sense observation shows that 
such problems are not confined to business 
and industry. During the present war mili- 
tary authorities have gradually become con- 
scious of similar elements in their various 
commands. Although little or no systematic 
research has been done on the matter, the 
group aspects of morale are everywhere evi- 
dent. This is true with respect to official 
military organization and also with regard 
to those interactions which grow up outside 
the formalities of military life and yet which 
play a vital part in esprit de corps. For ex- 
ample, the British found that greund-crew 
solidarity tends to break down when ground 
crews are put into a common labor pool 
from which individual workmen are drawn 
for specific jobs on planes scattered over an 
entire air base. In fact, in any military unit, 
comradeship and congeniality grow up 
among troops, which, though completely 
unofficial, greatly influence work and fight 
performance. 

Such observations are facts as surely as 
are test scores or production records. While 
owners, managers, and even trade-union 
officials vaguely recognize the8e group and 
interpersonal elements as of some impor- 
tance, little systematic study has been made 
of these matters. Techniques of direct ob- 
servation, polling, sociometrics, and of the 
interview may well be applied in investiga- 
tions of such data. 


^ 
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In this connection the type of examina- 
. tion for officer candidates developec by the 
British War Office Selection Boards, which 
give balanced weights to intelligence, social- 
emotional traits, and leadership abilities, 
may, with proper scientific standardization 
and validation, be made useful in personnel 
selection in business and industry. 

The healthy operation of government 
with respect to individuals and groups in- 
side the country, as well as in international 
relations, is closely linked with many mat- 
ters not strictly governmental. This fact 
obviously brings sociology into contact with 
political science. Thus the politiczl scien- 
_tist usually discontinues his analysis at the 
point where the units or functions of gov- 
ernment stop, whereas the sociologist is 
interested in processes that go on below and 
beyond the formal governmental structures 
or regulations. In particular, as we witness 
more and more state control over our daily 
lives, we shall need research on changes in 
people's attitudes, sentiments, and values 
regarding governmental functions as they 
influence those outside the state's orbit. 

In the light of present trends or. the in- 
ternational front, we may also expect in- 
creasing attention to the sociology of for- 
eign relations. So long as our nation focused 
its attention on domestic growth and ex- 
pansion on this continent, sociology tended, 
with few exceptions, to give little attention 
to international affairs. This was reflected 
in our textbooks, curriculums, and the top- 
ics of our research. As world events have 
overtaken us and obliged us to extend our 
political and economic horizons, sociolo- 
gists have become increasingly awaze of the 
importance of social-cultural data lying out- 
Side the Unitéd States. Thus in the past 
five years rural sociologists have gone to 
various Latin-American countries to study 
their rural lise and to aid scholars in those 
countries to understand us. These contacts 
have already had an effect upon the areas 
of research and on our teaching. We may 
expect a great growth of interest in the so- 
cieties and cultures of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and Oceania. This not only will iorce us 
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into closer contact with political science and 
economics but will broaden the factual and 
theoretical foundations of our science. 

In addition to such contributions, govern- 
mental agencies—as they expand—are like- 
ly to seek the aid of sociologists in solving 
some of their own organizational difficulties. 
Not only will government sponsor research 
in such fields as population, rural life, labor 
relations, child welfare, social security, and 
war-veteran adjustments, but, if and when 
government extends into activities formerly 
dominated by industry and busiaess, it, too, 
will need help on similar problems of per- 
sonnel selection, training, and group morale. 

As to research on topics traditionally 
closely associated with sociology proper, we 
may expect continuing studies in population, 
race relations, the family,-delinquency and 
crime, community—both rural and urban— 
and communication, to name only a few. 
We shall comment on only three of these: 
population, race relations, and communi- 
cation. 

Research in the field of population is one 
of the oldest end most objective. One strik- 
ing present trend, however, goes beyond 
the statistics of fertility, age-group differ- 
ences, and the traditional correlations of 
birth and death rates with class status, oc- 
cupation, education, and type of communi- 
ty. Students of population are now seeking 
to get at social-psychological attitudes and 
values, for example, those which are asso- 
ciated with the rising status of women or a 
high standard of living, which relate to 
the small-family system and programs of 
planned parenthood, which influence frigidi- 
ty and conjugal sex relations, and which 
otherwise affect not only differential fer- 
tility rates but a number of other aspects o 
family life. ' 

The topic of race relations and minority 
groups has wide ramifications and is likely 
to continue to interest sociologists, not only 
because òf our domestic maladjustments, 
but also because the problem is linked with 
our expanding ‘international contacts. With 
respect to the American scene, one impor- 
tant trend may be noted. Apparently the 
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broad studies by the general “race relations 
expert" who tried to cover a vast range of 
minority -problems will be replaced by 
studies of prejudice and discrimination as 
these emerge at the particular points where 
intergroup conflicts arise—in transport; in 
the office, store, or factory; in the church or 
School; or in places of recreation and amuse- 
ment. This means that the research workers 
in personnel selection and training im busi- 
ness and industry, in school supervision and 
curriculum-making, in interfaith relations, 
. and elsewhere will absorb this particular 
problem as a part of their larger obligations. 


This trend to investigate prejudiced be- 


havior within the specific situations ir. which 
trouble arises marks a step toward objec- 
tivity in analysis and a potentially more 
adequate solution of this difficult problem. 

Another important and rapidly expand- 
ing area of research has to-do with com- 
` munication, so important in both active 
and passive social adaptation. Studies in 
communication range all the way from those 
^ having to do with close interpersonal cor- 
tacts, as between mother and child, to those 
world-wide reaches of stimulation and re- 
sponse made possible by the radio. 

With regard to early socialization, genetic 
or child psychologists are gradually learn- 
ing from sociologists that, from birth on, the 
infant and child live in a social group. There 
is not, first, individual learning, to which is 
later added a "social" element. Interaction 
is present from the outset. With improved 
methods, in fact, it should be possible to 
test the suggestive assumptions o: such 
writers as George Herbert Mead, Sigmund 
Freud, and others regarding the rise of the 
"social self,” the “ego” and “supez-ego,” 
the “modal personality,” and other like 
concepts about the basic life-organization 
of the individual, 

So, too, the future should see much atten- 
tion paid to the learning of irrational habits, 
attitudes, and opinions—the whole area 
linked to culturally determined fantasy, so 
vital in daily living and in public controls 
of conduct. In the past, psychologists have 
paid most attention to learning of motor 
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skills and rational problem-solving. Re- 
search in this other dimension of man’s 
thought and action is badly needed. 

In those areas of communication which 
reach beyond person-to-person contact, we 
are certain to see ever expanding studies for 
some time to come. The contributions of 
Lazarsfeld, Stanton, Berelson, Merton, and 
others provide but a glimpse into yet un- 
touched phases of communication research. 
There is every reason to assume that human 
society will becomie more and more domi- 
nated by impersonal, urbanized, industrial- 
ized, “mass-society” culture. The days of 
primitive and folk societies are surely num- 
bered. Out of this "brave new world” will 
emerge new satisfactions and new values, 
also new frustrations and anxieties; and we 
shall want to know what these mean for 
social intercourse, personality development, 
and the larger social-cultural order. 

The recent disposition in anthropology 
and sociology to tackle the causal interrela- 
tions of society, culture, and personality will 
doubtless evoke further research. The kind 
of studies made by Benedict, Linton and 
Kardiner, Roheim, Dollard, Bateson and 
Mead, Hallowell, DuBois, and others is 
rapidly expanding to cover both primitive 
and civilized peoples. Moreover, certain as- 
pects of research regarding race aad minor- 
ity groups—now often heavily laden with 
more emotion than logic—will perhaps be 
absorbed into this larger and more objective- 
ly oriented field of study. Also comparative 
analyses of social organization and culture 
are needed as one basis in fact for the more 


- subtle tasks involved in unraveling the dy- 


namics of the personality-society-culture 
complex. In this connection the cross-cultur- 
al survey, begun by Murdóch and asso- : 
ciates at Yale, should, in due course, pro- 
vide at least one solid base for future library: 
and field research—the two types of study 
co-operating in approach, data, and anal- 
yses. ' i 
Out of such investigations should come 
some light on the age-old topic of the rela- 
tion of history to the social sciences. Es- 
pecially pertinent would be the establish- 
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ment of proximate and lifnited “historical 
laws" of social control and social-cultural 
change—-some sort of cultural uniformities 
within determinable time and space limits— 
as against the establishment of more general 
biosocial and social-psychological laws of 
personal development and of human inter- 
action everywhere. These latter would repre- 
sent uniformities of somewhat different 
character than those of culture as it is cus- 
torftarily defined. 


In addition to the type of study indi- 


cated above, both private enterp-ise and. 


government may more and more realize the 
utility of “self-testing” or analyses of the 
success or failure of particular operations. 
With respect to government, attention 
might be given to examining the actual 
workings of legislative, administrative, and 
judicial processes—not according to the 
blueprints of organization but in terms. of 
interpersonal and intergroup relations. The 
operations of bureaucracy, especially, may 
well come in for close scrutiny by social psy- 
chologists. So, too, we may expect an exten- 
sion of studies to check on the success or 
failure of particular governmental "action 
programs." The work of Likert and his 
Division of Program Surveys of the federal 
Department of Agriculture and of like 
studies during the war on public reactions 
to rationing and bond sales campaigns and 


of soldiers’ opinions of indoctrination films. 


and training programs give but a foretaste 
of what we may expect in greater abundance 
after the war. Certainly, we may look for a 
rapid expansion of such studies—already 
well established—in private business, con- 
cerned with testing sales appeals. The be- 
ginning of much of this type of research was 
the taking of straw votes on political candi- 
dates, and we may expect continuing use of 
even better public polling.on candidates and 
on various political and economic issues. 
Out of the self-testing methods and those of 
market research and polling we should, in 
time, get increasingly more efficient meth- 
ods of predicting certain forms of human 
behavior. 
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In addition to entering new areas of 
study, we may expect further development | 


of methods, including the probable emerg- 


ence of a more satisfactory universe of dis- 
course in sociology and improvement in the 
discovery of pertinent sociological facts and 
in handling the perennial problem of the 
quantitative versus the qualitative stand- 
point and method. Then, too, short-run as 
contrasted with long-run projects and the 
significant development of repetitive studies 
of the same or similar subject matter will 
occupy greater attention in the future. 
Finally, trends in research training will have 
considerable bearing on the quality of the 
investigations which lie ahead. 

No science worthy of its name fails to de- 
velop some system of accepted concepts. 
All too frequently each sociological research 
worker, like each theorist, still sets up his 
own terminology, rather ignoring the com- 
monplace fact that agreement on concepts 
is necessary so that others may understand 
one's work. Only such a consensus makes 
possible meaningful communication and 
hence verification. Furthermore, research 
findings should be so stated that thesystem- . 
atist may put empirical results together into 
some larger theoretical framework. In the 
past, sociology suffered from a plethora of 
theoretical systems which lacked empirical 
support. Today we have a considerable body 
of fairly reliable findings but little system- 
atic orgenization of these facts. 

'To remedy the inadequacy of sociological 
terms does not mean that we have to go in 
for fancy mathematical symbols and analo- 
gies. Many "respectable" sciences still lack 
a language of mathematics. Our statistical 
concepts are reasonably uniform; in the case- 
study method we still have no satisfactory 
agreement on conceptual tools. Yet in both 
quantitative and qualitative work we con- 
tinue to phrase our hypotheses, findings, 
and generalizations in terms which bear the 
mark of our individualistic interests. 

If one takes a backward glance as an aid 
in guessing the future, one may detect great 
improvement in what we now accept as a 
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sociological fact. Although many of our 
basic concepts have not been much im- 
“proved, specific techniques of observation 
.and checking our findings have been. The 
selection of pertinent items for study from 
the larger matrix of events, sound sampling, 
and better means of determining validity 
and reliability give considerable assurance 
that much of our basic data are more objec- 
tive than were those collected thirty or forty 
years ago, say, in the heyday of the social 
survey. ; 
This comment on the growing objectivity 
of the social fact leads on to a further and 
.familiar topic, namely, the difference be- 
tween quantitative and qualitative data and 
the means of analyzing the same. The an- 
cient debate as to which is the more sig- 
nificant—the case-history or the statistical- 
experimental approach—tends to leave the 
present generation of trained sociclogists 
cold. Few now maintain that without quan- 
tification there can be no science. Much of 
our most important data still do not lend 
themselves to statistical manipulation. The 
: lack of statistical tools for dealing with some 
of the more complex data should not deter 
us from recognizing that with adequate 
concepts, careful observation of well-drawn 
small samples, and the use of logical analy- 
‘Sis some very substantial generalizations 
may be derived. | 
Then, too, the growing use of the statis- 
tics of attributes holds much promise for 
‘dealing with data of the more qualitative 
sort in which there is not possible a par- 
ticular ordering of given values or categories 
but in which there may be the presence or 
absence of a value or fact or a given in- 
: tensity of response toward it. Guttman's 
work in scaling such qualitative findings and 
the use of attribute analysis of public opin- 
ion by Lazarsfeld and others are current ex- 
amples of important trends. 
Only recently have sociologists begun to 
take seriouslv one of the oldest canons of 


science—the duplication of controlled ob- 


servation. Repetitive studies are much need- 
_ ed to verify both. method and conclusions 
already put forward. It is the crying disgrace 
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of sociology, as of the other social sciences 
as well, that under the pressure to gain mis- 
conceived academic prestige and under the 
stimulus of almost endless topics to investi- 
gate, our research personnel has failed to 
assume this ancient responsibility of all 
scientists. But as we move toward more 
solid, though perhaps less striking, studies, 
we may expect increased repetition and mu- 
tual checking of work. 

As to the relative importance of the shdtt- 
run as against the long-range investigation, 
the future, like the present, should find a 
place for both. There will doubtless be in- 
creasing pressure from policy-makers in 
business, the labor movement, and in gov- 
ernment to give them collations and inter- 
pretations of known facts, and the rapid 
survey will be in much demand. Yet there 
will also be a definite place for the more ab- 
stract long-range investigation (see below). 
More important, however, than to divide 
projects as to shortness or length of time 


necessary to complete is the planning and 


execution of research in terms of significant 
problems phrased in promising hypotheses, 
pursued by adequate methods, and subject 
to repeated check by others. 

In closing this section a comment may be 
made on the probable trends in research 
training. In the past decade graduate in- 
struction in methods has departed consider- 
ably from the library historiographic train- 
ing and passed to training in statistics and 
the interview method. Estimating from pres- 
ent trends, however, we may anticipate 
much more attention being given to actual 


' training in the collection and processing of 


data, including the devising and administra- 
tion of tests and schedules, experience in 
coding and in the analysis of findings. So, 
too, those who wish to work in the case- , 
study field will get better guidance than in 
the past in interviewing, in the application 
of sampling, and in making more rigid 
checks on their reports. To facilitate these 
advances we may look forward to the estab- 
lishment of laboratory and field-work pro- 
grams in various graduate centers. Also, as 
labor, business, and government come to 
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draw more and more on sociology, we may 
find a good deal offin-service training. Then, 
too, schemes of periodic exchange of uni- 
versity research workers and their "opposite 
numbers" in business-, union-, or govern- 
ment-sponsored investigations may be de- 
veloped. In this connection, too, we may 
expect an expansion of grants-in-aid and 
both predoctoral and postdoctoral fellow- 
Ships as a means of assisting individuals to 
prepare themselves for research careers. 


Both through such aids and through changes ` 


in interdepartmental relations, we may ex- 
pect an increase in interdisciplina-y train- 
. ing. As indicated above, if sociology does 
become more and more involved in prob- 
léms which also touch politics and econom- 
ics, interdisciplinary training will ke all the 
more significant. s 


III 


'The growing importance of state controls 
in American society, especially those of fed- 
eral origin, are almost certain to have far- 
reaching effects upon science. The natural 
Sciences are aware of such trends, as wit- 


nessed in the recent discussions about the 


future of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development and about the impor- 
tance of keeping a close relation between 
inventions research, and plans for national 
security. There is certainly no reason to 
believe that the social sciences will return 
to the status quo ante, once the present war 
is over. Rather there is much reason for be- 
lieving that sociologists will be greatly need- 
ed by federal and state agencies, as well as 
by private enterprise and labor unions, to 
aid in solving their problems. Any exten- 
sive demand for such help will affect at 
least three aspects of research practice: the 
setting of the topics of study, the provision 
of funds, and the selection, and perhaps in 
part the traifiing, of research personnel. 
Since practical and public problems have 
always stimulated much of the research ever 
since sociology began to emerge as a science, 
no one need become anxious because the 
government or business or labor asks for aid 
in its studies, so long as other features of 
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science are left free. The setting of a prob- 
lem is one taing. Its investigation by ob- 
jective methods and the open publication of 
findings and their interpretation are another. 
Since funds will be necessary to carry on 
government-sponsored studies, the public 
treasury will surely provide them if legisla- 
tors—who control the purse strings—are 
convinced by administrators that there is a 
"need for such research. One effect of any 
heavy investment by the government in re- 
Search is that universities or privately sup- 
ported organizations may not be able to 
compete on equal terms with the federal or 
state-subsidized agencies in the matter of 
research personnel. Then, too, the govern- 
ment itself may take a hand in training re- 
search workers by fellowships, its own grad- 
uate work, or in-service apprenticeships. 
The implications of this trend are clear. 
In these matters—as in others financial— 
he who pays the piper calls the tune. First 
of all, certain areas of research are likely to 
be stressed and others neglected. And, while 
the precision of method and the accuracy of 
results may not be influenced by adminis- 
trative or other governmental personnel, 
in the interpretation and publication the 
customary scientific freedom might con- 
ceivably be tareatened. While the easy op-_ 
timists may pooh-pooh such an idea, there 
is no denying that power grows by what it 
feeds on, and politicians and bureaucrats 
anxious to remain in office and to put over 
their pet programs often become tenden- 
tious about their political, economic, and 
social views. If.it is to remain free, science 
must protect itself against just such con- 
tingencies. It must not be forgotten that 
the increasing influence of the state, as our 
most powerful control agency, stems, in 
part, from the failure of other institutions, 
economic and community, to meet the more 
serious crises of our time. This fact gives the 
government administrator great leverage 
over the mere research worker whom he has 
hired to dig up certain facts but who, in the ` 
administrators opinion, is hardly qualified 
to translate his findings into policy and 
program. 
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‘While one does not envisage here such 
drastic restrictions of free research and free 
press as have occurred in the totalitarian 
countries, one must not ignore the possi- 
bility that the domination of research in 
sociology by the state might have serious 
repercussions, Not only would it limit the 
range of problems studied, but even our 
contemporary governmental support of re- 
search—and I do not refer to wartime mili- 
tary necessity—has not always been entire- 
ly free from political pressures, at least in 
the matter of publication. Probably little 
damage has been done by the occasional 
suppression of a report or by its emascula- 
tion at the hand of a timid bureaucrat. Vet, 
as the state comes more and more to regu- 
late our business, industry, and agriculture, 
our education, recreation, and medical care, 
the more likely are the threats of interfer- 
ence with research. It should never be for- 
gotten that there is a historical and causal 
linkage between political democracy, eco- 
nomic free enterprise, religious freedom, and 
the canons of free research. 

The consideration of this matter leads at 
once to the question of the future of univer- 
sity sponsored and privately sponsored re- 
search. While some money for social re- 


'. Search is provided in certain state universi- 


ties, for the most part academic research in 
this country gets its funds from private 
philanthropy, supported by capitalist own- 
ers of large wealth. Occasionally one hears 
criticism—chiefly from the Left—that this 
means that research is not free. Yet, on the 
record, it seems to me that no reasonable 
judge could maintain that American busi- 
ness interests have seriously interfered with 
the spending of their research grants in our 
universities. . 
What is more likely and more serious 
with respect to basic long-range investiga- 
tions is that business enterprises and labor 
organizations wil pour substantial sums 
into our larger universities for research on 
all sorts of immediately practical problems, 
such as manager and employee relations, 
race relations in factory or market place, 
sales resistance dependent on class or nation- 
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ality backgrounds, shifts in custom and 
fashion as related to futifre sales, public re- 
actions to innovations such as prefabricated 
houses, and a host of like matters. 

Such tendencies to stress the immediate- 
ly practical—from either governmental or 
nongovernmental agencies—raise two basic 
questions: Is there still a place for the 
"ivory-tower" type of investigation in our 
universities?’ And, granted this scholarly 
separateness, what type of subject matter 
would it be well for university sociologists 
to tackle? ` 

Since so much of government-supported 
and privately subsidized research is imme- 
diate, it is highly important for universities 
to give a good deal of attention to more ab- 
stract, less practical, and long-range topics. 
With regard to this point, we may with 
profit draw some consolation again from the 
natural sciences, wherein the not-at-the- 
moment-applicable studies turn out, in 
time, to be the most useful. The matter is 
not entirely. different in the social sciences. 
Sumner's Folkways, though open to method- 
ological criticisms today, helped American 
social scientists to understand better some 
of the elements in group conflict and indi- 
vidual adaptation than did the large vol- 


umes devoted to pacifism, vice, and crime 


written by reformers who had the answers 
before they collected their data. Again, de- 
spite subsequent criticisms of the work, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America by 
Thomas and Znaniecki, not designed to help 
some welfare agency to deal with Polish 
clients, threw more light on important as- 
pects of acculturation than did a dozen sob- 
sister surveys and personal narratives of the 
“immigrant problem” of two decades or so 
ago. In similar vein, preseft and future 
studies of the interplay of society, culture, 
and personality, even though they draw: 
upon primitive peoples for thetr data, may 
in the end yield richer scientific dividends 
than some of the reformist attacks on jim- 
mediate problems close at hand. 

In short, the academician-researcher still 
has a worthy role, and the future of soci- 
ology is surely going to be influenced one 
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way or another if university research simply 
apes the growing l*usiness-, labor-, or gov- 
ernment-sponsored investigation rather than 
‘continues to accept its traditional responsi- 
bility to give major attention to the more 
abstract and momentarily less practical 
'studies. ; 

In this connection, too, organizations like 
the Social Science Research Council should 
have a larger, not a lesser, function in the 
years ahead. As a corporate body represent- 
ing all the social sciences, it may, with 
profit to all of us, expand its pilot studies 
into new fields; it may continue to aid in 
further training of promising scholars; and 
it may serve as a clearing house for ideas 
and projects most likely to advance the 
fundamental knowledge of society and cul- 
` ture. l 
All this does not mean that university 


sor 
and other nongovernmental research will 
necessarily have no relation to that under 
governmental aegis. Rather the two may 
well supplement each other as to projects 
and as to the use of personnel. We may look 
for more exchange of ideas and conjoint 
projects and for definite arrangements which 
will permit the exchange of research work- 
ers between governmental and nongovern- 
mental agencias, Not only should university 
and state-employed research workers be in- 
cluded in suck contacts, but those doing re- 
search for labor organizations and business 
interests as well. A coalition of all scholars, 
no matter where they work, should be able 
to offset any serious threat from political 
demagogues, business barons, or labor czars 
to undermine the essentials of free research 
in this country. At least, let us hope so! 
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The prestige of the physical sciences has stimulated the application of their methods to social phenomena. 
Thus there is in sociology a strong trend toward empirical research, quantitative methods, the development 
of instruments, and a type of theory susceptible to objective testing. Attention is turning toward the study 
and generalization of simple systems rather than historical and philosophic approaches. The training of 
sociologists will be modified accordingly. The war work of sociologists has interrupted, for the most part, 
their scientific work; but they may be expected to play an increasing scientific role in government. The 
relation of sociologists to social movements is the same as that of other scientists. 


About fifteen years ago a group of young- 
er sociologists brought out a volume on 
Trends in American Sociology. The frst two 
chapters of that book, by Jessie Bernard 
and Read Bain, respectively, are pérhaps 
still the best brief summary of the history 
and trends of sociology up to that time. 
Since the publication of this volume, there 
have appeared from time to time analyses of 
the annual census of social research con- 
ducted by the American Sociological Soci- 
ety? The American Journal of Sociology also 
publishes an annual list of student disserta- 
tions on the trends of the last decade. The 
present essay, while it is doubtless influ- 
enced by these and other data, will not at- 
tempt to base its conclusions directly on 
specific sources of this kind but will rather 
set down the author’s net impressiors, from 
whatever source derived.3 


1Trends in American Sociology, ed. G. Lund- 
: berg, Read Bain, and Nels Anderson (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1929). Since this book appeared, 
an exhaustive history, Origins of American Soci- 
ology, by L. L. and J. S. Bernard, has appeared; see 
also F. House, The Development of Sociology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936); H. E. Barnes, 
H. Becker, and F. Becker, Contemporary Social 
Theory (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1940); H. E. Barnes and H. Becker, Social Thought 
from Lore to Science (New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1938). .' 
2 H. D. Sheldon, Jr., “Analysis of the 1542 Cen- 
sus of Research," Americam Sociological Review, 


VII (1942), 524-37 (a comparison of the census 


returns of 1940, 1941, and 1942). 


3 To check my own opinions I have consulted a 
number of sociologists on different points treated. 


I. INCREASING INFUENCE OF THEORY AND 
METHODS OF OTHER NATURAL 
SCIENCES ON SOCIOLOGY 


It was inevitable that the tremendous 
vogue and prestige of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences in modern times should pro- 
foundly affect the social sciences. The Dar- 
winian revolution was the most conspicu- 
ous evidence of this influence during the 
past century. Supported on the theoretical 
Side by Peirce, James, and Dewey, it re- 
sulted in the behavioristic development in 
psychology and sociology, which established 
itself during the second decade of the pres- 
ent century. The behavioristic approach 
cut the ground from under traditional men- 
talistic and “instinctive” theory* and in a 
fundamental way revolutionized sociology, 
psychology, and cultural anthropology. The 
European tradition of social science as a` 
philosophical and historical discipline cor- | 
respondingly lost status in sociology, has 
Steadily declined in the last two decades, 
and is destined to further decline. 

This transition has been accompanied by 
worry in some quarters lest. sociology was 
merely trying to "imitate" the other sci- 
encés. The present attitude is that the de- 
gree and advisability of the imitation is to be 


Valuable replies to my inquiries were received from 
the following, to whom grateful acknowledgments 
are due: F. Stuart Chapin, E. W. Burgess, Read 
Bain, Jessie Bernard, Donald Young. I explicitly 
absolve them from responsibility for any of the views 
expressed in the present paper, with which they may 
or may not agree in whole or in part. 
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determined by the results achieved rather 
than by considerations of tradition, plagia- 
rism, or etiquette. In the meantime, it has 
become clear that thé original fear was un- 
warranted anyway, because no sociologist 
proposed to “force sociology into the frame- 
work of physics," biology, or any other non- 
sociological science whatsoever. I£, on. the 
other hand, theories and principles can be 
discovered which apply with equal validity 
to human and animal social behavior end to 
inanimate, physical, and chemical processes, 
that is a consummation devoutly to be 


wished and to be striven for.* This view of. 


the matter has been strengthened greatly 
by the Unity of Science movement,’ which 
has enlisted the interest of a highly distin- 
guished group of scholars from the fields of 
physical science, mathematics, logic, pliilos- 
ophy, biology, psychology, linguistics, ane 
the social sciences. 

As a result of this shift of interest T. 
emphasis, not only has the accumulation 
of sociological data of a type subjec- to gen- 
eralization by recognized scientific methods 
been increased greatly, but instruments 
and methods of observing, recording, and 
drawing conclusions from data have ad- 
vanced immensely. One may predict with 
great confidence that this trend is destined 
to much greater expansion in the future. A 
necessarily concomitant development has 
been a tremendous interest and develop- 
ment of quantitative, chiefly statistical, 
methods. We shall probably hear very little 


more about ''case studies” and "'typology"" 


versus “statistical methods." This absurd 
chapter of sociological discussion is about 
closed, to the reljef of all scientists who want 
to get on with their jobs. 


4 For further dicio of the point see my paper; 
*'Regionalism, Science, and the Peace Settlement,” 
Social Forces, XXI (1942), 131-37. 


S See the monographs of the International Encyclo- 
pediaof Unified Science (University of Chicago Press). 


6 See the symposium on this subject by E. W. 
Burgess, S. A. Stouffer, L. S. Cottrell, Tr., S. A. 
Queen, G. B. Vold, and G. A. Lundberg in Sociom- 
eiry, IV (1941), 329-83. See also Paul Hcrst (ed.), 
The Prediction of Personal Adjustment (Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Bull. 48 [rg4r]), Part II; 
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The influence of the other.sciences on 
sociology will be further evident as we re- 
view recent research trends, which are our 
principal basis for estimating the proximate 
future of sociology. We turn, therefore, to a 
consideration of some developments in ac- 
tual research during the past decade.? 


IL. PROMISING TRENDS IN SOCIO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH 


A. THEORY 


The pronounced empirical trends in re- 
cent sociology have raised the question as to 
whether theory is not being neglected. There 
has been warrant for this concern during the 
recent era of extensive and expensive sur- 
veys without either hypotheses or theories, 
and there is still reason to emphasize the 
point. On the other hand, the assumption 
that the emphasis on empirical methods and 
aspects necessarily means the neglect of 
theory is quite unwarranted. The periods 
in the recent history of natural science most 
devoted to empirical research have also been 
most productive of illuminating scientific 
theory. I think this will turn out to be true 
also in sociology. Indeed, there is evidence 
of a vigorous interest in a new and more 
promising type of sociological theory. 

Until recently, sociological theory has 
been thought of as consisting largely of the 


T. Sarbin, “A Contribution to the Study of Actu- 
arial and Individual Methods of Prediction," 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (1943), 
593-602. 

7I have recently reviewed this subject before 
the American Sociological Society (‘Sociologists 
and the Peace," American Sociological Review, IX 
[1044], 1-13) and shall therefore confine myself 
here only to certain aspects and developments which 
L consider of particular significance for the future. 
I take it for granted that certain well-established 
types of research, such as in the various depart- 
ments of demography, for example, will continue 
and expand. Likewise, the community, regional, and 
administrative research carried on by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the various experiment 
stations and some universities and foundations 
will, of ccurse, continue. This paper does not pur- 
port to be a survey and evaluation of the, whole 
field but is rather a comment on new developments 
which are probably destined to advance rapidly and — 
extensively. . : 
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history of social thought. Sociologists will 
continue to be interested in that subject, 
but they will be interested in it chiefly as a 
source of hypotheses for scientific test rather 
than as authority, as articles of faith, or as 
scientific conclusions. The formulations of 
Marx, Spencer, Weber, Pareto, and others 
have too frequently been accepted as gospel 
by sociologists, who have accordingly sup- 
posed it to be their primary function to ex- 
pound these texts. I predict that in the prox- 
imate fùture most sociologists will turn 
sharply away from this type of “sociologi- 
cal theory” to the type of theory construc- 
tion followed in the other natural sciences.? 

I am not here interested in appraising 
any particular theory. The importan: thing 
is that the new type of sociological theory is 
definitely designed io be tested and. capable of 
being tested by methods accredited to other 
sciences. This is one of the principal respects 
in which sociological theory hitherto has 
been weak and irresponsible. With the new 

*Perhaps the finest single illustration of tke 
new type of sociological theory with which we shall 
be increasingly concerned in the future is S. A. 
Stouffer, *Intervening Opportunities: A Theory of 
Relating Mobility and Distance,” American Socio- 
logical Review, V (1940), 845-67. See also the fol- 
lowing: D. S. Thomas, “Interstate Migration and 
Intervening Opportunities,” American Sociological 
Review, VI (1941), 773-83; J. Q. Stewart, “The In- 
fluence of a Population at a Distance,” Sociometry, 
V (1942), 63~71; Eleanor Isbell, "Internal Migration 
in Sweden and Intervening Opportunities," Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, IX (1944), 627—39. See also 
my comments on Stouffer's study in “Sociologists 
and the Peace," pp. 10-11. Other examples may be 
found in various monographs of the Yale Institute 
of Human Relations. See, e.g., Clark Hull, Principles 


-` of Behavior (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 


1943); Donald Horton, “The Functions of Alcohol in 
Primitive Societies," Quarterly Journal of Studies in 
Alcohol, IV (1943), 199-320 (esp. pp. 222-303); 
G. P. Murdock, “The Cross-Cultural Survey,” 
American Sociological Review, V (1940), 361-70. 
Chapin’s experimental studies are also important 
evidences of the trend toward careful theoretical 
formulation in connection with empirical work (see 
F. Stuart Chapin, “Some Problems in Field Inter- 
views When Using the Control Group Tecknique in 
Studies in the Community,” American Sociological 
Review, VIII [1943], 63-68; “An Experiment on the 
Social Effects of Good Housing,” tbid., V [1940], 863- 
79; and “Design for Social Experiments," ibid., II 
[1938], 786-800). ° 
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departure, students of theory will turn more 
and more to the great classics of contempo- 
rary science in whatever field relevant ex- 
amples may be found rather than to the 
antiquated sociological lore that has hither- 
to cluttered up courses on sociological 
theory. Scientific theory will be recognized 
for what it is, namely, a system of logic 
which is equally applicable to all subject 
matter and which can best be studied and 
illustrated in the fields where it has been 
most rigorously and successfully applied. 
We shall continue to study the main strands 
of sociological, anthropological, and psy- 
chological theory—whose separation is, I 
believe, an accident of academic organiza- 
tion—and especially, the monographs which 
aim to test these theories. But we shall also 
study carefully most of the monographs of 
the International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science. 


B. “ATOMIC” RESEARCH ON ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Closely allied with, if not part of, the 
trend in sociological theory noted above has 
been a turning to the intensive study of rela- 
tively small and simple social systems rather 
than the traditional cosmic researches to 
which sociologists in the past have been ad- 
dicted. That is, we are leaving the “natural 
history” stage of our science and turning to 
“atomic” research. It is generally agreed 
that atomic theory, as developed in physics 
and chemistry during the last hundred years, 
has proved by far the most fruitful theoreti- 
cal approach ever undertaken. The essence 
of this approach is the abstraction of in- 
creasingly elementary constructs and situa- 
tions from the complex macroscopic uni- 
verse of common sense and the increasingly 
vigorous definition and description of these 
abstractions. I refer here not jo the highly 
controlled laboratory conditions but to such 
abstractions as atoms, electrons, and quanta, 
which are purely theoretical constructs 
endowed with such attributes as to enable 
us to deduce logically from them the events 
we observe. It is by the use of such 
constructs that physical scientists have 
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achieved their most notable triumpks. That 
is, the progress of physical theory might be 
said to have consisted of-learning more and 
more about less and less. Yet it turns out 
that what we learn about this “less and less” 
which we abstract is applicable to the 
“more and more.” This should also be re- 
membered by those sociologists who fear 
the “atomic,” “analytic” approach on the 
ground that it neglects “synthesis.” It is 
precisely this atomic and analytic approach 
which has made possible (if, indeed, it is 
not correlative to) the most comprehensive 
and magnificent syntheses ever achieved by 
the human mind.? 

In predicting an extensive development 
of "atomic" sociological research, I am not 
depending upon any assumed or necessary 
similarity in the development of scciology 
and the other sciences. I base the prediction, 
rather, on evidences in current research. 
The whole sociometric movement, and es- 
pecially the sociometry of interpersonal re- 
lations, is of this character. Two major and 
closely related currents of research of this 
type are today converging. One has its ori- 
gin in psychiatry," the other in personnel 
management and industrial (personal) re- 
lations.” The quest is for principles cf social 


? For elaporation of this point see my paper, 
“Some Problems of Group Classification and Meas- 
urement," American Sociological Review, V (1940), 
352-53; also Foundations of Sociology (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 140-41. In these refer- 
ences I have pointed out that what is called “ty- 
pology" is entirely compatible with the position here 
advocated (see also Foundations of Socioiogy, pp. 
462, 523-24). There is no conflict between the 
“atomic” and the “situational” or “field” approach. 
Both have gone forward together in all the sciences 
(see W. M. Malisoff, “What Is an Atom?” Philoso- 
phy of Science, Vie[1939], 261-65).: 


1? See, e.g., J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A 
New Approach to the Problem.of Human Interrela- 
tions (Washington: Nervous and. Mental Disease 
Pub. Co., 1934)* 


1 See, e.g., T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free 
Society (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936), chaps. iii and iv, and The Industria: Worker 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, .1938); 
F. J. Roetlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939). 
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behavior in simple systems which may lend 
themselves to generalized application to 
vast and complex situations. As generaliza- 
tions in science must always be in terms of 
probabilities and these, in turn, must be in 
terms of quantified data, the sociometric 
movement has turned vigorously to the de- 
velopment of quantitative techniques suited 
to interpersonal relations of a type hitherto 
assumed to be approachable only by dis- 
cursive literary methods. The result has 
been a tremendous development in the past 
decade of scales, tests, and other instru- 
ments, together with new adaptations of 
mathematics to sociological sampling, to in- 


. dices, to coefficients, and to factor analysis. 


All these devices are designed to express 
more sharply and adequately elemental social 
relationships and to permit their statement 
as generalizations of varying degrees of 
probability. The trend is still in its early 
stages, 

As part of the trend toward intensive 
study of elementary social situations, I ex- 
pect increased interest in the sociology of 
subhuman animals, “simpler” peoples, chil- 
dren, and institutional and industrial groups, 
but with a greatly improved technology, in- . 
cluding sound-movies, improved sociograph- 
ic and sociometric techniques,? and, above 
all, a more objective and rigorous termi- 
nology and units for the expression of rela- 
tionships. 


C. RUMAN ECOLOGY AND REGIONALISM 


The ecological and regional approach, 


: broadly conceived to refer both to geograph- 


ic and to social space, is still the most prom- 
ising theoretical and practical orientation in 
sociology. The theoretical development of - 
this field lags somewhat, ‘but increasingly 


. excellent empirical monographs are ap- 


12 See, eg., U. Bronfenbrenner, “A Constant 
Frame of Reference for Sociometric Research,” 
Sociometry, VI (1943), 363-97, and VII (1944), 40- 
75; see also “The Graphic Presentation of Socio- 
metric Data," Sociomeiry, VII (1944), 283-89; 
and Joan H. Crisswell, “Sociometric Methods of 
Measuring Group Preferences," Sociometry, VI 
(1943), 398-408. . 
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pearing. As suitable additional indices of 
social and cultural phenomena become avail- 
able, the type of subject matter amenable 
to ecological study will correspondiagly in- 
crease. Finally, as I suggested some years 
ago, the theoretical framework of ecology 
may be found as useful in reference to social 
as to geographic space; that is, the phe- 
nomena of status and social distance, it may 


be found, can be most clearly exhibited in ` 


ecological terms.. Consider, for example, 
Stouffer's theory, mentioned above, which 
relates physical mobility to geographic dis- 
tance, a definitely ecological study: Is it not 
possible that his law describing these phe- 
nomena may be found applicable to the so- 
cial (status) location and movement of 
people with reference to social distance? 
That is, the range of status aspirations of 
people may vary directly as the opportuni- 
ties at a given social distance and inversely 
as the intervening opportunities. Or, to take 
a. more specific hypothesis of the type now 
subject to test by sociometric techniques: 
It may be found that people choose their 
friends from their own or other age-groups 
according to the distance distribution of age 
opportunities. These are merely illustrative 
hypotheses. But the constant extension or 
modification of such laws as Stouffer’s soas 
to apply to an increasing variety of phe- 
nomena is, precisely the type of generality 
' and parsimony sought in scientific: laws. 
^. In the meantime, the coming peace settle- 


13 See, eg, C. R. Shaw and'H. D. McKay, 
Juvenile Delinquency in Urban Areas (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942); C. F. Schmid, 
Social Trends in Seattle (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1944), and Saga of Two Cities 
(Minneapolis: Minneapolis Council of Social Agen- 
cies, 1037); A. R. Mangus, Rural Regions in the 
United Siates (Washington, D.C.: W.P.A. Division 
of Research, 1940); H. F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: 
Chicago Model (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937); Margaret J. Hagood, “Statistical 
Methods for Delineation of Regions Applied to 
Data on Agriculture and Population,” Social Forces, 
XXI (1943), 287-301; H. W. Odum and H. E. 
Moore, American Regionalism (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1938); J. A. Quinn, “Topical Sum- 
mary of Current Literature on Human Ecology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (1940), 
191—220. 
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ment promises to become another costly 
demonstration of the résult of ignorance or 
deliberate neglect of the most elementary 
principles of organic balance and regional 
integration from a naturalistic, as con- 
trasted with a moralistic, viewpoint. Among 
other delusions, there is the idea that since 
airplanes fly so fast, therefore time and 
space (or, more specifically, certain, basic 
time-distance ratios) are no longer signifi- 
cant in sociology or in social arrangements. 
Another aspect of the same error is the no- 
tion that, since communication is facile and 
ideological heterogeneity is great, therefore 
territorial contiguity is no longer an impor- 
tant considération in determining workable 
administrative units. From this reasoning 
it follows without much difficulty that in 
planning a world organization, world pow- 
ers can be created from ghost empires of the 
past, provided we verbalize about them as 
if they had population, resources, technol- 
ogy, and other essentials of national power 
which, in fact, they do not possess, From 
resulting disasters we shall doubtless some 
day learn—the hard way—certain princi- 
ples of ecology. In the meantime sociolo- 
gists could profitably devote themselves 
more assiduously to this subject in the fu- 


ture. 
‘ e 


D. RESEARCH IN MASS COMMUNICATION, 
ATTITUDES, AND SOCIAL TENSION 


The sensational development of the tech- 
niques of reliable public opinion polling in 
recent years has placed within our reach a 
multitude of quantitative data on social di- 
mensions, hitherto largely a matter of spec- 
ulatiori[4 As a result, we may expect fur- 
ther extensive development, for research 
and for practical purposes,’ of detailed in- 
quiries into the state of the social weather in 
response to definitely measured stimuli. 
"Opinionology" may become 4 science com- 


1 See Paul Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1944); see also H. Cantril, Gauging 
Public Opinion (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944); S. C. Dodd, “On Reliability in Polling: 
A Sociometric Study of Errors in Polling in War 
Zones,” Sociometry, VII (1944), 265-82. 
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parable to meteorology.. Such a science: 


could provide maps of all kinds cf social 
weather and its movements and trends, 
whether it be mob-mindedness, anti-Semi- 
- tism, or the extent of the fear of an invasion 
from Mars. Right now it would be helpful 
in this country to know exactly where are 
the high-pressure areas against Negroes and 
American-born Japanese. How important 
will it not be in postwar Europe to know 
where high- and low-pressute areas are with 
respect to the scores of minorities that must 
find their place in European society? 
Thus, in addition to its importance as a 
research tool, opinion polling may become 
a device through which can be resolved the 


principal impasse of our age, namely, the 


apparent irreconcilability of authoritarian 
control, on the one hand, and the puttic will, 
on the other. It may be that through prop- 
erly administered public opinion palls pro- 
fessionalized public officials can give us the 
efficient government now, claimed for au- 
thoritarian, centralized administration and 
yet have that administration at all times 
‘subject to the dictates of a more delicate 
barometer of the people’s will than is pro- 
vided by all the technologically cbsolete 
paraphernalia of traditional democratic 
processes. In short, it is not impossible that, 
as advancing technology in one department 
of our lives led to a threatened breakdown of 
' democracy, so an improved social technol- 
ogy and inventions may restore and even 


increase the dominance of the people's voice ` 


in the control of human society. 


E. LANGUAGE, LOGIC, AND SEMANTICS 


Finally, and partly as a result of the. 
above developments, there will be more. 


thorough inquiry by sociologists irto the 
basic medium in terms of which mos: socio- 
"logical phenomena take place, namely, lan- 
guage itself. "Phis interest has been slow to 
develop as a field for scientific inquiry, but 
- the construction of scales and the extensive 
polling of attitudes have helped to bring 


' out the vagueness and the variety of relation- . 


ships of current symbols to meanings and to 
things. Already a better understanding of 


$ 
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the rolé of language has to a large degree 
disposed of one of the principal obstacles to 
the development of the social sciences, 
namely, the:znimistic and mentalistic ex- 
planation of social phenomena. The pro- 
found influence of the language structure of 
a people upon their outlook upon the world 
and their consequent assumptions as to 
"eternal verities" and the Ding an sich is un- 
fortunately still only inadequately under- 
stood by sociologists. See, for example, most - 
of their arguments over the "right" defini- 
tion of terms and whether a scale measures 
“the real thing" or merely the aspects which 
the scale species, plus those aspects highly 
correlated with the specified aspects. l 
- The widespread interest in semantics 
during the past decade is certain to grow 
and in the end will have revolutionary 
effects upon sociology and sociological meth- 
ods. Irresponsible talk will be greatly cur- 
tailed because new logical instruments and 
more rigorous symbols will make easy the 
detection of nonsense even when developed 
with the superb skill of the old masters. As 
Tarski has said: 


The new logic surpasses the old in many re- 
spects,—not only because of the solidity of its 
foundations and the perfection of the methods 
employed in its development, but mainly. on: 
account of the wealth of concepts and theorems 
that have been established. Fundamentally, the 
old traditional logic forms only a fragment of 
the new, 2 fragment moreover which, from the 
point of view of the requirements of other sci- 
ences, and of mathematics in particular, is en- 
tirely insignificant.'s A 


Symbolic logic may be found to have as 
great a significance in sociology as mathe- 
matics has had in the other sciences. 


F. CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Finally, the trend toward large-scale co- 
operative research involving organization, 
administration, and machine technology 
must be noted; that is, the bulk of sociologi- 
cal research is being “industrialized,” so 
that the handicraftsman, quantitatively at 


15 A, Tarski, Introduction to Logic (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1941). 
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least, plays a smaller and smaller role. In 
this respect, also, sociological research is un- 
doubtedly destined to follow in the steps of 
research in the other sciences; that is, most 
of it will be doné in the large laboratories 
with adequate equipment and technical 
staffs. This trend must be welcomed and en- 
couraged if we are to gain in the race be- 
- tween sociological research and disaszer. We 
must look forward to the establishment of in- 
stitutions like the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Mellon Institute which 
willbe devoted primarily to the advancement 
` of the social sciences and the solution of so- 
cial problems. But there must be lef- ample 
place for the creative and original handi- 
craftsman, unhampered by executive duties, 
on the one hand, and by. assembly-line jobs, 
on the other. However, this problem has 
been. recognized i in the industrializetion of 
research in the other sciences and is usually 
provided for by the appointment of promis- 
ing creative scientists to positions of great 
freedom f.om organization and routine. 


III. THE TRAINING OF SOCIOLOGISTS 


The training required for future sociolo- 
gists is more or less implied in my anticipa- 
tions of the future. They will be expected 
to be more familiar with the thecry, the 
logic, and the practice of natural science as 
a method. As a matter of course, students 
will acquire a thorough familiarity with ele- 
mentary statistical methods much as they. 
now learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In addition, they will spend considerable 
extra time as graduate students in che spe- 
cial quantitative methods recently devel- 
oped i in sociology, such as scale construction, 
opinion measurement, the sociometry of in- 
terpersonal behavior, and factor enalysis. 

The history of social thought will be rele- 
gated approximately to the position that 
the history of chemistry, physics, and biol- 
ogy occupies in the training of students in 
these fields, That is, advanced students will 
be expected to be familiar with the main 
outlines in the light of contemporar knowl- 


16 This point was especially emphasized by Jessie 
Bernard in the communication mentioned :n n. 1. 
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edge, in which they will first have a firm 
grounding. Protracted expounding .of ob- 
solete texts with much memorizing of who 
said what, when, and why will further de-, 
cline. Scholasticism, sometimes grandly 
called “scholarship” and “erudition,” will 
decline in sociology. “Wissensociologie” will 
be recognized for what it is, namely, that 
branch of sociology which shows how the 
“mental content” and “ideologies” of people 
are influenced by social, ecological, and bth- 
er environmental conditions, very much 
as other aspects of man’s personality and 
behavior are determined. Research in mass 
communication is in fact already extensive- 
ly engaged in.this work. This subject is 
destined greatly to expand, but it will be 
Studied as a contemporary rather than as a 
“historical” (noncontemporary) phenome- 
non. Much time has been wasted in dis- 
cussion about the "place of history" in edu- 
cation, in science, and in sociology. Strictly 
speaking, that is an absurd question in view 


-of the fact that all events that have oc- 


curred are necessarily historical and: hence 
all the. data of any science are historical. 
There need be no argument about the im- 
portance and value of history, except for the 
tendency in some quarters to take toward 
history somewhat the same attitude as is 
taken toward antique furniture,and some 
kinds of cheese and wine, namely, that the 
older it is, the better it is. Sociology should 
draw on whatever history it finds accessible 
and useful for its purposes. 

As sociology advances, a greater propor- 
tion of training time will be devoted to a 
critical and detailed analysis of the leading 
research monographs in the field as the 
quickest way to become acquainted with 
the surviving residue of past efforts, the 
strength and the weaknesses of the methods 
employed, and ways of improving upon . 
them. The monographs will be selected and 
grouped according to the type of training 
they are calculated to impart. 

Participation in actual original research 
will be the principal part of the training of 
graduate students. This will probably take 
the form of co-operative field projects care- 
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fully designed to illustrate the whole scien- 
tific process as exemplified and carried out 
in a concrete case or cases, from the forniu- 
lation of working hypotheses to the publica- 
tion of conclusions. In addition, something 
corresponding to the present graduate dis- 
sertation will be required to give evidence of 
ability to carry on independent research. 
The dissertation, however, will not be mere- 
ly eome random project in which the stu- 
dent thinks he is “interested.” Tt will be ex- 
pected to bear definitely on some segment 
of theory so that the results of many such 
dissertations will become cumulative in the 
support or refutation of some definite theory 
and thus lead to the formulation cf further 
or more profitable theories. “Theses” on 
“The Sociology of So-and-So" or further 
exegesis on "golden" texts of the Fathers 
will continue to decline. 

` It is difficult to appraise the adequacy of 
present sociological training as it exists to- 
day by the above criteria, because of the 
great variety of emphasis that exists in dif- 
ferent graduate schools. I would venture the 
opinion, however, that the above sugges- 
tions are rather definitely in line with 
trends in the leading graduate schools. 


IV. SOCIOLOGISTS IN GOVERNMENT WORK 


An adequate account of the extent and 
effects of the entrance of sociologists into 
government work would require a separate 
paper of considerable length.?? I shall there- 
fore merely call attention to some aspects 
of the subject and express some opinions. 

The percentage of sociologists who have 
left academic positions as a result af the war 


1? Professor Donald Young has placed at my dis- 
posal some vefy valuable unpublished material 
prepared under the auspices of the S.S.R.C. on this 
subject, as it concerns social scientists in general. 
My present remarks may have been influenced to 
some extent by this material. See also C. C. Taylor, 
W. S. Thompson, R. F. Sletto, Charles Johnson, 
and D. Young for statements on “Participation of 

. Sociologists in National Affairs," American Socio- 
logical Review, VII (1942), 157-65; alsc Professor 
"Taylor's report of a committee on the same subject, 
American Sociological Review, VII (1942), 88-90; 
also J. K. Folsom’s report of a similar committee, 
American Sociological Review, VY (1941), 255-60. 
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to enter either military or other government 
service is not accurately known, but prob- 
ably is between ro and 20 per cent. Even 
less accurately do we know the percentage 
of sociology students whose plans for grad- 
uate study have been interrupted. A sub- 
stantial number may be expected to return 
to academic pursuits and positions. Of these, 
a small minority will have been engaged in 
activities contributing definitely to their 
growth as scientists. For the majority, their 
government service will constitute simply 
an interruption of their scientific careers, 
however valuable it may have been from 
other points of view. On the other hand, the 


.contribution of sociologists with permanent 


professional assignments in government 
departments, such as in the Census Bureau . 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 
of first-rate importance. In the long run 


: these activities must increase, and sociolo- 


gists should be in growing demand both for 
research and as advisers to administrators. 
Centralized bureaucracy will require both 
if it is to function even tolerably. The result 
Should be an increasing number of sociolo- 
gists in government service, to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

The result will be that a larger proportion 
of sociological research in the future will be 
government financed. This raises interesting 
questions as to (1) the type of research prob- 
lems that will be selected under these condi- 
tions, (2) the level on which it will be pur- 
sued, and (3) the general scientific value of 
the results. Space forbids a consideration 
here of these problems.” Suffice it to say 
that doubtless government-sponsored re- 
search will tend to be primarily of the prac- 
tical type designed to solve immediate prob- 
lems. On the other hand, there is no reason , 
why the government cannot support also 


15 Estimate based on reports published in the | 
American Sociclogical Review through April, 1944. 
Of course, a much larger number are employed part 
time and on leave for short periods for government 
work. 


13 See my paper, "The Kere of Post-war 
Social Research,” Bulletin of the Society for Social 
Research (Chizago: Department of Sociology, 
University of Chitago, January, 1945), pp. 3-4. 
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the more theoretical and long-run types of 
research, as, indeed, it already does in the 
Bureau of Standards, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the various experiment 
stations. 

The immediate postwar problem will be 
how to provide properly trained socislogical 
persorinel for the positions that are likely to 
be available in academic and government 


fields and in private industry. In this compe- 


tition the academic positions are likely to 

suffer most. This is the more disastrous be- 

cause (a) they are still the chief centers of 
_ Selection and training and (b) tenure tradi- 
. tions in the universities make it very diffi- 
- cult to substitute properly trained personnel 
for the makeshifts that it may have been 
necessary to resort to in a period of in- 
creased enrolment and a shortage of proper- 
ly trained instructors. As a result, ths train- 
ing of sociologists may be severely crippled 
for a generation or more. Mediocrit; tends 
to perpetuate itself in the sheltered groves 
of academe. 

If sociologists develop demonstrable com- 
petence and thereby gain administrative 
. and public respect, there is no reason why 
they should not participate increasingly in 
government service and in private industry, 
to the advancement of sociology and to the 
public benefit. At present their position is 
somewhat dubious on account of the lack of 
professional standards in our field. The 
terms “social scientist" in general and ‘‘so- 
ciologist” in particular. today include, in 
most people's estimation and perhaps cor- 
rectly, a tremendous conglomeration of up- 
‘lifters, do-gooders, evangelists, and crack- 
pots, as well as honest social workers and 
scientists. Before we can expect the public 
to make distinctions, sociologists themselves 
must get a clearer grasp of the nature of their 
function. 


-Y. THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGISTS 
TO SOCIAL "MOVEMENTS" - 


Closely related to the subject of the role 
and function of sociologists in the govern- 


ment and in other nonacademic e-nploy- - 


ment is their relation to political anc Bos 
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movements of an ideological or applied 
character. This question will have to be 
clarified if ‘sociology is to attain anything 
like the respect and the prestige of the other . 
natural sciences. 

There are two principal forms of misun- 
derstanding: (1) There is a widespread no- 
tion that the social sciences, in contrast to 
the physical sciences, are inherently subject 
to biases on the part of the scientist which 
preclude the impersonal and impartial con- 
clusions that have contributed so much to 
the prestige of the other sciences; and (2) it 
is widely believed that social scientists not 
only are prejudiced in the nature of the case, 
but that it is, in fact, their business, unlike 
scientists in other fields, not only to arrive 
at valid and verifiable generalizations re- 
garding social phenomena but' to determine 
the practical political, economic, and social 
uses to which this knowledge is to be put. 

1. Are unbiased conclusions of the type 
prevalent in other sciences possible in sociol- 
ogy? Attention should be called to the itali- 


.cized phrase in the above question in order 


to keep the query out of the realm of pure 
metaphysics. It is recognized in all sciences 
that their conclusions are biased in a basic 
way by the character of the human sensory 
apparatus and by the language symbols and 
categories we employ to report experience, ae 
but this is not the type of bias here under 
discussion. Bias in scientific conclusions re- 
fers rather to variations in the results ac- 
cording to the personal preferences of the 
individual scientist. In this sense the ques- 
tion posed above must be answered without 
qualification in the affirmative. The issue 
has been discussed at considerable length 
for several decades, and it is doubtful if it 
deserves more than passing notice at this 
time. 

Arguments about the possipility of un- 
biased conclusions in sociology usually arise 
from a failure to recognize the place of dis- 


20 We do not contend for “absolute,” “full” ob- 
jectivity, therefore, but only for the type achieved 
in other sciences (cf. G. Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma [2 vols; New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944], p. 1035). 
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cipline, standardized and formalized habits, : 
and instruments im unbiased results. Such 
instruments and discipline are so familiar 
as to be taken for granted in the physical 
Sciences, but they are not'very generally 
known in the social.sciences. Yet there are 
more than a thousand such instruments in 
use in psychology and sociology that detect, 
reduce, or measure the bias of our senses and 
the “prejudices” of different observers. 
Have we any illistrations of sociological 
conclusions uninfluenced by the author’s 
likes, dislikes, and group affiliations? Let 
each one answer for himself. Take the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s facts and generalizations re- 
garding trends in our population, labor, and 
income. Are they Communist, capitalist, or 
Fascist? Take any scientific public opinion 
poll. Is it Republican or Democratic, or does 
it predict the election results irrespective of 
the sentiments of the polling agencies? Or 
consider Stouffer’s generalization regarding 
the migratory behavior of urban population. 
Is it Catholic, Protestant, or pagan? Such 


“questions make no more sense than to ask 


what is the sex of the Atlantic Charter. 
. It is an elementary part of the physical 


-Scientist’s training to realize his personal 


bias and therefore to employ correctional 
devices to eliminate or standardize the 
biases that are everywhere present. It is 
proper to point out that the disciplines, the 
procedures, or the instruments for the stand- 
ardization of many biases in the sccial sci- 
ences haye not yet been developed. To con- 
tend that therefore the social sciences are 
under an inherent handicap which precludes 
their ever developing into true sciences is to 
blame our own incompetence upon our ma- 
terial. i 

2. What is*the sociologist’s relation to 
concrete problems and “movements”? For 
all those who take sociology seriously as a 
science thereecan be only one answer: The 
sociologist stands in precisely the same re- 
lationship to social problems and move- 
ments as other scientists stand to practical 
problems of engineering, agriculture, or sani- 
tation. As scientists, they are by definition 
dedicated to determining reliably the laws 
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that describe and predict the events of their — 


field. As human beings and as citizens of a 
community, they have the same responsi- 
bilities and rights as other citizens. As ad- 
visers, technicians, artists, or engineers, 
they may also sell or contribute their serv- 
ices to the community or to those who wish 
to employ them for practical programs of 
any kind. They have their preferences and 
dislikes in religion, art, politics, and eco- 
nomics, as they do in wine, women, and | 
song. They join with other people in general 
or as an occupational group of their own to 
agitate for this or against that, and no one 
objects to their doing so. When they are so 
engaged no one would be more surprised 
than scientists if someone should suggest 
that they are engaged in scientific work. 
They may hope that their prestige as 
scientists may carry over and give weight 
to their influence as a pressure group, but 
this is not germane to their role as scientists. 
To assume that what they do under these 
circumstances is scientific work surely be- 
trays a complete misapprehension of what 
science and scientific method and behavior 
are. Also, it seems to be an especially need- 
less confusion, since both the roles of scien- 
tist and citizen, both scientific work and . 
community participation in public affairs, 
are useful and approved forms of conduct. 

Thus G. Myrdal” is undoubtedly right 


at Ibid., chap. i and Appens. I and II. These 
appendixes are a valuable recent addition to the 
methodolcgical literature of the social sciences, ex- 
cept for certain terminological difficulties to be 
noted below, which lend themselves to misunder- 
standing. For example, his terminology implies 
(e.g., p. 1033) the widespread and preposterous im- 
pression that those who speak of applying the 
methods of natural science to social phenomena’ 
propose to ignore, or at least to slight, ideas, 
opinions, valuations, choices, emotions, etc. For 
at least a decade I have insisted that these phenome- 
na are as “natural,” "real," and “objective” as 
stones or trees and of quite as great significance in 
sociological study as “natural forces [sic] and ma- 
terial trends" (see my Foundations of Sociology, 
chap. i). On the other hand, Myrdal's insistence 
that the value premises underlying all research (I 
would say value premises underlying all action 
whatsoever) should be made explicit, deserves the 
highest praise. For some of the subtler errors of 

. 
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when he points out that an appraisa! of the 
Negro problem in the United States must be 
with reference to some criterion or “value,” 
as it is usually called. But this clearly does 
not mean that, once having select2d this 
criterion, the study of the Negroes’ position 
with reference to it cannot be objective.” 
Myrdal elected to study the positior of the 
Negro with reference to “the American 
Creed"—4 stipulated set of ideals. He might 
have elected, instead, to appraise the Negro 
problem from the point of view of ihe old 
aristocratic southern family, or any number 
of other viewpoints, and I am confident he 
could have done an equally good job of these 
studies. Bacteriologists and ecologists study 
the life-habits and ravages of certa:n bac- 
teria or insects upon certain crops, but they 
also appraise these organisms from the 
standpoint of their contribution in mzintain- 
ing the balance of other organic forms, their 
effects upon the soil, etc. Their co-operative, 
competitive, and symbiotic relationships 
may be studied from any desired point 
of view. The scientist may elect, either 
from personal interest or because he is 
paid, to appraise the situation from a 
particular viewpoint. No one suggests that 
such a selection of one's problem represents 
a departure from strict scientific work or 
that mysterious problems of “value” are in- 
volved. Clearly, exactly the same Lind of 
value problems are involved in the physical 
and biological as in the social sciences. In 
the first place, physical as well as social sci- 
entists face the "value" problem of deciding 
which of a dozen different scientific prob- 
lems he elects to work upon. This is decided 
pretty much the same way in all sciences. It 
depends on the scientist’s interest and prej- 


Myrdal’s position see the excellent criticism by 
Gwynne Nettler in American Sociological Review, 
IX (1944), 686-88. Other examples of the position 
here under criticism may be found in Zzdustrial 
Conflict: First Yearbook of the Society for the Psycko- 
logical Study of Social Issues (New York: Cordon 
Co., Inc. 1939), pp. vii-viii; and R. S. Lyrd, "The 
Implications of Economic Planning for Sociology,” 
American Sociological Review, IX (1944), 14-20. 


7: Cf, Myrdal, op. cit., p. 1045. 
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udices, his employer's interest and prej- 
udices, the amount of money "or other in- 
ducements available, the location in which 
the scientist finds himself, which problem 
promises the easiest road to fame, the great- 
est benefit, etc. All of them are obviously 
value problems. In the second place, all sci- 
entists, physical and social, face the “value” 
problem of deciding what is relevant to our 
undertaking. This is present in every scien- 
tific task. Why, then, the absurd attempt 
to make out that value problems are unique 
to the social sciences? 

In short, one can agree with everything 
that Myrdal and others say regarding the 
role that values play in social science. I ob- 
ject only to the implication that this is a 
problem unique to these sciences and, above 
all, that it represents an insuperable obstacle 
to prevent these sciences from attaining full 
stature as natural sciences. Thus Myrdal 
speaks of "Park's naturalistic and, there- 
fore, fatalistic philosophy.”*3 The viewpoint 
is supposed to have resulted in a do-nothing 
(laissez faire) attitude in sociology and a cor- 
responding lack of development of social 


engineering. It should be pointed out (a) 


that natural science indubitably is “fatalis- 
tic" in a certain well-understood sense and 
(6) that this attitude has resulted in any- 
thing but a do-nothing or laissez faire policy 
in the fields where this attitude has been 
dominant for the last two hundred years. 
Whatever may be the facts regarding con- 
temporary sociology, therefore, one may re- 
ject as demonstrably without foundation 
the implication that a naturalistic and in 
this sense "fatalistic" view of phenomena 
necessarily results in a do-nothing, laissez 
faire policy. There is absolutely no ground 
for assuming, either, that tie naturalistic 
view of social phenomena will have different 
consequences than that view has had in the 
history of physical science. To the magician, 
it is doubtless fatalistic to have physicians 


23 I bid., p. 1051. This philosophy is also attributed 
to W. F. Ogburn, W. I. Thomas, and E. B. Reuter 
and is held to be characteristic of American soci- 
ology in general. W. G. Sumner is held chiefly re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs. 
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declare that tubercle baeilli under certain 
circumstances produce death from tubercu- 
losis. Yet it was only under that view that 
an effective ‘“do-something” policy became 
possible. Doubtless the attitude of modern 
chemistry toward the problem of trensmuting 
base metals into gold was discouraging to 
some alchemists, who must have resented 
the new doctrine as “fatalistic” end calcu- 
lated to destroy optimism and initiative 
amd to saddle poverty permanently upon 
man. Yet this same chemistry has been re- 
garded as anything but a warrant for do- 
nothing and laissez faire in that field. The 
fact, I suspect, is that physicians showed a 
lack of enthusiasm regarding some of the 
antituberculosis campaigns carried on by 
magicians. Some adherents of sociology as a 
natural science are similarly perhaps not in 
the forefront of national or international re- 
form movements which they know to bé 
based on fraud or on simple ignorance. I 
suggest that the reluctance of soci»logists as 
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natural scientists to “do something" may be 
due to the fact that, at present, scientific 
solutions are not in demand in the social 
realm. The cry, in every country, is for mor- 
alistic programs administered by charis- 
matic leaders. 

What is the relation of sociologists to con- 
crete problems and social movements? Their 
relation is exactly the same as that of other 
scientists to such problems and movements. 
Their function as scientists is in all cases re- 
liably to report the consequences and the 
costs of alternate possible courses of action. 
When they have done so, they have fully 
discharged their scientific function. What 
they further may wish to do in the fields of 
citizenship, propaganda, family life, or sport 
is not dictated by any scientific canons. It 
is no more a problem of social than of phys- 
ical scientists, and I predict that in another 
decade this will have become clear, at least 
to sociologists themselves. 
BENNINGTON COLLEGE 
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ABSTRACT 


Em has lately become a battlefield cf irreconcilable philosophic doctrines and seems to be Dadig 
toward total disintegration. Controversial issues endanger its objectivity; opposite epistemologies eof 
radical empiricism and mathematical dogmetism prevent co-operative usage of qualitative and quanti- 
tative methods; idealistic and materialistic metaphysics interfere with a methodical division of functions 
between the natural and the cultural approach to social phenoména. Although in actual sociological re- 
search and systematization these struggles arz less marked than in abstract discussions, the endless task of 


integration will be difficult. 


Any tentative prediction of the future of 
sociology must be based on the assumption 
that this future depends directly on soziolo- 
gists themselves. This implies that soziolo- 
gists are and will be free to function as such, 
free to investigate, to publish the results of 
_ their investigations, to organize, to teach. 
Consequently, it is impossible to foretell 
what the future of sociology will be in con- 
tinental Europe unless and until the free- 
dom lost under the totalitarian regimes is 
regained. 

But we have no reason to doubt thet so- 
_ ciology in America will continue to depend 

upon the sociologists themselves. By analyz- 
ing the main intellectual tendencies mani- 
fested in the scientific work of sociologists 
now active, the evolutionary possibilit.es of 
the near future can be hypothetically out- 
lined. Of course, when'a new generation of 
Sociologists gradually takes the place cf the 


present generation, new, as yet unpredict- ` 


able, tendencies may develop. But such 
changes are likely to be slow, in view cf the 
stabilizing influence of the present system 
of teaching. Since sociology has become a 
recognized academic discipline, the pre»ara- 
tion of sociologists for scientific work usually 
follows the regular pattern of university 
education. Young sociologists are subjected 
to the guidance of older faculty members, 
forced to avoid the risk of premature orig- 
inality, and encouraged to select for their 
Master's and Doctor's theses only problems 
which are known in advance to be solvable 


in accordance with the standards recog-: 
nized by their departments. Safe results are 
preferred to uncertain innovations, especial- 
ly as the scientific status of sociology in the 
judgment of other scientists is still rather 
insecure. Although later in their careers 
some learners will become innovators, it is 
doubtful whether any trend not already ob- 
servable in the sociological publications of 
the present generation will become very in- 
fluential within the next fifteen or twenty 
years. 

Every modern science is the dynamic 
product of numerous scientists who are co- 
operating for the common purpose of its 
development. At first glance a survey of the ` 
work that has been done in recent times 
under the name of sociology seems to indi- 
cate that this work is not guided by any 
common purpose. The original ideal of'so-. 
ciology as a unified science, while still up- 
held by historians of social thought, has 
apparently lost its influence; and sociology 
seems to be disintegrating into a number of 
separate disciplines with little, if any, logical 


'connection among them. This process can- 


not be effectively counteracted by the ef- 
forts of authors of systematic treatises, 
since under present publishing conditions 
most of these treatises must remain on the 
textbook level. In any case the unity and 
continuity of a modern science require con- 
scious co-operation in monographic re- 
search. This is achieved when every sci- 
entist working on a special problem takes 
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fully into consideration af relevant theories 
of other scientists and tries to make the re- 
sults of his work theoretically significant 
` for the others. As it is, many sociologists who 


carry on monographic work formulate their’ 


problems with complete disregard for the 
theoretic conclusions reached by others who 
have worked in the same field or in neigh- 
boring fields or else fail to connect their own 
results with the problems on which other so- 
cidlogists are working. 

This difficulty is partly due, no doubts: to 
the fact that in sociology, as a science which 
grew mainly in rebellion against traditional 
learning, professional standards are not yet 
so generally recognized and so firmly main- 
tained as in older sciences. However, an- 
other and deeper source of defective co- 
operation lies in conflicts between various 
“Schools” of sociological thought.? Of course, 
theoretic conflicts are inevitable and: normal 
results of the emergence of new problems 
and new hypotheses. But, whereas in physi- 
cal and biological sciences such conflicts 
eventually become settled by the very prog- 
ress of discovery and systematization, con- 
flicts in the domain of sociology seem to 
persist indefinitely. This indicates that they 
are not reducible to divergences between 
scientific hypotheses which can be solved 
by inductive methods but originate in ir- 
` reconcilable philosophic doctrines—ethical, 
epistemological, metaphysical. If so, the de- 
velopment of sociology as a scienze is con- 
ditional upon the willingness and ability of 
sociologists to liberate it from the influence 
of these doctrines, as physicists end biolo- 
gists have already done in other fields. Can 
we expect such liberation in the near fu- 
ture? To answer this question, we must con- 
sider the ptesent stage of controversial 
issues. 


The most pressing issue right now centers ' 


around theeprinciple of theoretic objectivi- 
ty2 According to this principle as used in 

1! José Medina Echavarria (Sociologia [Mexico: 
Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1941]) summarizes 
the entire recent history of sociology i in terms of 
“methodological dichotomies.” 

2 We use the compound term “theoretic objectiv- 
ity” to prevent confusion between this strictly 
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natural science, the function of the scientist 
is to seek among the data he investigates for 


-a factual order of relationships independent 


of practical valuations of these data. The 
utilization of his discoveries for practical 
purposes of modifying data is a function of 
the technologist; and it has been found that 
the practical utility of natural knowledge is 
based upon its theoretic objectivity. 

The extension of this principle to studies 
of cultural data has been slow; for factual 
relationships among cultural data do de- 
pend upon their valuations by the human - 
agents who deal with them. These relation- 
ships manifest a certain kind of order—we 
call it “axionormative order"—3Tresulting 
from the acceptance and application by the 
agents involved of specific standards of 
valuation and norms of action. Theoretic 
objectivity requires that the scientist should 
investigate all valuations and actions of hu- 
man agents (by whatever standards and 
norms they are guided) asifacts, refraining ' 
from any evaluative and normative judg- ` 
ments of his own. Students of culture, being 
themselves active participants in culture, 
have found such an approach difficult. 

Inasmuch as sociology includes within its 
field not only human collectivities as biologi- 
cal complexes but also axionormatively or- 
dered facts of interaction between members 
of these collectivities, the application of the 
principle of objectivity has always been 
hampered by the resistance of active partic- 
ipants in the social order which sociologists 
are trying to study, as well as by the compe- 
tition of social leaders and moral philoso- 


methodological meaning of the word “objectivity” 
and various other meanings which this word has in 
ethics and epistemology. 

3 Comparative linguistics is as yet the only 
science of cultural phenomena in which the prin- 
ciple of theoretic objectivity is unquestionably 
recognized and applied. In economics there are 
still many notable deviations, especially when econo- 
mists are dealing with the cultures in which they 
themselves participate. In political science and in 
the theory of religion only a small minority of sci- 
entists try to apply this principle consistently. In 
studies of art, of music, of literature, of philosophy, 
and of science itself as a cultural phenomenon, ob- 
jective research gas only recently begun. 
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phers, and by the tendency of sociclogists 
themselves to function as leaders ard phi- 
losophers in their own collectivities. In re- 
cent times it has also had to overcome the 
skepticism of a well-known epistemclogical 
- School, which claims that only data acces- 
sible to sensory experience are fit for sci- 
entific investigation and that, since social 
standards and norms are not sensory data, 
no objective science of them is possible. 

In view of these obstacles the develop- 
ment of sociology as an objective science 


and its slow but unmistakable influerce up-- 


on practical social activities are rotable 
achievements in the history of human 
thought. Their progress was especially 
‘marked in the United States during the 
two decades before the present crisis.4 Re- 
cently, however, the trend has been re- 
versed. Even before the war, ideological 
conflicts bearing upon every branch »f cul- 
ture in every collectivity raised ethical prob- 
lems more complex and controversial than 
at any other historical period; and these 
problems are becoming more pressing as the 
time approaches for momentous decisions 
which will affect the postwar order. There 
- is a growing demand for moral philos»phers 
and social leaders to deal with these prob- 
lems. Quite a few sociologists eagerly re- 
spond or even anticipate this demand. In so 
doing they sometimes forget that an ethical 
ideal cannot be proved or disproved by sci- 
entific evidence, that’ science can determine 
only what changes would have to be in- 
troduced into the existing social order to 
make it approach this ideal and whaz tech- 
niques would be necessary to achieve these 
changes. Instead, they are inclined to follow 


‘Their main manifestations were: increasingly 
consistent use of logical and methodological, rather 
than ethical and utilitarian, standards in articles 
and book reviews published in the Americaz Journal 
of Sociology; differentiation between textbooks and 
. courses in “sociology” and in “social problems”; 
growing emphasis upon the need of objective knowl- 
edge as basis of social planning in community. and 
family studies, in criminology, educational soziology, 
sociology of law, and political sociology; encourage- 
ment of objectivity in learning and reseerch by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Social Science 
Research Council. 


à 
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the age-old patt@rn of ideological disputa- 
tion and in promulgating ideals for the fu- 
ture try to “prove” that their ideals are 
better than other ideals by arguments de- 
rived from whatever knowledge they have 
of present reality, with the inevitable re- 
sult that objective evidence is subordinated 
to moral suasion. 

There is a way, however, which leads 
toward a gradual solution of conflicts be- 
tween theoretic objectivity and practical 
valuation. According to Comte’s well. 
known principle, knowledge is practically 
valuable if it enables us to foresee the fu- 
ture; and foresight of the future is also the 
most conclusive test of the validity of sci- 
entific theories, a test perfected in experi- 
mental science. “Prediction” is thus the 
essential link between theory and practice; 
in the social field, it is a matter of common 
interest to the scientist, the social leader, 
and the philosopher. 

Although social experimentation for 
strictly theoretic purposes is limited by 
moral reasons, no moral reason need prevent 
the sociologist from treating objectively 
every observable case of planned social 
technique and every attempt to promote a 
moral ideal as if it were a scientific experi- 
ment. Sociologists have been aware of the 
possibilities of this approach fgr many 
years,‘ but they have had few opportunities 
of observing such cases. These opportuni- 
ties have, however, increased considerably 
since America entered the war, inasmuch as 


5’ The term “prediction” has been used with 
four different meanings. Thus Sorokin’s prediction 
tha: Western culture will change from “sensate” 
to “ideational” is apparently conceived as uncon- 
ditional and certain; Burgess’ predictions concerning 
delinquents on probation or modera American mid- 
dle-class marriages are unconditional but probable 
(with a measurable degree of probability); predic- 
tions of experimental science are considered certain 
but conditional; while Becker qualifiewall predictions 
as both conditional and probable. Our present at- 
tempt to predict the near future of sociology is sub- 
ject to both of Becker’s qualifications. 


S Chicago, ed. T. V. Smith and L. D. White 
(University of Chicago Press, 1929), expresses what 
is perhaps the most inclusive conception of this ap- 


proach. . 
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many sociologists are now allowed to help 
governmental agencies in gathering data 
relevant to projected social operations, as 
well as in planning these operations and 
testing their effects. No doubt their help 
has proved practically valuable, but there 
seem to be numerous difficulties in the way 
of utilizing this kind of auxiliary research for 
the advancement of sociology as & science." 
The present urgent demand for quick and 
definite results makes these difficulties es- 
pecially obvious, but they are inevitable 
whenever theoretic conclusions are to be 
drawn from the observation of a planned so- 
cial activity; for, inasmuch as the problem 
of a social agent is not to test the validity 


of a scientific hypothesis but to find the, 


most effective means for the attainment of a 
given end, the operations planned by him, if 
judged by those standards which are ap- 
plied to scientific experimentation, must be 
considered as methodically deficient for an 


experiment. A sociological observer can use ` 


them for scientific purposes only i he takes 
these deficiencies into account and, before 
drawing any conclusions, corrects them by 
revising the theoretic implications of these 
operations and supplementing through his 
own independent research the factual evi- 
dence by which their conditions and effects 
are estimated. Until this is done, the prac- 
tical "experiment" is theoretically incon- 
clusive. This procedure is always difficult, 
and it will not grow easier in the coming 
problems of world reorganization. But if 
sociologists who help social plauners and 
leaders limit themselves to their role of 
technological assistants, they wil. contrib- 
ute little to the scientific progress of so- 
ciology and leave the latent possibilities of 
its future uSefulness undeveloped.* Their 
function as scientists is to discover and solve 
whatever theoretic problems hitherto un- 
. 


7 See, e.g., Julian L. Woodward, “Making Gov- 
ernment Opinion Research Bear upon Operations,” 
American Sociological Review, IX (1944), 670-77. 


8 Medical practice would still be what it was a 
century ago if scientists had not changed practical 


` trial-and-error experiments into theoretically con- 


clusive experiments. 


solved or unnoticed underlie any given prac- 
tical problem. 

Assuming that sociologists do succeed in 
maintaining the principle of theoretic ob- 
jectivity, they must face another familiar 
controversial issue—the relationship be- 
tween “qualitative” and "quantitative" 
methods in scientific research. No such issue 
exists among physicists, astronomers, chem- . 
ists, biologists, or geologists, who use quali- 
tative and quantitative description, analy- 
sis, and generalization, depending on what 
method or what combination of methods 
seems heuristically preferable in a given 
case. The controversy raging among sociolo- 
gists can be traced to conflicting philoso- ' 
phies of knowledge. 

On the one hand, we find the doctrine 
that, since every datum of human experi- 
ence is qualitatively different from other 
data, as science becomes quantitative it 
ceases to be empirically significant. In the 
cultural world particularly, qualitative di- 
versity is such that we cannot truly know 
what a cultural datum really is unless we 
understand its unique essence. This doc- 
trine, developed by German philosophers of 
history,? is likely to become increasingly 
influential in American social thought, in 
reaction against the uncritical acceptance 
by many sociologists of the contrary phi- 
losophy of knowledge developed by mathe- 
matical logicians. According to the latter, 
indubitably true knowledge can be attained 
only by exact deductive reasoning. As 
mathematics is the unique exact deductive 
Science, it differs essentially from all the 
other sciences which, inasmuch as they deal 
with empirical phenomena and use induc- 
tive reasoning, must be satisfied with knowl- 
edge which is only probably true. While 
this inferiority can never be fully overcome, 
yet, in so far as inductive scientists are guid- 
ed by mathematics, their conclusions can 
become increasingly probable, while the 
mathematical theory of probability pro- 
vides an infallible method of measuring the 


5 W. Dilthey, K. Windelband, and H. Rickert 
may be mentioned as its exponents. 


pa 
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degree in which these conclusions approach 
the unattainable limit of complete certainty. 

This “invidious comparison" by mathe- 
matical dogmatists of their science wizh the 
rest of human knowledge ignores a basic 


similarity between modern mathematical , 


reasoning and modern inductive reasoning. 
The mathematician does not proceed from 


: an absolutely true premise to an absolutely 


true conclusion, nor does the inductive sci- 
.entist start from a probable prem:se to 
reach a probable conclusion. Both iollow 
what may be termed the principle o2 “rel- 
ativity" or of “conditional validity": “If 
P, then Q.” The difference between its ap- 
plications in mathematics and in inductive 


. Science is that the mathematician is free to 


postulate the validity of any premise, pro- 


. vided it is not logically self-contradictory, 


whereas the postulates of the inductive sci- 
entist are subjected not only to the test 
of logical consistency but also to the test of 
observation. He postulates the existeace of 
an objective, rationally: definable order of 
relationships among empirical data And 
such an order cannot exist either in a Platon- 
ic world of pure ideas or in a “statistical 
universe" of abstract units conceptually 
isolated from empirical reality and sym- 
bolically summed up in mathematical <otals, 
-but only in particular real systems of in- 
‘terdependent phenomena which can be logi- 


` cally classified. The validity of every con- 


clusion of an inductive scientist, whether he 


' reasons from the particular to the general or 


from the general to the particular, is thus 
conditional on the validity of two hypo- 
thetical premises, one assuming the exist- 
ence of a definite order in a particuler em- 
pirical system, the other assuming the exist- 
ence of a general class of systems wizh the 
same kind of order as in this particuler sys- 
tem. Both premises are involved as prcblems 
in every scientific investigation, and every 
new discovery which invalidates the con- 
clusion leads to a change of either pzemise 
-or of both. 

The inductive scientist does not nezd the 
logical guidance of the mathematician: he is 
the judge of the validity of his hypotheses. 


i 


" * . . 
‘He uses mathematics as an instrument. 


This instrument can serve*two different pur- 
poses. It may be used to supplement quali- 
tative analysis and comparison of particular 
systems by quantitative analysis and com- 
parison; in this case, mathematical methods 
help reach more definite and extensive 
generalizations which lead to new problems 
and new discoveries. Or, in a different situa- 
tion, when analysis of particular systems, is 
for some reason impeded, probable con- ` 
clusions based on statistical comparison of 
many systems may be used as substitutes 
for more exact conclusions.” 

There seem to be two reasons why so- 
ciologists have been more susceptible to the 
influence of mathematical dogmatism than 
biologists, chemists, or experimental physi- 
cists. In the social field, mathematics was 
first applied to demographic statistics, 
whose original assumption was that the 
human individual is an ultimate “indivisi- 
ble” entity and that consequently every 
collective phenomenon is a mere sum of in- 
dividual phenomena." The majority of so- 


» The common link between these two usages of 
mathematics is the sampling technique. But the use 
of this technique to draw inferences about a pre- 
sumably homogeneous whole (e.g., the composition 
of the blood of an individual organism) from the 
methodical analysis of a part (a blood sample taken 
from the same organism) should not be confused 
with its use to draw generalizations about a logical 
class from a number of particular cases, however 
large, without subjecting each of these cases indi- 
vidually to methodical analysis to determine their 
similarities and differences. 


11 This is well exemplified in Quételet’s attempt 
to use statistics as a key to conclusions concerning 
not social collectivities as total complexes but indi- 
vidual human nature, represented by his concept . 
of the "average man." Many monqgraphs still im- 
plicitly follow this pattern, ignoring later methodical 
developments. For instance, although in sociologieal 
studies of the city of Chicago statistics of specific 
personality types have been used for rgany years asa 
basis for hypotheses, not concerning these types 
(which were already known from comparative analy- 
sis) but concerning the city and its culturally diversi- 
fied areas, many investigators make statistical 
stucies of specific student types to draw conclusions 
about the students rather than about the university 
itself as a whole or about the culture areas from 
which its students are recruited. 


K 
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ciologists, however, are b$ now fully aware . 


that the human igdividual as member of a 
collectivity is not an independent unit but a 
participant in collective systems and proces- 
ses and that the main task of mathematical 


- methods in sociology- is the quantitative 
. analysis of such systems and processes. A 


step toward the final elimination oz this old 
source of confusion is the recent develop- 
ment of sociometry—a method of research 
wifh important, though as yet only partly 
realized, possibilities." 

The other reason for accepting the logical 
guidance of mathematics in the social field 
seems much more convincing: it is the 
allegedly insuperable difficulty of reaching 
conclusive generalizations about a logical 
class by the analysis of particular zases, in 
view of the multiplicity of variables which 
every sociological case involves. The ques- 
tion is seldom raised, however, as to whether 


'this difficulty does not result from the way 


in which sociologists select and define the 
cases which they investigate. And this 
brings us to the third controversial issue. 

In every inductive science the selection 
and definition of cases is relative to the 
kind of systematic order which the scientist 
expects to find in a given case. Biologists, 
chemists, physicists, choose or construct in 
laboratorses hypothetical systems with spe- 
cific varieties of natural order, while stu- 
dents of literature, art, religion, phi'osophy, 
and law select their cases almost exclusively 
with reference to some kind of axionorma- 
tive order—aesthetic, moral, utilitarian, 
logical—which they expect to find. Since 
sociology investigates both the natural and 
the cultural order, which (pantheistic met- 
aphysics notwithstanding) do not coincide 
empirically, a*sociologist can select for in- 
vestigation either a complex of data which 
he hypothetically postulates to be a natural 
system or a ¢omplex which is presumably a 
cultural system. In the first case, whatever 
cultural facts, in the second case, whatever 
natural facts, are found within the given 


22 Cf. F. Znaniecki, “Sociometry and Sociology; 
Sociometry, VI, No. 3 (1943), 225-33- 
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complex are assumed to be only secondary. 
variables. 

Either hypothesis is scientifically legiti- 
mate, if used heuristically to search for facts 
which agree with it, but not-dogmatically to 
prevent the discovery of facts which disa- 
gree with it. Often, however, such hypoth- 
eses have been used as: dogmas, because a 
purely methodical alternative has been con- 
fused with a metaphysical conflict—that 
between idealism and materialism. Idealistic 
metaphysics has always opposed the natural 
approach to man’s collective life, branding 
it as materialism. In revolt against it, ma- 
terialistic metaphysics—whether of the 
old “substantial” type of universal mecha- 
nism or of the new, “functional” type of 
energetic monism—has opposed the cultural 
approach, branding it as-a reversion to 
idealism." Such controversies will cease only 
when sociologists realize that, instead of 
stimulating the progress of their science, 
they inhibit it by preventing co-operation 
between philosophical opponents. 

Leaving metaphysics aside, we notice 
that the naturalistic approach was the first 
to acquire scientific character, for it relied 
upon the validated results of natural sci- 
ence, It was widely applied: to the evolu- 
tion of collective life in the human species 
viewed as a biogenetic whole; to concrete 
collectivities—called "societies" or “com- 
munities"—defined in terms of a population 
located within a spatial area, continuous in 


z It is rather, discouraging to find even promi- 
nent leaders wasting intellectual effort in vain dis- 
cussions of ancient and scientifically unsolvable 
issues, using such arguments as that, because sci- * 
entific methods are similar in every field of research, 
all fields of scientific research must be parts of an 
ontologically identical whole. It is still more dis- 


* couraging when intellectual effort is saved by the 


use of invective instead of philosophical argument. 
Forunately, unlike most idealistic metaphysicians , 
who are also ethical dogmatists, modern material- 
istic monists recognize the principle of theoretic 
objectivity. When actually engaged not in philo- 
sophic speculation but in scientific research, they 
implicitly sacrifice philosophic consistency to factual 
evidence and are led to recognize the reality of non- 
material phenomena and the distinctive character 


of the axionormative order. 
. 
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time, with permanent organic neecs and 
material techniques satisfying these needs; 
finally, to human “personalities” as systems 
of relationships between individual organ- 
isms and their environment. In every case 
cultural phenomena with their axionorma- 
` tive order were presumed to be both zeneti- 
cally determined by natural processzs and 
functionally dependent upon them. 

This approach will no doubt still arevail 
in the near future; the question is: What are 
its scientific possibilities? A critical survey 
of its achievements up to date leads to the 
conclusion that, contrary to the postulate 
of natural determination of culturzl phe- 
nomena, the total agglomeration of culture, 
the historical growth of the culture main- 
tained by a particular "society" or ‘‘com- 
munity," the development of an individual's 
participation in culture, must be viesved as 
processes of creative expansion, in the 
course of which the dependence of the cul- 
tural order upon the natural order within a 

- given social complex decreases, while the 
influence of the cultural order upon the nat- 
ural order within the same complex in- 
creases. Consequently, the greater the 
wealth and complexity of culturel phe- 
‘nomena in a certain field of sociological re- 
search, the less productive scientifically is 
the naturalistic approach. A sociologist who 
studies such a field has either to ignore all 


` cultural phenomena which do not fit into 


his conceptual frame—as the older natural- 
ists did'^—or else to recognize their existence 
as independent variables. This leads to the 
substitution of typology for taxonomy and 


14 Compare the bold generalizations and am- 
bitious expectations of such naturalists as Lom- 
broso in criminology, Lilienfeld in theory of social 
organization, the geographic determinists and the 
racial determinists in comparative theory of cul- 
ture, with the present results of research in these 
fields. Though their failure may be blamed on the 
narrowness and one-sidedness of their naturalistic 
hypotheses, the breakdown of the most coherent 
sociological system ever built on naturalistic prem- 
ises—that of Herbert Spencer—was no- due so 
much to later invalidation of some of these premises 
by natural science as to the immediate invalidation 
of his cultural generalizations. 
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of the concept of fhultiple causation for that 
of causal law. " 

One of the inevitable consequences of 
the persistent use of naturalistic premises in 
studies which involve numerous and com- 
plex cultural variables is the impossibility 
of systematizing the results of such studies, . 
an impossibility clearly manifested in those 
textbooks of sociology and social psychol- 
ogv which start with a biological théory of 
man as a basis and yet conscientiously try 
to include the most significant discoveries of 
modern research bearing upon cultural 
phenomena. 

Some recent developments indicate that, 
in investigating large modern collectivities 
with their highly complicated cultures, so- 
ciologists are even discarding the funda- 
mental heuristic principle of the naturalis- 
tic approach, viz., that a collectivity under 
investigation constitutes a natural system, 
although they still take for granted that it is 
primarily a biological conglomerate located 
in a certain geographical area. The rapid 
expansion of regional sociology is significant ' 
in this respect; and we notice that the con- 
cept of region is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar in recent surveys of world-wide socio- 
economic processes and trends. 

The near future of sociology as a natural 
science can be easily foreseen when we real- 
ize what the sociologists who use the nat- 
turalistic approach are actually doing. They 
are collectively building a science which 
from the point of view of methods and re- 
sults is not—as originally expected—like 
systematic biology or physics but rather 
like oceanography. 

The cultural approach in sociology 
seemed simple and obvious at first. Many 
standards and norms of social interaction 
between participants in a collectivity are or 
can be verbally expressed in the form of 
rules—legal, moral ritualistic, technical. 
Investigators of the social order—political 
Scientists, historians of law and custom, 
ethnographers—have for centuries collected 
and systematized the rules found in par- 
ticular collectivities; sociologists followed 
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in their footsteps, compated these rules, and 
easily reached «sweeping generalizations. 
This left problems of changing order un- 
touched. Such problems were treated sepa- 
rately: “social statics” and “social dynam- 
ics” became, in fact if not always in theory, 
two distinct divisions of sociology. Changes 
were originally viewed either as disruptions 
of a regulative order and creations of a new 
order or as passages from one stage of formal 
régulation to another in accordance with 
some law of evolution. Later, “socialchange” 
was abstracted altogether from sccial order 
and analyzed into a few elementary uni- 
“versal processes. 
Modern trends toward cultural synthesis 
in history and anthropology have under- 
.mined this approach.5 A functional con- 
ception of the cultural order in general is 
substituted for the old formal conception; 
continuous interdependence among various 
cultural systems, patterns, and changes is 
emphasized; the entire culture of a human 
collectivity is viewed as a dynamic historical 
complex which must be studied in its unique 
totality. 
Sociologists are trying to overcome the 
obstacles which this theory puts in the way 


15 Sociologists themselves, expecially -hose of the 
Durkheim school, have contributed to these trends. 
Many sygthetic works in the series “Evolution de 
lhumanité" have been influenced by this school. 
Cf. also Talcott Parsons, “Sociological Elements in 
Economics"; H. E. Barnes, “Sociological Con- 
tributions to Political Thought"; and W. Seagle, 
“Sociological Trends in Modern Jurisprudence," in 
Barnes, Becker, and Becker, Contemporary Social 
Theory (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1940). 
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of scientifc abstraction and generalization 
by developing new methods of approach. 


.-Some of them, starting with those total 


“civilizations” or “cultures” as defined by 
historians and anthropologists, are using an 
increasingly critical typological method to 
discover similarities and differences not only 
between these complexes as wholes but be- 
tween minor complexes which they include. 
Others begin with the heuristic premise that 
cultures maintained by various historical 
collectivities can be analyzed into a multi- 
plicity of dynamic, functionally interde- 
pendent, and yet axionormatively ordered 
systems which are comparable and may be 
systematically classified, provided that their 
specific qualitative and quantitative varia- 
tions ere taken into account. Some sociolo- 
gists also postulate that certain cultural 
systems which indisputably belong to the 
field of sociology—such as definitely pat- - 
terned social roles and organized social 
groups—are basic in every cultural complex, 
inasmuch as the maintenance and develop- 
ment of all other cultural systems depends 
upon them. Since the present author is a 
firm believer in the scientific validity and 
productivity of this methodical approach, 
he had better refrain from any predictions 
concerning its future. 
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16 Cf, H. Becker, “Constructive Typology in the 
Social Sciences,” in Barnes, Becker, and Becker, 
0f. cit. 

11 Thence the growing influence of sociology upon 
economics, theory of religion, theory of knowledge, 
theory of literature and art, and educational 
theory. 
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ZTIHEL SHANAS 


ABSTRACT 


The first number of the American Journal »f Sociology appeared in July, 1895. Its purposes, as outlined 
by its editor, Albion W. Small, were: (x) to build up a fund of social theory, (2) to make sociology a living 
discipline, (3) to promote the general welfare, and (4) to serve as a restraining influence on "premature" 
logical opinion. In its fifty years the Journal Las published 2,373 articles. During its career the Journal has 
been a vehicle for the expression of sociological thinking and for technical professional discussions and an 
instrument in combating provincialism in Am2rican sociology. Most important, the editors of the Journal, 
by their selection of papers for publication, have helped to delineate the field of sociology. 


The first number of the American Journal 
of Sociology appeared in July, 1895. The 
purposes of the new Journal were outlined 
by its editor, Albion W. Small, chairman of 
the Department of Sociology, the Uriver- 
sity of Chicago, who said: 


2o The American Journal of: Sociology 
will be a medium for exchange of thougkt be- 
tween scholars upon the work of developing an 
orderly view of associated human activit.es as 
a whole. In this Journal a large number of 
American scholars, with many representative 
European sociologists, will also'try to express 
their best thoughts upon discoverable prin- 
ciples of societary relationship, in such a way 
that: they might assist all intelligent mən in 
taking the largest possible view of their rights 
and duties as citizens. 
The Journal will thus be primarily tech- 
nical. It will be devoted to the organization of 
‘ knowledge pertaining to the relations of men 
in society into a sociology that shall represent 
the best in American scholarship. On the other 
hand the Journal wil attempt to translate 
sociology into the language of ordinary life, 
so that it will not appear to be merely a classifi- 
cation and explanation of fossil facts..... 


After explaining that the sociology de- 
partment of the University of Chicago, the 
publisher of the magazine, would comprise 
the editorial board of the Journal, Small 
went on: 

The platform of the Journal will be simply 
that it is possible to so far increase our pzesent 
intelligence about social utilities that there may 
be much more effective combination fcr the 
promotion of the general welfare than has thus 
far been organized... .. lt 


.... The editors will attempt to make the 
American Journal of Soctology a factor of re- 
straint upon premature sociological opinion, a 
means of promoting the development of a just 
and adequate social philosophy, and an element 
of strength and support in every wise endeavor 
to insure the good of man.: 


This, then, was the expressed platform 
of the first sociological journal in the world; 
to build up a fund of social theory, to make 
sociology a “living” discipline, not a collec- 
tion of “fossil facts,” to promote the general 
welfare, and to support all endeavors for the 
good of man. With the passage of time and 
the sharper separation of the various social 
sciences, the interest of the Journal in gen- 
eral welfare and social amelioration was to 
disappear, to be replaced by other ieterests 
growing out of that “organization of knowl- 
edge pertaining to the relations of men in. 
Society." 

One purpose of the editors they were cer- > 
tainly to achieve—‘‘to make the American 
Journal of Sociology a factor of restraint up- 

^on premature sociological opinion." While 
the Journal was to pioneer in many fields, 
its pages were always open to papers which 
could demonstrate conclusively*that a given 
‘sociological concept, method of research, 
or field of interest was deficient in its con- 
ception. . 

Twenty-one years after its first issue 
Albion W. Small, still the editor of the Jour- 
nal, was to give an interesting side light on 
its beginnings: 

1 *"The Era of Sociology," American Journal of 
Sociology, I (July, 1895), 13-14. 
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When the announcement was made shortly 


after that the Umversity Extension World was: 


to become,the American Journal oj Sociology, 


the editors had not even promises of materials . 


enough to fill the first number. More than that, 
some of the men whom we tried to interest as 
contributors advised us to reconsider our pur- 
pose as there could not possibly be in the near 
future, enough sociological writing to fill such a 
journal. Nevertheless, we issued the first num- 
ber in July, 1895, while it was stil. uncertain 
whether material for a second number the fol- 
lowing September could be obtained. Without 
the prompt and hearty cooperation cf Lester F. 
Ward, followed closely by Professor Ross, the 
enterprise would scarcely have survived its 
first year? 


The contents of the first issue, however, 
reflect none of the trepidation which the edi- 
tors—Small, Charles R. Henderson, Fred- 
eric Starr, George E. Vincent, Marion Tal- 
bot, Charles Zueblin, and W. I. Thomas— 
must have felt: The leading a-ticle, ap- 
propriately by Lester F. Ward, was “The 
Place of Sociology among the Sciences." In 
addition, there were papers on democracy 
by Henry Pratt Judson, on anthropology 
and history by George E. Fellows, on the 
Chicago Civic Federation by Albion W. 
Small, and two papers on Christian sociol- 
ogy by Paul Monroe and Shailer Matthews. 

The second issue, too, made its appear- 
ance as scheduled in September, 1395. With 


this number the University of Chicago edi-. 


torial group was bolstered with,''Advising 
Editors.” These included seven foreign so- 
ciologists—De Greef, Durkheim, *iamingo, 
Mackenzie of Cardiff, Wales, Schaeftle, 


Mandello, and Simmel—and three Ameri- . 


' cans. The latter were Edward Alsworth 
Ross, then of Stanford,. William Graham 
Sumner, and Lester F. Ward, then with the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


? “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States, 
1865-1915,” ibid., XXI (May, 1916), 786. 


3 The Department of Sociology at the University 
of Chicago included for a brief time the Department 
of Home Economics, represented by Miss Marion 
Talbot, and, for a much longer period, zhe present 
Department of Anthropology, represented on this 
earliest editorial board by Frederic Starr. 


By the end of its first year the Journal 
was well under way. It had even published 
the first of what was to be a long series of 
papers on population statistics. This first 
statistical article, “The Distribution of the 
Sexes in the United States in 1890,” by 
Walter F. Willcox, appeared in May, 1896. 
In a thoroughly modern spirit, Willcox 
pointed out the excess of females in city 
populations. Through the years the same 


observation was to be made many times in- 


the pages of the Journal in comments on ` 


Successive censuses. 

Beginning with its first number and 
through the issue of November, 1944, No. 
3 of Volume L, the American Journal of 
Sociology has published 2,373 articles. In 
addition, considerable space has been de- 


voted to reviews of current books and to the: 


transmittal of general information of so- 
ciological interest. 


The classification of these articles accord- 


ing to subject matter and a comparison of. 


the amount of space given each classifica- 
tion in the Journal over periods of time 
give a picture of the growth and decline of 
various sociological interests. In the early 
issues of the Journal social theory and his- 
tory, theoretical articles in social psychol- 
ogy, general papers in the various social 
Sciences, and papers on social reform were 
all prominent. As Table 1 shows, for the 
first five-year period (1895-99) and for the 
second five-year period (1900-1904), more 
than one-fifth of all papers to appear in the 
Journal dealt with social theory. Social 
psychology, which at this time meant al- 
most entirely theoretical work, was similar- 
ly prominent during 1895-99, declined in 


4 This figure has been arrived at by an addition 
of all titles listed as articles in the Table of Contents 
for the successive volumes. The Journal policy 
governing the listing of a given item as an "article" 
has not been consistent. For a period comments 
and critiques o? a given paper were listed as articles; 
similarly, announcements of general sociological 
interest were so listed. In this paper the Table of 
Contents listing of an item as an “article” has been 
accepted without adjustment. i 
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r90o-r9go4, but was again important in 
1905-9.5 

This distribution of emphasis is t nder- 
standable when one realizes that many of 
the early books in sociology written in this 
country first appeared as articles in the 
American Journal of Sociology. This was 
particularly true of the works of Lester F. 
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ume VI. Another "item which made for the 
heavy concentration of “rticles in social 
theory was the practice of the Journal to 
publish in translation, most often by Small 
himself, the important works of leading 
foreign sociologists. 

Small was careful that sociology in the 
United States should not develop into a 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE, American Journal of Sociology, BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
1895-1919, VOLUMES I-X XV* : 












































Trace PERIOD 
TOTAL 
Torct 1895-99 1900-1904 1905-9 1910-14 1915-19 
No. 96 No. 96 No. 96 No. % No. % No % 
Theory and history......... 246 | 21.8 | 46 | 20.6 | 72 | 37.9 | 75 | 23.0 | 29 | 13.0 | 24 | 14.5 
Social institutions and organi- . 

TALON 2 6 iced acces vedas 96 | 8.5 | 25 | 11.2] 13} 6.8] 31} 9.6} 13| 5.8) 14] 8.5 
Social pathology............ 4| 3.6|17]| 7.6} 5] 26] 6| 1.8] 10] 4.5} 3] 1.8 
Social psychology........... 187 | 16.6 | 41 | 18.3 | 14} 7.4 | 60 | 18.5 | 28 | 12.6 | 44 | 26.7 
Human ecology............. 45| 4.0] rt] 0.4] x] o.g | rr} 3.4] 23] 10.3} 91 5.5 
Population............-0005 49| 4.4] 6| 27| 2| rr] 29] 89| 9| 4.0] 3| r8 
Races and nationalities...... 267} Sk codecs een vested 9| 2.8.12| 5.4] 5| 3.0 
Methods of research. . ...... 371 33| 5| 2-2] 2| rx] 5] r51|116| 7.2] 9| 5.5 
Sociology elsewhere. ........ 81 0.7] 7] 3.1 |....]...... Tdoeia Bude cle twh et ores 
Other social science......... 188 | 16.7 | 39 | 17.4 | 33 | 17.4 | 54 | 16.6] 30 | 13.5 | 32 | 19.4 
Social reform............... 87| 7.7 | 29 | 13.0 | 24 | 12.6 | 14] 4.3| 13| 5.8| 7| 4.2 
‘Sociological *shop-talk".....| 84] 7.5| 2| ©o9] 9| 4.7] 30] 9.2.32| 14.4| t1 | 6.7 
Student dissertations........ Ts sese, ree bere Lees eos e al anton [ete wkd piam ics x| 0.6 
Special bibliographies. .. .... 3] 09.3.3] I3 beeeteckeeeexe E E 
Social survey........... sss 21 9| 3 1.3 | I1 5.8 cns 2 SI euleebee 
Miscellaneous. ............. 81. o.7 2244 4 2.1 |....]...... 1| 9.41 3 1.8 

Total. «rece tins I,127 |100.0 |224 |100.0 |:9o |100.0 |325 |100.0 |223 |100.0 |165 |100.0 











* See n. 4, p. 523. 


Ward and Edward Alsworth Ross. Sec- 
tions of the latter's Social Control, Ior ex- 
ample, appeared in the Journal beginning 
with Volume I and continuing through Vol- 


s The classification used in Tables 1 and 2 is, es 
should be apparent, neither objective nor ccmposed 
of rigidly exclusive categories. Any class_fication 
which involves the judgment of a single individual 
must be subjective. The scheme used grew out of a 
study of the content of the Journals articles and is 
designed to reflect the sense of those art.cles. It 
was felt desirable to have categories that -evealed 
the specific content of the articles studied rather 
than to have mutually exclusive but perhaps broader 
classes. 


t See n. 5, below. 


provincial science. To this end, he encour- 
aged papers reporting on the status of so- 
ciology and sociologists in foreign countries. 
Three per cent of the articles which ap- 
peared in the first five years of the Joyr- 
"als career dealt with this topic. 

Not only were the Journale editors re- 
ceptive to new thought abroad, but they 
were interested in new methods and theo- 
retical approaches wherever these were to be 
found. In this connection, the Journal in 
1899 published a paper dealing with a math- 
ematical approach in sociology. In the man- 
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ner of many sociological papers of two-score 
years later, the author of “Socicl Institu- 
tions and the Riemann Surface” said: 


The object to be accomplished in introducing 
the Riemann surface ‘is to convey graphically 
an idea of the kind of classification which must 
be made of the different social values (a prob- 
lem now confronting sociologists) in order that, 
given any of the human institutions in forms of 
thought, of personal action, of expression, or of 
cóoperation, we may he able to show corre- 
sponding to each, in meaning terms, the vari- 
able desires, both in past and present, so that 
the interdependence of each and all may be 
made obvious, and the direction indicated in 
any unknown value is to be looked for; just as 
the discovery of the element argon was pre- 
dicted from Mendelejeff's chart by the law of the 
periodic functions of atomic weights. 


The large amount of space devoted to 
social reform and to articles which would 
now be considered as dealing with social 
sciences other than sociology is a function 
of the state of the sociological discipline in 
the period 1895-99. Social service, as a sepa- 
rate field of study, was unknown, and, more 
important, the social sciences, in their pres- 
ent divisions, had yet to be organized. It 
should be recalled that at this time the 
American Sociological Society, for example, 
had not,been founded. Further, many of the 
articles which appeared in the early num- 
bers of the Journal and which would now 


be considered as papers in economics or edu- ` 


cation are probably as closely related to the 
present field of sociology as some of the so- 
ciological papers published by Lester F. 
Ward. 

After 1900 more and more present-day 
Sociological interests began to make their 
appearance $n the Journal. By 1990, Chris- 
tjan sociology, an important topic in the 
first five volumes, had almost disappeared. 
Volume VUI (1901-02) emphasizes the so- 


cial survey as a research method. The first ` 


survey to appear in the Journal which might 
be called a sociological document was J. M. 
Gillette's “The Culture Agencies of a Typi- 


é Amy Hewes, “Social Institutions and the Rie- 
mann Surface,” V (November, 1899), 396-97. 


cal Manufacturing Group: South Chicago 
I."7 Gillette said of his study that it was 
"cultural rather than economic in its chief 
aspect."* At about the same time the first 
ecological map made its appearance in the 
Journal. Yn Bushnell’s “Some Social As- 
pects of the Chicago Stockyards IL,"5 he 
uses these maps to show the relation of 
“child mortality," "arrests," etc., to Chi- 
cago industries. 

By this time sociologists were becoming 
self-conscious. “Sociological shop-talk”’ 
treating wita the teaching of sociology, the 
place of sociology in a university, and the 
future of sociology was becoming increasing- 
ly important. In the period 1900-1904 al- 
most 5 per cent of the space of the Journal 
was given to these topics. Frank L. Tolman 
in one of these articles speaks of the various 
periods of sociology. He says: 


The first period, from about 1880 to 1890,is the 
era of theso-calledsocialsciences. Thedecadefrom 
1890 to 1900 is marked by the ascendancy of 
social philosophy. The twentieth century sees 
initiated a marked reaction toward the de- 
velopment of an analytic sociology, in which 
the statistical and psycho-sociologic method 
shall be largely used.t° 


Tolman was a true prophet. As Table r 
shows, in the period 1900-1904, only 1 per 
cent of the articles in the Journal were pri- 
marily statistical studies of population, and 
the same percentage methodological studies. 
By the next five-year period almost 9 per 
cent of the Journal articles were population 
studies. The proportion of space devoted to 
statistical papers in population and meth- 
odology was to remain about ro per cent 
until the middle 1920's, when it was to rise 
sharply. The use of statistical techniques in 
papers on social institutions, social psychol- 


1 VII (July, 1901), QI~I21. 
8 Ibid., p. 91. 


? Charles J. Bushnell, “Some Social Aspects of the 
Chicago Stockyards II,” VII (November, 1901), 
289-330. 

1? “The Study of Sociology in the United States," 
VII (May, 1902), 798. 
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. ogy, etc., was to increase steadily beginning 
at this time." Further, while less than 8 per 
cent of the space of the Journal in 1900- 
1904 was devoted to social psychology, this 


field of interèst was to skyrocket to more ` 


than 18 per cent in 1905-9, and not to re- 
turn to its 19co-1904 level until the early 
1920s (see Table 2). 
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work, he ignored à major field of “interest 
which was slowly making an appearance in 
the pages of the Journal. This was the field 
of human ecology, including urban and 
rural sociology. Some of the early surveys 
already reported in the Journal might be 
considered in the tradition of urban sociol- 
ogy, but the first paper in rural sociology 


TABLE 2 


> DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE, American Journal of Sociology, BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
1920-44, VOLUMES XXVI-L* 



























































True PERIOD 
TOTAL 
Toric} 1920-24 1925-29: 1930-34 1935-39 1940-441 
No. % No. 96 No. 96 No. 96 'No. 96 No 96 

_ Theory and history. . ....... 160 | 12.9 | 63 | 35.9 | 43 | 15.1 | 16 | 5.3 | 18] 7.x | 20] 8.5 

Social institutions and organi- M 
yA: ba Ta OERE E 127 | 10.2 | 10 | 5.8 | 33 | 11.6] 25 | 8.3 | 22] 8.7 | 37| 15.7 
Social pathology............ 6i 55] 8] 4.6] 9| 3.1] 26) 8.7 ixx | 4.4} 14] 59 
Social psychology........... 192 | 15.4 | 14 | 8.1 | 38 | 13.3 | 34 | 12.3 | 68 | 27.0 | 38 | 16.2 
Human ecology............. 74 | 5.91/10} 5.8|26]| '5.6]17] s.7|1as5| 6.0; 16] 6.8 
Population................. 157 | 12.6 | 9 | 5.2 | 36 |12.6|57| 19.0] 33 | 13.1 | 22 | 9.4 
` Races and nationalities...... 63] s.r| rt} o6] 7| 2.5|2x7| 5.7] 12} 4.8] 26] xz.x 
Methods of research........ 90, 7.2] 8| 4.6|11] 3.9] 26] 8.7] 23] 9.1|22 | 9.4 
: Sociology elsewhere. ........ 8| o.6| ri o6] 2] o.7[l...]...... 4| 1.6] r] 0.4 
Other social science. ........ 136 | 10.9 | x11. | 6.3 | 42 | 14.7139 | 13.0] 19 | 7.5 | 25 | 10.6 
Social reform............... . 28| 2.2| x3] 7-5} 5| 1.8] 10] 3.3 .... TE ES T 
Sociological *shop-talk". .... 94 | 7.6 | 19 | t0.9 | 28] 9.8|:22| 7.3117] 6.7] 8| 3.4 
Student dissertations........ 26} 21| 4| 2.37 51 2.84 5| x7]| 8| 32| 4] 1.7 
Special bibliographies... .... 3| r4| 2] o6]|10| 3.5] 3] 10] 2| 08] 2] 0.9 
Social survey............ Peas] say Stes eases we [eines erexit enne pere res bres te ovd VM desse 
Miscellaneous. .......... A 5] €.4| 2 24e PAT 3 139 [once enm aecenas 
Total: xe 1,246 |100.0 |174 |1o0.0 |285 |100.0 |300 |100.0 |252 |100.0 |235 |100.0 








* See n. 4, p. 523. 
t See n. 5, p. 524. f 


While: Tolman prophesied the growing 
interest in statistical and sociopsycholagical 


u Contemporary readers of the Journal may be 
interested in a mathematical sociological paper 
which appeared in 1903. The similarity of this paper 

_to later articles in socidlogical operationalism may 
be noted in the following quotations: 

“,.',. The degree of life-satisfaction of separate 
individuals or of whole societies is measured, not by 
the absolute quantity of good possessed, but by the 
rapidity with which this factor isincreasing. .... 

“The degree of life-satisfaction of an individual 

"or a society is independent of the ordinate of the 
‘progress curve,’ but is a function of the angle which 
the tangent to this curve forms with the axle of the 


t Includes issues through No. 3 of Vol. L. 


was Butterfield’s “The Social Problems of 
American Farmers,” which appeared in 
March, 1905. The Journal’s presentation 
of papers in human ecology was ‘to rise slow- 
dy—from less than 1 per cent in the period 
1900-1904 to more than 1o per cent in the 
period 191o-14. After this highepoint, the 


abscissae; or S = f (¢G/dé), where S is the degree of 
life-satisfaction, G the quantity of goods possessed, 
and í the time" (Wladimir Karapetoff, “On Life- 
Satisfaction,” VIII [March, 1903], 681-82). 


12 Kenyon L. Butterfield, “The Social Problems 
of American Farmers,” X (March, 1905), 606-22. 
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proportion of space devoted to the field of 
human ecology fas to hover arcund 5 per 
cent, about one-twentieth of al Journal 
articles. 

' With its eleventh volume, that of 1905-6, 
the Journal changed both. its physical 
format and its tone. 'The format and type 
face adopted were those which were to be 
used without major changes until the econo- 
mies necessitated by World War II. The 
change in tone was more subtle. The arti- 
cles were less self-conscious, more selí-as- 
sured. It was as though the sociologists, 
after looking for a subject matter, had found 
their milieu. 

This was recognized by Small, who, writ- 
ing in the July, 1905, number of the Journal 
of the state of the discipline at tae time of 
the publication’s first appearance, said: ` 

Sociology was a science without a problem, 
a name, or a message. The many confident 
prophesyings in the name of sociology, but 


conflicting with each other, served not to miti-- 


gate the case but to aggravate it.5 


Apparently Small felt that sociology had: 


found itself, because he went on to outline 
two types of work in which sociologists were 
to engage in the future. One line of work was 
pure research—specialized resea:ch which 
would yield information on aspects of the 

“whole social process. " The other was “ap- 
plied sociology.” Men trained in sociology 
would be needed to outline better methods 
of social adjustment. 

Others, beside Small, felt that sociology 
had come of age. The January, 1906, issue 
of the Journal reported the formation of the 
American Sociological Society, with Lester 
F. Ward as president and William Graham 
` Sumner and Franklin H. Giddings as vice- 
presidents. The Journal became the organ 
of this new sociological society and of the 
newly labeled “sociologists.” The officers 
of the Society became the American ad- 
visory editors of the Journal. In 1908 their 
names appeared on the masthead along 


53 Albion W. Small, “A Decade of Sociology," 
XI (July, 1905), 2. TN 
14 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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with those of De Greef, Durkheim, Fia- 
mingo, Mandello, Simmel, and Tönnies. 

In the pages of the Journal the most . 
notable evidence of the new trend was a de- 
cline in the proportion of space given to ar- 
ticles on social reform—only a little more 
than 4 per cent in 1905-9, one-third of the 
space previously devoted to this topic—and . 
a rise in the amount of space given to socio- 
logical "shcp-talk." Now that sociologists 
were established, they began to question 
where they were going. Bernard, in an ar- 
ticle on “The Teaching of Sociology,” 
quoted a number of leaders in the field on 
the future of sociology. Sumner’s statement 
is of more than ordinary interest. The lat- 
ter said: 


I have shaped it [sociology] at Yale myself. 
I do not believe in metaphysics or psychology 
at all and never meant to let sociology be meta- 
physical or psychological. I retire in June, 1909. 
What will happen here later I do not know. 
Sociology seems now to be largely speculative 
and controversial. I should like to see a group 
of scholars at work to get it down to normal 
growth on a scientific method, dealing with 
concrete things. i 


Similarly, the growing interest in things 
statistical came in for discussion. The future 
of statistics was analyzed by Walter F. : 
Willcox: . i 


Statistics is connected with and dependent 
upon the staze, not merely by derivation of the - 
word and history of the thing, but also by a 
rigid necessity. .... The outlook for statistics, 
then, depends mainly upon the attitude of the 
government toward the subject. 


Even while the position and the future 
of sociology in the academic world were en- 
gaging the attention of sociologists, the 
Journal was continuing to present careful 
contributions in social theory, social insti- 
tutions, and other aspects of the sociological 
discipline. In rgog Kenyon L. Butterfield 


15 William Graham Sumner, quoted in L. L. 
Bernard, “The Teaching of Sociology in the United 
States," XV (September, 1909), 209. 


16 “The Ortlook for American Statistics," XV 
(March, 1910), $33. : 
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was to make an appeal to his felioweeociole: 
gists in its pages: 


I wish that some of our sociologists would 
take up seriously the study of the effect of 
typical rural life, not only upon the rural family, 
but upon the rural individual, and determine 
the relationships between the rural environ- 
ment and the rural mind. .... Isolation is the 
chief social characteristic of rural life. But, so 
far as isolation is a physical fact, rather than a 
state of mind, the word must be used in a wholly 
relative sense.!? 


Another field of interest was also becom- 
ing more important, although its full de- 
, velopment had to await the Journals sec- 
ond twenty-five years. This was the study 
of the relationships between races and na- 
tionalities as distinct from the study cf the 
. immigrant. Five per cent of the Journals 
space was given to this topic in the period 
1910-14. With time, the content of that 5 
per cent was to assume a place of major im- 
portance in sociological thinking. The influ- 
ence of such articles as William I. Thomas’ 
“Race Psychology": and “The Prussian- 
Polish Situation» and Robert E. Park’s 
“Racial Assimilation in Secondary Groups"? 
was to continue, while the content of the 
articles on sociological "shop-talk," which 
comprised 14 per cent of the Journal’s space 
during this period, was to be forgotten. 
Another significant change was occurring 
in the contents of the Journal at this time— 
a change which figures alone cannot indi- 
cate. The amount of space devoted to arti- 
cles here classified as “other social sciences” 
had remained consistently high—in the vi- 
cinity of 15 per cent. While there was to be 
no decline in this proportion during the 
Journal’s first twenty-five years, the tenor 
of these articles was to change significantly 
beginning with Volume XVIII. Prior to 


17 “Rural Life and the Family,” XIV (May, 
1909), 721. 

1$ “Race Psychology: Standpoint and Question- 
naire, with Particular Reference to the Immigrant 
and the Negro,” XVII (May, 1912), 725-75. . 

“The Prussian-Polish Situation: An Experi- 
ment in Assimilation,” XIX (March, 1914), 624-39. 

70 “Racial Assimilation in Secéndary Groups," 
XIX (March, 1914), 606-23. 
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this time, the articles in the "other social 
science" category were of two types: either 
papers that one would now consider strictly 
economics, political science, etc., or papers 
which had a marked sociological slant, illus- 
trative of sociological approaches in the 
various social sciences. 

Volume XVIII marked a diminution in 
the number of the first of these two types of 
papers in favor of the second type, repre- 
senting the so-called “sociological approach" 
in disciplines other than sociology. The vol- 
ume contains articles on social legislation 
by Roscoe Pound, social politics by Charles 
E. Merriam, social problems by Carl Beck- 
er, the social phases of psychology by G. 
Stanley Hall, and the social origins of the- 
ology by Shailer Matthews. In following 
volumes the articles in the other social sci- 
ences either were representative of the so- 
ciological approaches in these disciplines or 
were integral parts of general symposiums, 
as in certain issues of the 1930’s and 1940's. 

Almost coincident with the Journal’s 
abandonment of unrelated articles in the 
general social sciences came its announce- 
ment of the death of Lester F. Ward on 
April 18, 1913. The “Nestor of American 
sociologists,” as he was described in the 
pages of the Journal, had conceived of a 
cosmic sociology in the grand manifer. The 
papers published in the Journal at the time 
of his death showed little trace of this all- 
inclusive approach to sociology. 

Instead the sociologists were beginning 
to be concerned with method, particularly 
with the finding of a “scientific” method for 
sociology. F. Stuart Chapin in 1914 presaged 
a methodological discussion which, in the 
years 1930-39 (see Table 2), was to be re- 
sponsible for almost a tenth of the articles 
appearing in the Journal. He said: s 

In introducing the statistical method into 
the investigation of sociological phenomena we 
have introduced an inductive method..... 
The use of this method puts the sociologist in a 
position to eliminate some of the most serious 
difficulties arising from the complex nature of 
the material with which he deals." 


? F, Stuart Chapin, “Elements of Scientific 
Metkod in Sociology," XX (November, 1914), 391. 
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Less assured than Chapin but expressing 
even more clearl* the attitude of many 
scholars was the author of. the following 
quotation: 


Statistics, from the standpoint of the social 
sciences, has remained largely a field for hope 
and for study. Articles appear from time to 
time explaining some of the elementary proc- 
esses. Articles also mention that the develop- 
ment of statistical method carries with it hope 
for many of the less exact sciences. One cannot 
escape a feeling that some statistical formula or 
method is eventually to be found which will do 
away with all the uncertainties or doubts that 
beset the path of social science. 


Many sociologists did not wait for the 
discovery of "some statistical formula or 
method.” They abandoned their uncer- 
tainties and adopted statistical technique 
wholeheartedly. With the wider adoption 
of this technique, there was a corresponding 
increase in papers in population, a field in 
which statistical analysis was particularly 
applicable.Technique was becoming a lim- 
iting factor in the choice of problems to be 
studied. 

Articles in the field of population, which 
had taken less than 2 per cent of the Jour- 
nal’s space in 1915-19, rose to 5 per cent in 
1920~24,,and then to 12, 19, 13, ard 10 per 
cent, respectively, in succeeding time peri- 
ods (see Table 2). In other fields of socio- 
logical interest there was also a continued 
increase in the use of statistical techniques. 


Other new ideas also were making an ap- 
pearance in the Journal. 'The war in Europe 
had meant an end of articles on immigra- 
tion and an increase of papers dealing with 
democracy and Americanization. These 
Specific papers on Americanization were fol- 
lowed by more general analyses of the social 
processes of assimilation and accommoda- 
tion. In time, with the cessation of immigra- 
tion, articles on Americanization were to be 
replaced in their entirety by papers dealing 
with race relations. New things were in the 
air. In July, 1917, appeared an article on 
“Sociology and the Psycho-analytic Psy- 


32 F, A. Dewey, "An Application of Statistical 
Method," XXI (Novemher, 1915), 334. 
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chology,” with a discussion of Freud and 
the “new” psychology.?3 

In 1920 the American Journal of Sociol, 
ogy began its twenty-sixth year. Almost un- 
noticed, the foreign advisory editors had 
disappeared irom its masthead during the 
war. The era of extensive translation from 
foreign scholars had ended years before. 

The first 3àve volumes of the Journals 
second twenty-five years were distinguished 
by a resurgence of publication in social 
theory and history. More than a third (35 
per cent) of all articles in the Journal were 
devoted to these topics. This was more space 
than had been given to theory in twenty 
years. In large part the heavy representa- 
tion of theoretical and historical papers was 
due to the publication at this time of Albion 
W. Small’s Contributions to the History of 
Sociology. Volume XXIX alone contained 
thirteen papers in this series. 

This was to be Small’s last major work. 
He died on March 24, 1926. He had been 
editor of the Journal continuously since its 
founding thirty-one years before. He and 
his editorial essociates had begun, as he ad- 
mitted, without enough papers to fill more 
than a single issue. Through his energy and 
initiative he had literally created contribu- 
tors and contributions. With tremendous 
care he had translated and made available 
in the pages of the Journal the works of 
prominent foreign sociologists. Later, he was 
to present in the Journal his recollections 
and impressions of the development of the 
Sociological science in the United States so 
that these historically valuable items might 
be available to all scholars. 

He was a critic, and he encouraged his 
fellow-sociologists to be critical. Vet, as an 
editor, he was not a dogmatist—the Journal 
was open to new ideas. While his own inter- 
ests were in social theory and history and 
in the logic of the social sciences, the Journal 
presented papers in population, social in- 
stitutions, social psychology, race relations, 
ecology—any field: in which sociologists 
might be interested. Small was enabled by 
his long period of editorship to establish for 


33 Ernest R. Gfoves, “Sociology and the Psycho- 
analytic Psychclogy," XXIII (July, 1917), 107-316. 
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the Journal a distinctive tone which gave 
its contents a continuity which they other- 
wise might have lacked. 

Albion W. Small was succeeded as editor 
by Ellsworth Faris, who had first appeared 


the time that Faris became editor, the many 


. references to earlier Journal papers made 


by its contributors showed that sociclogists 
were increasingly aware of the fund of basic 
material which the thirty-year-old publica- 
tion offered. For example, in Volume XXXI 
(1925-26), Floyd N. House published a 
series of articles on the concept "social 


' forces,” using as basic data, to a consider- 


P 


able extent, papers which had first appeared 
in earlier issues.of the Journal. A few years 
later, in Volume XXXVI (1930-31), there 
was to appear the first of two papers by 
Howard Becker dealing with the type of 
articles presented in the Journal, “The 
Distribution of Space in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 1895-1927." 

Despite the change in editors, the Journal 
continued Small’s policy of making Ameri- 
can sociologists familiar with the work of 
their colleagues elsewhere in the world. In 
November, 1926, “The Sociology of Ferdi- 
nand Tönnies” appeared, and in March, 
1927, an article dealing with “Impressions 
of Sociology in Great Britain," 

The great innovation of the late 1920’s 
was the introduction of an issue devoted 
entirely to social trends. Reflecting the 
spirit of an era when progress seemed to 
be apparent on every side, the issue cf July, 
1928, was à report on “Social Changes in 
1927.” This issue, like the succeeding social- 
trend -numbers which were to ccntinue 
through Volume XLI, was edited by Wil- 


_ liam Fielding Ogburn. The social-trends is- 


sues were responsible for most of the articles 


24“The Concept ‘Social Forces’ in American 
Sociology," XXI (1925-26), 145- 72, 347-65, 507- 


- 25, 763-99. 


33 XXXVI (November, 1930), 461-66. 


26 Louis Wirth, "The Sociology of Ferdinand 
Tönnies,” XXXII (November, 1926), 412-22. 


27 Vivien M. Palmer, “Impressions of Saciolog 
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classified as “other social sciences” in 1925- 
29 and 1930-34. d 

A series of theoretical and methodologi- 
cal papers were prominent in the Journal in 
the early 1930’s. The first of these papers 
was an article by Dorothy Swaine Thomas 
which appeared in Volume XXXV. Writing 
on "Statistics in Social Research," Miss 
Thomas said: 


'There has been a great deal of controversy 
as to the value of statistics to sociology. Certain 
sociologists have asserted that sociology be- 
comes scientific through the use of the sta- 
tistical methods and that statistics is their most 
valuable tool, whereas others are equally posi- 
tive that most sociological data are incapable of 
statistical treatment and that the portion that 
can be transmuted into' quantitative form is 
so small as scarcely to be worth the effort in- 
volved.78 


With almost a fifth of the Journal’s space 
devoted to statistical articles on population 
in 1930-34 (see Table 2), and with papers 
in other fields heavily weighted with statis- 
tical discussions,? the dichotomy between 
sociologists of which Miss Thomas spoke 
found its way into print. Herbert Blumer, 
later to become editor of the Journal, made 
his own observation of the state of the dis- 
cipline: 


I suspect that the milling and halting condi- 
tion of our own science does not come directly 
from the inadequacy of -our techniques, as 
almost everyone contends, but from the inade- 
quacy of our point of view. The effort to rescue 
the discipline by increasing occupation with 
method and by the introduction of precision 
devices is, I venture to suggest, working along 
the wrong direction. Perhaps, like other sci- 
ences in the past, we await a conceptual frame- 
work which will orientate our activities into 
productive channels.3e ^ 


In Volume XL the editors presented tWo 
papers on statistics in sociology whiclthad 

#8 Dorothy Swaine Thomas, “Statistics in Social 
Research,” XXXV (July, 1929), 1. 


+9 See, e.g., Charles C. Peters, “Note on a Mis- 
conception of Statistical Significance," XXXIX 
(September, 1933), 231-36. 

3° Herbert Blumer, "Science without Concepts,” 
XXXVI (January, 1931), 528. 
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been given at the annutl meeting. of the 
American Sociological Society. Both papers 
were titled “Measurement in Sociology." 
One, by Read Bain, made a strong case for 
statistics; thé other, by Floyd N. House, 
followed the tone of Blumer's article quoted 
above. With the appearance of these pa- 
pers, the heated methodological controversy 
seemed to- reach an equilibrium. Nothing 
was to so stir the Journals calm, until a 
fiutrry of papers on sociological method and 
operationalism appeared beginning in the 
first half of 1940. 

In 1936 publication arrangements be- 
tween the Journal and the American Socio- 
logical Society, which had been in effect for 
almost the lifetime of the latter organiza- 
tion, were terminated. The officers of the 
Society ceased to be the Journal’s advisory 
editors and were succeeded by a representa- 


tive group of American sociologists. About . 
the only effect this new arrangement had on 


the Journal’s contents was an accelerated 
decrease in articles which were primarily 
sociological "shop-talk." The amount of 
space devoted to this category had been de- 
clining slowly since about 1915. By the peri- 
od 1940-44 the topic had almost disap- 
peared from the Journal’s contents. 


Ellsworth Faris retired as editor of the 


Journal „following the publication of its 
forty-first volume. Like Albion W. Small, 
he had been a strong editor. He had been 
steadfast to those early announced purposes 
of the Journal: to build up a fund of social 
theory and to make sociology a “living dis- 
cipline." Although his personal interests 
were primarily in the field of social psychol- 
ogy, under his leadership the Journal had 
increased the number of its papers in the 
field of population and in general statistical 
regearch. He was a discerning critic, and his 
critical facility played a large part in the in- 
crefse of Jgurnal articles designed to act 
as “a factor of restraint upon premature 
sociological opinion." 

31 Read Bain, “Measurement in Sociology," XL 
(January, 1935), 481-88. 


34 Floyd N. House, “Measurement in Sociology,” 
XL (July, 1934), 1 I-II. , 
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Ernest W. Burgess, who succeeded Ells- 
worth Faris as editor of the American Jour- ' 
nal of Sociology, had been a member of the 
editorial board since 1916. Actually Bur- 
gess’ association with the Journal was older 
than that. As a student in the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Chicago, 
he had helped prepare abstracts of social 
science articles for the Journal’s "Abstract" 
section and had done various jobs in con- 
nection with its preparation for publication. 
Burgess, as a sociologist, was interested in 
many fields. He was known for significant 
work in ecology, social institutions, social 
pathology, social theory, methods of re- 
search, population, races and nationalities, 
and social psychology, and his broad inter- 
ests extended to various social science dis- 
ciplines related to sociology. 

These interests were soon to be reflected 
in the Journal. Volume XLII (1936-37) 
presented the first of what were to be a 
series of issues, each organized around some. 
topic of sociological interest. The first of 
these issues was concerned with individual 
and social disorganization. Not all the pa- 
pers presented were strictly sociological i in 


. their nature; but, taken as a whole, the issue 


represented the thinking of outstanding au- 
thorities on the various topics covered. This. 
first special issue was followed by other per- 
tinent numbers. One concerned society and 
the group; others, Freud and American 
sociology, wer, and the community. In all 
these special numbers an effort was made to 
present a well-rounded approach to the cen- 
tral topic. 
'The regular numbers of the Journal con- 
tinued to present general material of current 
interest. In 1936 the term "caste and class” 
appeared in the Journal for almost the first 
time since Edward Alsworth Ross's series 
under that title. Charles S. Johnson's paper, 


' “The Conflict of Caste and Class in Ameri- 


can Industry,"5* was the first of a series of 
papers which were to use these concepts in 
an analysis of social structure. The number 
of articles concerned with this topic has in-. 
creased steadily in the last ten years. 


33 XLII (July, 1936), 55-65. 
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In 1940 Ernest W. Burgess gave up the 
position of editor-in-chief of the Jourral but 
remained in an important editorial capacity 
as associate editor. Herbert Blumer, the 
present Journal editor, was Burgess’ suc- 
cessor. Like Burgess, Herbert Blumer was 
a graduate of the University of Chicago. He, 
too, had been a member of the J'ournal staff 
for many years. Again, like Burgess, he had 
served the Journal as managing editor dur- 
ing the period of its connection with the 
American Sociological Society. 

While Blumer's interests were primarily 
social psychology and methodology, the 
amount of space given to the first of these 
topics declined from 27 per cent in 1935-39 
to 16 per cent in 1940-44 (see Table 2). The 
. proportion of space devoted to methodology 
remained almost unchanged from that of 
the two previous five-year periods. The top- 
ic whose spatial allocation did increase strik- 
ingly was "Races and Nationalities,” and 
` more than: 1o per cent of the Journal's ar- 
. ticles in the last five years have been in this 
field. The space given this topic in the Jour- 
nal has been growing steadily since, the first 
` World War. The acceleration of 1940-44 
undoubtedly reflected general increased in- 
terest in minority peoples. 

In the early part of 1940, two papers ap- 
peared in the Journal in which there was 
some discussion of operational techniques 
in sociology. These were the first of a num- 
ber of articles dealing with this topic, some 
illustrating the use of operational tech- 
niques, others developing the Jogical and 
methodological implications of such usage. 
The manner of development of this discus- 
sion is strikingly similar to the quantitative- 
qualitative discussions of the late 1920's 
and early 1930's. If one may use past Jour- 
nal history as a criterion, one may predict 
that. the pros and cons of operaticnalism 
will be debated in its pages for some years 
to come. ^ 

With the July, 1945, issue the American 
Journal of Sociology begins its fifty-first 
year. The publication, and American so- 
ciology, have come a long way in fifty years. 
The Journal has made a number of con- 
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tributions to the %rowth of sociology dur- 
ing this period. " 

First, the Journal served as a vehicle for 
the expression of sociological thinking. It 
was the first sociological journal in the 
United States, and, for many years, the 
only one. Particularly in its early days it was 
a main force in combating provincialism in 
American sociology. It made available in 
translation the work of foreign sociologists 
and reported on sociological activities *in 
Europe and elsewhere, a practice which has 
been continued to the present. 

The Journal was also a medium for tech- 
nical professional discussions, “sociological 
Shop-talk" as it has been labeled in this pa- 
per. New thought in the teaching of sociol- 
ogy, the place of sociology in the curricu- 
lum, discussions of job opportunities for 
sociologists—all of these appeared in the 
magazine. 

Most important, by the selection of pa- 
pers which it published, the Journal served 
to delineate, to some extent, the field of so- 
ciology. The decline in the number of papers 
devoted to social reform, for example, may 
have meant that fewer social scientists were 
interested in reform. It may also bave meant 
that the Journals pages were no longer open 
to articles of this type. The Journal gave 
space to articles which developed asic so- 
ciological concepts—concepts which have 
since become part of sociological thinking. 
Out of a wide variety of such basic papers, 
one may recall the papers by Park and 
Thomas mentioned earlier.34 Yet, at the 
same time that this type of paper was made 
available, the Journal offered and continued 
to offer reports of current research. In line 
with Small’s statement that the Journal 
would be “‘a factor of restrain’ upon prema- 
ture sociological opinion,” its thoughtful 
critical papers served to point out the weak- 
nesses of certain lines of sociologica en- 
deavor and to indicate how improvements 
in such activities might be effected. 

A publication, in the last analysis, re- 
flects its editors. The American Journal of 
Sociology has had four editors—Small, 


34 See above, p. ooo. 
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Faris, Buses and Bie Each of these 
men has opened the Journal to conceptual 
. analyses, current résearch, and critical pres- 


entations. Each has endeavored to present. 


new trends in sociology as such became ap- 
parent and yet not to sacrifice for the new 
the best work in the older tradition. 

The Journal begins its second fifty years 
at once a product of American sociological 
thinking and a formative influence in such 


thirtking. It is difficult to predict the nature : 


of its contents beyond the near future. Cer- 
tainly, reflecting the world situation, the in- 
terest in races and nationality groups and 
caste and class will continue for some time. 
To judge by the long tenure of the qualita- 
tive-quantitative controversy, the discus- 
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sion of shied operationalism has just 
begun. As the impact of the war upon our 
culture becomes more and more apparent, 
the number oi articles in the field of social 


institutions will undoubtedly increase. Sta- 


tistical studies in population and social psy- 
chological studies will probably continue, 
as they have for some time in the past, to 
occupy about one-fourth of the Journal’s 


' Space. ; 
To attempt to predict the nature of the 


Journal’s contents beyond the immediate 
future is to assume the functions of a proph- 
et. All that one can say is that if tradition is 
followed, suck content will reflect the best 
in American sociological thinking. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 


L. L. BERNARD 


ABSTRACT 


.. In the last fifty years the number of courses in sociology has increased remarkably, as has also the num- 
ber of autonomous departments, the number of institutions offering instruction in the subject, antl the 
variety of subjects treated. The character of the subject has also changed: emphasis was once upon the 
theoretical and speculative but is now upon research methods and concrete research in personality, social 


control, behavior, and the analysis of community life. 


The academic diffusion of sociology be- 
gan, according to William Graham Sumner, 
at Yale in 1873. There is no certain record 
of other courses being established in colleges 
or universities before the 1880’s. The con- 
tent of some of the social science courses so 
prevalent in the eighth and ninth decades of 
the nineteenth century was in fact sociologi- 
cal, although they did not bear the title. 

Among the institutions reporting dates of 
the establishment of sociology as a definite 
subject of instruction, and recorded in a 
study made by the present writer in 1909, 
are to be found the following, with the dates 
of the introduction of the subject in paren- 
theses: Boston University (1883), William 
Penn College (1885), Indiana University 
(1886), University of Wyoming (1887), and 
University of Kansas (1889).* The final dec- 
ade of the century opened auspiciously with 
the establishment of sociology at Brown 
University and Blackburn, Oberlin, and 
Vassar colleges in 1891. The University of 
Chicago, Columbia, Ripon College, and the 
Valley City Norma] School of North Dakota 
followed in 1892. The number of institutions 
establishing a course in sociology the follow- 


1 See L. L. and Jessie Bernard, Origins of Ameri- 
can Sociology (New York: Thomas Y. Crewell Co., 
1943), Part IX, for an account of these courses. 

2 See L. L. Bernard, “The Teaching of Sociology 
in the United States," American Journai of Soci- 
ology, XV (September, 1909), 164-213. 

3 To the University of Kansas listing should be 
added Bryn Mawr and Colby colleges, where Pro- 
fessors Giddings and Small, respectively, irtroduced 
the subject in the same year. . 


ing year (1893) was larger and included Cor- 
nell University, the University of Illinois, 
Iowa (now Grinnell) College, the University 
of Pittsburgh, and Smith, Union (N.Y.), and 
Wheaton (Ill) colleges. The following year 
(1894), De Pauw University, Lake Erie and 
Marietta colleges, the universities of Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, Midland and North- 
Western (now North-Central) colleges, and 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Stanford, and 
Utah universities followed suit. 

These additions marked the maximum of 
the growth of academic sociology in the 
closing decade of the century and probably 
offered much of the necessary encourage- 
ment leading to the establishment in 1895 
of the American Journal of Sociology. In the 
same year Missouri Valley College and the 
universities of Oregon and Washington add- 
ed courses in sociology, and in 1896 Heidel- 
berg and Shurtleff colleges embarked on the 
same course of action. These were lean years 
financially in the United States, and not 
much academic expansion was possible. But 
in 1897 the upward trend was resumed. At- 
lanta and Butler universities, Goucher (then 
the Woman's College of Baltimore), Hope, 
and Mount Holyoke colleges, and the uni- 
versities of South Dakota, West Virginia, 
and Wooster (now the College of Wodster) 
added courses in sociology. Eureka College 
and Illinois Wesleyan University (both in 
Illinois) added the subject in 1898, and 
Barnard College, the. University of the Pa- 
cific, Roanoke, and the Washington State 
College began the teaching of sociology in 
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1899. After this date there is a ma-ked up- 
surge, reaching its peak around r9o8-1o. 
After this, the number of annual zdditions 
of sociology to the curriculum slowly de- 
clined, not because of decreased interest in 
the subject but because by 1910 most of the 
: colleges had included the subject. 

'The rapid growth of sociological instruc- 
tion in the colleges and universities after 
1900 is documented in the increased number 
of Courses offered in each departmert as well 
as in the number of institutions adding the 
subject to their curriculums. Table 1, con- 
structed from available comparable data, al- 
though unavoidably incomplete, will serve 
to demonstrate the remarkable expansion of 
academic sociology in this country. A sim- 
ilar vast development was also going on in 
such subjects as economics, political science, 
education, and psychology; but, o£ course, 
these data cannot be presented here, how- 
ever illuminating they would be as a side 
light upon the growth of sociological instruc- 


tion. The comparisons indicated in the table ' 


are made on the basis of data collected in 
1909 and mostly current as of that date and 
again from catalogues dated between 1940 
and 1945. Thus the changes indicated in the 
table are cumulative over a period of from 
thirty to thirty-five years. Only inszitutions 


for which comparable data for both dates: 


were available could: be included, but it is 
not likely that the total percentages would be 
changed essentially even if all the institutions 
which introduced sociology could ke repre- 
sented. 'The reader should be reminded that 
most of the data for the 1909 period were 
provided by the institutions included in the 
table, while all the data for the 1940-44 pe- 
riod and part of those for 1909 were taken by 
the writer from the catalogues of the institu- 
tiqns included.* 


4ffie present writer wishes here to acknowledge 
with appreciation the courtesy of the registrars at 
Washington University (Mr. G. W. Lamke) and 
Lindenwood College (Mr. R. C. Colson) in permit- 
ting him freely to consult their collections of cata- 
logues over a considerable period of time. Many 
catalogues as late as 1940 were not available and 
could not be secured from the colleges even when 
requested. When catalogues dated in the 1930's 
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There is gcod reason to suppose that the 
war has caused a lowering of the number of 
courses listed in some departments after 
1940 and tha: therefore the contrast in the 
number of courses at the two periods is 
somewhat less than it would otherwise have 
been. 

The table lists data for 219 institutions, 
174 of them being coeducational or men's 
colleges of a non-Catholic character devoted 
to a liberal ronsectarian education. These 
174 are called general colleges and univer- 
sities. The 6 state colleges for which com- 
parable data were available have or had (in 
1909) a technological bias. The women's col- 
leges have been oriented more or less toward 
the specialized needs of a social class. The 
same may be said of the colleges especially 
for Negroes. The Catholic colleges include 
some theological-social instruction not found 
elsewhere, and they show an interesting 
change of policy with reference to sociology, 
to be indicated later in this article. | 


Our table shows the very remarkable 
growth from 815 courses listed in 1909 to 
3,420 at the present time—an increase of 
320 per cent—in the 219 institutions for 
which comparisons were made. The aver- 
age number of courses offered by the 219 in- 
stitutions, according to the data drawn from 
the 1909 study, was 2.16 in the first period. 
According to the same data, the average 
number had increased to 10.72 by the 1940-44 
period. Another study by theauthor of 441 
institutions after 1940, more inclusive than 
the preceding group, but including the insti- 
tutions covered by the earlier study, shows 
a total of 5,260 courses net (not including 
either anthropology or social work courses), 
or an average of 11.93 to the institution. If . 
courses in anthropology and social work of- 
fered in the departments of sociology be in- 
cluded in this study of 441 institutions, the 
total number of courses is 5,736, with an 
average of almost exactly 13 to the institu- 
tion. But since social work courses had not 


were used, this fact is indicated by a dagger (f) 
after the number of courses listed for the second 
period. 
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TABLE 1* i d 
COMPARISON OF SOCIOLOGY BY COURSES AND DEPARTMENTS IN TWO PERIODY, 1909 AND 1940-44 
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(3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (9) Go) | (rx) 
b 2 4 A ^s PA 
JERE |a 2 LITE | Blas 
a|s |8 Ë B a) # | óe | Ss £i 
n a 8 - " 9 $ xi B ^ E + 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY E È 5 2 5 Bs A E s È | $g |gen 
8|8 | I$] fg eh (se) 8 | 22 | 82 | 88 
sls3| $a ao 28 |58| 8 | ġa Se | 83 
pa jz 4 a A B AS D 4 Ó 
i General Colleges and Universities 
` 
Albion Coll............... 3| 18 | +15 E S Tee. 2 1 No 
Alfred Univ.............. 3 ofj — 3 | Phil, Ed. |.......... nb TE ecdeaice ele po merece bs 
Amherst Coll............. 2 o|—2 E igre daa Severe — derives E 
Antioch Coll.............. 6 91+ 3 E&S S, H, PS | + | Yes| 1 No | No 
Bates Coll................ r| :0| d 9 E&H S sever 2 No | No 
Beloit Coll............... 3| {+8 E E&S age I No |r 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll...... r| 15| +24 H&PS S "E essa I I I 
Blackburn ColL...........] 2 I o S&PS - S + j..... No No | No 
Boston Univ.............. 7 7 o | E, SS&Law E&S +| Yes] x 1 No 
Bowdoin Coll............. 3 5|42 E&S E&S CN REN No No | No 
Brigham Young Univ...... i| 2st) +24 H&SS S Tj... I S A E 
Brown Univ.............. io] i3| + 3 S&PS S + | Yes| No No | No 
Bucknell Univ............ 5| 20| +25 S S oii. 1 I No 
Butler Univ.............. 9| 25| +26 S&E S&SW | + | Yes! 3 r’]2 
Carleton Coll............. 4| 14] +:0 E&S S&A + | Yes| x I No 
Carroll Coll.............. 2 sit 3 US S o| Yes! x No | No 
Carthage Coll............. 1 3| +2 Mx H&SS o | Yes} No No | No 
Coll, of Charleston........ 1 2] Tz H&S S 4e. No No | No 
Clark Univ............... '8 3|—2 A, E&S S + | Yes| z No | No 
Coe Coll. i... ersi tr see 3| 17| +4 E&S S i a SEE I I No 
Colby Coll...... FREE I 6),+ 5 E&S E&S Oo saw ee No No | No 
Colgate Univ............. 4 9I +5 E&S S + | No | No I No 
Colorado Coll............. 4| 21| +17 E S a Be OC I Wo | No 
Columbia Univ........... 26 | 37 | +11 SS S +] Yes] 1 No | No 
Concordia Coll............ I I o RelH S p eee No No | No 
Cornell Coll.............. 3| 14, tir E&SP S + | Yes| 2 I No 
Cornell Univ............. 5| 24| +19 PS S&A + | Yes} No 3 No 
Cumberland Univ......... I gt + 8 Phil, S S> Eus I No | No 
Dakota Wesleyan Univ.. 3] 111-8 S S Oo REET No No | No 
. Dartmouth Coll........... ' S| 21] +16 S S o| No |} No I No 
Doane Coll............... 1 $ilT 4l. E S SE ues: No No | No 
Drake Univ.............. 5i 10-5 SS S T|YXes| No I No 
Drury Col............... rj 16] +45 Mx S zx TD 1 I No 
Duke Univ. (Trinity Coll).| x| 26| +25 E&SS S&A 4I. No 2 No 
Earlham ColL............. i| 6} +15 H&Ps S + | Yes! No I No 
Coll. of Emporia.......... E 6| +5] H,E&S | E,S&BA] o|..... No 1 No 
Eureka Coll.............. 2|: 7| 5 SS S + | Yes| No* I No 
Franklin & Marshall Coll.. 2 si+3 P&SS S + | Yes| No No RA 
George Washington Univ.. 3 7i+4 Mx S + | Yes| No No 0 
Goshen Coll.............. 14 o| +8 PS S Tj... I No 
Graceland Coll............ I 3t + 2 H&SS S "E^ ns s Noe! No T 


* A = Anthropology; ApCh = Applied Christianity; B = Business; BA = Business Administration; nib = Bible; : Civ = 
Civics; Com = Commerce; E = Economics; E = Economics and Social Psychology; Ed = Education; EdS = Educational 
Sociology; Eth = Ethics. 'Éthn = Ethnology; Govt = Government; H = History; Mx = Mixed; P&SS = Political and Social 
Science; PE = Political Economy; Phil = Philosophy; PS = Political Science; Psy = Psychology; PW = Public Welfare; RE = 
Rural Economics; RelH = Religious History; RS = Rural Sociology; S = Sociology; S&PS = Social and Political Science; SE = 
Social Economy; SEth = Social Ethics; SInst = Social Institutions; SS = Social Science in column 5 and Social Studies in column 6; 
SW. = Social Work; The = Theology. 


+ From catalogues dated before r940 and after 1¢29. 
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à TABLE 1—Continued 
Gc (2) | (3) | w - (3) (6) (| @) | ©) | 69 | Gn 
ate 1.8 8 E a g n 
gis |e | 3 soldi E | SF lay 
ala |å a E EE Be ib 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY E $ 8 e 3 g Í à E * Ü $3 g $ 
a1 8 2 B Bà Su) 8 Bs es | ae. 
Sise #2] B | E (HE) a] gs | 22/8 
z2i/a4 | 4 à a ae | & | 3 < 8 
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Catkolic Colleges 
Catholic Univ. of America..| 2| 33 | +31 S o| Yes; NG Noir 
Creighton Univ........... 3| 20| +17 Phil S 4e. 3 1 No 
Holy Cross Coll........... 2 41 + 2 Phil S A... No No | No 
Marquette Univ.......... r| a3r| +30 Phil S 4 eee 2 PE I 
Univ. of Notre Dame. .... 2| r2| +10 S o ue I No | No 
St. Louis Univ............ L| 32] +31 SEth S 220 EE I No | No 
St. Xavier Coll. (Ohio). ...| r| 3x5 | +14 Eth S 4j... No No | No 
Villanova Univ........... I II | +10 Civ S Tj... I No | No 
Total. osees eve: I3-|.158 |' TAS xe eve esee ree eee bases 5/8 2/2 | 2/2 
^ Negro Colleges 
Atlanta Univ.. ........... 2| z2| 20 | E&H s- |+] Yes} No | x |x 
Clark Coll................ 3 61+ 3 H&E S A... No I No 
Fisk Univ................ 1| 44| +43 SS S&A 4g... I 8 No 
Howard Univ.............| xz] 15s | +14 SS S + | Yes| No I No 
James H. Dillard Univ.....| x | xz | +10 S&A + | Ves! No I No 
Morris Brown Coll........ r| 13 | +12 S Or [sce No I I 
Talladega Coll............ UT 6/+5 S S&E moo, No No | No 
Wilberforce Univ.......... 2|.18]| +16 SS&A S +j. No I I 
* . : UAM on 
Totali exte i2 |35-| 23. [e 9e re | ems esee fe Aces 1/1 7/14| 3/3 
Grand total...... woe (85 13,420]2,605 |........... soe: s en 101/214/82/104|30/34 











yet developed in departments of sociology 
and the number of anthropology courses in 
departments of sociology was as yet small in 
1909, and such courses were not counted as 
sociology when the latter subject was itself 
a guest of host departments, such an inclu- 
sion would not give an adequate comparison. 
Breking down the larger figures for the 441 
institutions here specified, we find 261 gen- 
eral institutions comparable with those of 
the earlier studies with a total of 3,296 net 
courses, or an average of 12.63 sociology 
courses to the institution. Comparable aver- 
ages for 1909 and 1940-44 taken From the 
319 comparable institutions are 4.1 and 











15.47 courses.to the general colleges, re- 
spectively. The average number of courses 
to each specialized type of institution among 
the 441 of the 1940-44 date referred to above 


‘is 15.31 for 26 state colleges, 15.04 for 37 


Catholic institutions, 8.94 for 52 non-Catho- 
lic women’s colleges, 11.71 for 7 Catholic 
women’s colleges, 9.62 for 29 Negro institu- 
tions, 8.13 for 31 state teachers’ colleges, 
and 4.62 for 3 private technological institu- 
tions. Comparable averages so far as obtain- 
able for the 319 institutions earlier studied 
are for the years 1909 and 1940-44, respec- 
tively, as follows: state colleges, 1.33 and 28 
courses; non-Catholic women's colleges, 3 
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and r2 courses; Catholic general colleges (no 
Catholic women's colleges are available for 
comparison for the two periods), 1.62 and 
19.75 courses; and Negro colleges, 1.5 and 
16.85 courses. The greatest growth of sociol- 
ogy courses was obviously in the state col- 
leges, where there were fewer to star: with, 
and the least growth was in the non-Catholic 
women’s colleges, among the specialized in- 
stitutions in 1909. The failure of the wom- 
en's colleges to develop equally in the direc- 
tion of sociology may have had some rela- 
tion to the predilection of their clientele for 
aesthetic and literary studies, on the one 
hand, and for social work, on the other. 
Only a few institutions had lost courses 
at the end of the thirty-five-year period, and 
this loss was apparently as often due to a de- 
cline in the standing of the college as to di- 
minished interest in the subject. In some 
cases, as at Mount Holyoke, it was the re- 
sult of a change in the personnel of mixed 
departments, which had come to be staffed 
or headed by teachers not trained in sociol- 
ogy. The largest loss by any one institution 
—25 in the case of the University of Chicago 
—was wholly due to thé separation of an- 
thropology from sociology and its erection 
into a separate department. In only 8 out of 
the 219 institutions (3.65 per cent) is this 
decline of emphasis observable. The decline 
in these 8 institutions was 25.83 per cent as 
compared with a growth of emphasis in the 


205 institutions showing an increase in the - 


number of courses offered of 2,605, or 319+ 
per cent. Six of the institutions showed the 
same number of courses in the second as in 
the first period of the comparison. There was 
no decline of emphasis in the state colleges 
or the Catholic and Negro institutions listed, 
nor was there stasis in either of these; all 
these institutions showed growth. The num- 
ber of courses in the 6 state colleges com- 
pared increased from 8 to 168, or a total of 
2,000 per cent. In the 8 Catholic collezes the 
increase was from! 13 to 158 courses, or 
1,115-+ per cent. In the 23 women’s colleges 
it was from 69 to 276 courses, or a total of 
300 per cent. 

'The phenomenally rapid development of 
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sociology in the state colleges listed was due 
mainly to three factors: (ri) the rapid in- 
crease of their student bodies; (2) the almost 
invariable trend of these colleges toward 
the status of liberal arts universities; and 
(3) government subvention of research in 
rural sociology. If only courses bearing the 
title “Sociology” had been listed as such in 
the Catholic colleges for the 1909 study, the 
relative increase of courses in’ the Cathelic 
institutions would have exceeded that of the 
state colleges. Scarcely any courses were 
characterized as sociology" in these institu- 
tions in 19og, but where the content of 
courses listed as "'special ethics" was obvi- 
ously sociological they were included as 
such in the 1909 study upon the advice of 
Professor Small, at whose instance the study 
of that year was made. The change of 
Catholic educational policy in the matter of 
naming courses with sociological content 
and listing them in a separate department of 
sociology is one of the outstanding trends 
in the teaching of sociology. The growth of 
sociology in Negro colleges has also been 
quite marked. It is several times greater 
than the increase in their student bodies. 
This is true also of both the state colleges 
and the Catholic institutions. Even in the 
women's colleges the growth of sociology has 
outstripped the increase in the studént body, 
and this is the case also with the general col- 
leges and universities. 

Columns 5, 6, and 7 of the table also con- 
tain data relative to departmental titles, 
showing the name of the department in 
which sociology was offered in the 19o9 pe- 
riod (col. 5) and again after 1940 (col. 6). 
There is some uncértainty about the classi- 
fication for the second period, because it is 
impossible to determine from the catalogues 
whether the separate listing of sociology if- 
dicates departmental autonomy. Appafmt- 
ly, in many cases, the departmehtal organi- 
zation covers two or more subjects, such as 
sociology and economics or sociology and 
social work and anthropology, even when 
the courses in sociology have a grouping by 
themselves. If every separate listing of soci- 
ology should be considered as equivalent to 
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departmental autonomy, regardless of 
whether teachinge personnel overlaps with 
some other subject, the results here present- 


ed underestimate. the present degree of de- ` 


partmental autonomy. If, however, depart- 
mental autonomy is to be denied to separate 
listings of sociology when teaching personnel 
overlaps with other subjects, the cegree of 
autonomy here indicated is excessive. It 
should be pointed out in this connection that 
departmental autonomy tends somewhat to 
be minimized by the growing tendency to 
group subject matters according to their 
content relationships. The investigator has 
employed the best judgment of which he is, 
capable in the absence of clear indications as 
to departmental autonomy and the results 
arrived at follow. 

In 172 of the 219 institutions, or 77.63 per 
cent of the departments compared, there 
had been a growing emphasis upor. the term 
“sociology” in thé departmental -itle, thus 
indicating increasing departmental empha- 
sis upon sociology. Reference to the title will 
show concretely and specifically in each case 
the changes occurring in the departmental 
designations. In 31 of the 2x9 institutions 
(13.7 per cent) there had been no change of 
relative emphasis upon sociology, although 
there may have been a change in the title 
of the department not involving the term 
“sociology.” In 15 of the 219 institutions 
(6.85 per cent) the changes in departmental 
titles indicate some loss of empaasis upon 
sociology. In the state and Cathclic colleges 
there was no loss in emphasis in departmen- 
tal titles, but there was a gain in emphasis 

` of 80 and 75 per cent, respectively, in these 
.. two types of institutions, and the status quo 
‘was maintained in 20 and 25 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the institutions of these types. 
In the Negro colleges there was a 75 per cent 
gain in emphasis, and-a 12.5 per cent loss 
and a 12.5 per cent stasis of emphasis. The 
women’s colleges showed a 73.91 per cent 
gain in emphasis on sociology in departmen- 
tal titles and a 13+ per cent loss and the 
same percentage of stasis. The general col- 
leges and universities showed a gain of 80 
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per cent in emphasis, a loss of emphasis of 
6.29 per cent, and a 13.71 per cent stasis. 

'These figures, however, do not equally 
well represent the degree of change in' em- , 
phasis upon the term “sociology” in the de- 
partmental titles. This quantitative aspect 
of change in emphasis may be approximated 
in the following results. In the 1909 period 
139 of the 210 departmental titles compared 
did not contain the word "sociology." Thus 
only 80 (36.53 per cent) of the departments 
carried the term. Of these 80 departmental 
titles, 23 (10.5 per cent) were reported as 
bearing the exclusive ‘title “Sociology,” 
while in 57 titles (26 per cent) the word 
“sociology” occurred in combination with 
some other subject-matter title. In only 9 of 
these 57 mixed titles bearing the term “‘so- 
ciology" did the word take first place in the 
title. In the other 48 titles it was assigned 
the last place. 

In the 1920-44 period the emphasis upon 
sociology is not only much stronger but also 
much more intensive. Only 21 of the titles , 
(9.59 per cent) were without the term “soci- 
ology,” and 150 of the departments (68.49 
per cent) bore the exclusive title “‘Sociol-: 
ogy.” In 19 of the departments (8.68 per 
cent), sociology was placed first in mixed 
titles, and 28 (12.79 per cent) placed sociol- 
ogy last in mixed titles. In all the state col- 
leges and Catholic institutions the title was 
exclusively “Sociology.” Five of the 8 Negro 
colleges derominated the departmental list- 
ing sociology in the same manner, while 2 
bore the title “Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy,” and 1, “Sociology and Economics.” 
The 23 women’s colleges divided as follows: 
8 exclusively as “Sociology”; 3 gave “‘sociol- 
ogy” first place; 8 gave it last place; one 
gave it middle position; and 3 no place at all 
in the title. Among the general institutions, 
123 (61.14 per cent) bore the exclusive title 
of "Sociology," while 13 (7.43 per cent) gave 
it first place, 20 (11.43 per cent) gave it last 


place, 1 gave it middle position, and 18 


(10.28 per cent) no place at all in mixed or 
single titles. In the whole 219 institutions . 
under discussion, the number of titles carry- 
ing the term "sociology" had risen from 8o 
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to x98, or from 36.53 per cent in the first 


period to 91.32 per cent in the second period. — 


The number of departments carrying the 
exclusive title of “Sociology” had risen from 
23 (10.5 per cent) in the first period to 150 
(68.49 per cent) in the second period. 

The emphasis upon "practical" applica- 
tions of social theory to social problems or 


illustrations of theory from actual social: 


conditions as reported by the various de- 
partments in the 1909 study is indicated by 
“Yes,” “No,” and “....” (unknown or ur- 
answered) in column 8 of the table. In col- 
umn 9 the number of courses in social work 
offered by each department in the second 
period is specified. If no course in social 
work is listed, this fact also is indicated. 
The “....” indicates that no informa- 


‘tion is available or that no department 


existed. A total of ror departments 
(46.12 per cent) listed 214 courses in social 
work. Even in the larger institutions, which 
usually have separate departments of social 
work, most of the departments of sociology 
offer at least an orientation course in social 
work for the purpose of outlining the field 


` to sociology students and also, perhaps, for 


the purpose of giving to the future social 
workers more of the sociological point of 
view than those of the past have had. The 
smaller departments of sociology more fre- 


. quently than the larger ones omit this gen- 


eral or foundation course in social work. Its 
inclusion in the larger departments is fairlv 
recent and seems to indicate a weakening of 
the isolationist or “ivory-tower” point ‘of 
view in sociology. While 76 out of 174 gea- 
eral colleges and universities offered a total 
of 157 such courses in connection with soci- 
ology, 4 of the 6 state colleges listed a total 
of 13 social work courses, and 15 out of 23 
women's colleges offered 36'such courses. 
Five of the 8 Catholic institutions offered a 
total of 8 social work courses, and only one 
of the 8 Negro institutions offered a course 
in this field. Thus the state colleges take the 
lead in emphasizing social work courses in 
connection with sociology, and the Negro 
colleges lag far behind. These facts challenge 
further investigation into the causes. 
e 
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Tt is interesting also to ascertain from our 
table what correspondense, if any, is to be 
found between the effort of the colleges in 
1909 to provide some sort of concrete prac- 
tical application of sociological principles 
and the future development of social work 
in the departments. So many of the corre- 
spondents of 1909 failed to provide informa- 
tion on their practical applications of socio- 
logical principles that present comparisons 
are not so fruitful as could be desired. How- 
ever, of the 71 institutions answering Yes" 
in 1909 to the question whether they of- 
fered practical applications, 35 had by 1940- 
44 included 82 courses in sócial work in their 
departments offering sociology. Several 
others had established independent depart- 
ments of social work. Thirty-six (slightly 
more than half) of these departments an- 
swering “Yes” did not offer courses in social 
work, but in some of these institutions sepa- 
rate departments of social work had been 
provided. On the other hand, 5 departments 
teaching sociology which reported no prac- 
tical applications in 1909 were offering a 
total of 7 courses in social work in 1940-44. 
Six other departments answering “No” in 
1909 showed no social work courses in the 
second period. Only rr departments had 
answered “No” as against the 71 answering 
“Yes” in 1909, but it is very probable that 
most of the 137 departments failing to an- 
swer did not make practical applications. 
These practical applications ranged from 
visits to various types of social institutions 
for purposes of observation to departmental 
participation in the work of social settle- 
ments, relief work, and other voluntary and 
professional social services. 

It was found also that there had been a 
considerable growth of interest ‘in anthropo- 
logical studies in the departments of sociodt- 
ogy between the two periods. In 19o9«agly 
4 of the 219 institutions entering into the 
present comparison used the term “anthro- 
pology” in the titles of the departments of- 
fering sociology. Three of these were general 
colleges and one a Negro institution. One 
department bore the title “Anthropology,” 
another the title “Ethnology and Sociol- 
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_ogy,” while the other. twb were mixed titles 
including the wogd “anthropology.” In the 
second period, 8 general college departments 
and 2 departments in Negro institutions 
bore the title "Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy,” 1, the title “Anthropology and Sociol- 
ogy,” while a woman’s college included the 
word “anthropology” in. a mixed title. A 
total of 82 (37.44 per cent) of the 219 insti- 
tytions compared offered an aggregate of 
104 courses in anthropology and in addition 
about as many sociological courses dealing 
with the subject of.culture, in the second 
period. Of the general colleges, 63 (36.21 per 
cent) offered a total of 76 courses in anthro- 
pology in connection with socio.ogy. This 
was relatively a larger showing than was 
made by any other group of colleges, except 
the Negro institutions. Of the 8 Negro in- 
stitutions, 8 offered a total of 14 courses in 
anthropology tbrough their departments of 
sociology. Only 2 of the 8 Catholic institu- 
tions made their departments avenues for 
instruction in anthropology, and the num- 
ber of courses they listed was only 2. Two 
state college departments of sociology of- 
fered one course each. Eight wcmen's col- 
leges offered ro courses in departments of 
sociology. The general and Catholic col- 
leges doubtless would: have made a some- 
what larger showing in this connection if 
separate departments of anthropology had 
not been set up in them. | 

It is often stated that departments of 
sociology are somewhat slow to respond to 
immediate public interest in acute social 
crises and problems. That is to say, sociol- 
ogy is accused of being the most academic 
of the social sciences. It seemed desirable 
therefore to test this statement by ascer- 
taining to What extent the departments of 

Sociology had established new courses deal- 
imeewith problems connected with the war. 
Jn a sepafate study of 441 institutions re- 
ferred to above, it appeared that a total of 


6o departments had established such courses: 


subsequent to 1940. Since about two-fifths 


óf the catalogues of these institutions bore 


dates earlier than 1944, it is almost certain 
that the present number of such courses is 
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considerably above 6o. After eliminating C 


from the list of 219 comparable institutions 


included in the table the 19 which either 


dated prior to 1940 or no longer offered in- 
struction in sociology, it was found that a 
total of 30 (15, per cent) of the remaining 
200 departments offering sociology listed a 
total of 34 courses on the war in the present 
period. Twenty-one of these departments 
and 25 of the courses were in general col- 
leges. One state college offered a single 
course; 2 Catholic institutions offered 2 





courses, and 3 women's and 3 Negro colleges , 


offered 3 courses in each group of institu- 
tions. Thus the departments of sociology in 
the Negro colleges showed a greater interest 
in the war than did other groups. In this 
matter they paralleled their interest in an- 
thropology. It would be interesting to know 
why. 

Certain types of courses have continued 
to be very. important, if not.dominant, in 
the departments of sociology throughout the 
thirty-five-year period under discussion. 
The incompleted study of 441 college cata- 
logues dated after 1940 shows that the fam- 
il and marriage courses occupy 8.04 per 


cent of all the time devoted to sociology in ' 


these institutions. All criminological, peno- 
logical, and delinquency courses take care 


of another 6.83 per cent of the time in all de- ` 


partments. The courses in social disorgani- 
zation, including those on poverty and de- 
pendency, absorb 5.34 per cent. The social 
betterment courses occupy 6.52 per cent of 
the attention of the departments. The his- 
tory of sociological ideas courses take 3.54 
per cent of the effort of the teaching force 
of departments. Even the old social prob- 
lems courses have held up fairly well, now 
claiming 3.67 per cent of the teaching time. 
The elementary courses (‘‘Introduction,” 
“Principles,” “General Sociology," “Ele- 
ments,” and Fundamentals") together ab- 
sorb 9.03 of the teaching energies of the de- 
partments. As departments have increased 
in size, the proportion of time bestowed 
upon.this last group of courses has necessar- 
ily diminished. In the larger institutions 
having more than 25 courses it is only 4.51 
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per cent of the total time. But in this same 
type of institutions the social problems 
course has the high percentage of 5.71. 

Many new interests, less temporary than 
the war courses already mentioned, have 
come into the departments of sociology. The 
new emphasis upon marriage and prepara- 
tion for marriage has modified the family 
courses to a considerable extent. In the 441 
institutions | most recently studied, 87 
courses bore some form of the title '"Mar- 
riage and the Family," while 313 had some 
form of the title “Family,” without the 
word "marriage." There were also 21 addi- 
tional courses bearing the title “Marriage” 
without the word “family.” This emphasis 
is apparently largely a reflex of Professor 
Groves's textbock, Marriage. Two institu- 
tions listed courses on “Courtship.” Courses 
on juvenile delinquency and child problems 
(with a great many variations in title) have 
increased somewhat in number, there now 
being 51 and 14, respectively. There are also 
58 courses called “Personality,” which is a 
considerable increase. The number of courses 
dealing primarily with some aspect of per- 
sonality, normal or abnormal, now occupies 
2.62 per cent of the time of the departments. 
Behavior courses, including social psychol- 
ogy, have risen to the level of 6.86 per cent 
of all the courses. There are now 19 courses 
in departments of sociology dealing with 
aspects of social psychiatry and x5 courses 
bearing the title ‘Social Attitudes." Neither 
of these two types of courses was known to 
the departments of 1909. Courses occupied 
with aspects of collective behavior account 
for 5.59 per cent of the time; and there are 
some 39 courses specifically called “Collec- 
tive Behavior." 

There has been a relative decline in the 
number of courses dealing with social move- 
ments, social reform, radical ideologies, la- 
bor problems, and the like, while interest in 

- the economic order of society in general has 
increased somewhat. This increase is most 
marked in Catholic institutions, in which 18 
of the 36 such courses are to be found. The 
Catholic colleges also have 14 of the 49 
courses.dealing specifically with labor prob- 
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lems, although théy number only 27 of the 
441 institutions studied eecently. On the 
other hand, there has been a marked rise in 
the number of courses concerned with popu- 
lation, there being 159 such courses out of a 
total of 5,260 courses. In the 35 iarger insti- 
tutions (with more than 25 courses) there are 
39 such courses, In the 27 Catholic institu- 
tions there are only 9 population courses. 
Rural and urban sociology have also grown 
by “leaps and bounds.” These two subjects 
in some form or other account for 6.33 and 
3.76 per cent of the courses, respectively; 
nor is this great increase to be attributed in 
any excessive degree to the rise of state col- 
leges. Every class of institutions in the 441 
studied has courses of these two types. The 
number of such courses in 1909 could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Courses treating aspects of social control, 
including 78 courses specifically denominat- 
ed “Social Control” and many other courses 
dealing with the control aspects of other 
social problems and processes, have now . 
come to occupy 9.37 per cent of the instruc- 
tional efforts of the departments. Of course, 
there is much overlapping here with courses 
on personality, behavior, penology, social 
betterment, etc. The purpose of this part of 
the article is not so much to make exclusive 
Classifications of courses as to show major 
emphases and trends. The increased atten- 
tion to problems of social control in the de- 
partments is doubtless due to the recogni- 
tion of crises in society and serves in some 
measure to throw light on the question as to 
whether the academic subject of sociology is 
able to rise to the occasion. In the same cate- 
gory of interest may be considered the fact 
that 4.9 per cent of the courses are con- 
cerned with aspects of social Órganization 
and 2.65 per cent with problems and proce 
esses of culture, civilization, societies, «gd 
peoples. Although courses on immigration 
have almost disappeared from the depart- 


‘ments, there is still a respectable emphasis 


upon human migration in the large (18 
Courses) and 146 courses concerned with 
problems of race relations and minorities. 
Altogether this grouping of subjects ac- 
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counts for 3.25 per cent of the couzses. One 
of the most marked increases in concentra- 
tion has been in the field of methodology. 
There are, in the 441 departments studied, 
` III Courses on social statistics, 152 on the 
methodology of social investigaticn, 20 on 
procedures in field studies, and 8 on general 
social analysis. These courses, together with 
a few other scattered ones, give a percentage 


of 7.66 of all the 5,260 courses found in the | 


441 departments teaching sociology. The 
University of Chicago alone lists 16 such 
courses, while the 35 larger institutions 
studied have 125 of these courses. 

So much for a brief summary of specific 
institutional trends in the teaching of soci- 
ology. With regard to the more general 
trends which cannot be subjected to definite 
statistical analysis, the outstanding sociolo- 
gists of the country who have had long ex- 


perience in teaching and observation have’ 


been asked to speak. Here in part are their 
opinions. 

Professor H. P. Fairchild surveys the de- 
velopment of objectives and values in soci- 
ology in these words: 


In the beginning, American sociology was 
heavily infused with “meliorism,”’ wkich tended 
to be of a somewhat sentimental, emotional, 
and distinctly personal type, due to the fact 
that so many of the pioneers approached soci- 
ology from the standpoint of either irstitutional 
religion or social work. As the subject grew 
more scientific there was a sharp and rather 
violent revolt against this characterization, 
which went to extremes in the way of denying 
that sociology should have any telic objectives, 
or should be considered a “normative” science. 
Now we have passed through this phase also, 
and are settling down to the sound, rational, 


and constructive conception that sociology, like , 


any other science, has its pure and applied as- 
pects, and can be made to serve legitimate 
hupgan ends without any detracticn from its 
rigid scientific integrity. 


Professor C. J. Bushnell notes three dis- 
tinct types of changes in the teaching of 
sociology, as follows: : 


Significant changes in teaching sociology dur- 


ing the present century include: (a) Changes in 
method are from the more.speculative and philo- 
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sophic methods of explaining human affairs to 
the more scientific observation and discussion 
methods, trying to emphasize the significant 
facts of community life. (b) Change in emphasis 
is not only on more scientific exactness but on 
definition of trends in social order and control 
demanded by current revolutionary disorder. 
(c) Change in content includes much more spe- - 
cialization and at the same time more attention 
to the nature of social union in present social 


_ conditions—the forms of basic social organiza- 


tion or organism, necessary for real peace and 
prosperity today. This has furnished a broader 
basis for applied social studies, especially in 
social work and politics. 


Professor E. A. Ross calls especial atten- 
tion to the lack of emphasis upon research 
in the early teaching of sociology: 


None of us had access through most of 
our experience to the fruits of genuine social 
research. In introducing our students toa fresh 
social problem such as divorce or juvenile de- 
linquency, we had to rely chiefly upon super- 
iority of analysis. Only in the last ten or fifteen 
years oi my forty-six years of teaching sociology 
could we cite the findings of real social research. 


Professor C. C. North notes three major 
changes in the approach to sociology: 


The first of these is the change in the con- 
ception of the nature of sociology and its rela- 
tion to the other social sciences. Sociology in 
the first decade of the century was treated pri- 
marily as a philosophy. The work of the found- 
ing fathers of sociology in the United States all | 
proceeded from the standpoint of analyzing 
society as a whole and basing the analysis on 
the observation and insight of the student. 
Sociology was thought of as a synthesis of the 
social sciences. While there was no specific 
adherence to Comte's hierarchy of the sciences, 
it was implied that sociology drew together 
the fundamental concepts of the social sciences 
and wove them into a synthetic whole. It thus 
rested largely on data provided by the other 
social sciences, sociology providing the generali- 
zations indicated by these data. 


The other two chief trends which he has ob- 
served are toward an increasing emphasis on 
the gathering of concrete research data as a 


^ basis for. dependable generalizations about 


society and "the extent to which the concept 


^ 
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of culture has supplanted the use of bio- 
logical factors in explaining human be- 
havior.” 

Professor Ellwood summarizes his ob- 
servations from the standpoint of the evo- 
lution of emphasis in sociology as follows: 


1. Transition from social facts, investiga- 
tion, to interpretation. 2. From social psycholo- 


gy to social biology (heredity). 3. From biology . 


and heredity to psychology and learning by 
groups. 4. From biology and psychology to cul- 
ture (anthropology). 5. From primitive anthro- 


' pological material to historical records. Then 


to 6. Use of survey material and study of pres- 
ent behavior as part of history. 7. Emphasis that 
all, or nearly all, human social adjustments are 
learned and are the result of learning processes 


,on the part of groups, plus, of course, stabiliza- 


tion by habit and the fixation of values in 
group traditions. 


Two rather pessimistic views regarding 
sociology are stated by Dr.C. C. Taylor and 


: Professor A. G. Keller. The former finds lit- 
' tle to praise in the older sociologists. He 


says: 

I do not see that sociologists have yet arrived 
at anything approaching a precise delineation 
of their field. I do think that they have gradu- 
ally evolved away from the philosophical, his- 
torical, history of social philosophy, approach 
and toward the use of empirical behavior data. 


At thé same time that there has been somewhat - 
. of an evolution of a standard gamut of courses 
. there has also been the addition of numerous 


specialized courses. Probably the best accom- 
plishments have been within the boundaries of 
the basic conceptual framework of the older 
sociologists, this framework filled in con- 
siderably by empirical data evolved chiefly by 
the young sociologists. In courses where the 
contribution of the older sociologists has 
dominated, they are still arguing about the 
concepts of the "ancients." Where the broader 
conceptual framework has been thrown away 
the young sociologists have done episodis re- 
search and episodic thinking. 


Professor Keller observes that the reputa- 
tion of the sociologist has not much im- 
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proved. Could thif be for reasons stated in 
the words of C. C. Taylor?eProfessor Keller’s: 
comment is: 


It seems to me that, during my forty-odd 
years of teaching, the tendency has somewhat ' 
strengthened to adopt the scientific method in 
place of the deductive; and somewhat to sub- 
ordinate the analogical, philosophical, and 
intuitional treatment of aforetime. I refer to 
academic production and teaching; it seems to 
me that the popular, and deserved, reputation 
of the “sociologist” is as yet about where it 
was when I was a young man. Recent cracks 
at the “sociologists in Washington” appear to 
convey the same kind of amused contempt that 
I noticed forty years ago. It will be a slow 
process to establish sociology in the position of 
respect it occupied in Spencer's time. 


Professor M. C. Elmer and E. S. Bogard- 
us deal more specifically with the method of 
presenting the subject to the student. Pro- 
fessor Elmer says: 


My feeling is that there has beati an increas- 
ing. tendency to place less emphasis upon the 
established principles of social psychology, of 
the laws and principles of sociology, and an 
increasing tendency to give courses which are 
descriptive, informational, and factual, rather 
than analytical. There is a tendency to increase 
the number of offerings which approach the 
subject from the “Do you. know that" point of 
view, and reduce the number of offerings which 
are devoted to an analysis of causative factors 
in social situations and social processes. 


Professor Bogardus suggestively remarks: 


Thirty years or so ago teaching sociologists 
utilized the lecture method extensively, whereas 
today discussion prevails, and emphasis is 
placed on stimulating students to gather social 
facts and to consider them in terms of their 
possible meanings to persons and to groups. 
Didactic teaching has given way to ways and 
means of encouraging students to arrive af 
conclusions of their own based on objeemwe 
examination of data. The former cofsideration 
of principles of sociology has been supplanted. 
by interpretations of social processes. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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: . LAKE Forest, ILIINOIS 


March 19, 1945 


Toethe Editor, the “American Journat of Sociol- 
ogy" 
DEAR SR: . - : 

Social psychology is a young and vigorous 
' science with many hundreds of compezent schol- 
ars busily engaged in productive research. Being 
new, it leaves much to be desired, and there is 
no warrant for arrogance or even complacency, 
but there is evidence of gratifying vitality. 

'This is why the article by Assistant Professor 
Robert F. Creegan in the Journal for March, 
1945, calls for comment. His chief concern is 
that both those who study collective behavior 
and those who do research in the field of per- 
sonality use the term “social psychology." He 
insists that social psychology will not survive 
unless he be allowed rigorously to defne for the 
first time the “methodology.” 

But it is questionable whether the bound- 
aries of any science should be settled by author- 
ity like the frontiers of Poland, ani any at- 
tempt to do so will probably fail. Scme of the 
most sign#ficant problems are to be found in the 
borderline areas of two disciplines; witness 
biochemistry, geophysics, physiological psy- 
chology, and many more. The problems of social 
psychology are vitally important, and progress 
will be made by workers who attack them fruit- 
fully and not by dogmatic prescriptions of what 
we should not study. 

But more important than Mr. Creegan's 
views, which are far from self-evident, is the 
manner of the communication. John Buchan 
writes that American psychologists are addicted 
toea jargon that is unaesthetic, barbarous, and 
somejsmes almost unintelligible. To clutter up 
an article with such neologisms as “‘sccial refer- 
ent policy,” “social referent personal actions,” 
“status-referent rationale,” and other offenses 
against good writing is to bring discredit on our 
science in the minds of those whose approval we 
seek. . 
But it is not only irritating unclearness which 
results; there is also the self-deception that leads 
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‘a writer to feel that he has announced something 


new or significant when he has only translated 
a platitude into an unknown tongue. He writes: 
“Even the cosmic adjustments of persons, 
whether religious, neutral, or antireligious, 
evince a social rationale.” But the social origin 
of religion is so well known as to make the 
statement trite, banal, and redundant. Vigilant 
criticism is needed and is welcome, but the 
remedy does not lie in the giving of outlandish 
names to familiar things. ` 
Meaning no offense, this letter will end with 
a sentence from the article in question: "Indi- 
viduals pretending to a higher status than the 
observer would accord them are considered 
comical.” 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 


March 22, 1945 


Editor, “American Journal of Sociology” 


Dear Sm: 

After reading Mr. Ellsworth Faris’ com- 
ments on Kierkegaard in the Journal for March, 
1945, one expected to see ill-informed and hys- 
terical comments from him on other topics, but 
one’s expectations were fulfilled much sooner 
and much “nearer home” than could have been 
expected. Of what rising influence in contempo- 
rary thought is Mr. Faris so very much afraid, 
and is this fear necessary? But to touch upon 
some issues: 

I trust that the average.reader realized that 
my article was based upon both the hope and 
the reasoned conviction that social psychology 
is vitally important. Like all border-line disci- 
plines when they reach maturity, it should have 
a defined and recognized scope. Hit-or-miss re- 
search may be fruitful (especially in the early 
stages of a scientific development), but pro- 
longed worth-while results seldom are attained 
in any science until a definite universe of dis- 
course and methodology is accepted by most 
workers, after the early diffuse results have been 
evaluated rationally. Thought is as important 
for science as is hunting for facts. Both are ir- 
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replaceable activities. This would be a platitude- 
were there not sc many who deny it implicitly. 
Mr. Faris may believe that the social origin 
of religion is well known. My article in no way 
touched upon that problem. I did not attribute 
any origin to religion. Here I may say that defi- 
nitely I would not accept the reduction of reli- 
gion to the humanly social. My article described 
a rationale rather than an origin. The distinc- 
tion, though beyond some, is not “unintelligible.” 
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Finally, my terminology enables me to say 
in sentences what otherwise would require para- 
graphs. If Mr. Faris has failed to understand 
my meaning in the article, I can only prescribe 
a much more thorough and meditative atten- 
tion to it. I am surprised that my approach to 
the comic was understood. i 


] ROBERT F. CREEGAN 
Bucknell University 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Catholic Sociological Soctety.— 
At the annual convention held in mid- 
winter in Chicago, the following officers 
were elected: honorary president, His Ex- 
cellency, the Bishop of Kansas City, Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O'Hara; president, 
Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., of the St. 
Mary's University, San Antonio, Texas; 
vice-president, Reverend Bernard Mul- 
vaney, C.S.V., of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C.; treasurer, 
Father Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., of Loyola; 
executive secretary and treasurer, Sister 
Mary Liguori, B.V.M., Mundeleir. College. 

The Executive Council consists of the 
retiring president, P. H. Furfey, of the 
Catholic University; N. S. Timesheff, of 
Fordham, New York; Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, 
of the Rural Life Conference of the 
N.C.W.C.; Franz Mueller, of St. Thomas' 
and St. Catherine's, St. Paul; and Mary 
Elizabeth Walsh, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity faculty. 


Conference on Coordination for Youth. 


Service—The Conference met in March on 
the Washington Square Campus of New 
York University. The topics discissed in- 
cluded “The Proposed New York State Pro- 
gram for Youth Service"; 'The Role of the 
Radio, the Movies, and Recreation in a 
Coordinated Program for Youth Service"; 
and “Teen Age Centers and YoutE: Council 
Programs." 'The concluding sessicn was a 
conference for young people—age thirteen 
to'nineteen—at which a movie dealing with 
thee Problems of adolescents was shown. 


University of Connecticut-—Dr. E. G. 
Burrows, who for two years had served with 
the .U.S. Military Intelligence Service at 
Washington, returned to his classes in the 
fall semester. Miss Isabel Sklow, who had 
been substituting for Dr. Burrows, returned 


to the University of Chicago to complete her 

Doctor's thesis and to instruct in anthro- 
pology at the University of Chicago and at 

the University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Lucretia. B. Cunningham, case- 
work secretary of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Greater Hartford, again offered 
at the university last fall a course entitled 
“Introduction to Social Work." Also, Dr. 
Charles G. Chakerian, professor of social 
studies at the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, is offering again at this university, this 
spring, a course on "Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration." ‘ 


Eastern Sociological Society—The April ; 
meeting was canceled. The nominating 
committee met in Washington and reported 
a recommendation that no election be held 
in 1945 and that the present executive con- 
tinue in office. The members have not dis- 
sented irom the proposal, and thus the offi- 
cers for the coming year are: president, E. 
Franklin Frazier; vice-president, Robert K. 
Merton; secretary-treasurer, Bernhard J. 
Stern; executive committee: George A. Lund- 
berg, Mirra Komarovsky, Paul F. Cressey, 
Harry Alpert, and Robert S. Lynd. : 


Federal Security Agency, U.S. Public 
Health Service —Fellowships for graduate 
work in health education for the collegiate : 
fall term, 1945, are being offered to qualified 
applicants by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, in co-operation with the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Men 
and women_between the ages of twenty- 
two and forty who are citizens of the United 
States and who hold a Bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college or university may 
apply. Fellowships will lead to a Master’s 
degree in public health. 

The twelve months’ training period will 
consist of nine months in the School of Pub- 
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lic Health at the University of North Caro- . 


lina, Yale University, or the University of 
Michigan and three months’ field experi- 
ence in community health education under 
supervision. Applicants must meet the re- 
quirements for admission to the schools of 
public health. Training in science, sociology, 
education, and psychology, plus experience 
in working with people, are desirable pre- 
requisites. The fellowships provide a month- 
ly stipend of $roo for twelve months, full 
tuition and travel for field experience. 
Fellowship application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Surgeon General, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington 14, 
D.C. Applications must be accompanied by 
a transcript of college credits and a small 
photograph and must be in the office of the 
Surgeon General not later, than June 1, 


1945. 


Harvard University —With the death of 
Professor James Ford, the department of 
sociology loses a colleague whose connection 
with the university dates from 1909. Work- 
ing in the field of applied sociology, he 
specialized in the study of housing: and 
poverty. His publications included „Slums 
and Housing (1936), The Abolition of. Poverty 
(1937), Social Deviation (1939), and The 
Modern House in America (1940). 

; Dr. E. Y. Hartshorne paid a brief visit 
to the department while on furlough recent- 
ly from the European theater of operations. 
He has been on leave from the University 
since September, 1941, with the Oifice of 
Strategic Services, the Office of War Infor- 
mation, and, since going overseas in Sep- 
tember, 1943, with the Psychological War- 
fare Branch, in North Africa and Italy 1943- 
44, and is now with SHAEF. He would be 
glad to receive communications from others 


having a professional interest in research on ' 


German personality and social structure. 
His address: Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion, SHAEF, APO 757, % Postmaster, 
New York. 

' Dr. Robert Freed Bales has returned to 
the department of sociology as instructor in 
sociology after a period of service as assist- 
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ant sociologist fot the Section on Alcohol 
Studies at Vale. e 

Walter I. Firey, Jr., former teaching fel- 
low in sociology, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor at Michigan 
State College. 


Hofstra College. —An Institute of Central- 
Eastern European Affairs has been formed 
with Professor Joseph S. Roucek as dipec- 
tor. The purpose is to correlate information 
on the nations of the region and on their 
descendants in the United States, assist in 
the training of students in this area of 
knowledge, promote a better community 
understanding of the region, sponsor con- 
ferences on subjects relevant to this field, 
and publish scholarly studies. 


Midwest Sociological Sociely.—The mem- 
bers have voted to cancel thé annual meet- 
ing and to publish the scheduled papers. 
President Lindstrom is naming a committee 
to arrange the nomination and election of 
officers for next year by mail or through 
The Midwest Sociologist. 


University of North Carolina.—Lee M. 
Brooks will be visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington during the second 
semester, teaching the courses usually given 
by Professor Norman S. Hayner. He will 
return to the University of North Carolina 
for special work in the summer. 

Gordon W. Blackwell is directing a spe- 
cial two-year inquiry into the improvement 
of teaching in the social sciences in the 
South. He is also projecting plans for a Di- 
vision of Research Interpretation in the In- 
stitute for Research in Social, Science. 

Ernest R. Groves and Catherine Groves’s 
text in mental hygiene, Dynamic Metal 
Hygiene, is now in the hands ot the.gub- 
lisher. ` 

The North Carolina Siite Planning 
Board is publishing Harriett Herring’s 
pamphlet, North Carolina’s New Industrial 
Opportunity. 

The University of North Carolina Press 
will shortly bring out a book for the schools, 
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North Carolina Today, b S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
and Marjorie Boad, which is an adaptation 
of Dr. Hobbs's many years of work on 
North Carolina—social and economic. 

Dr. Hobbs is serving as a member of the 
North Carolina Hospital and Medical Case 
Commission and.is a member of the North 
Carolina Rural Electrification Authority. 

‘Katharine Jocher is editing a special 
twentieth-anniversary number of Social 
Forces as a unit of the university's sesqui- 
centennial commemoration. The volume 
will be entitled In Search of the Regional 
Balance of America. Part I, done ‘ointly by 
Howard W. Odum and Katharine Jocher, 
will feature six units: “From Community 
Studies to Regionalism”; “The Way of the 
South”; “The Regional Quality and Bal- 
ance of America"; “The Regional Labora- 
tory for Research and Planning"; “Two 
Decades of Social Forces”; and '"Towards 
Documentation.” Part IT will fezture spé- 


cial articles appropriate to the theme by © 


Rupert Vance, W. F. Ogburn, Charles S. 
Johnson, T. Lynn Smith, Edgar Thompson, 
Edith Webb Williams, T. J. Woofter, C. 
Herman Pritchett, Elizabeth Green and 
. Craighill Handy, Ruth Landes, and Lieu- 
tenant Donald Becker. 

Harold D. Meyer is engaged in part-time 
service 4s executive director of the North 
Carolina Recreation Committee. He has 
recently been made chairman of the Eastern 

. Division of State Recreation Organizations. 
He is also making numerous recreation sur- 
veys of North Carolina communities, pre- 
senting. both immediate and long-range 
plans. ; 

Macmillan Company will publish at an 
early date two volumes for Howard W. 
Odum. One is Understanding Society: An 
Thtroduction to the Study and Direction of 
Amcan Society; the other is The Way of the 
South: Towards the Regional Balance of 


America. Henry Holt and Company will: 


bring out a revised edition of Dr. Odum’s 
American Social Problems: An Introduction 
to the Study of the People and Their Dilem- 
mas. ; 

The University of North Carolina Press 
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is bringing out shortly Rupert B. Vance’s 
notable volume, All These People: The Na- 
tion’s Human Resources in the South. Dr. 
‘Vance’s presidential address, “Social Dy- 
namics and Social Integration,” for the 
American Sociological Society will be pub- 
lished in the American Sociological Review. 

Edith Webb Williams is continuing her 
inventory of resources in the South in co- 
operation with Dr. Gordon Blackwell. 

Guy B. Johnson is on extended leave as 
executive director of the Southern Regional: 
Council, whose board of directors have em- 
phasized, for the first year, situations in- 


. volving race relations. With Ira Reid, of 
' Atlanta University, as associate director, 


the Council. has published a number of 
brochures and is planning special inquiries 
into the economic and human costs of seg- 


` regation. : 


Margaret Jarman Hagood has been given 
an extended leave of absence for continuing 
her work with the División of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


University of North Dakota.—Professor 
A. L. Lincoln, formerly of the University of 
South Dakota, has accepted the position of 
associate professor of social work and su- 
pervisor of field practice at the University of 
North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania State College.—Mr. Simon 
Marcson has goneon leave toHarvardto take 
charge of a study of college curriculums 
and materials for the Committee on the 
Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup 
Relations. This committee has been set up.. 
by the American Council on Education. 


Pomona College.—Dr. Ray E. Baber, 
professór of sociology, has been elected 
president of the Pacific Sociological Society 
for 1945. 

Dr. William Kirk, professor of sociology, 
has been granted a leave of absence for the 
first semester of 1945-46, to continue his . 
study of the pxeliterates of the Pacific. 


/ 
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University of Puerto Rico —A Social 
Sciences Research Center has been estab- 
lished at the University of Puerto Rico. It 
will open on July z, 1945. The Superior 
Educational Council of the island has ap- 
proved an appropriation to the Center of 
$360,000 for three years, with $10,000 ap- 
propriated for the current year. Lewis A. 
Dexter has been named special adviser on 
the planning of the Center. 

Topics selected for investigation are not 
definitely decided on but will include: (1) 
the socioeconomic concomitance of high 
population density in the island; (2) the 
economic history of Puerto Rico; and (3) 

. several community studies similar to Red- 
field’s Folk Culture of Yucatán, Davis and 
Gardner's Deep South, or Rogler's Comerio. 


The Rural Sociological Society—At a 
meeting held in Chicago in March, the fol- 
lowing papers were read: “Problems and 
Plans in the Field of Research,” A. R. Man- 
gus; “Problems and Plans in the Field of 
Extension,” D. E. Lindstrom; “Problems 
‘ and Plans in the Field of Teaching,” O. D. 
Duncan; “Extent of Illness and the Use of 
Medical Services in Rural Missouri,” 
: Harold P. Kaufman; “Development of a 
- Scale To Measure Community Satisfaction,” 
Vernon Davies; and ‘Sampling Procedures 
Used in the Selection of ‘Laboratory’ Coun- 
ties for the Federal Rural Research Pro- 
gram," Margaret J. Hagood. 


The Sorbonne.—Brigadier J. R. Rees, of 
the British Army, reports that on October 
25, 1944, a meeting was convened in Paris 
by the French Societies of Psychology and 
of Philosophy, the Société Medico-psy- 
chologique, and the Commission Générale 
d’Organisation Scientifique (CEGOS) to 

_hear a paper on the development of psy- 
chiatry in the British Army, by the British 
consulting psychiatrist Brigadier J. R. Rees. 
Supporting him were a number of notable 
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— M: including Professors Pierre 
Janet, L'Hermitte, Brehier, and Serrus. 
Their colleagues in North America will re- 
joice to hear of these scholars again. Having 
been cut off from the Anglo-Saxon world for 
four years, the French scholars were vitally 
interested in hearing of advances made in 
military psychiatry, with a view to applying 
the new ideas to the French Army. 


War Department, Research Branch.—The 
Journal has learned with regret of the death 
of Lyonel C. Florant in January. One of the 
most promising younger scholars in the 
fields of population and public opinion re- 
search, he was at the time of his death senior 
statistician in the Research Branch, In- 
formation and Education Division, Army 
Service Forces, War Department. 

Following undergraduate work at Fisk 
and Howard universities, Florant took his 
M.A. at Columbia. He was later a Rosen- 
wald Fellow at the University of Chicago, 
1940-41. While a graduate student, he was 
associated with E. Franklin Frazier in the ` 
research study which was reported in Vegro 
Youth at the Crossroads and with Gunnar 
Myrdal in the preparation of studies for the 
Carnegie-sponsored research project on 
“The Negro in America." 

Later, as a member of. the staff of the 
Virginia Population Study, he made an 
exhaustive study of the long-time trends 
and regional differences in fertility and 
mortality in that state. This work, in its 
final stages at the time of his death, will be 
completed and published as a report of the 
Virginia Population Study. 


Wellesley College.-—Dr. Geotge Devereux 
is lecturer in sociology at Wellesley College 
for the second semester, in the absence, of 
Mrs. Florence Kluckhohn. MrssKluckhohn 
is doing war work with the Office of War 
Information in Washington. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy. By GUNNAR MYRDAL 
with the assistance of RICHARD STERNER 
‘and ARNOLD Rose. 2 vols. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1944. Pp. lv+1483. $7.50. 


This study was made possible bv the Car- 
negie Corporation because of “the need of the 
foundation for fuller light in the formulation 
and development of its own program" in regard 
to the Negro. In seeking a director of the study, 
the foundation felt that, since the “whole ques- 
tion had been for nearly a hundred years so 
charged with emotion," neither a white nor a 
colored American scholar would qualify for the 
position. Moreover, in order not to “lessen the 
confidence of Negroes” in the complete impar- 
tiality of the findings, the foundation did not 
deem it advisable to select a scholar from a 
country with a “background or traditions of 
imperialism.” The search for a qualified person 
resulted in the selection of Dr. Gunnar Mrydal, 
a professor at the University of Stockholm, who 
had achieved an international reputation as a 
social economist. 

When the foundation projected the study in 
1937, it was probably not foreseen at the time 
that the work would be published duzing one of 
the most serious crises in race relations in the 
United States. Yet it should be recorded to the 
credit of Dr. F. P. Keppel and the foundation 
that they carried through the publication dur- 
ing a critical period of race relations, though the 
study was written from a point of view and con- 
tained conclusions so contrary to -raditional 
ideas concerning race relations. It might be 
stated, as a matter of fact, that the value and 
significance of this study are not due so much to 
itẹ unquestionably intrinsic merits as to its ap- 
pearapce during the present critical stage in 
rac relationg. One of the evidences cf its time- 
liness and its widespread reception has been 
the fact that this bulky and expensive work has 
quickly gone through four printings. i 

Following an introduction giving the au- 
thor’s conception or definition of the Negro 
problem, there are eleven parts. The first part 
has three chapters dealing with American ideals, 
the constant concern of whites and Negroes 


with the problem, and the various facets of the 
problem. The three chapters in the second part 
are concerned with. the beliefs of Americans 


‘about race and the racial background and char- 


acteristics of Negroes. In the third part there 
are two chapters on the Negro population and 
migration. A fifth of the text is contained in the 
fourth part, which deals with “Economics.” In 
this section the author goes into every phase of 
the economic life of the Negro from the days of 
slavery to the present war boom. The fifth part 
has four chapters on the Negro in the political 
life of the nation. The four chapters on “Justice” 
in the sixth part contain a thorough analysis of 
the relation of the Negro to the law, the courts 
and the police, and the problem of violence, 
In the seventh part the author presents the 
frankest and most scientific discussion of “social 
equality” that can be found in the literature on 
the Negro problem. Social stratification among 
Negroes in relation to caste and class is the sub- 
ject of the two chapters in the eighth part. The 
ninth part contains nine chapters on Negro 
leadership and protest, Negro personality, and 
Negro churches, schools, and press, The Negro 
community is treated in only two chapters 
comprising the tenth part. In a final chapter— 
Part XI—the author concludes his study. 

In addition to the forty-five chapters of 1,024 
pages, there are ten appendixes of over a hun- 
dred pages; a bibliography of 37 pages; and 
over 250 pages of footnotes. The appendixes 
are extremely important because they contain 
the author’s methodological assumptions not 
only in regard to the Negro problem but con- 
cerning social science in general. In these ap- 
pendixes as well as in the copious footnotes 
there is also much factual information to supple- 
ment the text. ° 

Quite aside from his concern with the Negro 
problem, the sociologist will be interested in the’ 
first three appendixes. It is in this section of the 
study that the author presents the conception 


of social science which has determined his ap- 


proach to the study of the Negro problem. After 
presenting an analysis of “valuations” or at- 
titudes and their relation to rationalizations, 
which would be’ accepted by most sociologists, 
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he offers a critique of the concept “mores.” The 
main point of this criticism is that the concept 
fails to take into account the dynamic nature 
of our'society. In the second appendix, in which 
he deals with facts and valuations in social sci- 
ence, the author deals with the hidden biases 
which are implicit in most studies of the Negro 
problem. According to the author, biases can- 
not be avoided by "keeping to the facts" or by 
refusing to arrange results for practical and po- 
litical utilization. “There is no other device for 
excluding biases in social sciences," writes the 
author, "than to face the valuations and to in- 
troduce them as explicitly stated, specific, and 
sufficiently concretized value premises." 

'This position in regard to value judgments 
in social science will certainly be opposed by 
most American sociologists. But when one con- 
siders this position in relation to the author's 
statement that “the value premises should be 


selected by the criterion of relevance and signif-: 


icance to the culture under study,” it would be 


difficult to challenge the author's position. For. 


example, it is impossible to study discrimina- 
tions against the Negro unless we assume that 
the Negro is a human being and an American 
citizen. Of course, it is conceivable that the 
sociologist might be concerned solely with the 
general phenomena arising from the association 
of human beings. If one regards, however, the 
, phenomena in a spécific social situation, as, for 
example, the relation of races. in the United 
States, as inevitable, then there is a fatalistic 
“valuation,” as the author states. This fatalis- 
tic “valuation” is traced to the laissez faire bias, 
which is apparent in Sumner’s conception of the 
mores. Moreover, this fatalistic bias is opposed 
to all social planning and is not simply charac- 
teristic of thought on the Negro problem but 
: may be found in social science generally in the 
` Western world. f 
Consistent with his position in regard to the 
role of “valuations” in social science, the au- 
thor makes clear his viewpoint in this study: He 
distinguishes between theoretical research 
which is concerned with causal relations and 
practical research which is concerned with pur- 
poseful relations. In the study of the Negro 
problem theoretical research is determined by 
practical purposes. Therefore, the aim of the 
study is to show precisely “what should be the 
practical and political opinions and plans for 
action from the point of view of the various 
valuations if the holders also had the more cor- 
rect and comprehensive factual knowledge 
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which science provides." Because of the fact 
that the Negro problem *'cuts so sharply . 
through the body politic," the book is organized 
around a set of valuations which the author 
calls the “American Creed,” a living reality, by 
which accomplishments in democracy are 
judged. 

It is in terms of the above "set of valuations” 
that the Negro problem is defined. The Negro 
problem is essentially a moral problem, not be- 
cause of a conflict between valuations held by 
different persons and groups, but because it is a 
moral struggle within people themselves. One 
would certainly agree with the author in the 
sense that all social problems are moral prob- 
lems. But it might be questioned whether the 
problem is on the conscience of white people to 
the extent implied in his statement of the prob- 
lem. Although the author is right, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, when he criticizes the generally 
held assumption that Negroes are “accommo- 
dated” to their inferior status, yet there is suf- 
ficient evidence to show that under certain con-. 
ditions a state of accommodation may be 
achieved. between the races in which, conflicts 
are reduced to a minimum. Under such condi- 
tions it is not likely that the Negro problem is 
on the conscience of the white man. Then, too, 
for many whites the Negro lives in an entirely 
different social world or is not a part of the same 
moral order. It is when the Negro emerges as a 
human being and a part of the moral order that 
discrimination against him: is on the conscience 
of the.white man. 

The unique character and contribution of 
this study become evident when one considers 
the manner in which it deals with certain crucial 
phases of the Negro problem. Without the usual 
apologies and rationalizations, the author makes 
clear the fact that in the South the supremacy 
and impersonality of the law do not exist so far 
as the Negro is concerned. Negroes are con- 
stantly subject to the brutality of white police- 


“men, usually ignorant and poorly paid, who not 


only maintain caste rules but also protect py- 
vate whites in their aggressions against Ne- 
groes. Consequently, Negroes do pot have the 
feeling of personal security they have in the 
North. Likewise, the "vicious circle" of dis- 
crimination and poverty is analyzed in connec- 
tion with the rationalizations which the South 
uses to justify its treatment of Negroes as for- 
mer slaves. i 


It is, however, in the treatment of the ques- 


tion of social equality that the author departs 


B 
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farthest from the traditional American treat- 
ment of the Negro problem. "This is treated un- 
der Part VII, entitled "Social Inequality.” The 
author shows clearly that segregation and dis- 
crimination are forced upon the Negro and that 
the policy has its roots in slavery. Moreover, 
he shows that the theory of “no social equality" 
is based upon a fear of amalgamation and a 
magical concept of “blood.” This attitude is 
even shared by the so-called southern liberals. 
The theory of “no social equality" is designed 
primarily to keep the Negro on a lcwer social 
status, ,since the “social” cannot Le isolated 
from other spheres of life. The author points 
out a fact that has been recognized by honest 


students of the problem that no responsible 


Negro leader, no matter what his public pro- 
fessions, ever gave up the demand for full equal- 
ity. 

Something should be said concerning the ob- 
jectivity óf the author. When it was announced 
that because of his objectivity a foreign scholar 
_ was being sought to study the Negro problem, 
the reviewer was skeptical. But this skepticism 
was dissipated when he came to know the au- 
. thor and study his methods of research. Thé au- 
thor revealed a remarkable facility Zor getting 
the feel of the racial situation in: the United 
States. His objectivity was apparent from the 
beginning in his relations with Negroes. They 
were simply people to him, and their American 
characteristics impressed him more than their 
color or the texture of their hair. Sirice he saw 
Negroes primarily as people, then such personà! 
charactefistics as their intelligence, tempera- 
ment, or other personal characteristics could be 
readily perceived by him. He could size up a 
Negro for what he was worth because he did not 
view him either with the pathetic attitude of 
most friendly white Americans or through the 
myths that have grown about Negroes in Amer- 
ican life. This was the type of objectivity that 
the Carnegie Foundation evidently had in mind 
when they sought someone to “approach his 
task with a fresh mind." But, in bringing to the 

study a fresh mind, the author did not ignore 
the work of other scholars, In fact, the success 
of fhe project was due to the fact that he-could 
utilize the work of other scholars and secure 
their co-operation in the present study. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Dr. 
Myrdal’s theoretical position with reference to 
social science, one must acknowledge the impor- 
tant contribution which he has made to thescien- 
tific study of the Negro problem in -he United 
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States. His.study is free from the traditional . 
provincialism of most students who have dealt 
with the problem which he views as a part of 
American culture and as a part of a world prob- 
lem. According to the author, the Negro prob- 
lem is “not only America’s greatest failure" but 
also “America’s insurpassably great opportuni- 
ty for the future," because "America can dem- 
onstrate that justice, equality and cooperation 
are possible between white and colored people." 
In America, the author believes, there is a de- - 
sire to conquer color caste. To this task social 
Science can contribute because it is the supreme 
task of social science “to find the practical for- 
mulas" for the “never-ending reconstruction of 
society." 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard. University i 


La Déciaration des droits sociaux. By GEORGES 
GunvrrcH. (“Collection civilization,” ed. 
Jacques Marirain.) New York: Editions 
de la Maison Frangaise, Inc., 1944. Pp. vii-+ 
190. ! 

This volume summarizes and develops some 
of the previous reflections of Dr. Gurvitch em- 
bodied in his Le Temps présent et l'idée du droit 


. social in 1932 and his Eléments de sociologie in 


1940. The work is divided into two sections, one 
dealing with the formal declaration of social 
rights and thé other with the organizational im- 
plementation of these rights. 

The declaration of social rights includes the 
social rights of producers, the social rights of 
consumers, the social rights and duties of prop- 
erty, and the social rights of man. The author 
defines social right as founded essentially on the 
"interpenetration of claims and duties," not 
merely an “objective right” but also as “sub- 
jective right.” Social rights are rights of parti- 
cipation on the part of groups and individuals 
arising from their “integration” with various 
ensembles and guaranteeing the democratic 
character of the latter. They are intended to 
be supplementary to the declaration of political 
rights. The social rights include the right to 
life, to work, to social securities, to well-being, 
to education, to cultural advantages, to free- 
dom of association, to strike, and to the fullest 
possible autonomy and democratic control. In 
short, Dr. Gurvitch proclaims the rights of in- 
dividuals and groups in a. pluralistic organiza- 
tion of society capable of guaranteeing human 
liberty under actual conditions. These rights 


j 
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`. are elaborated in fifty-eight articles and ex- 


pounded in an accompanying text detailing the 
implications of the rights. 

The various forms of organizational appara- 
tus include all producers and consumers but 
specifically exclude representatives either of 


' government or of owners-of property. Producers 


are to be organized in “councils of control” and 
“councils of management,” focusing in an 
“Economic Council.” This latter body is not 
to be an economic council of the earlier French 


‘or German type or a corporative council of the 


Italian type but recalls some of the features of 
French syndicalism. It is neither an administra- 
tive arm of the state nor a council including 


. government, workers, and owners. It will pos- 


sess special powers-over price, credit, salaries, 
social security, conciliation, and arbitraticn and 
constitute the apex of a complete system of 
economic planning. In the last resort it will look 
after “social property” (Art. XLIV) as distin- 
guished from public property of the state and 
personal property (p. 154). It will be limited, on 
the one hand, by the state and, on the other, by 
various regional and other economic groups cf 


varying rank and by an international economic- 


council. 
There will be many mixed forms of under- 


takings (p. 175), which Gurvitch classifies as in- 


dividual, public, semi-individual—semi-public, 
semi-social-semi-individual, and semi-public- 
semi-social-semi-individual. This is sufficiently 
pluralistic to satisfy the most exacting pluralis- 
tic mind. Land ownership provides an addition- 
al but, Gurvitch holds, not an 1 insuperable dif- 
ficulty. 

The author has foreseen the possibility cf 
conflicts among these many agencies and pro- 


_ vides in Article X that “in the case of conflicts 
‘between these organizations or of individual 


complaints adjustment will be made in last re- 
sort by a supreme court (Cour Supréme Pari- 
taire) which is to be composed of equal numbers 
of judges chosen by the State and the National 
Economic Council.” 

The outstanding features of this volume are, 
first, the very explicit and elaborate statement 
of social rights and, second, the attempt to pro- 


. vide for their life in action through various 


forms of group organization. In the latter area 

the writer is fishing in troubled waters, finding 

it hard, for example, to explain the relations of 

the state and a national economic council with 

government and owners omitted from its ranks. 

If the national economic council is to deal with 
R : 
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all matters of economic planning, itis difficult 


to see how the state could function. 

Notwithstanding Gurvisch's ingenious ef- 
forts to point out differences between his pro- 
posed economic council and the earlier forms 
of such councils, or the corporative type in Italy 
under Mussolini, or the soviet system of the 
Russians, it is difficult to envisage the practical 
workings of such a system. In any case what 
would be gained over the present system? The 
state, after all, is itself an integrating agency, 
one among many to be sure, but still endowed 
with certain powers of equilibration which may 
be used to bring about a working composition 
of clashing interests. The implement of the 
state is not merely violence but includes a wide 
range of other ways and means of influencing 
individual and social behavior. 

On the whole, the declaration of social rights 
is likely to have a more permanent value than 
the special mechanisms suggested by the author 
of the treatise. Declarations of rights in general 
have their own intrinsic value apart from the 
mechanical equipment. As the writer clearly 
states, they are extra-state and beyond the 
reach of other organizations seeking to prevent 
their formulation or their practical realization. 

This volume is a courageous and construc- 
tive effort to find a way out of the complicated 
maze of modern social and economic forces and 
problems without losing the thread of liberty 
running through democratic controls. The evo- 
lution of democratic organization and procedure 
is not ended—in fact, it is just beginning—and 
out of many such serious and compefent pro- 
posals as that of Gurvitch, we shall eventually 
advance to higher levels of social achievement. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago : 


` Theory of Games and Economic Behavior. By 


JOHN von NEUMANN and OSKAR MORGEN- 
‘STERN. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xviii4d-625. $10.00. 

The Theory of Games is a rigorous mathem$- 
tical development of a theory of games of Stret- 
egy and an application of that theoty to certain 
simple problems in economics. Although no ex- 
plicit applications are made to sociology or polit- 
ical science, the schema is of such generality 
and breadth that it can undoubtedly make con- 
tributions of the most fundamental nature to 
those fields. 
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In the Foreword the authors, quite correctly, 


state: “The mathematical devices used are ele- 
mentary in the sen$e that no advanced algebra, 
or calculus occurs..... However, the reader 

. will have to familiarize himself with the 
mathematical way of reasoning definitely be- 
yond its routine, primitive phases.” What is 
required of the reader, then, is not training in 
mathematics so much as “mathematical ma- 
turity." The reviewer found the Theory of 
Games at all times a model of clear and careful 
exposition. 

Social scientists have for decades carried on 
a largely sterile debate as to the applicability 
of mathematical modes of thovght to their dis- 
cipline. Like all arguments about methodology, 
this one must in the long run be settled by re- 
sults. To date, with the notable exception of 
mathematical economics, mathematical reason- 
ing (as distinguished from the use of quantita- 
tive data, statistics) has nct much to show in 
the way of results in the social sciences. To be 
sure, the single exception is a notable one— 
progress in economic thecry is becoming more 
and more dependent upon the application of 
the calculus, and most oi the gains of the last 
fifty years in the development of marginal 
analysis must be attributed to economists 
trained in mathematical modes of thought, 
even if they sometimes translated their thought 
into the more acceptable literary.form for pres- 
entation. 

In sociology and political science, attempts 
at a mathematical theory can be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand, and the results have 
heretofore certainly been negligible. In spite of 
the use of symbolism and so-called “equations,” 
neither Parsons’ The Structure of Social Action 
' nor Dodd’s Dimersions of Society would be ac- 
knowledged by any mathematician to be ‘‘math- 
ematical"—although the latter volume evident- 
ly aspires to be. The “mathematics” of Zipf's 
National Unity and Disunity does not go be- 
yond simple arithmetic, nor do the conclusions 
Zipf draws have any relation to the arithmetic 
og which they are “based.” The sole remaining 
examples with which this reviewer is familiar 
aré the single article by Karl Menger which ap- 
peared i in thìs Journal in March, 1938, and the 
series of papers by Rashevsky which have been 
appearing în Psychometrika and elsewhere: 
The former, while suggestive, did not progress 
very far; the latter, apparently drawing their 


1 See the references in Psychometrika, IX (Sep- 
tember, 1¢44), 215. . 
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sociological inspiration from the works of Sorok- 
in, attempt, by the introduction of heroic as- 
sumptions, to solve complicated problems which 
are certainly not solvable by the techniques and 
theory as yet available to us. 

The Theory of Games is both more modest 
and infinitely more impressive in its results than 
any of these earlier attempts. It seeks merely 
to develop in systematic and rigorous manner 
a theory of rational human behavior. Now the 
simplest setting in which human rationality is 
exercised is in the playing of games; hence the 
authors select as their starting-point a theory 
of games which von Neumann originated as 
early as 1928. 

While most attempts at mathematization i in 
the social sciences have employed the tools of 
the calculus and differential equations, von 
Neumann moves in an entirely different direc- 


‘tion and employs, instead, the mathematics of 


point-set theory and of topology. As a matter 
of fact, von Neumann insists—and his eminence 
among mathematicians lends great weight to 
his opinion on this point—that the lack of suc- 
cess of mathematics in the social sciences (which 
he certainly exaggerates, at least in relation to 
economics) has been due in large part to the use | — 
of tools which were developed in intimate con- 
nection with the growth of mathematical phys- 
ics and which are not applicable to social theory. 
“Tt is therefore to be expected," he says, “that 
mathematical discoveries of a stature compar- 
able to that of calculus will be needed in order 
to produce decisive success in this field . . . . it 
is unlikely that a mere repetition of the tricks 
which served üs so well in physics will do for the 
social phenomena too" (p. 6). 

The first step in the theory of games is to 
construct a formal, mathematical description 
of a game. This is very beautifully accomplished 
in chapter ii, which is essentially based on von 
Neumann's 1928 publication. The reviewer con- 
siders this to be the most important contribu- 
tion of the entire theory to social science. Soci- 
ology has been forced to treat of human be- 
havior (at least in its rational aspects) in terms 
of “ends” and “means” ;for example, these are 
fundamental categories in The Structure of So- 
cial Action. It could easily be shown that these 
two terms complicate rather than simplify the 
analysis of human rationality, and it is to be 
hoped that they will now be discarded, both in 
sociology and in ethics, in favor of the schema 
of “alternatives,” “consequences,” and “val- 
ues” attached to “consequences” (the termi- 
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. , nology here is the reviewer's and not that of the. 
Theory of Games) which the description of ' 


games of strategy provides. This schema quite 
obviously owes its origins to the utility calculus 
of economics, but in its generality it can be ap- 
plied, at least descriptively, to all behavior, 
whether rational or.not. 

The schema of chapter ii also exhibits for the 
first time a system of social behavior in which 
the consequences of the behavior of each mem- 

` ber of the system is explicitly dependent on the 
behaviors of the other members. Within this 
system it is possible to define unambiguously 
„and to analyze the concepts of “competition” 
and “co-operation” which have ‘become such 
important categories of sociological, political, 
and economic theory. Here, too, the reviewer 


believes, is to be found the beginnings of a sound 


theory of administrative organization. 

The succeeding chapters of the Theory of 
Games are concerned with the description of a 
_ “good strategy" —i.e., rational conduct in play- 

ing a game—and with the analysis of the sta- 
bility of behavior systems of the players of a 
game. The concept of “stability” as defined in 
the study (see particularly pp. 261 ff.) is per- 
haps not entirely free from objection in its de- 
tails, but it certainly points in a proper direc- 
tion. Furthermore, it leads to most important 
sociological results—notably to a demonstra- 
tion that in games with more than two persons 
coalitions (organizations of two or more per- 
sons who co-ordinate their behavior) will in 
zeneral appear. 


It is here that the most immediate applica- - 


Cons of the theory suggest themselves. The au- 
thors have themselves undertaken certain sim- 
ple applications in the field of economics—spe- 
ci£cally to the problems of bilateral monopoly 
and duopoly—but there are many other pos- 
sibi'ities in the fields of sociology and political 
science. For example, it should be possible to 
identify the theory of revolutions with the 
theory of stability and instability of “stand- 
: ards of behavior" in certain games. For this 
purpose the theory will probably have to be de- 
veloped from a static to a dynamic one, how- 
ever. Ir the field of politics one might construct 
games which would illustrate the formation of. 
two-party or multi-party systems, respectively, 
and this could lead to a comparison of the cir- 
cumstances favoring one or another type of 
equilibriura. 

The reviewer dees not wish to be overopti- 
' mistic here about the immediate application of 
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the Theory of Games to “burning questions" 
but simply to point out that many of the re- 

. e . . 

search problems which appear to social scien- 
tists to be significant lend themselves rather 
directly to translation into the theory of games 
and, hence, to rigorous treatment. Certainly 
previous “literary” analyses of these same prob- 
lems have not been so conclusive and rigorous 
that we can dismiss attempts at mathematical 
treatment as superfluous. 

The reviewer can only hope that the fore- 
going remarks will serve to indicate the poten- 
tial importance of this volume and to encourage 
every social scientist who is convinced of the 
necessity for mathematizing social theory—as 
well as those unconverted souls who are still 
open to persuasion on this point—to undertake 
the task of mastering the Theory of Games. The 
student of the Theory of Games will learn from 
it the directions his own mathematical educa- 
tion must take if he is to make contributions to 
formal social theory. He will come away from 
the volume with a wealth of ideas for applica- 
tion and for development of the theory into a 
fundamental tool of analysis for the social: 
sciences. 

' HERBERT A. SIMON 
Illinois Institute 
of Technology 


The Famili. By Rura SHonte Cavan. ‘New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Pp. 
593. $3.50. . 

This book was, written primarily as a text- 
book for undergraduates, as the author points 
out in her Preface. It is organized into four 
parts, each of which begins with a brief intro- 
ductory statement before proceeding to the sev- 
eral chapters which make up each part. Part I 
is upon the nature of the family, discussing first 
the present-day American family and then 
showing how by reference to family patterns in 
other places and times the family has been uni- 
versal, although varied in form. "This part is 
concluded with a chapter dealing with some af 
the changes which the family has undergape i in 
arriving historically at its present, forms and 
with the factors which have produced these 
changes. 

-Part II presents the course of family life, di- 
viding the presentation into the following 
stages: courtship, marriage, early marital ad- 
justment, children, and the later years of mar-^ 
riage. The crises in family life constitute Part 
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III; those receiving attentiqn being: cissension, 
separation, divorce (all in one chapter), death, 


broken homes and* quasi-broken homes (sic), ` 


depression, and war. Part IV, entitled “The 


Family and the Social Organization," discusses 


regional and class aspects of the family, the im- 
migrant family, the Negro family, and rural and 
urban families and ends with a discussion of 
trends and efforts at reconstruction through in- 
stitutional and clinical controls. 

The point of view of the book is sociological 
in the words of the author, and for want of a 
more precise term this will perhaps suffice. The 
author seems to have set for herself the task of 
incorporating all the significant literature re- 
lating to the present-day American family into 
an organized comprehensive treatment. In 
achieving this goal, Dr. Cavan has eschewed 
fads and hobbies, and the result is a considered, 
down-to-earth presentation, unmarred by 
flashes of brilliance or slumps into triviality. 
Sometimes the reviewer has wished that the au- 
thor had been more consistently the keen ob- 
server of contemporary family life (see, for ex- 


ample, her description of the folkways and ` 


mores of family life in the first chapter) rather 
than the conscientious reporter of facts (illus- 
trated in the concluding nine pages oi the chap- 
ter on marriage iri which census data on marital 
status of the American population constitute 
the gist of the treatment). 

In presenting a theoretical framework 'for 
the understanding of the family, the book does 
not go appreciably beyond the general notion 
of social interaction. The result is that, although 
consistently interactional in orientation, the 
presentation often verges upon the common 
sense. Nevertheless, this is undoubtedly one of 
the best textbooks available at the present time 
for undergraduate teaching. 


. ERNEST R. MOwRER 
Northwestern University 


The Social Psychology of Education. By C. M. 
° FLEMING. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. vii--xzo. $2.00. 


This little book is in the nature of a primer 
for educators. Although the terms “teacher” 
and “pupil” are freely employed, it is to edu- 
cative processes wherever they go .on—in 


schools, factories, homes, camps—that they are: 


intended to refer. 
There are sixteen short chapters, each of 


which concludes with a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy. Emphasis throughout is on the impor- 
tance which attaches to the fact that both 
teacher and taught are persons and that the 
inevitable end of all educational experiences is 
the modification of behavior. Such emphases as 
these are well known to all who are acquainted 
with what John Dewey long ago pointed out. 
It is to be hoped that their implications for 
teacher education will be more intelligently 
followed through in England than has been the 
case in this country in many instances. 


' EARL S. JogNsoN 
University of Chicago 


The Cotton Textile Industry of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts: A Study of Industrial Localization. 
By Tuomas RUSSELL SMITH. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. xi+17s. 
$2.00. 


This study adds another chapter to the al- 
ready well-known chronicle of the New Eng- 
land textile industry. But while the book con- 
tributes little to our knowledge of the vicissi- 
tudes of the industry and nothing to locational 
theory, it contains certain points of interest. 
The discussions of the intraregional competition 
which culminated in Fall River's rise to domi- 
nance in textile manufacturing and of the inter- 
regional competition which brought on its de- 
cline are worthy of note. Of greater value is the 
analysis of the types of enterprises which suc- 
cumbed to southern competition and' of the re- 
adjustments in those which survived. 

Though presented as a geographic study, 
references to geography are few. Nor does that 
claim find support from the three illegible maps 
fitted with incorrect scales. An inexplicable es- 
timate of intraregional variation in locational - 
costs (pp. 68-69) and a.manifest lack of ade- 
quate editorial attention constitute further de- 


. tractions. 


f Amos H. HAWLEY 
University of Michigan 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home. By 
Drxon WEcTER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1944. Pp. x4-588. $3.00. . 
After the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, 

and the first World War, the returning veterans 

came to be looked upon as problem citizens, and 
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to a certain extent they regarded themselves in 
such a light. Presumably there should be a 
*' certain amount of pattern in their reactions to 
demobilization, and a sociological and “natural 
history” type of study might discover some of 
it. Treating. the subject as light and popular 
history, however, Wecter makes little attempt 
at such analysis. From his study we get many 
facts laid end to end, some good anecdotes, a 
number of suggestive ideas, and many ques- 
tions. The reader’s attention is likely to be 
drawn to the variability of veterans, and 4e 
may become discouraged from attempting to 
generalize about them. Wecter’s wind-up gen- 
eralization is that the veteran will return 
“friendly, generous, easy-going, brave, the 
citizen-soldier of America.” Obviously such a 
fine fellow is not going to make trouble, so why 
should we worry about him? He is interesting 
to read about, though, and Wecter’s writing is 
pleasant to take. The book won a “Life-in- 
America” prize. 
ROBERT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


` Boys in Men's Shoes: A World of Working Chil- 
dren. By Harry E. Burroucss. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xx+370. $3.50. 


This is the story of the Burroughs News- 
boys Foundation of Boston and related activi- 
ties written by its founder. Dr. Sheldon Glueck 
has written an introduction. 

In large part, this is a success story; the 
story of the personal success of Mr. Burroughs 
and of the success of the institution of which he 
was founder and, for a long time, almost sole 
supporter. It is written with more than usual 
frankness, for, while the author is specific and 
generous in his praise of the individuals who 
have helped, he takes the advice given him by 
Jane Addams and speaks out about some of the 
groups who have fought his program. 


To those who think that only trained social . 


workers can do effective social work, Burroughs’ 
standards of personnel selection will be painful. 
It is not that such training is depreciated but 
that it is subordinated to personality qualifica- 
„tions. Mr. Burroughs is clearly one of those 
persons whose untutored understanding of peo- 


ple far surpasses that of ordinary people even 


with the benefit of training. 
The layman will find the book interesting, 


-and the sociologistsmay profitably ponder the 


reasons why Burroughs’ activity holds such a - 
distinguished place in boys*work. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Navy Department 
Washington, D.C. 


“Music in the City: A Sociological Survey of 
Musical Facilities and Activities in Pueblo, 
Colorado.” By -Max KAPLAN. Pueblo: 
Pueblo Junior College, 1944. Pp. vii4-19o. 
(Mimeographed.) 


"Music. in the City" is a multiple-purpose 
survey of music and its various ramifications in 
a middle-sized city. The technique and concep- 
tual apparatus of the survey reflect sociological 
training and familiarity with current methods 
of the fact-finding survey. The study is an in- 
ventory of musical education, events, organiza- 
tion, and of professional and amateur music 
activities. An abundance of tables and a series 
of recommendations enhance the practical value 
of the survey. 

The author's hope, expressed in all modesty, 
that this study will advance future research in 
the sociology of music may be taken as the oc- 
casion for a critical remark about sociological 
research in music. Interest in this rather recent 
but promising field has, so far, centered around 
two topics. The majority of students, including 
the author of the present survey, devote their 
attention to the social setting of musié, such as 
the concert audience, the home as a sponsor of 
amateur music, the glee club, and the patronage 
of dance music. A considerably smaller number 
of students have made attempts to correlate 
musical preference with types of social situa- 
tion. The selective appeal of varieties of style, 
form, scale, harmony, and rhythm to distinct 
social types should be of interest not only to 
the musicologist and social scientist but also 
to the music educator and policy-maker. The 
present author has contributed toward research 
of the first type a bulk of factual material, mufh 
of which is Capable of comparative use, Wutehe 
offers only a few uncontrolled ®bservations 
toward the second. The survey will be of in- 
terest primarily to music educators. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 
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*fication of the Households in Cape Town. (“Series 
of Reports andStudies Issued by the Social Survey 
of Cape Town,” Nos. 20, 23, 25, 27, and 30.) ~ 
Rondebosch, C.P.: School of Social Science and 
Social Administration, University of Cape Town, 
1944. These studies, all mimeographed, report the 
findings of the survey for the various sections of 
the city. The methods used in selecting the sam- 
ple of households are presented. Data are pre- 
sented in tables, with a minimum of comment. 
The survey was made in 1938-39. The studies ap- 
parently appear as they are completed. 
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Framm, irvine H. An Economic Program for a Liv- 
ing Democracy. New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corp., 1942. Pp. xviii4-342. $3.02. “A capital- : 
istic approach to a Semi-socialist Democratic So- 
ciety in which laws will be molded, not to repress, 
but to conform to, natural human motivations; a 
society in which both public and private enter- 
prise will survive, each operating in those areas 
where it is most efficient, free from hampering 
coercive controls.” Applies the technique of big. 
business, especially law and engineering, to the 
ills of our society and economy. 
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A of Law: Occupation Government in the Rhineland, 
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e 10914. Pp. xi+ 267. $3.50. 

GREENWOOD? ERNEST. Experimental Sociology: A 
Study in Method. Morningside Heights, N.Y.: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. zvit 165. $2.25. 
A general discussion of method, making reference 
to a great number of studies. Extensive bibliog- . 
raphy. f 
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Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. xiiid-143. 
$2.05. A general discussion, with references to 
literature on the subject. 

Hirer, Norman. Claims to Territory in International 
Law and Relations. London, New York, and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 
vii+ 248. $3.00. Claims dealt with are strategic, 
historic, economic, and ethnic. It gives the history 
of such claims and of procedure in solving them. 

HOFSTADTER, RICHARD. Social Darwinism in Ameri- 
can Thought, 1860-1915. Philadelphia: American 
Historical Association (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press), 1944. Pp. vii--xor. A study of the 
general adaptation of Darwinism and its influ- 
ence upon ideas about society. Presents the in- 
troduction of the idea of evolution in biology and 
related fields into the United States; the vogue of 
Herbert Spencer; Sumner's influence; the criti- 
cism of Lester F. Ward; evolution, ethics, and 
society; the dissenters; the current of pragma- 
tism; trends in social theory, 1890-1915; racism 
and imperialism and the limits of the application ` 
of the concepts of Darwinism to social life. 
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1944. Pp. viii-l-261. $2.50. A symposium by so- 
cial scientists. 
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University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
January, 1945. Pp. iit+4o. $1.00. Reports of 
previous experiments and of some recently car- 
ried out by the Radio Corporation of America in 
their factories. 

KOHLER, Lucirre T. Neosho, Missouri, under the 
Impact of Army Camp Construction: A Dynamic 
Situation. (“University of Missouri Studies,” 
Vol. XIX, No. 4.) Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri, 1944. Pp. ii+ 121. A field study of a former- 
ly self-contained town. Chapters on strangers, im- 
pact on institutions, social problems, etc. 

LixroN, RaLeH (ed.). The Science of Man in the 
World Crisis. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+532. $4.00. A symposium 
whose most persistent theme is the relations of 
peoples of various races and cultures to one an- 
other. Most papers have theoretical implications, 
especially relating to the psychological aspects of 
culture. 
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to neglect | it. "—The Social Studies. © | : . $3.50 


-SOCIAL CONTROL IN ITs SOCIOLOGICAL 
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“A highly original work which is indispensable for an understanding of this field: 
of knowledge. A successful attempt to combine within the limits of a textbook the 
further advantages of a case book and a source book.” —Education Abstracts. $4.50 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL set 
By Atteberry, Auble, Hunt & Associates 


Originally published i in two volumes as a comprehensive survey. of, thé principal 
problems of sociology, economics, and government, this work has now been re- 
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